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MONARCH OF V THE DAILIES 



Plans for 

Oak Knoll, 

• • 

Letterman 

The Defense Department 
decided' yesterday to bui\ 
brand new hospitals on the 
site of the Army's Letterman 
General Hospital in the Pre- ( 
sidio and the Navy’s Oak, 
Knoll Hospital in Oakland. 

The decision by Secretary 
of Defense Robert S. McNa 
mara adopted the recommend 
dation of a survey committee 
last December. 

It rejected the proposal two 
years ago by the General Ac-!’ 
counting office that a new, 
1.200-bed facility somewhere' 

' in the East Bay be built to 
replace both institutions. 

Combined capacity of the 
new Letterman and Oak 
Knpll will be 1,200 also. Both 
are 1,000-bed hospitals now. 
Reports from Washington 
that the capacity split under 
the announced plan will be 

(Continued on Page 13, Col. 1 / 
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‘THANK YOU’ 
TO RED CROSS 

Oakland Naval Hospital said “thank you” at a tea 
to 37 Red Cross Youth Volunteers who gave a total 
of 860 hours of service to the hospital during the 
summer. 

The girls served as office assistants, aided Gray 
Ladies in performing personal services, helped craft 
Gray Ladies in preparation and distribution of craft 
projects, assisted with recreation in adult and chil- 
dren’ll wards, prepared swabs for use in the eye, 
ear," nose and throat department, worked in the cen- 
tral stedtlizing room, made posters and assisted with 
other art projects in the Red Cross Lounge. sj 

Two members of the group were at Oak Knd| for 
their third summer, and eleven were back for the 
second time. 

“The Youth Volunteer program — started only 
three years ago— has earned this Command’s whole- 
hearted^approval,” Rear Admiral C. L. Andrews, 
commanding officer of the hospital, said in his mes- 
sage for the souvenir program which was distributed 
at the tea. 

Oakland Chapter recruited the services of Shelly 
Cole, Kathy Cosgrove, Sandra Ferguson, Charlene 
Foss, Charletta Hines, Constance Joseph, “ Linda 
Lowe, Sherry Markwart, Wanda Moore, Susan New- 
hart, Regina Niderkom, Sherry Steffens, Alveta Ste- 
phens, Marilyn Theriot, Lois Williams, Susan Whitman 
and June Willis. 

Youth Volunteers from Alameda Chapter were Bar- 
bara Baker, Margaret Ensley, Ann, Fox, Nancy Fra- 
ser, Linda Gladwell, Cathy Hurst, Linda Martinelli, 
Dianne Mason, Carol McCall, Alice Morgan, Kathy 
Morgan, Kathy Pingree and Colette Wahl. 

Berkeley Chapter volunteers were Barbara Frazier, 
Janet and Susan Nawata, Nancy Ellen Ruedrich, Lau- 
rie Saunders, Janet Titsworth and Katherine Wood. 


Hospitals: 
Letterman, , 
Oak Knoll 

(Continued from Page 1) 

750 for Oak Knoll and 450 
for Leterman caused some 
local concern. 

Letterman Is a major teach- 
ing center for military med- 
ics. The Army reportedly 
fought hard to expand its suc- 
cessor, pointing out that the 
facility turns out more than 
20 per cent of the Army’s 
medical specialists. 

McNamara told the Secre- 
taries of the Army and Navy 
to get design and cost esti- 
mates,. with a view to asking 
Congress for the money next 
year. 

When the survey commit- 
tee recommended against a 
combined hospital last year, 
the rough estimates of costs 
ran from $50,000,000 to $60,- 
0 ( 10 , 000 . 

Norman Paul, Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Man- 
power and a member of the 
committee that chose the two- 
hospital plan, wrote Repre- 
sentatives Jeffery Cohelan 
and George P. Miller, Ala- 
meda County Democrats, that 
other factors outweighed the 
savings envisioned in having 
a, single hospital. 

'“Both Letterman and Oak- 
land Hospitals represent ma- 
jor centers of specialized 
care, teaching, research and 
mobilization missions for the 
Army and Navy respec- 
tively,” he wrote. “They are 
in fact integral parts of the 
worldwide medical complexes 
of each service. 

“The merger of these two 
services in that area would 
seriously*- hSmper the train- 
ing, researthSnd mobilization 
planning functions of the two 
medical services involved.” 

The assistant secretary said 
steps will be taken to avoid 
duplication of effect and In- 
sure co-ordination between 
the Army and Navy in plan- 
ning; and operation of the hos- 
pitals. 1 ., 

Letterman now has 130 
buildings, some of them dat- 
ing from its founding during 
the Spanish-American War, 
on 48 Presidio acres. Oak 
Knoll, or more formally Oak- 
land Naval Hospital, has a 208 
>acre site in southeast Oak- 
with 137 buildings, most 
them “temporary” frrnne 
igs put up during World 
r ar.II when it was founded. 
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Wise McNamara 

T^HE DECISION to rebuild both Letterman Army 
Hospital in the Presidio and the Oakland Naval 
Hospital is a sound one, both from the standpoint 
of th^practice of medicine and medical economics. 

The ruling by Defense Secretary McNamara 
eliminates earlier proposals that the hospitals be 
co mli^ jf in an all-service institution of truly hor- 
rjgflHKize at some unresolved location. 

^Experts’- insist that a hospital of more than ‘l000 
€eds is a^fost impossible to administer efficiently 
^and the Cfcibined facility was targeted at 1200 bed?. 
Separate institutions will better serve the thoii- 
jands of^ctive and retired military personnel iij 
T»e Ba^^rea and, incidentally, continue their im, 
p^rt anty onomic contributions to their respective 
cOl^p4|Mlties. * 
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Navy Man Demonstrates With Skeleton 

/ narts of the body to ing of the human t 




John Mullen, instructor at the 
Oakland Naval Hospital, re- 
cently spoke to the seventh grade 
science class at Halcyon School 
on the skeletal system of the hu- 
man body. 

The science program tor tne 
first half of the school year con- 
cerns the study of the human 
body and the students are pres- 
" ently studying the skeletal sys- 


tem. , ... 

Mullen demonstrated with 
X-ray pictures and an actual full- 
size skeleton. He discussed what 
the bones of the body look like 

and how they function. 

The students were particularly 
impressed with the X-ray pic- 
tures (Mullen is an instructor, 
in X-ray) showing fractured 
bones and how the bones enable 


the other parts of the body to 
function. 

The students were then allow- 
ed to examine the various 
bones in the skeleton. 

Mullen, after the demonstra- 
tion. thought that the students 
had a much better realization 
of the importance of the bones 
as the framework of the body. 
Each student was given a draw- 


ing of the human body showing 
the skeleton and during Mullen s 
talk each student worked along 
with him in identifying the im- 
portant bones of the body. 

Mullen is the father of one of 
the boys in the class and has 
spent 16 years active duty in 
the Navy. 
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To Be Rebuilt in Presidio 
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Both Letterman Army 
Hospital in the Presidio and 
the Oakland Naval Hospital 
will be rebuilt at their pres- 
ent locations, it was an- 
nounced this afternoon in 
Washington. 

Defense SeCy. Robert S. 
McNamara haij decided to 
reconstruct Jioth hospitals, 
rather than build an all- 
service, 1200-bed hospital 
elsewhere 

•The decision was an- 
nounced to Reps. Jeffery Co 


■ 

csfre, teaching, research and 
mobilization missions for the 
Army .and Navy respective- 
ly,” PaM, said. ’ 

“They are in fact integral 
parts of the worldwide medi- 
cal complexes of each serv- 
ice 1 ,' 

*The merger of these two 
services in that area would 
seriously hamper the train- 
ing, research and mobiliza- 
tion planning functions of 
the two medfbal services in- 
volved. • 

The new hospitals will 


by Asst. Defense Secy. Nor- 
man Paul. 

"Both Letterman and Oak- 
land hospitals represent ma- 
jor centers of specialized 


helan and George P. Miller ba-we a combined bed capa 

1 » X' T~v r O 1 OrtA On /IrtWn'il'CC 


city of 1200, as compared 
with 1900 at present. Funds 
for construction will be pro- 
vided in the 1965 military 
budget. . . 
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ANDREWS TO ASSUME 
NAVAL HOSPITAL HELM 


U.S. to Keep 
Two Bay 
Hospitals 

The Defense Department said 
today that the Oakland Naval 
Hospital and Letterman General 
Hospital at San Francisco would 
be rebuilt at their present loca- 
tions. 

The action culminates a long 
fight by Congressmen George 
Miller of Alameda and Jeffrey 
Colehan of Berkeley to prevent 
the combining of both hospitals 
into one facility at the presidio. 

In "a letter to the two Con- 
gressman. Norman S. Paul, as- 
sistant secretary of defense for 
manpower, said designs for the 
reconstruction of the hospitals 
and cost estimates for their re- 
I placements probably would be 
I included in next year’s military 
I budget. 

The strategic location of both 
hospitals and the part they play 
in world-wide military com- 
plexes. ‘outweigh any economic 
gain' that might be realized” 
from, combining the facilities, 
said Paul. 

Both hospitals, under the De- 
fense Department plan, would be 
reduced somewhat in size to a 
total capacity of 1,200 beds, as 
compared to their present limit 
of 1,900 beds. 

Paul’s letter to the Congress- 
men says: 

‘The economic advantages of 
a single major hospital appear 
attractive. However . . . both 
Letterman and Oakland hospit- 
als represent major centers of 
specialized care, teaching, re- 
search and mobilization mis- 
sions for the Army and Navy 
respectively. They are, in fact, 
integral parts of the world-wide 
medical complex of each serv- 
ice. 

‘‘The merger of these two 
services in that area would se- 
riously hamper the training, re- 
search and mobilization plan- 
ning function of the two medi- 
cal services involved. 

"Another important factor is 
the strategic location of these 
two hospitals and the possible 
need for their use for evacuat- 
ing casualties. We are convinced 
, that should the necessity arise, 

1 two hospitals in that area could 
respond to emergency condi- 1 
tions far more rapidly and ef- 1 
fectively than one.” 
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$2.25 A MONTH 


Rear Adm. Cecil L. Andrews 
will assume command of Oak- 
land Naval Hospital in full-dress 
ceremonies at 10 a.m. Saturday 
in Gendreau Circle, where the 
hospital was commissioned 21 
years ago. 

He succeeds Rear Adm. Thom 
as G. Hays, retiring after five 
years at the hospital and 
years Navy service. 


Admiral Andrews lias been 
assistant chief of the Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery. for Per- 
sonnel and Professional. Opera- 
tions in Washington, D.C., since 
1959. 

Ceremonies will include troop 
inspection by the two. flag offi- 
cers and music by the 12th Na- 
al District band. 
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OAKLAND NAVAL HOSPITAL WILL BE REBUILT AT PRESENT 

Government says replacement of 20-year-old buildings may begin in 


SITE 

1965 


News that the Oakland Naval 
Hospital will be rebuilt at its 
present location brought jubilant 
reactions today from city offi- 
cials and local business leaders. 

‘‘This action will be of advan- 
tage not only to Oakland, but 
also the military,” commented 
Vice Mayor Felix Chialvo. “The 
government will save the money 
of acquiring a new and less con- 
venient site.” 

The Defense Department an- 
nounced in Washington late 
Tuesday that both the’ naval hos- 
pital and the Army’s Letterman 
General Hospital in San Francis- 
co will be rebuilt. 

The decision ended a long 
fight by Representatives George 
Miller of Alameda and Jeffery 
Cohelan of Berkeley to prevent 
consolidation of both hospitals 
into a single facility at the 
Presidio. 

“This is a great day for the 
city,” Oakland Chamber of 
Commerce President Nils Ek- 
lund said. “Miller and Cohelan 
are to be congratulated for their 

nprsistpnrp 

“Although Oak Knoll Hospital 
will be smaller at first, it will 
doubtless expand later on,” he 
said. 

Under the Defense Depart- 
ment plan, both hospitals will, 
be reduced in size to a total of 


1,200 beds. Their present com- 1 
bined capacity is 1.900 beds. 

In a letter to the two Congress- 
men, Asst. Secretary of Defense 
Norman S. Paul said reconstruc- 
tion designs and cost estimates 
will probably be included in 
next year’s military budget, 
with work expected to start in 
1965. 

The strategic location of both 
hospitals and the part they play 
in world-wide military oper- 
ations “outweigh any economic 
gain that might be realized” 
from combining them, Paul said. 

The Congressmen had argued: 

. .both Letterman and Oak- 
land Hospitals represent major 
centers of specialized care, re- 
search and mobilization mis- 
sions for the Army and Navy 
respectively. 

“The merger . . . would seri- 
ously hamper (the medical op- 
erations of both services). 

“Another important factor is 
the strategic location of these 
two hospitals and the possible 
need of their use for evacuating 
casualties. We are convinced 
that should the necessity arise, 
the two hospitals . . would 

respond .' . . more rapidly and 
effectively than one.” 

Eklund and Chialvo theorized 
the decision to retain the Oak- 
land hospital was based, at 


least in part, on its prime loct 
tion. ? 

“I’ve always felt that it is 
ideally situated in East Oakland 
to. serve not only Oakland res- 
idents but Navy dependents 
from other Eastbay cities,” Chi- 
alvo said. 

Eklund added: “The pending 
completion of t the MacArthur 
Freeway probably had as much 
to do with it as anything. It 
will provide easy access from 
all parts of the Bay Area, which 
will be necessary because there 
are at least twice as many 
prospective naval hospital pa- 
tients here as there are for an 
Army hospital.” 

Paul told the two Congress- 
men the same architect will de- 
sign both facilities. Medical 
training operations will be co- 
ordinated, he added, to avoid 
duplication. Both moves are ex- 
pected to cut overall operating 
costs. 

The present naval hospital a! 
8750 Mountain Blvd. has 925 
beds in 140 buildings on 208 
acres. The average number of 
patients last year was 730, 
served by a staff of 1,317. 

Commissioned in 1942, it 
serves not only the 40,000 Navy 
men in the area, but also thou- 
sands of their dependents. 
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NewMilitary 
Hospitals for 
S. F., Oakland 


By .lack Foisic 

The transbay fight over 
locating a new military 
hospital in Oakland or 
San Francisco was set- 
tled yesterday. 

Both sides will get new 
hospitals. Combined cafh- 
struction costs will be 
about $60 million. A 

Letterman Army Hospital 
will be replaced with a new 
structure, probably adjacent 
to its present location on the 
Presidio flatland. 

Oakland Naval Hospital 
will be replaced with perma- 
nent buildings where it now 
stands in the Oak Knoll area. 
Letterman was built as a 
See Page 9, Col. 3 
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Hospitals on Way 
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From Page 1 

“temporary” structure in 
1889 to treat patients of the 
Spanish-American'War. Oak- 
land hospital will be 21 years 
old July 1. 

Tlte decision to ri e p 1 a c e 
both hospitals, instead of 
providing the. Bay Area with 
one all-service facility as rec- 
ommended by the General 
Accounting Office, was made 
by Secretary of Defense Rob- 
j ert S. McNamara. 

His decision reversed a 
trend toward unification of 
1 military medical facilities. 
Other factors outweighed the 
economic advantages of a 
single major hospital. Bay 
Area Congressmen were in- 
formed. 

However, both the new 
Army and Navy hospitals 
will be smaller than the 
i present ones,. 

In fact, their combined 
“normal” bed capacity will 
be only 1200. a ceiling that 
coincides with the Govern- 
ment recommendation for a 
i combined facility. 

Currently. Letterman is op- 
erating on a 1000-bed basis 


i but averages only 750 filled). 1 
Oakland hospital has 925 
beds, and about 690 patients. 

I Nevertheless, the McNa- 
mara decision was gfeeted 
with joy by Congressmen Jef- 
1 fery Cohelan and George P . 

| Miller. East Bay Democrats, 

: who disclosed the Pentagon 
verdict. 

Mayor George Christopher 
said the decision to rebuild 
both hospitals is a “sensible 
approach.” 

Norman Paul, Assistant 
Secretary for Manpower, told 
the Congressmen that the 
Army and Navy would pro- 
ceed immediately with de- 
sign and cost estimates. Ini- 
tial funds may be sought 
from Congress next year. 

Paul said two hospi- 
pitals would be more effec- 
tive than one in handling 
casualties under emergency 
conditions. 

The decision to rebuild 
Letterman appeared tb end 
any doubt of the Army’s in- 
tention to hold onto a major 
part of the Presidio. 
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Adm. Hays Lowers His Flag 
At Oakland Naval Hospital 


Thirty-five years of Navy serv- 
ice that began when he was a 
young medical school graduate 
ended Saturday for Rear Adm. 
Thomas G. Hays, commandirtg 
officer of the Oakland Naval Hos- 
pital. 

On hand to pay him tribute at 
colorful change - of - command 
ceremonies was Rear Adm. Ce- 
cil L. Andrews, who replaces 
him. 

The ceremony, which featured 
a full dress inspection, also was 
attended by Fleet Adm. Chester 
Nimitz, Rear Adm. E. E. 
Yeomans, commander of the 
Western Sea Frontier and 12th 
Naval District, and a number of 
other high - ranking Naval of- 
ficers. 

Adm. Andrews paid tribute to 
Hays as a “fine physician, Naval 
officer and friend,” and pledged 
to do his utmost to "maintain 
the standard of excellence for 
which Oakland Naval Hospital is 
so well - known.” 

Adm. Yeomans presented the 
retiring officer with congratula- 
tory letters from the Secretary 
of the Navy. Chief of Naval Op- 
erations and the Navy’s Surgeon- 
General. 

Hays, 59, joined the Navy in 
1928 shortly after his graduation 
from the University of Illinois 
Medical School. He served in the 
South Pacific during World War 
II and was promoted to flag rank 
in 195)5. 

His successor, a 1930 graduate 
from Indiana University Medi- 
cal School, was commissioned in 


the Navy Medical Corps the year 
of his graduation. 
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New Chief at 
Naval Hospital 

Rear Adm. Cecil L. An 
drews, Medical Corps, United 
States I^avy, will take com- 
mand of the U. S. Naval Hos- 
pital in Oakland in cere- 
monies at 10 a. m. Saturday. 

Adm. Andrews will suc4 
ceed Rear Adm. Thomas G.V 
Hays, who is retiring after! 
five years as commander off 
the hospital and 35 years in 
the Navy. 


'Duplication 




Cost Battle Over 
Military Hospitals 


The report stated that in 
1960 there were 97 beds at 


Plans to replace aging which were capable of treat 
military hospitals at the , ing cases sent to Letterman 
San Francisco Presidio' 
and in Oakland were at- 

“wa^tef uT and unneces-i Letterman and Oakland 
saiy ’ in a report to Con- i being used for military de- 

gress. 

Comptroller. General Jo- 
seph Campbell said $10 mil- 
lion could be saved by build- 
ing one new hospital instead 
of two, and providing for its 
joint use by the Army and 
Navy. 

A joint facility located in 
the “OaklarfdAlameda area. 

Campbell rfajl, would save 
$8.2 n^Jlion %^ually in ad- 
min^ 

”repl 

^he 

redknt 1 
deertjon 

term*’ nofpital 

Presidro, and the Oakland 
hospital in the Oak Knoll 
area. .■* *;• 

A military sQudy', commit- 
tee had set the cost of two 
new hospitals hfre'pt $60 mil- 
lion. Campbell’s estimate was 
only $35 jnillliip. but he ob- 
jected even to fhis amount. 

He said asitigle TOOO-bed 
hospital at *6st of $21 mil- 
lion wnuldy meet * military 
needs if. a millio# 200-bed 


fhe* page 
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San Francisco Chronicle- 


pendents who should have 
been treated in civilian ‘hos- 
pitals under the military- 
medicare program. 

The Army replied ; that 
withdrawal of medical privi- 
leges. for retired personnel 
and their families would 
have an “adverse morale ef- 
fect” that would cause many 
career soldiers to leave the 
service. 



addition. 
Travis. A 
pital, £ol 
Catrtpb’ 
be “effe. 
thes^ faci 
He, said 
discoi’ere 
w 


e .to the 

/Fore? obse hos- 
V county’. '• 
said thferd should 
•jpin^’use of 

auditors had 
. it many pat- 
transferred to 


> n Wllgjj r ‘r - 

L e ft e rjn an unnecessarily 
from ’hospitals outside the 
Sixth Army Area (eight west- 
ern states) for which Letter- 
marpwas designed to provide 
specialized mediciM 

* Vacancies 

Hff«gaid -there were vacan- 
! cies in bthei* Army hospitals 


Meningitis 
At Moffett 
—2 Childrei 


Two children of person- 
nel at Moffett Naval Air) 
Station have been stricken 
j with meningitis, the Navy 
1 reported yesterday. 

Five-month.-old Gerald S. 
Braswell, son of Aviation Ma- 
chinist and Mrs. Janies 1 . 

I Braswell Jr., was in critical 
condition yesterday at Oak- 
land Naval Hospital. 

The other victim is a 2-, 
I year-old girl. Diane IV ilson, 
daughter of Aviation Metal- 1 
smith and Mrs. Herbert R. 
Wilson. She became ill last 
Thursday and is recovering. 

Captain George ^1. Clifford, 
Moffett commander, ordered 
preventive drugs given to 
residents of the housing area 
in which the illness occurred, 
and closed Moffett’s swim- 
ming pool and theater until 
further notice. 

Mrs. Braswell’s brother, 
Seaman Charles Carter, left 
San Diego Naval Training 
Station about June 14 and 
spent two weeks visiting 
Moffett, the Navy said. 


Meningitis occurred at the 
j big San Diego “boot camp” 

' earlier this year and has 
killed several men. The Navy 
said that it did not know if 
Carter’s visit had caused in- 
fection of the two babies at 
Moffett. 
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Bay Service 
Hospital 
Projects Hit 


Replacement of the Bay 
Area’s two major military hos- 
pitals, believed settled by a re- 
cent decision to rebuild them . 
both, is up in the air again 
after criticism of the plan by the 
Comptroller General of the Unit- 
ed States. 

The two hospitals in question 
are the Oakland Naval Hos- 
pital, 8750 Mountain Blvd., and 
Letterman General Hospital in 
San Francisco. 

Comptroller Gen. Joseph 
Campbell declared Wednesday 
in a report to Congress that mil- 
itary hospital needs could best 
be met by consolidation of the 
two into a single hospital in the 
Oakland-Alameda area. 

And such consolidation would 
result in an $8.2 million annual 
savings for the Defense Depart- 
ment. 

HAS NO EFFECT 

Oakland Chamber of Com- 
merce President Nils Eklund 
said that the Campbell opinion 
will have no effect on the earlier 
decision by the Defense Depart- 
ment to rebuild and expand both 
facilities. 

Campbell said $10 million 
could be saved by abandoning 
both hospitals and building a 
brand new one, in addition to 
the $8.2 operating cost savings. 

Campbell recommended to 
Congress and the Secretary of 
Defense that a single 1,000-bed 
replacement hospital be con- 
structed, along with a 200-bed 
addition to a modern hospital at 
Travis Air Force Base. 

He said effective joint use of 
the single hospital could be 
achieved by : 

“1. Eliminating the unneces- 
sary transfers of patients to the 
San Francisco Bay Area. 

“2. Making greater use of! 
available civilian hospitals for 
the care of dependents. 

“3. Eliminating the require- 
ment for construction of facili- 
ties to care for retired person- 
nel, their dependents, and others, 
entitled to treatment only if 
space is available.” 

NOTIFY CONGRESS 


The Defense Department in- 
formed members of Congress 
last week that proposals for two 
replacement hospitals would be 
included in the military con- 
struction program for the 12 
months beginning next July 1. 

Next year’s construction pro- 
gram will be reviewed by Con- 
gress during the first half of 
1964. 

General Accounting Office au- 
ditors figured their costs on an 
estimated $35 million cost of 
building a new 700-bed Letter- 
man and a 750-bed Oakland 
hospital. They estimated a new 
joint t, 000-bed hospital would 
cost $21 million and the addi- 
tion to Travis $4 million. 

The Defense Department ad- 
vised members of Congress that 
the two new hospitals now are 
planned to total 1,200 beds. No 
cost estimate was given. 

The auditors reported that in 
1960 an average of 116 beds at 
Letterman and Oakland hospi- 
tals was occupied by patients 
transferred unnecessarily from 
hospitals outside the 6th Army 
area. 

“These patients did not reside 
in the central part of the 6th 
Army area, comprising North- 
ern California, Nevada and 
Utah, which is serviced normal- 
ly by military hospitals in the 
San Francisco Bay Area,” the | 
report asserted. 

BEDS AVAILABLE 
“At the same time, hospital I 
bed facilities were generally 
available in the specialty treat- 
ment center hospitals in other 
Army areas in the United 
States and in the northern (Se- 
attle - Tacoma) and southern 
(San Diego-Los Angeles) parts 
of the Sixth Army area. 

The report said 56 of the 116 1 
patients came from other Army i 
areas in the United States, 42 
from the southern part of the 6th 
Army area and 18 from the | 
northern part. 

At the same time, the report | 
said, availability of beds at mili- 1 
..tary specialty treatment center 
hospitals outside the 6th Army 
area ranged fron:29 in the 1st 
Army area to 432Nin the 2nd 
Army area, after deducting 
those occupied by retired per- 
sonnel, their dependents and oth- 
ers entitled to be treated only 
when space is not needed for 
active duty personnel or then- 
dependents. 

The auditors found that 97 
beds at Letterman and Oakland 
were being used unnecessarily 
for dependents of active duty 
personnel. 

These patients, the report said, 
either “resided beyond the pre-| 
scribed time and distance cri- 
teria for treatment in military 
hospitals in the San Francisco 
area or exceeded the optimum 
proportion (70 per cent) of de- 
pendent patients to be treated 
in military hospitals compared 
with the number to be treated 
in civilian hospitals under the | 
medicare program.” 



: 
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Navy Cites 
Red Cross 


Rites Set 

Captain Edward Davis Wash- 
burn, USN retired, of 15 Alvar- 
ado Rd., Berkeley, will be 
buried Friday with full military 
honors at the Naval Academy 
Cemetery in Annapolis, Md. 

He died June 27 at a local 
Naval Hospital. 

Captain Washburn was a na- 
val engineer who specialized in 
water problems. 

He was a native of Bedford, 
Va. and was graduated from 
the Naval Academy in 1906. 

Prior to World War II he 
served as Commander on both 
the USS California and the USS 
Marblehead. 

At the outbreak of the war, he 
was in charge of the Navy Hy- 
drographic quarters in San 
Francisco. 

Captain Washburn retired 
from active duty in 1946 and set- 
tled with his family in Berkeley. 

He is survived by his widow, 
Katherine, and two sons, Ran- 
dolph and Edward D. Wash- 
burn III. 
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Bordanaro & Zarcone 

CARMEL and Southern California were honeymoon 
destinations for the Erik Karlsso'ns > (Brenda Lee 
Brodehl) after their wedding in St. Pfschal's Catho- 
lic Church and reception in Snow Lodge. Bride is 
the daughter of the Ervin Brodehls of this city, her 
bridegroom son of Mr. and Mrs. Melvin Sears of 
Renton, Wash. The justweds have established their 
home in Oakland. 
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Way Paved 
For Naval 
Hospital Here 

A $314,757 contract to begin : 
site preparation for the new Oak- 
land Naval Hospital has been 
awarded to the S. and D. Con- 
struction Co. of San Jose. 

Work is to begin as soon as 
possible, Navy spokesmen re- 
ported. 

The nine-story, cross-shaped 
structure will be located only a 
few hundred yards from the ex- 
isting hospital. 

Navy officials have estimated 
that the 650-bed $14.5-million 
hospital should be ready for oc- 
cupancy by mid-1968. 

The first contract calls for 
demolition of five buildings on 
the site where the new hospital 
will rise. It also covers conver- 
sion of several buildings to house 
medical departments located in 
the buildings to be torn down. 


«v 
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EASTBAY U.S, HOSPITAL 
MERGER GETS A PLUG 


Another look at possible con- 
solidation of Letterman Army 
Hospital in San Francisco and 
| Oakland Naval Hospital has 
I been recommended by a joint 
congressional subcommittee. 

The report Saturday by the 
subcommittee on defense pro- 
curement of the House-Senate 
Economic Committee included 
an earlier, suggestion for a cost- 
savipg singled unit replacement 
for ijoth’in the Ocikland-Alameda 
arefj, „ 

The Defense Department is 
currently planning to replace the 


hospitals with two new facilities 
on the present sites. 

Included in the subcommittee 
report, is testimony given last 
month by Comptroller Genera') 
Joseph Campbell. He suggested 
that a replacement in the East- 
bay for the two hospitals, plus 
additions to the Travis Air Force 
Base hospital, could result in 
siginificant savings. 

The proposed government- 
wide study of military medical 
facilities with an eye toward con- 
solidation. should be headed bv 
the Bureau of the Budget, the 
subcommittee recommended. 
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New Hospital Planned 
To Replace 2 on Coast 


WASHINGTON — Letterman 
General Hospital at San Francisco 
and the Naval Hospital at Oak- 
land would be closed under a 
recommendation made by the 
Comptroller General. 

In a report to Congress, Comp- 
troller General Joseph Campbell 
has called for the construction of 
a new joint-use hospital In the 
Oakland-Alameda, Calif., area and 
an addition to an existing hospital 
at Travis AFB, Calif. Retirees 
would be cut out of any bed space 
under the proposed change. 

These new facilities, Campbell 
says, will meet military needs and 
eliminate "unnecessary annual 
costs” of more than $8 million 
running Letterman and Oakland, 
and will make unnecessary plans 
to spend $10 million for the con- 
struction of separate new hospitals. 

“Effective use,” Campbell said, 
can be made of a single new hospi- 
tal and a 200-bed addition to the 
Travis hospital by eliminating un- 
necessary patient transfers in the 
Bay Area, making greater use of 
available civilian hospitals for 
treating dependents, and “eliminat- 
ing the requirement for construc- 
tion of facilities to care for retired 
personnel, tt»ir djfcendents, and 
others entij^frto frertftient only if 
space isjJVailable.” 

The^pefense Department told 
GAO iTOt a thoroujjb study of the 
total require me»TO for hospital 


services and the best methods of 
fulfilling them was needed before 
an authorization for money from 
Congress for either the Army or 
Navy project is requested. 

GAO said that DoD “also agreed 
that bed space for retired person- 
nel should not be included in com- 
puting hospital construction re- 
quirements and that more ade- 
quate data on the use of hospital 
facilities should be used in de- 
termining requirements.” 

A number of service organizaJ 
tions, notably the Fleet Reserved 
Association, have been fighting Jbej 
consolidation of the hospitals " in 
the Bay area since it was first sug- 
gested. The cut in beds available 
to retirees and dependents is their 
chief concern. They also have in- 
sisted that one hospital in an arev 
so large is impractical and that 
service families will have to travel 
too far to get to the hospital, ' 


Aide Here 


Mrs. Claire Breuer. a Red 
Cross volunteer at Oakland 
Naval Hospital, has been 
awarded the Secretary of the 
Navy’s Meritorious Public Serv- 
ice Citation — the second 
highest honor the Navy confers 
or^a civilian, q 

Mrs. Breuer. who lives with 
her husband, Joseph, at 5698 
Keith Ave., was awarded the 
citation Tuesday by Rear ’Ad- 
miral Cecil L. Andrews, ebm- 
manding officer of the Oak Khoil 
facility. 

L The citation was given to Mrs. 
Breuer in recognition of “h e r 
outstanding contributions to the 
Department of the Navy irndhe 
fields of education and interna- 
tional relations.” 

The document, signed by Sec- 
retary of the Navy Fred Kdrth, 
read.’ in part: “Mrs. BreuerTias 
generously devoted her personal 
time to and effort in holding 
English language courses .. for 
Allied Nation trainees serying 


at Oakland Naval Hospital un- 
der the Military Assistance Pro- 
gram.” 

Serving at Oak Knoll since 
1949. Mrs. Breuer originally 
taug-ht Spanish to hospital 
patients. As*the Military Assist- 
ance program brought naval 
officers from foreign countries, 
Mrs. . Breuer volunteered to 
teach them English in addition 
to her regular job. 

Mrs. Breuer, a native of Calr : 
fornia and an alumna of Mill? 
College, has (aught English to 
officers from Pakistan, Thai- 
land, Formosa, Japan, Korea, 
the Philippines, Turkey, 
Colombia, Peru and Mexico. Her 
current class consists of 13 Ko- 
rean Navy doctors and a Korean 


Navy nurse. 

Admiral Andrews told Mrs. 
Breuer, “We believe that our 
trainees gain from their experi- 
ence here, that they are better 
able to serve when they return 
to their respective countries, but 
the help you give them, your 
wonderful hospitality and friend- 
ship. will be remembered for 
the rest of their lives.” 


\ 
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East Bay Woman Receives Navy Award 


Mrs. Joseph R. Breuer 
|pf Oakland has been 
awarded the Secretary 
it the Navy’s meritori- 
ous public service cita- 
tion. 

The award is the second 


highest honor the Navy con- 
fers on.^ civiBafl. 

As a Red Cross volun- 
teer at the U. S. Naval Hos- 
pital in Oakland, Mrs. 
Breuer has given English 
language courses for for- 


eign trainees serving at 
the hospital under the Mil- 
itary Assistance program. 

Mrs. Breuer’s current 
class consists of 13 Korean 
Navy doctors and a Ko- 
rean Navy nurse. 


She an£ her husband 
are “al home” to foreign 
trainees’* throughout the 
year, ana at last count 
their “adopted” sons and 
daughters totaled more 
than 100 serving in the 
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navies' of Pakistan, Thai- 
land, Japan, Korea, the 
Philippines, Turkey, Co- 
lombia, Peru and Mexiqo. 
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Citation Given 
To Mrs. Breuer 

OAKLAND, Calif. Mrs. 
Joseph R. Breuer, a Red CroSs 
Staff Aide at the Naval Hos- 
pital here, has received tljf 
Secretary of the Navy’s’ MeiT 
torious Public Service CiU^P 
I tion — the second highest 
honor the Navy confers' on a 
civilian. 

Mrs. Breuer’s citation is in 
recognition of “her outstand- 
ing contributions to the De- 
partment of the Navy in the 
fields of education and inter- 
national relations.” 

Presentation of the citation 
and accompanying lapel pin 
were made by Rear Adm. Cecil 
L Andrews, commanding of- 
ficer, when ’Mrs. Breueif re- 
ported to the hospital to meet 
her class, which now consists 
of 13 Korean Navy doctors and 
a Korean Navy Nurse. 
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When It Comes to Blood 
12th ND Gives Liberally 


OAKLAND, Calif. — Twelfth 
Naval District sailors are liberal 
blood dono/sJ 

They gave 2200 pints of blood to 
the Naval Hospital Blood Bank 
here chiring the past year and 1541 
to lhe '12th Naval District Blood 
Fund. 

*The hospital’s “bloodmobile” 
team collected 1500 units from men 
attached to Treasure Island — 1300 
of these from the Schools Com- 
mand and 200 from the brig. It 
drew blood from 405 sailors at Na- 
val Air Station, Alameda. 

Emergency demands for fresh 
blood and rare blood types were 
supplied by 237 members of the 
hospital’s own “walking donor’’ 
list. On several occasions large 
emergency demands for specific 
blood types were met by a busload 
of donors sent to the hospital from 
Treasure Island. 

Blood needs of Moffett Field per- 
sonnel and their dependents are 
j supplied through their contribu- 


tions to the Red Cross Donor Cen- 
ter in San Jose. 

In addition to the long-establish- 
ed hospital blood bank, the Navy 
established the 12th Naval District 
Blood Fund 18 months ago. Of 
the 1541 units collected, 1285 have 
been disbursed. 

This program was established to 
help the Navy take care of its own 
— wherever they are. Maintained 
at Irwin Memorial Blood Bank, 270 
Masonic Avenue, San Francisco, it 
furnishes blood credits for active 
duty, dependent, and retired per- 
sonnel under treatment in civilian 
hospitals. It compensates the 
Army’s Letterman General Hos- 
pital, Travis Air Force Base Hos- 
pital, and Vallejo General Hospital 
for units used in treating Navy de- 
pendents. • 

- Through its nationwide affilia- 
tions which permit exchange of 
credits all over the United States, 
Bay Area navy personnel can pro- 
vide blood needs of dependents 
“back home’’ whenever sufficient 
credits are available. Needs of 
non-dependent immediate family 
members can be met in some cases. 



Bob Williams photo 


OAK KNOLL Naval 
Chapel was the site of * 
the recent wedding of 
Sharon Ann Sayne, 
daughter of the Glenn 
Ellis- SSynes Sr., of this 
city, to Rowland William 
Franssen, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward Frans- 
sen of Nebraska. The 
coupl§ will make their 
home in Oakland. 
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MARIE WINSBY 

to wed Navy man 


September 

Sandra Marie Winsby of Ala- 
meda and Lieut, (jg) William 
Laine Dowling, USNR, are en- 
gaged to be married on Sep- 
tember.?. 

Tfie announcement is being 
made by her mother, Mrs. 
Elisabeth Y. Winsby of Otis 
Drive irt the Encinal City. The 
bride-elect has just returned 
from Hinsdale, 111., where she 
visited with her fiance’s par- 
ents, Dr. and Mrs. Harry F. 
Dowling. Dr. Dowling is the 
head of the department of 
medicine at the University of 
Illinois School of Medicine. 

An Alameda High School 
graduate, Sandra, the daugh- 
ter of the late Milton R. Wins- 
by, received her A.B. from 
University of California this 
June. She was a Kappa Delta 
member on' campus. 

The benedict attended Duke 
University and earned a mas- 
ter’s degree in hospital admin- 
istration from University of 
Chicago. He-4s presently sta- 
tioned at the U.S. Naval Hos- 


pital here asf assistant admin- 
istrative officer. While in col- 
lege, Lieut. Dowling affiliated 
with Beta Theta Pi. 



Admiral Thomas 
G. Hays • 

Rear Admiral H^ys, recently J 
retired as commanding- offi- 
cer of the Oakland Naval 
Hospital, has been named 
executive director of the San 
Francisco Society for Crip- 
pled Children and Adults. 
The new head of the local 
Easter Seal Organization is a 
Fellow of the American Col- 
lege of Surgeons. 
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Hospital Gets New Skipper 


SAN FRANCISCO BAY — New 
commanding officers have taken 
commands in . ceremonies held on 
opposite sides of San Francisco 
Bay. The attaek transport Montrose 
gotOier new skipper in San Fran- 
cisco. In Oakland, a new command- 
ing officer has taken the Naval 
Hospital, 

Capt. Thomas R. Weschler re- 
lieved Capt. Jatoes P. Coleman in 
the Montrose while the ship was 
in thei yards of the Pacific Ship 
Repair Corp. Coleman, who had 
commanded the transport for the 
past 15 months, has been ordered 
to command of Destroyer Squad- 
ron 15. • 

Rear Adm.‘. Cecil L. Andrews 
(MC) r-eft'efl Rear Adm. Thomas 


G. Hays (MC) as commanding offi- 
cer of the hospital in ceremonies 
attended by Fleet Adm. Chester 
W. Nimitz. The hospital celebrated 
its 21st “birthday” the day follow- 
ing the ceremony. Hays retired aft- 
er finishing 35 years of service. 
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N rtsoi — 

New Post for Admiral Hays 


ja r Admiral Thomas G. 
s, the Navy surgeon whoj 

iinanded Oakland Naval; 
pital until his recent re-; 
ment, is the new execu- 
director of the San F i an- 
:o Society for Crippled 


f and Adults. 

HiV- appointment was an- 
nounced yesterday. 

Dr. Hays entered the Navy 
in 1928 following his gradu- 
ation from the University of 
Illinois College of Medicine. 


He was on continuous active 
duty until June of v i||is year 
with the last * five r years 
spent in fcommand of Oak 
1 Knoll. 

lie and his wife now live 
at 94 Encanto avenue. 


f 
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Capt. E. S. 
Manown 
Dies at 46 I 

Captian Edward S. Man- 
own, who participated ih 17 , 
sea battles in World War II 
as gunnery officer on the 
cruiser San Francisco,- died 
Tuesday of a heart attack at 
Oakland Naval Hospital. 

He had been serving as 
commander of the Navy’s 
receiving station at Treas- 
ure Island when he com- 
plained of chest pains last 
Thursday. He was hospital- 
ized Friday. ■< 

The 46-year-old officer was 
bron in Calgary, Canada, and 
began his Navy career as an 
enlisted man. He was grad- 
uted from the Navy Acade- 
my in 1938, and from then 
until 1945 he served aboard 
the cruisep San Francisco. 

He was, one of the few of- 1 
ficers who survived when the 
warship was crippled and al- 
most sunk . by the Japanese 
off Guadalcanal in 1942. 

Later he commanded the 
destroyer Fechteler and the 
attack transport Navarro, 
with shore billets in between. 

Surviving are his wife, 
Maureen, of Yerba Buena 
island, a daughter, . Susan, 
17, and his .mother, Nova 
Manown of Casper, Wyo. 

Funeral arrangements are 
pending. 
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Startling Mental Record 

Of Gate Bridge 'Racer 7 


| From Page 1 


New said he had decided restore him to society.’ 


; "on an impulse” to try to set 


“favorably impressed with as- a speed record for the trip 
pects of (New’s) case and from Santa Rosa to San 

could see no reason to de- Francis c o and had been 

, . , . . (“bombing along” at speeds enses of abo 

pnve Mr. New ol Ins driving of 100 an[ j 110 mj j es an | lour 

license.” . when he first reached the 


NO RECORD 

“We issued a new driver’s 
license on the basis of the 
medical recommendation and 
the fact that New had no 
record of traffic violations or 
accidents since he first ob- 
tained a license in 1949,” 
said Bright. 


j bridge. 

“I saw him at the last sec- 
ond.” said New. “If he had 
dived right instead of left, I’d 
of missed him. 

“You’re damned right I’m 
sorry. You just don’t kill a 
man and not repent.” 

New said that in repen- 


o ™ f tance he had “baptized” 

R. V. Thunen, chief ol the Hurins the time he 

dividion of driver’s licenses llimse11 duung tne 


of the Motor Vehicle Depart- 
ment, said the only criteria 
for issuing driving licenses to 
persoons newly-relesased 
from mental hospitals are I 


was in city prison and had 
also prayed for the soul of 
the dead man. 

BREAKDOWN 
New, who lives at 1139 


the past traffic records of the Schiller street. Alameda, 
drivers. said he was a chief boiler- 

“We have no medical peo- , man in the Navy When he 
pie of our own to make diag- , suffered a "nervous b.reak- 
noses.” said Bright. ^ ■ down” in 1960 and was sent 
COURT to Oakland Naval Hospital. 


New, a hort, husky man, 
appeared briefly before Mun- 
icipal Judge Fitzgerald Ames 
yesterday on a charge of 
manslaughter. The case was 
continued a week to permit 
New to obtain counsel. 

New. who is free on $2200 
bail, wore . a blue-and-gold 
warmup jacket of the Alame- 
da Hellcats for his court ap- 
pearance. Outside the court- 


lie said he had been djs- 


The Department held 
"about 10,000” hearings last 
year in mental disability cas- 
es, and has withheld the lic- 
a'lf these per- 
sons. he declared. 

CHECKS 

“We used to check the 
driving record of every new 
mental patient, but the work 
pressures on the department 
are so great that now we can 
only look into those cases 
which are marked by violent 
behavior or which are 
brought to our attention by 
the doctors.” 

The Department learned 
that New had a record of 
mental illness only because 
he had been honest enough to 
admit this in answer to a 
question on his application 
for a driver’s license. 

After discharge from the 
Navy last year. New worked 
as a ranch hand at Calistoga 
until three weeks ago, when 
he became a uniformed 
guard for a San Francisco 


charged after 18 years in the private patrol company 


Navy last September as 
apparent schizophrenic and a 
diabetic.” , 

Officials at the Oakland 
hospital said he had been 
treated there “over a three- 
year period,” then had been 
discharged to the Veterans 
Administration Hospital a t 
Palo Alto in September, 1963. 


New said the company had 
sent out to his house yester- 
day morning and had taken 
back his uniform. 

“I’m fired,” he said. 


room, he said he had played TTS 947 — 
guard for three years for the APPLICATION 

Hellcats, a football team at New applied for a new lic- 
the Alameda Naval Air Sta- ense on his discharge from 
j tion. the hospital, and was tranted 

Highway Highway Patrol- one after a hearing, 
man said New had been trav- “It is absolutely impossible 
eling at least 70 miles an tometimes to know,” said 


hour when he hit Arthur Ol- 
son, 59, 1126 Court road, No- 
vato, a maintenance foreman 
at work on the Bridge road- 
way, 


IMPULSE 


Thunen, chief of the license 
division. “You are confront- 
ed with a man who appears 
to be in a satisfactory condi- 
tion and the psychiatrist tells 


, oit Hie best thing to do is to 
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Doctors to Meet 
At Navy Hospital 

Rear Admiral C. L. Andrews, 
commanding officer of the Oak- 
land Naval Hospital, and his 
staff will be hosts Sept. 16 at the 
annual Alameda - Contra’ Costa 
| Medical Association’s hospital 
meeting. 

The event brings together East- 
bay and Navy doctors. It is a 
tradition dating back to the hos- 
pital’s early days. The program 
will begin at 6:30 p.m. 
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BUGGING /IRES 


Edward M. Hanrahan has suc- 
ceeded Jim Costello, who is on 
leave before retirement, as 
chief fire inspector. Hanrahan 
was in the Center's Fire Branch 
from 1945 to 1960, then trans- 
ferred to Oak Knoll before re- 
turning here. In World War II 
the native of Cambridge, 
Mass., had two years of Pa- 
cific duty as a Seabee, and a 
year of general Navy service. 
He was discharged as a car- 
penter's mate first class. He 
and his wife, Margaret, make 
their home at 362A 45th St., 
Oakland. They have three mar- 
ried children. 



LEGION HONORS HIS WORK— William 
G. Sundin (center) who has shown 2,341 
movies to patients at the Oakland Naval 
Hospital, Tuesday night received a life 


membership from Warren Abbott (right.) 
commander of the Capt. Bill Erwin post, 
and Warren W. Wildman, past com- 
mander. 
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KANDY MURRAY, ANN FOX, KATHY HUGHES, KATHY COSGROVE 

... 100 "lamps of humanity" on cake for Red Cross volunteers 


Teen-Age Summer of 

By LOUISE JESCHIEN WRIGHT 


Fifty-two Eastbay students 
f (48 high school girls, two high 
school boys and two college 
girls) donated more than 1,000 
hours of service this summer 
to U.S. Naval Hospital in East 
Oakland, Rear Adm. C. L. An- 
drews, commanding officer of 
the hospital, announced today. 

Recruited through Oakland, 
Alameda and Berkeley Red 
Cross chapters, they served as 
office assistants, aided Gray 
Ladies in performing personal 


Langstroth, Sherry Markwart, 
Kandy Murray, Judy Roth, 
Sherry Steffens and Lora Wil- 
liams. 

From Alameda Chapter: 
Barbara Baker, Karen Beer, 
Janice Cantu, Jo Ellen Cope- 
land, Kathleen Dashiell, Jean 
Echtermeyer, Ann Fox, Linda 


Gladwill, Kathy Hughes, Cathy 
Hurst, Pat Immethum, Laurie 
Jamison, Sherry Meyers, Lin- 
da Schannell and Leta Wells. 

And from Berkeley: Pattie 
Coleman, Barbara Frazier, 
Jackie Grover, Patriom Har- 
der, Margaret Hi'ncks, Shirley 
Hirose, Margie KagaWa^'Carol 


Service 

• 

and Lynea Katayama, Janet' 
and Phylis Nawata, Christine. 
Nobori, Bonnie Noller, Carol? 
Ono, Beverley Petri, Carol 
Raumer, Barbara Rutherford, 
Frances Tanabe, Dorlis Tay-. 
lor, Sharon Trenery, Mariea' 
Tarver, Kim V o 1 p e, Janet 
Werson and Katherine Wood. 
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services, helped prepare and 
distribute craft projects to pa- 
tients, provided recreation in 
the adult and children’s wards. 

Some washed delicate glass- 
ware in the research labora- 
tory. Others prepared surgical 
dressings in the central supply 
room or made swabs for the 
eye, ear, nose and throat de- 
partment. 

In souvenir programs 
passed out to volunteers at a 
recent tea in their honor, Ad- 
miral Andrews commended 
the boys and girls for “depend- 
able and business - like per- 
formance of duty,” adding he 
hoped they had gained "some 
insight into the vast field of 
patient care and the many ca- 
reer opportunities it offers.” 

The two boys were Melvin j 
Lee of Alameda and Francis 
Bay of Berkeley. 

: Girls from Oakland Chapter [ 
were Trinette Carr, Michele 
Cole, Kathy Cosgrove, Nancy f 
Garner, Anne Jeffery, Jan > 
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Cited for Summer Service 


RED CROSS VOLUNTEERS Ann Fox, Kathy 
Cosgrove (left to right) were among 52 youth 
at the Naval Hospital, Oakland, Calif., for their service 
the summer months. The cake was decorated with a 
the 100th anniversary symbol 


"lamps of humanity 


Red 
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Sailor Dies in 
Auto Crash at 
the Posey Tube 

A young sailor died early 
yesterd^r from injuries he 
received' it] an accident at 
the AJtunecTa entrance of the 
Posey Tube under the Oak- 
land estuary. 

Three other Navy men 
were injured. 

The dead youth was Sea- 
man Guy Hawkins Jr., .20. 

Petty Officer. Third .Class 
William Flowers, 22, was in 
critical condition at Oakland 
Naval Hospital. The driver 
of the car, Boiler Tender 
Third Class ike R. Winfrey. 1 
20. and Signalman Third 
Class Ronald Herbst. 20. 
were less seriously hurt. 

The sailors’ car sideswiped 
another going the opposite 
direction -and slammed into 
the portal abutment of the 
tube. 
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CRASH IN ESTUARY ^ 

TUBE KILLS SAILOR 


An off-duty sailor was killed . 
and his three companions in- 
jured when their automobile 
sideswiped another vehicle and 
crashed into a concrete abut- 
ment at the Alameda entrance 
to the new Posey tube. 

Dead is Guy Holland Hawkins 
Jr., 20, a seaman from the 
USS Vega. Another seaman 
from the Vega, Ronald B. Her- 
best. 20. was injured. Also in- 
jured were Ike R. Winfrey, 20, 
and William A. Flowers, 22, 
from the USS Zelima. Flowers 
is in critical condition. He suf- 
fered severe head injuries. 

Witnesses told police the car, 
driven by Winfrey, was moving 
at a high rate of speed last night 
when it sideswiped a car in an 
adjoining traffic lane, approach- 
ing the tube entrance. The 
driver of the other car, Charles 
Fisher, 43, of 115A Singleton 
Ave., Alameda, was unhurt. 

The sailors’ vehicle careenept 
some 200 feet farther befp^e 
striking the abutment. * ' ' 
Traffic accidents claimed the 
£ 


lives of two other Northern 
Californians Wednesday. 

Four-year-old Ronald Sanchez, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Sanchez of 1751 Sunnydale Ave., 
San Francisco, died under the 
wheels of a milk delivery truck 
operated by Peter Farrell, 22, of 
1387 22nd Ave. San Francisco. 

Farrell told police he chased 
a crowd of youngsters away ! 
from his parked truck. He 
heard a “thump” as he started 
the vehicle, and emerged to 
find the boy and the wreckage 
of his tricycle under the truck’s 
right front wheel. 

A pickup truck crash 16 miles 
west of Reno killad a man iden- 
tified by the California High- 
way Patrol as Rell D. Gillock, 
59, of 1424 Youngs Lane, Yuba 
City. Patrolmen said the truck, 
driven by Buck Townsend, 37, of 
Olivehurst, overturned near 
Bordertown. Townsend, ai*id an- 
other passenger, Barney Gil- 
lock, 44, of Olivehurst, suffered 
minor injuries. The Gillocks 
were brothers. 

jt 
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Nimitz 


LT. ROBERT C. CEFALO 

Top seminar honors 

Oakland Navy 
Doctor Wins 
Honor in S.F. 


James Whiddon, Jay Bowers, Joe Bran- 
stetter, Kenneth Brann and Ronnie Lo- 
singer. Party was held in Hie Red fcrosf 
lounge of Oakland Naval Hospital. • 


CELEBRATION— Mrs. Ella Rose, a Red 
Cross volunteer worker since World War 
I, is honored on her 75th birthday an- 
niversary by (from left) Norman Bullard, 


An Oakland naval physician 
took top honors in the Armed 
Forces Semlhar on Obstetrics 
and Gynecology held at Letter- 
man Army Hospital, San Fran- 
cisco. 

He is Lt. Robert C. Cefalo, 
MC, UNS, who is in his third 
year of residency training in ob- 
stetrics and gynecology at the 
U.S. Naval Hospital, Oakland. 

Dr. Cefalo received the John , 
Simpson Award given each year 
for the best presentation by an 
armed forces obstetrician and 
shared the Lloyd Brothers 
Award for an outstanding pdper. 

Dr. Cefalo, his wife Mary and 
their three children live in the 
naval hospital compound. 


OCTOBER 23, 1963 


18 NAVY TIMES 


OAKLAND, Calif. 


Lt. Robert 

C. Cefalo of the Naval Hospital 
here took top honors at the 12th 
annual Armed Forces Seminar <n 

Obstetrics and Gynecology af Let-' 
terman Army Hospital, San Fram 
cisco. 
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Walter Trohan 


[Chicago Tribune Press Service] r 

W ASHINGTON, Nov. 9-Chairman Emanuel Ce 
N Y ] said the compromise civil rights bill was . 
to hi judiciary committee because "we were o f 
reminds me,” Celler went on. “of the story 

Who told his big, strong hired hand J o go in ° to 
a wild bull, that chore accomplished, he told tne m 

* W “v!!e"”ti,.t was done the employer said, 'CUml, 
and destroy that hornets’ nest.’ But the big strong 
balked at that assignment and when asked w y e ■ 
and that wild horse was alone, but then 

they’re organized.’ ” ... 

"Chairman Howard Smith ID., Va.] of the Ho, 
committee confides to friends that ^ 

ordered orange juice removed from the White Hous 
“It looks too much like Goldwater. 
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Dr. E. Dickinson 

Fort Bragg. , ,, , 

Mendocino County 

■ 

inson. a Stebimus^CBm 
medical official, TpfiuSugB 


Sipi> (left). Dole (center), and Celler, 

ter still, Signaled with' a mirror, and sta 
fhave some food. Metz is an atr force 


while on an out ipg near mrc 
with the Bohemian CtaTL.o; 
San Francisco. HAwas 

Dr. p i c k i nfeo.r., who as- 
sumed his posft|on in 1959 
and was a resident of Mo- 
desto, suffered an apparght 
heart attack. 

During his career Dr. Dick- 

insqrovas chief of surgery at 

Osktjtnoll Naval Hospital m 
Oaiaftpd. commanding offi- 
cer H the U. S. Naval Med- 
ical Dispensary in San Fran- 
cisco, associate professor of 
surgery at Stanford Univer- 
sity Medical Center and chief 
of surgery of St. Joseph Hos- 
pital in San Francisco. 

Surviving are his wile, 
Helen; three daughters, Mrs. 
E. Douglas Homing 01 An ‘ 
napolis, Md.. Mrs. J- 
Rogers of North Abingtp - 
Mass., and Mrs.yJaqk 


vi TED STATES NAVAL institute proceedings re] 
wTvE out m the Oakland navy hospital was he 
dress her 3-day old baby to take home. The b. 
nale yellow, and it was wrapped m a yellow ba 
always surprised how different they 
the WAVE remarked as she handed the y^ 


a mother 
dress was 
“I’m j 
clothes,” 
another. 


Roll Call, the Capitol hill weeKi,. 
of Fidel Castro to blame Hurricane Flora 01 
• but if he checks his insurance compan. 

Kennedy.” . . 

rptfl' SAME PUBLICATION also notes 
T Scranton of Pennsylvania says he wou 

Presidential draft, and adds. 

who wait for draft get. cold shoulder. . 


Our Corresponds 




Glenn E. ward 

Funeral services f 
Eastman Ward, 53, an 
inspector for the 
'Leandro and a ret 
chief petty officer, w 
Tuesday. 

Mr. Ward, who U 

Maud Ave “ ffupQa 
Wednesday at the 0 

val Hospital. He wa. 

dent of the Fleet R« 
ciation, branch N • 

national Association 

Inspectors, and t 
ployes Association 
dro. 

Surviving : 

tell?; a son 
daughter, 1- 
both of San 
Mrs. Harnett 
nut Creek; t- 
dren. . 

The services 

2 p.m. in thi 
mur Mortu 
| tudillo Ave. 
Reserve M 


Stanislaus County meoicai 

cer and former chief of surgrUdl 
service at Oakland Naval Hos- 
pital, collapsed and died at the 
Little River Inn near Mendocino. 

He was visiting there with fel- 
low members of the Bohemian 
Club of San Francisco when he 
was stricken with h heart at- 
tack Friday. 

served from 


are his widow, Es- 
Robert K-, and 3 
Mrs. Marjorie Curtis, 
Leandro; a sister, 
McClaeb, of Wal 
and two grandchil- 

w iU be held at 
lerrero and Sera- 
Chapel, 407 _Es- 
San Leandro. Fleet 
morial services 

he chapel at 8 p.m 


Dr. Dickinson 
1949 to 1952 at the Oakland fa- 
cility and later was executive 
officer of the Memphis Naval 
Hospital. He also served as com 
manding officer of the I S 
Naval Medical Dispensary 11 
San Francisco. 







VETERANS’ YULE COMMITTEE MARKS 40TH YEAR 
Mary Valle and Arthur Ames signal fund drive start 


Annual Vets Yule 


Wed., Oct. 30, 1963 


Campaign Opens 


“Not one shall be forgotten.” 

This pledge, made 40 years 
ago to hospitalized veterans,, 
continues to be lived up to by 
the Veterans Hospital Christmas 
Committee. 

With the Yule season fast ap- 
proaching, the committee has 
launched its annual campaign 
to provide gifts, entertainment 
and decor for otherwise drap 
hospital rooms. 

The goal this year is $18,000. 

Thus far, the perennial back- 
ers— veterans, fraternal, labor, 
church and service organiza- 
tions— have contributed §539 to 
kick off the fund campaign. '! 

“Much more, of course, ',4s 
needed, but we are confident 
people of the Bay Area .will 
respond, as they have in the 
past, to this very worthwhife 
cause,” said Arthur C. Ames, 
committee president.- ‘ \ 

Ames said this year’s cam- 
paign goal is $2,500 less than 
1962, brought about by econ- 
omies in operations and the 
moving of Oakland Veterans 
Hospital to Contra Costa Coun- 
ty. 

The usual “full treatment” is 


planned for patients at Oakland 
Naval Hospital and the Veter- 
ans Administration Hospital at 
Livermore. 

Veterans at the new Contra 
Costa hospital will, however, be 
presented with personalized 
gifts. 

Helping Ames to coordinate 
the annual fund appeal are Bry- 


ant King and Thomas Mullen, 
vice presidents; Mary Valle, 
secretary-treasurer, and Arthur 
L. Daniels, junior past presi- 
dent. 


^kUii.hS;I^Crihvmr , Nov, 3, 1963 




ADM. MIMITZ 


RECOVERING 
FROM INJURY 

A. 9 

Fleet Adm Chester jiimitz.'.ts 
reportedln good condition today 
at Oakland Naval liospital re- 
covering from a knee -injury.. in- 
curred «hen hotnpped andWell 
Oct. 10 at the 'Federal Office 
Building in San FrAm isco. ' ■ 

A hospital spokesman « a i d 
there , have been y no complica- 
tions; that the 78-year-old Na- 
val hero is doing well" and that 
he is expected to be released 
within 10 days or two weeks. 

Nimitz had pulled a muscle In 
his right knee when he tripped 
on the last step Of a stairway in- 
side the. building, the spokesman 
said. 
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GIVE— For Those 
Who Gave 

Veterans Hospitals Christmas Committee, 

. 4444 East 14th St., 

Oakland 1, California 

This is my way of saying “Merry Christmas” to 
the wounded and ill men and women in Alameda 
and Contra Costa Counties’ three military and 
veteran’s hospitals. 

* 

„ Here is my gift of $ to help you 

‘ reach your goal of $18,000 for gifts, entertain- 
ment and Christmas decorations for these men 
. and women. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

This coupon may be mailed or presented in 
person with contributions to the committee office. 


Monday, October 21, 196c 
San Francisco Chronicle 



DR. HAROLD A. HARPER 

Medical Center dean 

’ V. 

' i 

UC Educator 
Is Cited by 
High School 

The faculty and alumni 
of St. Ignatius High School 
will present their annual 
“Christ, the King” award 
to Dr. Harold A. Harper, 
dean of the graduate divi- 
sion of the University of 
California Medical Center, 
it was announced yester- 
day. 

The award is made annu- 
ally, to an alumnus of the 
school, for professional 
prominence and outstanding 
character and principles. 

Dr. Harper is professor of 
biochemistry at the medical 
school and a lecturer in the 
School of Public Health on 
the Berkeley campus. 

The award will be present- 
ed at the Mass preceding the 
annual alumni family com- 
munion breakfast to be held 
at St. Ignatius Church on 
Sunday. Reservations may 
be made through the alumni 
office of the school, SKyline 
, 2-8811. 




CHRISTMAS FUND 




Remember Vets 
In th^Hospital 


Provision 
• Oakland 

*• llarttOl 


Veterans PaM^rfffs one. 

Christmas Day minus 42. j 

To most people, the memory 1 
of one holiday will grow faint 
as the other approaches. 

There are exceptions — the 
people for who “veterans” and| 
“Christmas” are inseparable Jr 

Hundreds of them work each 
year to decorate the wards at 
Alameda County’s Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital and U.S. 
Naval Hospital. 

There are others also mem- 
bers of the Veteran’s Hospital 
Christmas Committee— who will 
wrap Christmas Gifts, or ar- 
range entertainment. 

There are the veterans and 
servicemen themselves, whose 
holidays the committee hopes 
to brighten. 

And there is the backbone of 
the entire holiday project— those 
who contribute their dollars and 
cents to the fund drive. 

As the campaign shifts into 
high gear— on Christmas Day 
minus 42— the "backbone'’ is al- 
ready making headway toward 
the $18,000 goal: 

OAKLAND 

Widows of World War I, Chapfcs s 5.00 
Scottish Rita Ladlas Club 20.00 


I Ciijlna 

ML- 

l l 


Inary Workers Alliance Local 

3) 10.00 

Lodge No. 18, Daughters of 

Norway 10.00 

Lady Glencoe Lodge 20.00 

Foothill Sewing Club . 10.00 

Meader Bros 10.00 

Catholic Ladies Aid Society, 

Branch No. 51 10.00 

Viking Supply Co. . 


Diamond Laurel Lions Club 10.00 

Oakland Aux. No. 251, VMWI ...... 10.00 

C. B. S. Construction Inc. 10.00* 

Laundry Workers Union No. 2 — 10.00 
Clifford Electric 10.00 


Dailey Body Co. t . 


Yettow Cab Co. 
rovlsi 


tCft 

ie No. 63, Ladies Auxi- 
rhood of Railway 


Mart 

Trtft 

B r other hodb bf Painters, Decorators 
& Paperhangers, Local No. 127. 

Peerless Stages, Inc 

Foothill Blvd. Women's Club, Inc. 

I. B. M. Corp. Oakland Branch 
BrooklyVi Parlor No. 157, N.D.G.W. 
Lionel C.' & Eleanor A. Raymond 
East Bay Navy Aux., No. 3765, 

V.F.W H 

Absit Invidia Rebekah Lodge 
American Legion Service Club 

A. Ferer & Co 

Swedish Society of Oakland . , 

OTHER CITIES 

V.F.W. Post No. 6435, Antioch 
Ladies Aux. VWWI, No. 2125 

Benicia 

Sequoia Parlor No. 27; 


25.00 

10.00 
15.00 


10.00 

50.00 
5.00 

10.00 

25.00 
5.00 
5.00 

10.00 
5.00 

50.00 

10.00 
10.00 


$ 10.00 


V 




El Cerrito 2.50 

Clearprlnt Paper Co., Inc., 

Emaryvlllt 10.00 

Gustafson-Thompaon Unit, American 

Legion Auxllliary, Escalon 5.00 

Eschscholtiia Parlor No. 112, 

NDGW, Etna 2.50 

Fremont Ladies Aux. VWWI, 

No. 814, Fremont 5.00 

Gonzales Post No. 81, American 
Legion, Gonzales 10.00 


San Lorenzo Unit No. 675, American 

Legion Auxiliary, Hayward 10.00 

lone Memorial Aux. No. 8254, 

VFW, Iona 10.00 

Anona Parlor No. 164, NDGW, 

Jamestown :f 1.00 

Angellta Parlor No. 32, NDGW, 

Livermore 2.50 

Previously acknowledged $5,191.59 

Total $5,665.09 
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Oak Knoll Meeting 



Receiving guests at the annual Oak Knoll Meeting are (I. to r.) Paul Cronenwett, M.D., ACCMA Vice- 
President; Haroid Kay, M.D., ACCMA President; Admiral C. L. Andrews, Commandant, Oak Knoll 
Naval Hospital; Carl Goetsch, M.D., ACCMA Secretary-Treasurer; and Capt. W. S. Baker, Executive 
Officer of Oak Knoll Naval Hospital. Over 300 physicians attended this year's meeting, the first for 
Admiral Andrews and the liveliest in years. 




Many lady doctors were aboard the night of September 16th, including Drs. Dorothy Allen, Helen 
Thomson, and Helen Snook pictured above. 
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The Bulletin 


The evening's scientific program was conducted by Cdr. Donald Edwards, Cdr. Donald Robinson and 
Cdr. Raymond Watten shown in top photo. Bottom shot shows ACCMAers Drs. William Stiles, Earl Stern 
and Alexander Hatoff, lining up for some Steamboat Roast. 

October 1963 
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Woman 
At Home 


JEAN HAMILL blithe- 
ly faces the fashion com- 
petition familiar to the 
wives of military offic- 
ers. It begins at home — 
the spif-and-polish per- 
fection of uniforms set- 
ting stiff standards of 
appearance — continues 
to the ends of the earth. 
At each post are other 
wives who have collect- 
ed glamorous wardrobe 
additions in far and in- 
teresting stations. 


h SERIOUS mien is Mme. President in Tricos* 
ree piece knit of topaz color for business meet. 


• • 
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WRAGGE SUIT in orange 
and yellow reflects Jean 
Hamid's feeling for color. 


At Home 


CAPTAIN JAMES Ed- 
ward Hamill, chief of 
psychiatry at Oak Knoll 
Navy Hospital, and Jean 
were*; married in Mary- 
land on 


land on New Year's Eve 
19 years 'ago, reached 
their present home in 
Castro Valley via private 
practice in Texas and an 
impressive list of mili- 
tary posts. In San Diego 
the doctor was with the 
Marines and Jean had 
the unique distinction of 
being vice president of 
the Officers Wives Club* 
of tlje rival service. Now*' 
she is president of tfjet 
Oak Knoll wives clu& 
and has igpited a blaze 
of interest In more ac- 
tivities than the ven- 
erable organization has 
known in aqes. 


<Oahlanb^$fc(rribrne Mon., Dec. 16, 1963 


VETS' CHRISTMAS 


Decorations of all sizes, colors 
and shapes appeared pver the 
weekend In two Alameda Coun- 
| ty hospitals containing some 
1 1,300 veterans and servicemen. 

Hundreds of volunteers of the 
Veteran Hospitals’ Christmas 
Committee participated in the 
huge project. 

“Everything went without a 
hitch,” said committea presi- 
dent Art Ames. 

“When we finished, everybody 
at Oakland Naval Hospital and 
. at the Veterans Administration 
| Hospital in Livermore knew 
Christmas was just around the 
: comer. 

“The decorations really bright- 
ended things up.” 

Meanwhile contributions to the 
committee continue to pour in, 
even though the $18,000 goal has 
been reached. The extra funds 
wilfbe held over for use next 
year. 

Contributions: 

OAKLAND 

W. J. WOODS $ S.00 

Anon 3.00 

Oakland Police and Fire Pensioners 

Assn., Inc 10.00 

"Benas and Liner" 5.00 

Barbara Sprenger 25.00 

Freda C. Stoneback 5.00 

E. M. Lewis 1.00 

Mrs. R. A. Freeman 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Geo. P. Sorensen 5.00 

R. E. Foster 5.00 

Mrs. Clara E. Culbert 5.00 

in memory of 

Stanley S. Davis, M.D 20.00 

Tribune Mailers, Third Floor . 20.00 

lelen H. Whitehead 5.00 

i da L. Atterbury 3.00 

Mr. and Mrs. R. D. Boyd 10.00 


Vivian A. Mitchell 

/Mrs. Edith G. Walker 

„ . . ALAMEDA 

Division 530, Overhaul and 

Repair 

Mrs. Olive B. Pope i. 

Mrs. T. E. Moore 

Alameda Chapter 
No. 386, O.E.S 

ALBANY 

Anon 

Eugenie S. Mylett 

BERKELEY 
Campanile Post No. 402, 

American Legion 

Minnie Rose 

In memory of Lieut. Paul James 

Schwegler, U.S.A.A.F 

Charles L. Schwartz 

CASTRO VALLEY 

Harold E. Bell 

Castro Valley Aux. V.F.W. 

Post No. 8617 

LIVERMORE 
In memory of my husband 

and son 

Frederick D. Seward 

ORINDA 

Mrs. Helen W. Corbett 

Anon 

PIEDMONT 

Mrs. Chas. W. Peterson ....... 

Mrs. M. M. Lesser 

SAN FRANCISCO 
San Franclsco-Oakland Photo 
Engravers Union No. 8 
In appreciation for the help my 
brother Is reliving in 

Veterans Hospital 

SAN LEANDRO 

Mr. and Mrs. Todd W. Williams 

Mrs. Frank Emslie 

Mrs. Evyln S. Barlow 

St. Peters Lutheran Ladles Aid 

G. F. Fernandes 

Mrs. Rose Karst 

In memory of Philip N. Dalton 

Alyn Michaelson h 

SAN LORENZO 

Girl Scout Troop No. 2539 

District Council of Painters 
No. 16 

VALLEJO 

Lee Jeskey 

John King Post No. 619, 

American Legion 

In memory of Sisters, Elizabeth 
Kratzer and Alleen Powell, 

Carl H. Kreh, Aux. No. 1123, 

V.F.W 

WALNUT CREEK 

Vera Hinckley 

Mrs. Fred F. Freitas 

OTHER CITIES 

Marla Bishop, Fremont 

Mr. and Mrs. S. H. McConnell, 
Lafayette 


TREEBARK erep* as blue 
as her eyes, perfect for 
Oak Knoll Officers Club 
gala In fine old setting. 


FASHION is just eatph- f 
ing up with the layetsH 
look Jean has long used 
effectively. "It's a way 
of dressing that allows 
service wives to move 
their wardrobes from 
warmer to colder cli- 
mates," she says. 

Devotecf to tweeds, . 
knits and sportive wraps 
such as her racoon col- 


( Weekend) NAVY TIMES M3 


lospital 

rstborn 


OAKLAND, Calif. — Patient 
at the Naval Hospital here, 20- 
year-old Gary L. Sehrt, seaman, 
strolled into the hospital’s ob- 
stetrics and gynecology service 
late last month. 

The sailor wasn’t lost; he 
wanted to confirm what his rela- 
tives had told him. 

Sehrt leafed through an old 
baby-arrivals log and found that 
he was the first born in the Oak 
Knoll hospital, Aug. 4, 1943, 
while his father was serving in 
the Pacific. 

The hospital's first baby will 
soon be released to inactive 
serving aboard the 
jjwr Providence out 
ika, Japan. Young 
K&to attend IBM 
the San Francisco 


Mariposa Parlor No. M, N.D.O.W., 
Mariposa 


In m.mory of John P. K«nn 

Mount Eden 

Mr. and Mr*. H. G. Jensen, 
Paradise 


roiauia* 

Enterprise American Legion Post 

No. 746, lnc« Redding 

Tess and Mlchtpr# Vv 

San Pablo 

Paul E. Rivers Aux. No. 7906, 

V.F.W., Union City 

Michael Llbonatl, Jr. Post, V.F.W. 


Vacaville . .... 

Total 

Total 

Previously acknowledged 
Total to Date 


5.00 
.$ 511.30 
511.30 
.18,003.44 
$18,514.74 


of Yol 

Sehrtjji 

..>1 

J lea/YEf 


recent research project at 
our Antartic bases) she 
keeps herself busy with 
o i I painting; teaching 
daughter Karen to ride 
English style; rooting for 
Tims Foothill High frosh 
football team; helping c 
Steve, a senior at Castro 
Valley High, make plans 
for entering the Univer- 


nK. 


■> 


O 


k 

i 


O 


O 


sity of Maryland. 

. And, of course, keep- 
iog a baker's dozen ac- 
tivities of Officers Wives 
club on the right track. 


O 



— 
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Proud hunters from Letterman and Oak Knoll Hospitals, perched aboard a small truck 
near Robbins, Sutter County, display part of the results of the morning’s 
* shooting. Bee Photo 

A 

• *■ .• ,r • ,1 •; 

Hand icapped Hunters Tally 
97* Birds In Sutter Shoot 

ROBBINS, Sutter Co. — 100 birds. Archer drove one of the Robbins Lions and the 



NTATION — Rear Adm. Cecil L. 
s (left), commanding officer of 

d H ? 


land s Naval Hospital, accepts part 
000 hi-fi system from Mrs. Olive 
Holman O. Lenhart and retired 


Navy Capt. Wells C. Felts. The instru- 
ments will entertain patients nv medical 
wards and clinics. Lenhart is ; president 
of the Pacific Instrument-Co. of -'Oakland. 
Felts is his assistant. 




Bismarck, a Weimaraner hunt- 
ing dog, ceased to quiver and 
took up a point next to a 
small stand of hay in a field 
of the William J. Duffy ranch 


the small trucks which took 
the servicemen into the fields. 

A judge is a judge, and 
Archer warned the hunters to 
tag their birds before leaving 


seven miles' north of Robbins, the hunting area, or risk the 
Eugene Williams, a former|f a P h) s gavel and the ac- 


chief aviation boatswain’s 
mate, sat in his chair with a 
12 gauge shotgun in the ready 
position. 

Presently a v ring necked 
pheasant rose from the stand 
of hay, beating a staccato tat- 
too against the still, chill 
morning air. 

Willianip fired — it was a 1 
clean shot— and^the whir of 
the falling bird's wings 
ceased. 

Third B|rd 

Bis/narck brought the. bird 
back to the waiting small 
truck and Williams, from his 
wheel chair seat, had downed 
his third' pheasant of the 
morning. • ' ■ . 

“But I’ve missed four other 
shots,” grinned Williams, who 
has hid his legs amputated 
below the knees. 

The occasion yesterday was 
the 10th annual pheasant hunt 
for veterans and disabled 
servicemen from Lettermen 
and Oak Knoll Hospitals in 
the bay area, sponsored by the 
Robbins Lions Club and the 
Knights Lending Sportsmans 
Club of Knights Landing, 
Yolo Comity.' 

Frapk }<enzy, a 24 year old 
marine lance corporal, upheld 
thi? tradition of the corps 
when he set his •' crutches 
aside while tallyihg five 
pheasants. 

Ttvo For Sailor 
Lloyd Sevitts, a former 
first class air boatswain 
aboard the super carrier USS 
Constellation, who lost his 
legs above the kpees when a 
landing arresting cable snap- 
ped during landing operations 
last July, said he got “a cou- 
ple of birds.” 

Sevitts, ironically, was a re- 
placement aboard the Con- 
stellation for Chief Williams, 
who was injured in a similar 
arresting cable accident in 
January, 1963. -. 

A real veteran of the shoot 
is Roy Landrelh; who drives 
the‘bus‘«{hieh hauls the men 
fron| tl&jipspilals. Landreth, 
who hks an artifical left hand, 
but drives' a seipi truck and 
trailer for the naval .supply 
depot, was attending his fifth 
shoot. He got tilvo birds, even 
though,-“they just didn’t seem 
to fly my wav.” 

Morning's Tally 
The gathering of 32 dis- 
abled men brought down 
about 97 birds out of 130 
planted by members of the 
clubs. 

According to C. D. Archer, 
judge of the municipal court 
in Knights Landing, the tally 
was not quite so good as that 
of last year when the hospital 
marksmen bagged 97 out of 


companyifg $25 fine. 

“Otherwise, you can line up 
at tJje left with your money 
ready,” he quipped. 

Commander. Frank Golbran- 
son, a doctor in charge of the 
prosthetic research laboratory 
at Oak Knoll, said that his 
ward would like to -invite 


members of the Knights Land- 
ing Sportsmans Club to Oak 
Knoll for a dinner and tour 
of the hospital in appreciation 
for the yearly hunts. ' 

The prosthetic research lab- 
oratory manufactures -t||e ar- 
tificial limbs for amputee 
patients. 

The veterans had luiith in 
the Sportsmans Club in 
Knights Landing early yester- 
day afternoon before return- 
ing, with the product of a 
fair day’s hunting, to 'Oak 
Knoll. 
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Navy Spending 
Tops $2 Billion 


-j&J 


The Navy spent more than 
$2 billion in Northern Cali- 
fornia, Nevada and Utah this 
year, Rear Admiral E. E. 
Yeomans of the 12th Naval 
District announced yesterday, 


ists, totalled $85.3 million. 

The largest Navy contrac- 
tors was the Lockheed Cor- 
poration missile division at 
Sunnyvale, which received 
$498 million as prime con- 
tractor ih the Navy’s Polaris 


The payroll for 39,100 ci- misSile program., 
vilian workers totaled $281.3 "The Navy is still the big 


million. Pay for 11,700 shore- 
based sailors and Marines, 


gest 

Bay 


single 

Area, - ’ 


business in the 
Admiral Yeo- 


and for 12,450 active reserv- mans said. 
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Defense Funds 
For Bay Area > 
Hospitals 

Washington 

The tentative Department 
of^efense budget for 1964-65 
includes $28.6 million for two 
neW military hospitals in tlie 
, s£n Francisco Bay Area, it 
was learned yesterday. 

The money will finance a 
new $14.3 million. 550-beri 
| Letterman Army hospital and 
, a new $14.3 million. 650-bed 
f| Oakland i Oak Knoll) Naval 
) h<£pital. 

secret ary^ot Defense Rob- 
ert McNamara announced 
last June that he would seek 
tiie money to -build the new 
hospitals. 
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avy Tells Where All 
Your Money is Going 


zr 
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The U. S. Navy, the largest 
single business in the Bay Area, 
has once again issued its “an- 
nual report to the stockholders.” 

More than $2 billion was 
poured Into the Northern Cali- 
fornia, Nevada and Utah econ- 
omy during the year, reported 
Rear Adm. E. E. Yeomans, 
commandant of the 12th Naval 
District. * 

. Pay for 39,100 civilians totaled 
$281 million, and amounted to 
. $85 million for 11,700 shore-based 
J sailors and Marines and for 12,- 
450 reservists. 

Another $1.6 billion was spent 
to provide ships and installa- 
, tions with utilities, supplies, 
services, equipment and mili- 
tary hardware. 

J TOP RECIPIENT i; 

The largest single recipient off 
Navy money was the Missif/ 

; Division of Lockheed Corp. . 
Sunnyvale, which won $498 mi 1 
lion as prime contractor in thl 
Polaris missile program. 

The “more than $2 billion’ 
figure does not include $34 mil- 
lion paid to 21,700 ,sailors and 
Marine s serving on 48 ships 
home-ported here, and to per- 
sonnel of 10 air groups. 
DEPENDENTS PAY 

Nor does it include $73 mil- 
lion paid to military dependents 
and retired personnel residing 
in the district. 

Some local breakdowns: 

Oakland Naval Supply Center 
—Called the “world’s largest 
supply center,” it paid more 
than $27 million in salaries, in- 
stalled a $2.5 million automation 
program, and paid out $46.8 mil- 
lion in local purchases and serv- 
ice contracts. 

Alameda Naval Air Station- 


Paid out $63 million to 7,565 
civilians and 1,540 station-based 
military personnel; paid anoth- 
er $26 million to 12,000 ships’ 
personnel; spent $30 million to 
operate the facility; and spent 
$3.3 million on 200 new housing 
units. 

Mare Island — paid out $125 
million for services, equipment 
and materials. Salaries for 10,- 
000 civilians and 300 military 
personnel amounted to $85 mil- 
lion. 


! 
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ELEY— Jay L. Barrin- 
ger, 38, a Navy enlistee! man 
stationed at Treasury Island, 
was beaten over the head with a 
tire iron early today by two men 
who demanded his wallet. 

Barringer, who lives 'at 945 
University Ape., suffered three 
severe cuts on the head. He was 
treated at Herrick Memorial 
Hospital and transferred to Oak- 
land Naval Hospital. 

Ve told Berkeley police officer 
Martin Pursley that, the men 
accosted him as he was assist- 
ing two friends into his dar at 
Ninth Street and University 
Avenue. 

Witnesses disagreed on de- 
scriptions of the assailants. .Bar- 
ringer’s wallet, which contained 
no money, was missing. 
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Hv Boh Robertson 

A wind-whipped white cloud of 


gas turned the pier 4 
Supply Center into a 
bedlam yesterday inor 

More than 175 mil 
ees were sent Jo hospi' 
fumes, which esc* 
when a big, press 
cylinder was dropped bn 
the dock whereat broke. 

Two of this number were in 
serious condition^rhey are 
See Page 4, Col. 1 
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Deadly 
Fumes on 

h' 

Waterfront 


From Page 1 

William Washington. 57. of 
711 47th street, Oakland, a 
stevedore, and Pete Ladjimi, 

64,. of Los Angeles, a ship's 
fireman. 

thirty -five others were 
kept for observation and 
further treatment, most of 
them at Oakland Naval Hos- 
pital, which became the dis- 
aster-treatment center of the 
episode. 

The rest were given oxy- 
gen therapy and sent home 
or to private physicians. Hun- 
dreds of other warehouse and 
office workers within a half- 
mile radius suffered eye and 
throat irritation. 

A Navy spokesman, who 
hinted there had been a 
breach of safety precautions, 
said an investigation will be 
launched immediately. 

The unnerving episode — 
many thought it was an 
enemy attack — began at 8:30 
a.m. as stevedores were pre- 
paring to load the ffeightei 
President Grant for her 
scheduled departure for Pa- 
cific ports last night. 

) As four gangs set up the 
■ shipboard rigging, others 
moved a train of six dock 
carts into position on the 
dock for unloading. Each of 
the 3 Vz -foot-high starts bore 
a heavy steel cylinder, five 
feet long by two' and one-half 
feet in diameter, filled with 
2000 pounds of - liquid 
chlorine. 

Then, a wheel on ohe of 
the carts struck a hole, one 
of the cylinders teetered, j 
then rolled off and crashed 
to the pavement. 

A seam parted and the le- 
thal cloud began hissing forth 
and billowing out toward 
open water on the prevailing 
wind. 

SHIFT 

Then, suddenly, the wind j 
shifted and enveloped t h e ; 
fleeing throng of some 50 
workmen on the dock. A doz- 
en ship’S crewmen and an 
estimated 4Q 
trapped 
because 
rectly 
inder, 
of the ship 
perately for 

Blinded and gjjpJtig. the i 
men on the doefc; stumbled 
toward on-shore refuge. 

Naval Supply Center Fitev 
men Jack Bua. jta. of 1415 
156th avenue, San Leandro, 
braved the turned and finally 
got a ladder up toi’the men 
trapped on board. They clam- 
bered down, holding their 
breaths as long as possible, 
and ran for safety ■’ 
PANDEMONIUM 
In the pandemonium, crew- 
man Gill Alexander,’ 31, of 
San Pedro, missed a friend, 
looked back and saw him 
leaning helplessly against the 
warehouse on the dock. Al- 
exander dashed back into the 
thickening cloud and led him 




Firemen kosed down the dock and the broken 
workers escaped from tne 


gency oxyge; 
victims.- 

By now, iglsps of r _ 
chlorine cloud, born on 
cious eddiesvof wind, began 
afflicting persons far from 
the immediate scene. 

POLICEMAN 
Federal policeman C. J 
Galich 56, of 46 Manila ave- 
u (klaad. took a post at 
jet bnd of Pier 4 and 
id vehicular traffic 
lief ended up in the 
1 with the others. 

- eight men on the 
rvoy ship USS Davis 
fdur tug boats— all ! 
1 ‘ d from the President 
laranTby the huge warehouse 
on Pier 4— Were sickened or 
suffered stinging eyes and 
throats. All were treated at 
the Treasure Island Naval 
Dispensary and released to 
private physicians or sent 
back to duty. 

Five repairmen, working 
on the roof of a Port of Oak- 
land building a half-mile 
away, were hit by an errant 
whiff of the gas. Two of them 
—Curtis Johnson, 39, of 9823 
Eippire road, Oakland, andj 
Dppald Powers, 26. of. 1431 
east 32nd street, Oakland- 
were put to bed in fair condi- 
tion at Merritt Hospital- 
At least two crewmen of 
two. other tog’s -were felled 


as their craft*plowed through 
the low-lying cloud, which 
finally' moved out onto the 
bay and was dissipated. They 
| were Lloyd Sharp, 20. and 
William Payne, 29, both of 
whom live at the Supply Cen- 
ter. 

About 110 of the casualties 
were transported from the 
swamped Naval Supply Cen- 
ter dispensary to Oakland 
Naval Hospital in police- 


escorted buses. I Naval doctors and twice that 

“And I can tell you, man. many nurses and corpsmen 
that bus ride was hell.” said swung into action, screening 
stevedore Pearlis Jackson. 49. out the i ess seriously afflict- 
of 9027 Seventh street. Oak- ed and putting, the, others. to 
land. bed. Those admitted ware 

During the tortuous half- given intravenous strops ol 
hour ride, he said, many oWammoP™ “* t 
the victims passed out or 


|he victims Passed founts 

vomited, and all were cougn- , > 

ing and gasping and weeping 01 KL1 

profusely 


At the hospital, some 30 


t«e prevent _ 

tenfially fatal b 1 9 n'cifi a 
spasms, an 

of oxygen | 

Captain A. J. Draper, chief 

of medical service a't'the hos- 


Ipital. said, a big dose of chl0 ' 
rine coulcf be instantly fatal 
and lesser doses create seri- 
ous irritation and pneumonia- 
like release of fluids in the 
lungs and bronchial trays, 

, “You certainly; .can,, 
chlorine , a lethal gas. 
tain Draper said 'After 

was the first one the Ger 
mgfis used in World War. 1 
before they got something 
" more refined. ’ 


enter St., B 
Paid at Ber* 


aqc 


Chlorine gas fumes fi 
broken . cylinder sent more 
tfean 100 pCfsoris to hospitals 
t^day in th^ Oakland port 
ai-ea. 

* ■' ' N a v dl Hospital 

t 110 and Treasure Is- 
land hospital 19 for cough- 
ing, vomiting and nausea. 

cylinder was* being taken 
Pier 4 for loading aboard the 
ican President Lines’ U.S. 
Irant when it rolled off a dock 
iart and Aptured shortly before 
a.m. jar 

' The clout of fumes first drifted 
out over the, harbor. Then a wind 
blew the ilpud back. 

Fifty-seycn of the fumes vic- 
tims were.^board the liner. Many 
others were dock workers. 

The chlorine gas was being 
sent to Guam as an insecticide 
and water purifier. 

Oakland police quickly set up 
traffic barricades to the area. 

The Coast Guard put out warn- 
ings for all motorists and boats 
to stay a mile away. 

One doctor who treated pa- 
tients said tlie symptoms were 
similar to those of pneumonia. 


San 


Sunday 


2 Chjorine 
Victims Still 
In Hospital ^ 

, • . i_ 

An but two of the oo 
chlorine " gas victims held 
overnight at Oakland -Na- 
val Hospital w ere released 
yesterftjjy. 

Doctomsaid the t>yo still on 
the serious list— William 
Washington^ 57. of 711 -47th 
street, Oakland, and PWe 
Ladjim$ 64- bos Angeles- 
had prpor respiratory ’condi- 
tions. W& 

In aU, 175 military and civil 
service workers werfe sent to 
hospitals for at least emer- 
gency treatment Friday after 
inhaling chlorine fumes when 
a steel cylinder containing 
2000 pounds of liquid chlorine 
fell and cracked open. 

The accident happened at 
the Oakland Naval Supply 
Depot,' where the chjorinfe 
containers were being loaded 
aboard a freighter for Guam. | 


out. 

“Aw. I felt in pretty good 
shape anyhow,” Alexander 
said from his hospital bed. 

Base firemen wearing 
smoke masks arrived on the 
scene, administering emer- 
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GAS VICTIM LEONARD ERICKSON CHECKED 

On ship when dockside accident freed-ebforine. 
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Hundreds 

Near^Dock 

: • "• v-;; 

Evacuated 

Nearly 200 dock workers and 
merchant seamen were hospital- 
ized here today when a 1,000- 
pound cylinder of deadly chlo- 
rine gas fell and ruptured, spew- 
ing poisonous tumes over a wide 
West Oakland waterfront area. 
Two are in serious condition. 
The accident occurred at the 
Oakland Naval Supply Center at 
8:30 a.m. when the cylinders 
were being brought on dock 
carts for loading aboard the 
American President Lines 
freighter, S.S. President Grant. 

The alarm brought police, fire 
equipment and Coast Guard 
emergency patrols; For a itme 

Pictures, Page 13 

barricades were set up to seal 
off the area. Some persons in 
adjacent residences and ware- 
house buildings were evacuated. 

The gas alert was canceled 
about an hour after the first 
alarm was sounded — after the 
dangerous fiimes had been dissi- 
pated into the atmosphere. 
There was a danger for a time 
of explosion and fire since chlo- 
rine is highly inflammable, when 
combined with chemicals used 
in magnesium flares such as 
those used at traffic accident 
scenes. 

The -stricken workers, long- 
shoremen, tug crews and sea- 
men aboard the Grant and the 
nearby Military Sea Transporta- 
tion Service troopship, USNS 
Mitchell, were sped to Oakland 
Naval Hospital and Treasure Is- 
land Naval Dispensary by police 
escorted buses after preliminary 
treatment on the base. 

At Oakland Naval Hospital; 95 
were treated and released and 
29 kept for • observation. At 
Treasure Island 55 were treated 
and dispensary officials at the 
Supply Center said about 20 ad- 
ditional workers had been 
treated there. 

The two reported seriously, in- 
jured are William Washington 
of 771 47th St., Oakland.'’ and 
Pfte Ladjimi of Los Angeles 
The big gas cylinder, five feet 

■~w 

long 'and about t : H feet ;iji cir- 
cumference, fell and 'Iruptured 

about 8 .10 a_m. The Oakland 

2 7 = Ts 

brker 
complained 
of chlorine gas fumes at 8:58 
a.m. , A few moments later, the 
Center fire department called 
and 3fequested help and also 
asked for the Oakland fire boat. 
At 9:07 a,m., the Oakland Police 
got its first mes- 
d. At 9:40, an all 
unded. 

cylinder fell, the 
poisonoiis'gfeen gas hissed from 
the metal container and formed 
a low cloiid, drifting out into 
the Oakland Middle Harbor. 
The cloud, however, was caught 
by prevailing breezes and waft- 
ed back to the dock area, 
blanketing workers and crew- 
men who were scattering to 
safety. 

Most of the victims caught by 
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the gas were 
vomiting 
eye irritati 
the waterfi 
ported affect 
As soon as 



g, many 
Jaining of 
idents in 
were re- 
ediately. 
alarm was 


received, Oakland police sent 
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p 

ard 
seal, off the 
and Out- 
ned ship- 

Wmto 


every available motorcycle offi- 
cer and squad car into the area 
to aid in the -evacuation. Barri- 
cades w 
Eighth 
Streets, 'bm 
ly tv dT 
complained'' of 
of garlic in the 
away odor of chlorii 

Meanwhile, the 
sent patrol boats b 
entrance to the " 
er Harbors ani. 
ping in the Bay land Estuary 
steer away from' the scene. 

The Oakland Eire Department 
dispatched 24; pieces of equip- 
ment including the fire boat 
“City of Oakland.” The San 
Francisco fire’ *’■ * " 
the scene am 

As emerge: 
to the scene, 
was.broadcasi 
radio stations. 

In addition, 
by bus to thi 
at Treasure 
ere' 
ofl 


at also sped to 

by. 

ehicles rushed 
-igalert” signal 
all Bay Area 



were taken 
dispensary 
iese were 
’ members of tugs operating 
liers at the center. 



e affected by the gas 
were dock workers and crew- 
mefi aboard the President Grant 
as well as the tugs. 
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Hospital to 
Release 29 
GasVictims 


All but two of the 31 men ad- 
mitted to Oakland Naval Hos- 
pital after their skirmish with 
deadly chlorine gas are expect- 
ed to be released today. 

William T. Washington, 51, a 
stevedore of 771 47tti St., Oak- 
land, and Pete Ladjimi. 64 v of 
Los Angeles, a ship’s 'fireman, 
were in serious condition follow- 
ing the accident Friday at Oak- 
land Naval Supply Center. 

Cap.t William S. Baker Jr., 
acting commander of the hos- 
pital, said the other 29 men 
were held for 24 hours observa- 
tion and would gd home unless 
“unforeseen complications” oc- 
curred. 

The men are merchant sea- 
men and civilian dock workers. 
They are: 

Walter J. Oaks, 60, Long 
Beach; Lawrence E. Smith, 40, 
723 Sweeney St., San Francisco: 
Enoch Pringle.. 22, 608 31st, 
Oakland; Jack P. Bua, 45, 1415 
156 Ave., San Leandro; Glen L: 
Holbrook, 63, 4346 25th St., San 
Francisco 

William Payne, 29, J o p 1 i n, 
Mo.; Camilo Ganci, 55 . 4600 
Manila Ave., Oakland; Lowall 
Harbin, 30, 2380 Market Ave , 
San Pablo; Charlie Riggs, 52; 
Larkspur; Thomas V. Jacksort, 
43, 811 Alvarado St., San Fran- 
cisco. 

Everett J. White, 57 , 9012 
Burr St., Oakland; Robert H. 
Williams, 39, 968 Aileen St.. 
Oakland; James Webb. 48, 1701 
62nd St., Berkeley; Alexander 
Gild, 31, San Pedro; Pearlis 
Jackson, 49, 902 Center St., Oak- 
land; Howard Holoman, 39, 1532 
53rd Ave., Oakland; Leslie EL 
Hayes, 49, of 32283 Mission 
Blvd., Hayward; Michael Greg- 
ory, 55, of Kansas City, Mo. 

Clarence Bennett, 39, 2443 
Sacramento St., Berkeley; and 
Cedric Simon, 53, California Ho- 
tel, Oakland. 

Sylvester Brown, 44, 865 42nd. 
St„ Oakland; Leroy G. Clark.' 
42, Long Beach; Isiah Jones, 
56, 537 Aileen St., Oakland; John 
Johnson, 44, 1221 Russell St.,' 
Berkeley; Adelard Napoleon 
Plourde, 64, 415 Jones St., San 
Francisco. 

Edwardo Melendez, 38, of 
Torrance; Charley Dickerson,. 
67, Carleton St., Berkeley; Cecjt 
Henderson, 41, 233 Wistan Rd.. 
Oakland; Martin Person, 45, 
Redwood City. 
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[porkers 


More i tnui^fi 
the Oakland^ 

Center an4..ji 
\ate bti$hte& 

Mined v by cnlo rine 
today . J 


woll to i intravenous injec- 
tions and- ox> gen^ ' Draper 


The cnlofine was "being 


-hipped fo^grttaiit on the 
Pres i d e n t G#?spi • i'ot; pun 1 1 - 
cation of water and sani- 
tary facilities jand "as ah in- 
sert repellant. 
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Airmen Safe 


Two Jets Collide 
Oyer East Bay 


Two Air Force jet inter- 
ceptors collided in mid-air 
over rugged hill country in 
eastern Alameda county 
yesterday but all four 
crewmen escaped serious 
injury. 

In an earlier mishap, the 
pilot of a Navy propeller* j 
driven fighter plane made a 
safe emergency landing near 
Fresno after the engine 
. failed. 

In the East Bay accident, 
involving two F-101 Voodoo 
jets, the pilot and radar- 
observer of one plane para- 
chuted to safety. The other 
craft, although suffering 
wing-tip damage, made it 
back to Hamilton Air Force 
Base. 

SIGHTING 

Pilot of the downed craft,’ 
First Lieutenant Virgil O. 
McCollum II, 24, and his 
radar-observer, Captain Her- 
man VV. Jarrett, 31, landed 
near tiie ranch of Ronald 
Enos on Cull Canyon road, 
three miles north of Castro 
Valley. 

“My boy sighted their 
parachutes.” Enos said. 

“Daddy, men are jumping 
out of an airplane,” 41-2 -ye av- 
oid Robert said, running to 
where Enos was working in 
the barnyard. 

Both airmen were held in i 
Oakland Naval Hospital for! 
observation and were treated [ 
for cuts and bruises inflicted 
in ejecting from the aircraft. I 

The crew of the other plane 
was Captain Andrew H. 
Thomas, 25, and Captain 
Donald W. Dwinnell, 30. 

All four are members of 
the 437th Fighter Interceptor 
Squadron at Oxnard (Ven- 
tura county) and were re- 


turning to their base from 
Hamilton. The accident oc- 
curred about 2:15 p.m. 

‘The crash-latiding of the 
Navy craft, an A1H Sky- 
raider, was carried out by 
Lieutenant Richard F. Col- 
lins of Attack Squadron 152 
based at Alameda Naval Air 
Station. 

He brought the plane down 
through a cloud layer and 
made a wheels-up landing in 
a harvested grain field about 
nine miles northeast of 
Fresno. 


Gas Attack 


at 

pri- 
poi- 
gas 

All will recover, doctors 
said, but 29 will be kept at 
Oak Knoll Naval* Hospital 
for observation.-^ 

The deadly gqs wafted 
across a wide area of the 
base ancl to' offices and 
warehousesSsiar as a nule 
west of the installation. 

A shift fa the Wind dissi- 
pated it o Bay. 

The accident (occurred 
when a twoby^our brace 
on a dock wagon gave way 
and a chlorine cylinder 
rolled to the pavement. 

“Itfthe fagypetured the 
five-foot cylinder and the 
gas rose in a dense cloud,” 
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Cause of 
Jet Crash 
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Four Periled 
By Chlorine 
Will Recover 

Authorities say four men re- 
maining in Oakland Naval Hos- 
pital after a brush with chlorine 
gas will be released this week. 

More than 25 men were re- 
leased shortly before noon Satur- 
day. They had inhaled fumes 
Friday when a 1,000-pound cylin- 
der containing the gas fell from 
a loading trailer at the Oakland 
Naval Supply Center Friday and 
ruptured. _ 

Still hospitalized are Pete La- 
djimi, 64, of Los Angeles, a 
ship’s fireman; William Payne, 
29, -and Lloyd G. Sharp, 19, Navy 
men stationed at the center: and 
William T. Washington, 51, of 
771 47th St., a stevedore. 

The tank was being loaded 
abroad the American President 
Lines freighter President Grant 
;srhen it rolled off the trailer, 
fell about two feet to the pier 
Mid broke along a seam. 
.-Firemen sealed off a large 
■Section of west Oakland, but 
favorable winds dispelled the 
tfloud of dangerous fumes. 

I In the meantime, the Navy 
convened a four-man board of 
inquirty to find out why the 
accident occurred. 


Air Force investigators met in 

closed-door sesston at Hamilton 

Air Force 'Bale 'today in an at- 
‘ MW™ 

tempt to find , out what eai 

two -jet interceptors to coll: 

above Hayward yesterday. 

One of the 2 (Mon F101B “Voo- 
doo” interceptors gashed into a 
ridge near Moraga' after its two- 
man crew parachuted to safety. 
The other landed wildly at Ham- 
ilton, running , the length of , the 
runway before it was stopped 
by a cable barrier. 

Investigator^ questioned Capt. 
Andrew H. Thomas. 25. pilot of 
the plane thatpmded safely; and 
his radar interceptor operator, 
Capt. Donald W. Dwinell, 20 

1st Lt. Virgil 0. McCollum) III. 
25, pilot of the p 1 a s.e that 
crashed, is confined to Oakland 
Naval Hospital with a back in- 
jury. 

His operator, Capt. Herman 
W. Jarrett, 31, underwent, sur- 
gery at the hospital today for 1 a 
knee injury suffered in parachut- 
ing safely. Xpg 

Rescue came within minutes. 
Contra Costa and Alameda Coun- 
ty sheriff’s deputies, searching 
the area for four fleeing juve- 
niles, heard radio calls of the 
collision, spotted the descenjling 
parachutes, and found the .air- 
men. 

All four airmen are from ^Ox- 
nard AFB in Southern Califor- 
nia, in the 347th Fighter-Inter- 
ceptor Wing, but are a part of 
the 28th North American Air De- 
fense Region headquartered at 
Hamilton AFB. 

They were flying unarmed 
planes on what Hamilton spokes- 
men said was a crew-training 
mission. Voodoos often carry 
iFalcon missiles, and sometimes 
carry nuclear-armed Genie air- 
to-air missiles. 


Clouds of poisonous chlorine 
gas, released when a cylin- 
der burst alter a fall, sick- 
ened more than 200 workers 
at the Oakland Naval Supply 
Center today. The fumes 
drifted across a wide area, 

| reaching as far as a mile 

^ from the installation. Above 

are cylinders of fhe type 
that burst. Left, Seaman 

C. D. Bernardo holds a hand- 
|1 kerchief to his face. Righf is 
John Boduar, crew member, 

A who was alnjpst overcome. 

There w/eneMjjc > fa+alities. but 
MUK «11| 20 to. ,3fa«jHihe victims are 

H beiqcj heftf in a hospital for 

•• titoVSC?.: 1 . Bill:"! Photo? 

iii,i.iiiiiiiiiiiimiiiin«iiiiiiiiiinitniu#..«i limn Pge'rof contracting bronchial 

i .pneumonia. 

’ Most victim- - i fered irri- 

tation of the eyes, throat 
and luhgs*. hut. responded 
injec- 


the basotst 
.freighter} 
pfe t v a $ 

Mitchel 
ship D 

:|o. ^onft™_. 

■i-LKwere taken to 
Oak- Knoll find §5 to the dis- 
T>ei4sary up 'itfeasure Island 
after emergency treatment 
at the i >ase Ai’tjpensary. 

AT OAK KNOLL, t)r. Ar- 
thurT)rapev. chief of medi- 
cine. slid at ieust 12 were in 


cation 
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VICTIMS OF GAS: Stricken dpdr worked are treated ‘ at 


VICTIMS OI GAS: siricHe. ■ . Gas escap ed 

Scfres'were h^pUaUzed forjr 


ent or observation. 
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WASHINGTON - The Defense J 
Department -asked Congress to- 
day to auth&fee more than $34 
million for Bay ' Area military 
construction projects, including 
new facilities at' the Oakland 
Naval Hospital and Letterman 
Army Hospital in San Francisco. 

The request . was contained in 
tlt« department’s $1.8 billion 
construction authorization bill, 
including $711 million for im- 
proving military family housing 
in the United States and at over- 
seas bases. 

Rep. Carl Vinson, D - Ga.. 
chairman of the House Armed 
Services Committee, said hear- 
ings on the bill will begin about, 
Feb, 10. 

The bill merely authorizes the 
projects. Appropriations for in- 
dividual projects must be ap- 
proved separately later. 

BAY ALLOCATIONS 
The' $14.5 million earmarked 
for the Oakland Naval Hospital 
is for construction of a new 650- 
bed hospital on its present 
grounds. Letterman Hospital 
would get $14.3 million for a.550-,. 
bed facility -at the Presidio m 
San Francisqo. .Ni-yfe 
The separate Mterizatiotis 
we're approved by the Defense 
Department -despite the recom- 
mendation iof a congressional 
subcommittee that the two hos- 
pitals be consolidated in Oak- 
land for economy reasons, bv 
Another big project included 
in the bill is $2,02§,000 for the 
Oakland Army Terminal. A 
spokesman at the base said this 
wotild be used for construction 
of a new building to house the 
terminal's computer and data- 
processing equipment. 
TRANSIENT HOUSING 
it also would 1 include funds to 
remodel present transient hous- 
ing facilities, for military fam- 
ilies awaitiug overseas transpor- 
tation and renovating the main 
administration building. 

Other Bay Area installations 
for which authorization is sought 
■ included: 

Navy — Alameda Naval Air 
Station, $406 ,000 :>N aval Weapons 
Station, Concord, $720,600; Nav- 
al Supply Center; Oaland, $590,- 

r,n ; Naval Radiological De- 
>05? I .ai ma tory, San Francis- 

i a i-rii ■ -ySffiffiqfeidio' of San P ran- 

t 

'$art RafjP 
AFB, Fal 


HamiltoiivXFB, 
Triavis 

HHP A— -,-1161,000: Math- 
er ,\1 ; D JSacrbmenlo, $43hOOO; 
Defense Supply Agency, Tracy , 
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■erally have shown ‘a tooper- 
k , ative attitude in dealing with 

• s, planned re- city Ilall officials. V 
n- rambling old 

Hospital is a It \vas learned that ; Mayor 

■rt stories high , F. Shelley had not been 

Which may block a view shown plans for the new 

of the Bav for some resi- hospital. The Army is. to give 

dents of Pacific Heights, him a private peefc within 

mi , a the next few weeks.' 

The height and She of the Ar lanflers said they 

new h os pita L —lmme di a tely fea[ . cd a controversy over 

east , 0f i he .\„ thp n?rnn- the height of the hospital 
was learned- )V miuht affect nassaee of the 


icle yesterday and con- 
firmed by the Army. But 
officers declined any further 
1 details of the new tower. 

A new hospital is also 
planned by the Navy to re- 
place its * facility in East 
Oakland. It is being designed 
by the same architects who 
are working on the new 
Letterman hospital. 

Rear Admiral Cecil An- 


might affect passage of the 
Army’s military construc- 
tion authorization bill just 
submitted to the new Con- 
gress. 

The bill requests $14,305,- 
000 for the new letterman 
hospital in fiscal 1965. The 
Navy asks $14,500,000 for its 
East Bay hospitaL The Navy 
facility will have 650 beds, 


the Army, 550 beds. 

A new ten-story hospital 

drews, commander of the | wou ] d become the tallest 
Oakland hospital, said “I building along the Marina 
don't yet know the contour and r i va i e d along the entire 


of our new facility: our plan- 
ning is not' that faring.” 

The 100-foot height ql the 
proposed Letterman struc- 
ture will almost certainly 
raise some outcries from 
civilian residents near the 
Presidio since it conflicts 
| with the city’s 40-foot build- 
ing height area for water- 
front areas of San Francisco. 

The- Army is not legdUy 
bound to ’ conform .to city 
zoning and building policies. 
However, in past years 
Presidio commanders gen- 


northern waterfront only by 
the Fontana apartment^ 

The present Letterman 
was built as a “temporary” 
hospital in 1889 to care for 
patients of the Spanish- 
American War. Although it 
has been modernized several 
times, it retains the spread- 
out design of old military 
hospitals, with long hallways 
connecting v , one-stojjj?. ward 
buildings. >./■'’ " **' 

The design is not con- 
sidered efficient for perman- 
ent hospitals. 
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Admiral Francis Stuart 
Low, former commander 
of the Western Sea. Fron- 
tier and an expert in sub- 
marine wan are, died 


nun 

Wednesdi . 
land Navi 
was 69. 

He and 
Alice Hequ 
co, were pi 
affairs dur: 


tu. the Oak- 
Hospital. He 

, tijie former 
;an Francis- 
:nt In social 
affairs auruigums dutyon 
Treasure Island from 1953 to 
1956, Just prior to his retire- 
ment. . v 

A native of Albany, N. Y. 
he followed his father in a 
naval career, and was grad- 
uated from the Academy at 
Annapolis irt 1915. 

After the usual early ca- 
reer of voting officers aboard 

battleships and cruisers he 

qualified for submarine duty. 
Throughout his service 

thereafter, fnuclcrwater war- 
fare was his primary inter- 
file was airtpfficer aboard 

submarinei0»efore W or I d 

War I whef they were desig- 
nated only Dynuhaber. not by 
name as now. 

He obtained brief duty in 
submarine chasers — to gam 
experience to use when he 
returned again to subma- 

Just prior to American en- 
try into World War II he was 
operations-, officer for Admir- 
al Ernest J. King when Jvmg 
commanded the A t 1 antic 
fleet' during the “neutrality 
patrol” era. " , . 

Wien King was pl'** mprt 
to Chief of Naval Opel 
Low continued as his 
tions officer. 

In late 1942 he to 
mand of the cruise’ 

Lta, participating in 
^African landing o. 
and seeing action in 
I cific. 

Then he re 
Atlantic and j 
eventually su 
against Germi 
He ended 
backin the Pa 
ing Cruiser Di’ 

Okinawa invai 

KO 

His post-war 
with his take-ovi 
anese naval in: 

Korea. In 1949 


A 

luty beian 
[of all Jw- 
ttions in 

Korea, in he was % 
signed to head thfNavy sur- 
vey on the future use. Of 
submarines and hpw to coun- 
ter underwater ^raft m a 
nuclear war. I, 

His post .just »or to tak- 
ing over the Western S e a 
Frontier was as: the Navy s 
chief of logistics.' 

His principal decorations 
included the Distinguished 
Service Medal, Legion of 
Merit and Order of the But 

ish Empire. . , 

Since his retirement he and 
his wife have lived m thj 
Napa valley and at l«w9 
Broadway. 

In addition to his wife, he 
is survived by a son, John 
Stuart Low. born of a for- 
mer marriage. 

Funeral services will be 
held at 11 a. m. Monday at 
the Treasure Island ? Chapel. 
Godeau : Funeral ' Home, ,41 
Van “Ness avenue, is m 
charge of arrangements. 
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m Great Britain's Order, of, 

c *il rruiser Wichita awl 
r a w acSn C " ‘the' North Afrijj 
landings and later in the Pa j 

C 'low was promoted to rear! 
admiral in 1943. and command^ 
ed Cruiser Division 16 m me, 

‘SJ’he took oven 


orial 

.jtreWB T |rg 

i* 1 

reived The 

toSaUatos in 

Si& and 1 " W'S was 
Reserve Fleet, died Wednesday logistics lust M ; 

at Oakland Naval Hospital. ||k^J e retjdng he. lived with his 

} first love ^#3^ Na^ley 

he sSTSMi 

Treasure Island be U 1 marriage , John - Stuart Lov^ ^ 

**££!* «*"»• ^ Y - U f I „ T ; m !e SSaj in m 
- - 

class and saw undeisea duty i 

W ° rld mcd!ate!y> before American 
■ U „rlrt War II, he was 


was 69. 

His 
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AdmiraL Fraa<% 
of ' the 

ntto^Tewafa^STlespected 

by the men t»ho “"f alter 

The nnostentawon tot ^ ^ ^ ;o 

retirement in 195b that 

his death. There ''"shed US. Navy 

one of the rno«gto“W u ffl 

■STrcSf-HSl Uital where he 

dl His career of M- 

signment as »P^“V“ecame an ex- 
t Mrt'inuifrsubmarine warfare and later 



• , a*hP successful retaliation agamst 

directed s “ccessi Atftntic . The 

" ti0 He later became commander of to 

Western Sea Frontier and then to 

eific Reserve FleA he conccive d 

to “to of the l aids agairi^Japi*' 1 came, 
tore^w who close 

those who knew him. 
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Livermore, Logan, Mt.'fden, 
Newark, Pacific, Washington, 
San Leandro, Spn Lorenzo, 
Sunset, Tennyson, Cftdnada. 


22-X ©aklaniJ^^fTtunie' Wed., Feb. 12, 1 964' 


Draper, left, presents 100-hour 


NA ^ V J! ELI l F ch , a 1 irman of volunteer office workers Mrs 

pin to Mrs. Donald Robinson while other recipients r~ ' '77 'STY 1 "' "TV 1 * ,w -nour 

and Marshall Olson — beam approval at Oakland Nn i u "l® 5 Er ’’ est Blakey, Alan J. Honig 

»«• Cop,, w. s. issrg ,"s ,o 
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RED CROSS AIDES— Mrs. Lee Waybright, (left) chair- 
man of the Gray Ladies ^er.vices for the Oakland 
Chapter of the American Red Cross, presents certif- 
icates to Kristy Gaub, 3816 Telegraph Ave., and Miss 
Kathryn Draper. 2773 Argyle St. Kristy was a youth 
volunteer and Miss Draper a Gray Lady volunteer. 
Both will sprve in Red Cross' program at Oak Knoll 
Naval Hospital and Cerebral Palsy Center. 
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? TANGO \ OLUNTEERS . . . Proving* that illness 
» can 1- stop her is Susan Rosenheim, seated, who with 
(standing, from left) Rebecca Oberrh&'n, Carolyn 
vVooster and Mary Rulin received caps and awards 
for outstanding service to patients and personnel 
at the U. S. Naval Hospital, Oakland, as members 
of the Junior Army-Navy Guild Organization. Susan, 
unable to attend school, is a patient at the hospital, 
with a home teacher, while Rebecca attends San Lo- 
u o J |. gh School; Carolyn is a student at Hayward 
High School, while Mary attends Castro Valley High 
School. J ° 


Area Girls 


U.S. Hospi 


Salutes Four 

A • 1 

Young Aides 


-ag< 

'JGC 


Four South County 
girls are wearing a JANGQ 
cap, with pins and a chevron or 
two on their uniforms, in recog- 
nition for service to th"d U.S. 
Naval Hospital in Oakland. 

JANGO means Junior Army- 
Navy Guiid. Organization, a na 
tional volunteer program for 
teen-age daughters of active or 
retired officers of the armed 
forces. W 

Participating hr a capping 
and award ceremony at which 
time Rebecca Oberman, a stu- 
dent • at San Lorenzo High 
School. Carolyn Wooster, Hay- 
ward High School and Mary 
Rulon, Castro Vail ey High 
School, and Susan Rosenheim, a 
part - time patient, having a 
home teacher, received their 
honors from Cdr. Ruth , M.| 
Cohen, chief nurse at Oak Knoll : 
Hospital. 

SPECIAL SALUTE 

Special commendation] was 
given to Sysan. for in addition 
to being capped, she waS also 
pinned for 50 hours’ service be- 
yond the lop required for cap- 
ping, and received her 200. and 
300-hour chevrons. 


her 200-hour chevon and, Reeky 


her 50-hour pin, 

Mary is the’daughter of .Capt. 
and Mrs. David B. Rulon, -.18838 
Sandy Road, Castro Valley ,. .and 
Rebecca, the daughter dl Mr. 
and Mrs. J. F. Obernypl-AiD 
Morrill St., Hayward. 

Certificates were presented 
by Rear Admiral Cecil 4*’-An- 
drew^BMC, USN, commanding 
officer. 

‘ "unteer spends 
orming duties 

making, giv- 
strippmg and 


A JANGO 

2,034 hourST 
which includ 
ing bed baths, 
cleaning units* . assisting with 
admission and discharge of pa- 
tients, arranging flowers and 
running errands. - ■ 


Because' 
ment. Sue 1 
attend sc 
patient st 
during th 
in the JA 
Sue is t 
and Mrs. 
heim, 944 V'J 
renzo. As 
CAP PRESBN.^u 
A cap was p r e s e n t e d to 
Carolyn Wooster, daughter of 
Franklin Wooster, 24419 Marie 
Drive, Hayward, while Mary 
Rulon and Rebecca Oberman. 
graduates of previous classes, 
earned special honeys. Mary* 


ious liver.ail- 
:en unawe to 
d lias been in 
the hospital. 

has Served 
am. '' ^ 1 
bter 

E. Rqpen- 
ico, San Lo- 


OAKLAND, Calif, — The Offi- 
cers’ Wives OJiib bfc tiie Naval 
Hospital here has announced the 
establishment of. scholarship 
awards at ‘or beyond the college 
level. 

- - 

The applicant must be the son 
or daughter (natural, adopted, or 
stepchild) of an officer (chief 
warrant officers included) In the 
Medical Corps, Dental Corps, 
or Chaplain’s Corps, who Is now 
serving on active duty in the 
Regular Navy or on extended 
active duty with reserve status 
within the limits of the 12th 
Naval District; or if the officer 
is deceased or retired at the time 
of application, his last duty sta- 
tion must have been within this 
area. 

The awards are in the form of 
an outright grant to be made each 
year in an amount not to exceed 
$300. The number and value of 
the awards §aeh year is deter- 
mined by the' clttjb based on avail- 
able funds. \- ' 

Application forms may be ob- 
tained by mail or in person from 
the Administrative Officer, U.S. 
Naval Hospital, Oakland 14, Calif. 


24 <©akia 
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Red Cross f Water 'sMl&y 
courses are scheduled to’ begin 
the week in Oakland an 
Leandro. . ” \-\ff 

A Junior Life Saving course, j 
to- be held once' a week for'10 
weeks, will begin at 4 p.m. to- 
morrow at the San Leandro 
Boys Club,- 677 Davis St!" D$ve 
Beaver will be the instructor. 

At the Oakland NSval Hospital 
pool, a water safety instructors’ 
training program will begin at 
7 p.m. Wednesday v with weekly., 
meetings to continue through 
May 6. 

Both courses are free. Regis- 
trations' Vre being made at "the 
Oakland Red Cross office, 2111 

E. 14th St. . 1 

il.,-. .Nr,.- 
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“The Navy takes care of 
Its own” is a philosophy long 
espoused by members of the 
sea-going service, and four 
wives of Oak Knoll staff doc- 
tors have been honored for 
their work in helping Navv 
families in need. 

Presented Navy Relief 100- 
hour pins at a recent meet- 
ing of the Oak Knoll Officers’ 


Wives’ Club were the Mes- 
dames Donald W. Robinson, 
Ernest A. Blakey, Marshall 
Olson and Alan J. Honig. 

)( Mrs. Robinson was 
“pinned” for sewing at Oak 
Knoll and the U.S. Naval Hos- 
pital at Guam, where her hus- 
band was chief of surgery be- 
fore assuming’ a simijar 'post 
here. She is chairman of 
seamstresses at .the hospital, 


who make Javeffes for' tnw 

■A 22ft *S«J Oak 

Mrs. Olson, whose husblw 
is a radiologist, were recog- 
nized for 100 hours of work 
at the hospital’s Navy Relief 
office, interviewing naval per- 
sonnel requesting financial 
help to meet family emer- 
gencies. 


ophthalmology, resident, 
ceived her pi* forSjSfc 1 
both sewing and office it 

Mrs. A. J. 

man of Navy Relief volunteer 
office workers,' presented the 
pins, and the volunteers were 
commended by“Cap» William 

S. Baker Jr., ■ executive offi» 
cer. 






MMES. a. j. DRAPER, DONALD ROBINSON, ERNEST A. BLAKEY A, J. HQ! 

. . . 100-hour pins for four wives of doctors at Oak' Knoll Nava 


■ .. . ■■■• c -s DN ' if APT - w - s - baker JR- 

Wfill, presented by 1 Navy Relief chairman 



Seven Seek School 
Posts in Piedmont 



Joseph M. 
Coppoletta 


Coppoletta Recently retired as 
a Navy camlpit' the medical 
corps after 21 years service. He 
is married to the dormer Dorry 
Ellis, a journalism instructor at 
Oakland Technical High School. 
They live at 121 Hillside avenue. 

He is a graduate of Cornell 
University and took his medical 
training at Harvard Univi 
and Johns Hopkins Univei 
His most recent Navy 
ment was as commanding [ 
cer Of the Naval. Medical 3JI 
search unit at the University of 
California. He*, has served as 
chief of preventive medicine at 
Oaklanad Naval Hospital. 

Coppoletta is a past president 
of the Merritt ' Toastmasters 
Club, a member of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, Amer- 
icaan Public Health Association, 


Francisco, 
l Berkeley, Re- 
tiifcd Officers Association and 
Alpha Kappa Kappa fraternity. 

He formerly i was a school 
physician and police suj 
New Jersey and an 
and physician at Farlei 
inson University. 


Dck- 




at the Naval Hospital, Oakland, Calif 
Kay Kennedy, Susan Canning, Sue R< 
and Carolyn Wooster. _. 


Fifth Class of Jangos 
Capped at Oak Knoll 


OAKLAND, Calif. — Five new 
Jangos have been capped here 
at the Naval Hospital. They are 
Susan Canning, Judy Jenkins, 
Kay Kennedy, Sue Rosenheim, 
and Carolyn Wooster— all dau«h- 
ters of active or retired naval 
officers. The ncwly-canped quin- 
tet make up the fifth class of 
Jangos trained at Oak Knoll, and 
they bring to 60 the total num- 
ber trained here since the pro- 
gram was started in I960. 

Heading her class was Susan 
Rosenheim. Susan not only was 
capped but. was also presented 
her pin for 50 hourcf of service 
beyond the 100 required for cap- 
ping; her 200-hour chevron, and 
her 300-hour chevron. Sue’s 
achievement is particularly note- 


worthy in that she has beei 
patient status herself du 
much of the time she has ser 
Because of a liver ailment, 
Is unable to attend school, 
she has a home teacher 
helped her graduate from ju 
high (in the pediatric ward) 
who now coaches her in 1 
school subjects. ‘‘After class” 
becomes a Jango, and accord 
to her doctors, this has b 
good medicine.” 

Other graduates who recei 
special recognition were Su 
Canning and Judy Jertkins, v 
received their 50-hour pin. 

Two Jangos . from previ 
classes received awards. M; 
Rulon received her 200-hour ch 
ron and Rebecca Oberman 1 
50-hour pin. 
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WEATHER 

San Francisco, East Bay, Peninsula 
and Marin: Continued fair through 
tomorrow. Little temperature change. 
Low this morning. 36 to 43. High to- 
day. 65 to 73. Variable winds 5 to 10 
miles per hour. 

YESTERDAY’S 
TEMPERATURES 

Hi. Lo 

San Fran. 69 52 
Oakland 70 51 
Sacramento 71 41 
Fresno 78 33 
Los Angeles 68 42 
Chicago 27 22 
New York 35 23 
(For complete details, see Page 421 
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Sierra Ordeal 
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Chute Fails— Pilot 
Safe in Snowbank 


’"■it Sr- : 

■ i 

hislplane nosed over to- 
ri a . snow-covered moun- 

u,rf 

Dickson hit the ejection 
button and flipped out of his 
plane. But the parachute re 
mained, closed. It was not 
learned immediately how far 

Dicks°n, a fighter pilot from he flied. 

, ^ ' 

. The pilot’s plunge was wit- 


A huge Sierra snowbank 
pillowed the breath-taking 
plunge of a Navy pilot when 
he ejected from his crippled 
plane and the parachute 
failed to open, the Navy dis- 
closed last night. 

Lieutenant Edward A. 


Lemoore Naval Air Station; 
survived the ordeal, and suf- 
fered only a broken leg after 
plumeting into the 40-foot 
bank. 

Dickson. 26, was recover- 
ing last night ’in Oakland 
Naval Hospital, where his 
condition was described as 
good. 

Dickson was on a routine 
flight about 60 miles north 
of Bishop on Thursday when 
he ran into engine trouble 


nessed by guests at June 
Mountain Ski Lodge, two 
miles east of the crash scene. 
A six-man ski patrol brought 
Dickson back to the lodge 
where he was picked up later 
by military helicopter. 

'Dickson, , a native pf Wyo- 
ming, Pa.. was givea^emer- 
gency treatment at Haw- 
thorne, Nev., and then trans- 
ferred to the Oakland hos- 
pital. 
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Survivor 
In Oakland 

A Navy pilot's parachute 
failed to open when he 
ejected from his crippled ! 
plane over the. Sierra — . 
but he lived when his j 
nightmarish fall ended in J 
a “soft” 40-foot snowbank. ! 

The spectacular Sierra sur- J 
rival report, first of its kind, J 
came out of Oakland Naval J 
Hospital yesterday, where i 
the pilot was recovering from ! 
a broken leg. 

Lt. (jg) Edward A. Dickson ! 
was still alive despite almost j 
million to one odds that he ! 
would ever make it under the | 
circumstances. 

When his fighter plane 
headed for a crash Thursday, 
Dickson ejected — only to go 
through the terrifying exper- 
ience of heading for a moun- 
tainside with a parachute that 
did not open. 

It had not been determined j 
yesterday at what altitude he - 
had bailed out. 

He hit the huge snow bank, 
bounced 35 to 40 feet and 
came out of the near-tragedy 
with a fractured right leg. 

AIRLIFTED 

Rescued by a ski patrol, he 
was airlifted by helicopter 
from the crash area, about 60 
miles north of Bishop, given 
emergency treatment at Haw- 
thorne, Nev., and then trans- 
ferred to Oakland Naval 
Hospital. 

Doctors described his condi- 
tion as “good.” 

The 26-year-old pilot, un- 
married, waat Ott Mi routine 
mission j 
Air Stati 
ed. 

ests at 



am a in the 
pilot’s par- 

watched him 
nward, minus 
’chute they had 

it,” they told 

six-man ski patrol went 
area, and brought 


plummet 
the blossor 
expected 
“He’s h: 
each 
A 

to the 



Dickson by stretcher to the 
lodge. Latei^' a military heli- 
copter with a -doctor aboard 
was flotM to- Jhe lodge and 
Dickson was a^liifted to Haw- 
thorne for emergency treat- 
ment. . 

Because of the angle at 
which he landed in the snow, 
Dickson did riot suffer- Inter- 
nal injuries, a LcmoOre base 
spokesman said. ; 
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look, Ma, I Fell a 
Mile, No Parachute' 


iwm ■ 

By GEN{= AYRES 


The uncrowned ski jump 
champion of all time — with or 
without skis — lies in the Oak- 
land Naval Hospital and re- 
mains calm. 

He even seems detached in the 
face of his incredible achieve- 
ment. t 

Poised ancKJfcollected is Lt. 
(j.g.) Edward’V Dickson, when 
he shakes his head slowly and 
says with intensity, “I lpve snow. 
Boy, do I love snow.” 

It was snow, a 40-foot deep 
bank of the High Sierra's best, 
where Dickson found himself 
Thursday after his big leap. 
5,000 FOOT DROP 
His jump, by the Navy flier's 
own estimate was “about a 4,000 
or 5,000-foot drop.” 

Witnesses verify that Dickson 
jumped from his single-engine 
Skyhawk light attack jet bomb- 
er to the gnowy shore of Mono 
County’s Mono Lake without the 
benefit of skis ... or a para- 
chute. 

He had a ’cljute on, but it 
didn’t open. Guests and em- 
ployes at the June Mountain 
Ski Lodge, two miles away 
saw him hurtling down, and in 
horror, sent a six-man ski patrol 
to pick up the- pieces. 

In his snowyk white hospital 
bed, DicksQp is very much in 
one piece, looking like the mus- 
cular, 26-year-old athlete he is, 
barechested# reading press ac 


tion,” he said. “Just a little sore 
like from football when you 
haven’t played for two or three 
years.” 

He and four companions from 
Lemoore Naval Air Station near 
Fresno were flying in formation 
over the ruggfed Sierra Nevada 


when his engine stoppdB. 


happens, 
one way 


you’ll 


counts of his sky diving feat. 

He pays little attention to his 
right leg, in traction, which has, 
he says, “nice clean breaks in 
the thigh and ririkle.” 

“I’m in pretty good cojndi- 

,tPr 



“When 
come do 

other,” he, said. . j ■ ;I 
AIMED FOR LAKE . j 
“I aimed for Mono Lake ’.'but 
knew I couldn’t make it, so de- 
cided to leave the plane o u 
can’t ride them down. They re 
just a flying fuel' tank. 

The ejection mechanism prop- 
erly hurled the pilot’s seat, 
Dickson in it, from the plane. 
Then the seat correctly fell 
away from him, but the auto- 
matically - activated parachute 
didn’t open. 

During the seconds he plum- 
meted to earth, he didn’t realize 
the ’chufe hadn’t opened, he 
said. He doesn’t think he com- 
pletely lost consciousness, b u t 
things mercifully blurred for a 
moment. 

“I recall vaguely hitting the 
ground,” he said. “When I woke 
up, I was under a big tree. I 
must have, come in on my right 
side, then bounced up against 
the tree with this arm.” 
BRUISE ON ARM 
His right upper arm bore a 
10-inch bruise on the inside. 

“I saw a big hole in the snow, 
and I guess that’s where I hit.” 

Dickson believes he must have 
fallen to earth at an angle “like 
gliding in.’.’ 

He managed to crawl from 
under the tree, and light a 
smoke- flare so his circling 
brother pilots above would send 
* ir help. 


lized his chute 
when he saw 
leside hinLihe 



SMILING EDWARD A. DICKSON LOVES SNOW 
"I mw a big hol« ... I guess that's where 1 hit” 


,The first he 
ladn’t opened 
it lying, tangle 
said. 

What did he think 
moment? 

CAN’T PRIN 

“We have a saying,” he said, 
“but you can’t print it.” % 
Dickson said he heard a noise 
in the bushes and the ski patrol, 
expecting to find aftragedy, jap- 
peared. 

“My God,” an amazed skier 
shouted at him. “What ate you 
doing?” 

Thejfctook him to the lodge on 
strfflfcher and he 'later was 
brought here. 

Thtijrfgseven-year Navy pitot 
from '‘Wyoming, Pa. displayed 
none « the post-accident willies 
that have less self-possessed in- 
dividuals mumbling to them- 
selves for days. 

It was his first parachute— 
rather non-parachute — jump, 
and the experience hasn’t 
changed his plans to be a career 
Navy flier. 

But he was perturbed about 
a couple of things. 

“I’m worried about getting 
back to flying,” he confessed. 
“I’m gping to get awfully rusty 
lying here.” 

And there was this weekend. 
“I was supposed to have a ski 
weekend at Badger Pass,” he 
said. 
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Chute Failed 


make him a bit edgy aooui 
flying again? 

“I can’t wait to get back 
in a cockpit,” he said, in sim- 
ple candor.-^VVhile I’m wait- 
ing this out . (the healing of 
the fractures!. 1 may have to 
do a bit of driving ... he 
shuddered. “You know, 1 


“i alti- the under i 

1 sa(w l forearm as a 

ude :-#ifeS -» i ' 

nation, he recalled. Dickson reco 

;o rectify ‘it. We have bac - an( j a 

up systems for that purpose j wave d to tel 
-to inject fuel or air- My r j g ht.” 
thought then was to get over It was th< 
the mountains to land the something 1 
aircraft, 'if possible.” his right lei 


A crash landing in the des- 


“It hurt. I sat down in the 
snow again, then reached for 
my survival kit In the chute 
seat I was sitting'.bn. 

•• i torhid, I noticed the 
parachute was' StilfcStrapped 


LIEUTENANT EDWARD DICKSON 

For a moment, he was curious 

'YPS. V 


I wanted to locate a 
L ’t crash-land 


field. You can’ 
a jet fighter, even in a pas- 
ture; it’s nothing but a flymg 
fuel tank. It would be like 
trying to crasli-iand a shell 
out of a cannon.” 

He kept dropping and saw 
it was 


about 

; from the serrated 
le Sierra. 

Jed the canvas face 
Sown— that’s to pre- 
wind blast in your 
eyes when you get out. Pull- 
ing the curtain automatically 
fires a rocket connected to 
the seat, which of course is 
connected to you— and away 
vou so, metal seat, canopy 


“I had other things to do 
right then. I looked to see 
what time it was, but my 
watch had broken on im- 
pact. I’setfput a marker, an 
iridescent ; *red shroud we 
carry for. the purpose. 

“Then I got out the para- 
chute and wrapped myself 
up in it to keep warm and 1 
waited.” 

About four hours later two 
men from June Mountain Ski 
Lodge, four miles from the 


B\ .!■ C.ampbell Bruce 

Besides being alive to tell about it, .Lieu- 
tenant Edward A. Dickson considered yester- 
day he was lucky on another score when he 
bailed out over the High Sierra Thursday. 

Coming down, he was unaware that his 
parachute hadn’t opened. 

“If I’d known,” he said, “it;., might’ve 
scared the hell out of me.” ^ v 

The 26-year-old Navy pilot from Wyo- 
ming, Pa., was in Oakland Naval Hospital 
with a double break in his right leg and a 
bruised forearm. 

He had survived a 1000-loot free fall into 
a snowbank in the high reaches of thg. Sieprsj., 


opens — ana aown you. 

TREE 

Dickson remembers that 
much, and coming down. 
Next thing he knew, he was 

awied against atree, 
.idn’t occur to lwn 
wound up in su^LJJ 
under, instead§ H HB 


a snowbank in tne mgn readies ui uie c 
about miles north of Bishop. , 

Worse Injury 

'V- nurse tells me a leHow'.’terd* 4 
and fell off the bottom step of the pore 

there and got hurt worse 1 ,”' the pilot 
. with a justifiable pleasure in his own 
W tures. 

With his ruddy complexion and th 
mor twinkling in his eyes, he looked: 


lying spr 
and it c 
how he 
position, 
a pine tree. 

“I saw one of the planes 
circling up there.” 

That was Lieutenant Col- 
nel Robert Schweitzer, corn- 
saw Dickson plummet into a 
snowbank and thought that 
was the last he’d ever see of 
him. He was startled to see 
him reappear an instant la- 
ter, then disapear again un- 
der a big tree. He was even 
more astonished to see him 
walk out from under the 
tree and wave an okay. 

Colonel Schweitzer went to 
the scene the next day in a 


luui vt? *** —y — > ", 

like a skier who’d made a slip racipgialpn 
a slope. 

“Fact is,” he said, “I was supposedWbe 
skiing today, up at Badger Pass.” 

The incident happened, in fact.fhear 
Badger Pass. 

Dickson, flying an A-4 Skyhawk, had left 
Lemoore Naval Air Station with four others 
that morning on a training mission to. the 
Navy’s practice bombing range at Fallon, 
Nevada. 

A half hour later, about 11 a. m., flu,y 

if /( J 

See Page 11, Col. 1 



Navy Nursing Aide 
Wins Idea Award 

An idea for a plastic sdncttiag 

cover has won '$75 for Mrs., Jew- 
eral Starks, a nursing assistant 
in the pediatrics ward at Oak- 
land Naval SWpital. 

The sandbags are used to im- 
mobilize iijfants during treat- 
ment and Mrs. Starks suggested 
thafVastic covers would make 
the bags easier to clean and dis- 
infect. , 4 , 

In addition to the idea award, 
she received $25 when her sug- 
gestion was reprinted in a Navy 
publication. 

Mrs. Starks and her husband, 
Ernest, live at 451 Stoneford 
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Landings 

Recalled 

H 'll 

tfy KENNETH GREEN 

woirnen who lived to trade 
tafcfty parachutes for new 
jr’gOt together yesterday in 
: Knoll Naval Hospital in 


Tjjjy are Blaine Hall, 25374 
KayrAve., Hayward, an Air 
Force master sergeant, and 
Navy Lt. (j.g.) Edward Dickson, 
26, of Wyoming, Pa. 

Hall took .his plunge with a 
faulty ’chute.20 years agb at Ft. 
Benning, Ga. 

OVER SIERRA 

Dickson’s came last Thursday 
when he had to bail out of his 
cripplbd A4 Skyhawk jet fighter 
over the Sierra. 

The two no-parachute parachu- 
tists exchanged their fantastic 
stories as glibly as any two serv- 
icemen swap war stories. 

“My parachute was designed 
to open even if I ejected on the 
ground,” Dickson told the ser- 
geant with a chuckle. 

“Sure.” acknowledged Hall. 
[“And I had a second ’chute but 
I hit the ground just as I pulled 
, the ring.” . 


Wbank 


SKY DIVEk — Navy pi(pt Edward A. ’Dickson, in an 
Oakland hospital, shows a headline telling how his 
parachute foiled to Open and he fell 1,000 ft. into 
a snowbank when he bailed out over the Sierra. 

, UPI Telephoto 


SOMETHING IN UNCOMMON . . • Two men who beat all the odds by 
living through falls'* with parachutes which failed to open got together at 
Oak Knoll Naval Hospital in Oakland yesterday. Air Force Senior M. 
Sgt. Blaine Hall, 25374 Kay Ave., Hayward, who survived his fall 20' years 
ago at Ft. Benning, Ga., congratulates Navy’ Lt. (j.g.) Edward Dickdon, 
Wyoming, Pa., on becoming the newest member of the handful of men who 
can hnast. their distinction. — Review Photo 


WHEN HIS GHUT/E FAILS 


Motioning toward a huge blue- 
black mark on Dickson's left 
arm, Hall said, “You got quite 
a bruise.” 

NEW COLOR 

“Yeah, it’s my ‘pet.’ Every 
day it changes to a new color. 


Pilot Falls 1,000 Ft 
Into Snowbank, Lives 


medial instructions, but they arm. awaits recovery so he cantos parachute while remarking, 
didn’t help. climb back into a cockpit. ! “Oh, God!” after jumping from 

- 700 feet. 

He also remembers thoughts 
of family and past flashing 
through his mind before he 
smacked into a field With a 
force that made him feel like his 
head exploded. And he remem- 
bers thinking he was dead” 

' Hall broke his back and spent 
several months in the hospital 


hAKLlND (UPI)— A 26- 
year-old ’ Navy pilot who 
survived a 1,000 ft. fall.into a 
HigHvSierra snowbank said 
Saturday it all happened so 
fast he'didn’t realize until he 
was on the ground that his 
parachute had failed to 
open. 

Lt. (j.g.) Edward A. Dick- 
son of Wyoming, Pa., is in 
Oak Knoil .Naval Hospital 
recovering frpm a broken 
leg, his only, injury except 
for bruises. 

•S 

Dickson janded in a deep, 
sloping s n 6 w b a n k and 
bounced up against a tree. 

He bailed out Thursday 
over the high wilderness 
area after the engine of his 
A-4 Skyhawk jet failed dur- 
ing a flight with four other 


Dickson bailed out about 
11 a.m. The plane circled 
and crashed about 200 ft. 
away. 

Two employees of the 
Jutte Mountain Ski Ljpdge, 
about four miles from itbe 
scene, had seen the pliline go 
down and went after the 
pilot in a snow, vehicle?. 

"I was damn lucky," said 
Dickson. 


When it appeared there was This week, Hall, first sergeant 
nothing else he could do, Dick- with the Hayward Air National 
son radioed goodbye “to my Guard, welcomed Dickson to 
playmates” and pulled the ejec- the elite “no ’chute” club, 
tion curtain. Hall experienced his miracle 

Up he shot -head over heels, some 20 years ago during his fif- 
as his plane's seat fell away teenth jump in-, a joutintf para- 


Gives me something to look for- 
ward to each day,” replied Dick- 
son, who said the worst part of 


trooper trail 


Dickson, meanwhile, said he 
was told he will be mobile in 
two months. 

Someone offered him a free 
subscription to a skydiving mag- 
azine, Dickson said. Bpt he de- 
clined. “Skydivers J are ama- 
teurs,” he explained: “They use 
parachutes.”” 


planes from Lemoore Naval 
Air Station in California to a 
practice bombing range near 
Fallon, Nev. When he eject- 
ed he was about. 60 miles 
north of Bishop.* • 

"T rememblrfcjoing ^tum- 
ble in the air. but faifinjpfct 
130 miles an ||our you don't 
have too mubh. time to flfcik 
about anything," DfiBson 
said. "I d(»^tecmeinbei'||^nd- 
ing in the snow buLpvhat 
must have been a feort time 
later I found myself 1 Wrapped 
around the trunk of a tree. 

"1 thought. at first I'd had 


it, then after a few seconds I 
knew I wasn't as bad- olT as 
I I'd feared. 


^iAT 20, 1964 

Better Late . . • 



. W as forthcoming for 
iarthy, hospital corps- 
d of the Oakland 
spital staff, back in 
at the 12th Naval 
alent show, although 
ading of an original 
mthem of the Naval 
rew a standing ova- 
:e then, however, he's 
so many letters and 
or the poem that the 
Special Services di- 
ought he really should 
award. He got one^ 
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Bay Military 
Hospital Bill 
Passes Test 

The House Armed Services 
Committee today approved De- 
fense Department plans to re- 
build the Oakland Naval Hospi- 
tal and Letterman Genera] Hos- 
pital in San Francisco^a, total 
cost pf $28.8 million. . - . , 

These projects areijp'ctuded in 
a $1.6 billion military 'eohStruc- 
tion authorization program, 
which survived ** tlftf »House 
group’s close scrutiny, according 
to the United Pre§s Internation- 
al. The program noW.gpes to the 
floor of the house. % 

Under the committee - ap- 
proved authorization $14.5 mil- 
lion is earmarked for a new 680- 
bed institution on the Oakland 
Naval Hospital grounds in t h e 
East Oakland hills. Most of the 
130 buildings now on the site are 
temporary frame structures 
built during World War II. 

Letterman General Hospital 
would get $14.3 million for a 550- 
bed facility. Some of its present 
buildings date back to the Span- 
ish-American War. 

Both hospitals, treat active, re- 
serve and retired military per- 
sonnel and service dependents. 
Eight other military hospitals 

are included in the proposed 
$56.3 million authorization f o r ( 
this purpose! 

The over-all military construc- 
tion request was reduced $248.8 
million. Biggest cut, $101 mil- 
lion, was inflicted on the Army. 
This included a secret $45 mil- 
lion proposal involving switching 
sites of some Nike Hercules bat- 
teries, the Nation’s principal 
anti-aircraft defense. 
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THE SAN FRANCISCO 


$28.8 Million for 
Bay Military 
Hospitals , 

The $28.8 million appro- 
priation to. rebuild Letter- 
man General Hospital at the 
Presidio and Oakland Naval 
Hospital was approved by 
the House Armed Services 
Committee yesterday. 

It now goes to the floor of 
the House, but ’ Committee 
approval is considered the 
big hurdle. 

Under the Committee’s 
authorization bill. $14.3 mil- 
lion is earmarked for the 
1 550-bed facility to be built 
'gs a multi story building at 
| the Presidio. The Oakland 
j Naval Hospital replacement 
| calls for a 650-bed institu- 
tion to cost $14.5 million. 


- v | 
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CHRONICLE 


Mrs. Lewis Giegcrich, chairman of volunteers 

from the Berkeley chapter, American Red 

Cross, left, was the first to congratulate the 

chapter’s three newest Gray Ladies following 

their recent capping at Oakland Naval Has- 
• ■ Tj/w 

pita!. From left are Miss Jeanette McMilfen, 

Mrs. Guy Graves, and Mrs. W. H. Alton. A 
right is Miss Sadie Roberts, chairman of Qak 

——I fclunu 


Knoll Gray Ladies from Berkeley chapter. The 
new volunteers were capped by Commander 
Ruth M. Cohen, chief of the hospital's nursing 
service, and presented their certificates by 
Rear Admiral C. L. Andrews, commanding of- 
t. They will serve the hospital regularly, 
-Uniting comfort articles on the wards, 
g letters, shopping, and running errands 
for patients. 
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By LYNN LUDLOW 
is to erect a 10-story 
ng for Letterman Gen- 
aospital will require re- 
in o£ the Presidios 
lin gate to a quiet residen- 
, ucd street, the Arjny revealed 
yesterday , 

I it was the only fly m tb ® 

ointment as military authon- 
I— announced preliminary 
for. high-rise hospital 
buildings to replace outdated 
facilities at the -Presidio and 
at -Oakland .Naval Hospital. 

The gate would be moved 
from’ its historic location a 

Lombard and Lyon Streets 

two blocks up 1 ' the ' Jd 

bert and Lyon Streete-a 
plan which immediately both- 
ered City Planning Director 
James McCarthy. 

“Filbert is not a**®* 

I street,’; he said. That s 
i nna of its BSSGtS. , 

| The hospital buildings 

lheigbt-7-hbout the same s as 
! tbe Palace of Fine Arts 
isn’t expected to block vis- 
tas from more than a han - 
ful of residences on Pacif c 
Heights. The height lim t in 

the Marina area is 40 feet, 
except for the military. 

LESSER CAPACITY 



of the hospital. 

Cost of the 550 -bed Letter 
man building is dudgeted to 

$14,305,000; the 650-bed Oak- 
land hospital, at $ 14 ’ 321 ’^j.' 

If all goes smoothly, a null 
tary spokesman said, ihey 
will be ready for occupancy 
in the middle of 1968. 

Pi Letterman’s design is a 
three story base compte 
with a seven-story set back 
structure on top. The hosPi, 
tai wards will be on the 

'SSund hospital, 
which now sprawls over sev- 
eral acres, will become a 
nine-story structure with a 
four-story base and a cen 
tral, cross-shaped tower. It 
will sit in a natural ampln- 
theater of rolling hills about 
600 feet east oi i the P^sen 
administration build ing 


The official announcement 
paid heed to “the unique 
community spirit thptemjto 
in San Francisco ana yaw 
land’’ by way of explaining 
that a committee of nation- 
ally prominent architects 

was a P sked to review the 

nlans It included R. F. Lar 
son of Philadelphia, Ulysses 
F Rible of Los Angeles and 
Edward J. Maher of San 
Francisco, who gave their 
unanimous approval. 

Gen. Schwartz said the 
main entrance to the Pre- 
sidio should be shifted to FU 

bert Street so the new hos- 
pital site wouldn’t be cut m 
pieces by the military post s 

E?st?eet Lincota Bjule- 
vard. The street would be 
rerouted slightly to .the south 
to make a circuit of the hos 
pit.al grounds. - 


O 


^oKirFPT OF NEW LETTERMAN 
ARCHITECT'S CONCEPT OF Arts 

Hospital would be as high as Faiace 

J • iLrt 


The announcement, de 
scribed as a “briefing by 
Maj. Gen. Jack W. Schwartz, 
also brought out the follow- 

mg * Because the number of 
beds will.be reduced from 
about 1,000 to 550, hospital 


services to military depend 
ents and retired personnel 
will be cut to a minimum. 

• Post Exchange and Red 
Cross facilities here will also 
be curtailed. 

• The new building is ex- 
pected to become part of a 
large medical center which 
would include the Sixth 

Army, Medical Laboratory 

now at Fort Baker, a dental 
laboratory now at Alameda 
and a proposed West Coast 
Army Medical Research Cen- 
ter. These plans are still 
tentative^ the general said 


• Construction of the new 
building will mean demoli- 
tion of nearly 30 b ^mgs, 
mostly frame structure® 
erected during the World 
War II, which include class- 
rooms for the Medical Sp* 
cialist Advanced School and 
quarters for officers and en- 
listed men 


The plans — one of the 
worst kept secrets of the 
year — were kept “classified, 
said General Schwartz, unti 
after approval this week y 
the House Armed Services 

Committee, He is commander 
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Plans for 2 
Military 
Hospitals 

The shape and size of 
the two new military hos- 
pitals to be built in the 
Bay Area was disclosed 
here yesterday. 

The new* Letterman 
Army Hospital at the Pre- 
sidio will be?’a ten-story 
concrete structure shaped 
as an inverted “T.” 

The new Naval ^Hospital in* 
the Oak Knoll -area of East 
Oakland will be ; % nine-story 
building, with four wings run- 
ning off a central core. 

Both are to be built adja- 
cent to the old facilities they 
replace. Both have been lo- 
cated against hills to “soft- 
en” their height— although 

See Page 14 lol. 1 
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Architect's sketch of the new Letterman Hospital as seen from a Presidio hill, which overlooks the site 


Hospitals: Details of New U. S. Facilities 
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From Page 1 

this problem is a sensitive 
one only at, the Presidio. 

The new Letterman will be 
located on the Presidio flats, 
southeast of the present hos- 
pital. Btit it will be partially 
masked by rising ground to 
the south, and on the hill 
side will be but eight stories 
high. 

It will require the closing 
of the Lombard Street en- 
trance to the post. The new 
east gate will be at Filbert 
street, two blocks south. 

These and other details 
were disclosed at a press 
conference held by Major 
General Jack W. Schwartz, 
Letterman ‘s present com- 
mander; Captain John D. 
Burky, 12th Naval District 
Public Works Officer, and 
architects Milton T. Pflueger 


, and Norman W. Patterson. 

Burky has been assigned 
!by the Defense Department 
to co-ordinate concurrent con- 
struction of both hospitals. 

Burky said that both hospi- 
tals can be in operation by 
mid-1^68 if funds are ap- 
propriated a t the current 
session of Congress. 

Letterman will have a 
“peacetime” capacity of 550 
beds and cost an estimated 
$14,350,000. The new 650-bed 
Oakland Naval Hospital will 
cost an estimated $14,321,000. 

in describing the new Pre- 
sidio structure, great effort 
was made to quiet fears of 
Presidio Heights residents 
that it would partially block 
their view of the Bay and 
the Golden Gate. 

CONCERN 

Concern over the Army’s 
decision to build its first Pre- 


sidio high-rise building arose] side. From the hillside en- 
after The Chronicle’s disclo- trance, it was only 100 feet 
sure in January of plans for above the ground, 
the ten-story structure. - • 


Schwartz said other- Presi- 
dio locations were consid- 
ered, but eventually “we re- 
turned to the present loca- 
tion as the only suitable 
one.” 

To put it higher on the hill 
in area now a eucalyptus 
forest would greatly increase 
the cost he explained. Also, 
it would expose the hospital 
to more fog and wind. 

Pflueger said the inverted 
“T” design, with a base of 
three stories and a “tower” 
of seven floors of patient 
wards, was the best way of 
keeping the hospital from 
becoming a view- blocker. 
HEIGHT 


By comparison, he said, 
the top of the dome of the 
Palace of Fine Arts is 167*/2 
feet, suggesting that nobody 
is complaining that it blocks 
the Bay view. 

Schwartz disclosed that 
many temporary buildings of 
the present hospital will 
have to be demolished, but 
the old Letterman, he said, 
will continue to operate until 
the new building is ready for 
occupancy. 

DEPENDANTS 
Schwartz conceded.^he 
ability of the Army to .pare 
for dependants and retired 
personnel will be substantial- 
reduced, since the new 


on a “space a v a i 1 h b 1 e 
basis.” .* < 

Finally, the Gdnqral /dis- 
closed “long-range’ 1 ’ plans to 
make Letterman a wrtectical 
center” with* other, function's 
than hospital care -'and dfcc- 
tor-training. 

1 m- 
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ARCHITECT’S DRAWING SHOWS PROPOSED OAKLAND NAVAL HOSPITAL 
Nine-story concrete structure would have a 650-bed capacity 

New Navy 
Unveiled 

The Navy’s proposed replace- 
ment for its aging Oakland 
Naval Hospital is a cross- 
shaped, nine-story structure 
which will rise only a few hun- 
dred yards from the old hos- 
pital’. 

Preliminary plans for both the 
new hospital here and replace- 
ment for Letterman General 
Hospital in San Francisco were 
unveiled today at a joint Army- 
NaVy : press conference. 

The House Armed Services 
Committee has approved $14 
million each for the replacement 
facilities and sent the authoriza- 
tion along to Congress for final 
.action. 



ty reduced, since — 

Hospital will only have about 

He noted that the building [half of the bed space, of the 
rose 170 feet on the north old. Care for such people is 
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Retirees 

Gain Seen in Bill 

aSzationbSS incSffe ° f G^was the onlycomrnUtee 

10 e^d^b^Defei^e— without any Hred^afthis ttae°But it was 
rnriimed for retired military learned other members support the 
tnnf i to dependents. extension of care to retirees but 

uT the committee agreed In did not think the time was right 

died Session to state clearly in to force the issue, 
its report on the. measure that the • * 

action was not to be taken as a goME MEMBERS said privately 
precedent for cutting off medical they wante d to give the special 
care for retirees. subcommittee a chance to, -study 

The concession was considered the matter before deciding 

Retired mUitary personnel. a solution that would not .require 

The committee’s rep t ° rt b y 111 £ u^su^h "as'a retired version of 
indude _ a callfYcaHing the dependents medical care act, 
STlauSJ to authorize retired Gubser told the committee: 
beda in the bill a “major breach » The present law (Dependent 
of faith with retired military per- Medica i care Act) provides for re- 
lonel.” tired care on a ’space available 

The committee has appointed a basis.’ Now there are some 
special subcommittee to study hos- are using this ^ng^ge to ju t fy 

&>, srs’tfi; rss irA sslsss £s sv 

u issr t» w— - ** g- s, P srr e 

X co”nstr»,.lo» Ml report will | 

In 1 no d way prejudice the work of sequent to its passage. 
!u« n «mhcommittee The subcommit- “As long as we have had m li- 

S Ts exTcted to get to work tary retirement there has n ver 

but its deliberations may been any question that militar 
months The committee could retirees and them dependents are 
wKld up the construction hill entitled to medical care. Even the 
af.rinv that time. Gubser wanted i 956 act did not in practice re- 
if odd retired beds until such time strict the level of this care * * * 

Is a d new policy is set. Committee! “Retired medical care has be 
*' r ^«*.1 VincAn (D.. *Ga.) 


READY INI. 

Officials, here estimated today 
that' the new hospitals would be 
ready- for occupancy by mid- 
1968 if Congress approves the 
expenditure during the current 
session. • , • 

The 650-bed Oakland hospital I 
will be constructed in a hill- 
encircled area just east of the 
existing ijpspital’s * administra- 
tion building.. % 

The replacement for Letter- 
man Generah Hospital is a 10- 
story, 550-bdS 'structure which 
Iso be located a short dis- 
from the existing hospital 
Presidio. 4 

_ Armjftnd Nav yofficials 
u^ress conference reported 
:cifi<S.‘ efforts had been 
■cflifs to preserve 
.. ng viewi. 

. tcuCapt. John d. 
works officer for 
i.Nstval District, the Oak- 
ipital will be designed 
four-story base sur- 
y.'a five-story tower. 

.BUILDINGS ’ 
a new hospital Is 
most of the 130 
II vintage -buildings 
;e up Ibe ^i^tthg hos- 
torrt down. 

-ever, will be re- 
Tquarters.for the per- 
manenL-hqspital st^ff. 

Archftocls for both hospitals 
are t Francisco firms of 

Mittoi^ T-i' Pflueger and Stone, 
Marraceliii. Patert Patterson 
and Associates. 

A national committee of toj>- 
ranking architects has approved 
the preliminary plpns. 


as a new -- r * 

Chairman Carl Vinson (D-, 'Ga.) 
said the committee should give 
Defense just what it asked unt 1 
a new policy develops. 

Defense has a special board that 
has been studying the probiem of 
retired medical care for mne 
months but the group is not ex- 
pected to finish its work until 
late Spring. 


NAVAL HOSPITAL, Oakland, Calif., Has won for 

inavmi- hwj. , District Commandants Trophy 

” cast 


GUBSER MADE his statement 
to the committee In its final ses- 
aion on the construction bill. 

“Without a forthright and basic 
change in the law,” he said, the 
minimum we can do If we are to 
follow the honorable course is to 
maintain the number of beds 
which have been available since 
the 1956 law.” The 1956 law is the 
Dependent Medical Care Act wh ch 
first said retired care would be on 
a ‘space available’ basis. 

Gubser reminded bis. colleagues 
that the hospitals in the bill were 
the first of 50 replacement hos- 
pitals planned oyer the next ten 
vears. “Tile replacement hospitals 
authorize less beds In -many 

Sd Letterman hospitals in the use a da. 


come part and parcel of the con- 
siderations on which a military 
career is based. The United States 
has a clear-cut, moral obligation to 
provide the care it has promised 
and has traditionally given to 
those it has recruited . . . H we 
are to change the policy that has 
prevailed then we should be 
honest about it and spell it out 

in the law. . 

“What is most serious Is what 
this bill will do to the military 
careerist— the man who patriotic- 
ally serves his country even 
though his pay is not comparable 
to civilian standards, the one who 
endures the inconvenience of sep- 
aration from family and disruption 
of his life— the one who accepts 
hardship and risk as part of ms 
way of life. What inducement will 
there be for a mart Jo accept these 
inconveniences and dangers when 
the Congress of the- United States 
breaks the solemn promises it has 
made one by one?” 

Navy Times learned, meanwmie. 
that Defense had supplied, some 
committee members , with figures 
shewing the te^h^gtok to be 

itions, now 


use a daily ave 


86 beds 
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Gray Ladies 


TRULY A LABOR OF LOVE 


• p 
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Korean Navy Will Honor 
.Volunteer Hospital Worker 


i 


Mrs. Xlaihe Breuer told today 
how heryears-'of volunteer work 
for the Red Cross and Oak- 
land’s Navy Hospital have been 
truly a labor of love. 

“You keep only what you give 
away*” she said, quietly, and 
then spent the next 10 minutes 
exhorting an interviewer not to 
mention her at all, 
inhere are so many other 
people doing so much that my 
contribution simply does not de- 


serve any special attention,” 
she said. 

If Mrs. Breuer’s work is a 
labor of love, however, the love 
is readily reciprocated from the 
other side. The Korean Navy of- 
ficially cites Mrs. Breuer tomor- 
row for her tireless hours in 
helping visiting Korean Navy 
medical and dental officers mas- 
ter English. 

Mrs. Breuer, wife of Joseph 
Breuer, 5698 Keith Ave., first 


came to the Navy Hospital as a 
volunteer in 1949. 

“I had been looking for some 
volunteer work to do for some 
time,” she said, “and I learned 
that the Navy boys needed a 
Spanish teacher to sort of help 
them out.” 

So Mrs. Breuer elected to do 
volunteer Spanish teaching. 
Eventually this led to assisting 
visiting Navymen-.wkh their 
English — and thus fne Koreans 
met Mrs. Breuer. 

Her Vhome already is known 
e visitors as “Korea 
— a place where she 
y husband make them 
feel the warmth and 
ess of an American wel- 





olunteers 


Oakland’s .Red Cross fray 
Ladies today announced open- 
ings for volunteers to help serve 
in veterans hospitals. 

The fRmed Gray Ladies, who 
have served with the Red Cross 


since World War I, assist in 
administering service programs 
to hospitalized servicemen and 
t'eterans.* 

“A number of essential volun- 
teer posts now are open for 


women over- the age of 18 who 
can spare one afternoon a week, 
helping us assist the 650 patients 
at Oakland Naval Hospital,” 
Gray Ladies chairman Mrs. 
*hea \5. Wayfcright said. 


“Herre,” she said, “is an op-) 
portunity to serve in the uni- 
form of one of the oldest Red 
Cross services — one with a j 
tradition of mercy which gained > 
its fame behind the fighting 
lines at the battles of the 
Marne, Meuse-Argonne and Bel- 
leau Wood.” 
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Korea Honors 

Oakland 

Woman 


oreans, however, are not 
the first lo recognize Mrs. Breu- 
er’s obvious — if shyly discussed 
i —service. The U.S. Navy last 
July awarded her its Merfterf- 
ous Public Service Citatiort „the 
second highest honor the Na^vy 


m 


Mrs. Joseph <R. Efeu er, 


for 


whose Oak land' home is 
know n to friends and 

neighbors k’s “Korea, 
House.” received a formal 
citation of honoitjrom the 
Korean government Satur- 
day. 

• 

The citation was conferred 
on her bv the Korean Chief ; 
of Naval operations. Vice- 
Admiral Maeng Kee Lee,, in 
a ceremony at the Korean 
Consulate. 3500 Clay street. 

Mrs. Breuer has been a 
Red Cross volunteer at Oak- 
land Naval Hospital since 
1947. She teaches classes in 
English and in American 
custom^ to foreign observer- 
trau^eeSj many of whom are 
Ko'rean.'afld she and her hus 
band open thei 
hospitality to. 

, visitor! ' ‘ ' 


confers on a civilian. 

Sirs. Breuer then as cil 
her “outstanding contributions 
fa the Department of the Navy 
in the fields of education and in- 
ternational relations.” 

The Breuers have a son, El- 
liot, 29, also of Oakland, and a 
granddaughter, Sheryl Lynn, 2. 



Architects will alter the de- 
sign of the new $17 million Oak- 
land Naval Hospital to allow 
room for possible future expan- 
sion. • ’ ’ • 

Preliminary plans for the nine- 
stdry building were first re- 
leased three weeks ago. 

Since'tnen, Rep. John F. Bald- 
win, R-Contra Costa County, 


recommended to the Defense 
Department that the design be 
modified to allow an additional 
wing for future bed expansion. 

Defense spokesmen said the 
alterations would be made to 
the extent possible without sig- 
nificant increase in cost. Simi- 
lar modifications will be made 
on designs for the replacement 


for Letterman General Hospital 
in San Francisco. 

Baldwin said the two new hos- 
pitals will together, have less 
bed space than those they are 

designed to replace. 

He noted that studies are un- 
derway to deSmine the future 
requirements tor military bed 
space in the Bay Area for de- 
pendents and retired military 
personnel. These studies could 
reflect the nee| for additional 
beds. jL 

The new Oakljmd hospital will 
be constructed a few hundred 
yards away from the existing 
facilities and is expected to 
be ready for occupancy by 1968. 


*»•> 
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Korean Navy Honors 
Mrs. /Joseph R. Breuer 

When Vice-Admiral Maeng Kee Korean Consulate, in San^Fran- 
J<ee, Chief of Naval Operations of cisco en route home from a tour 



me is* 



the Korean Navy, visited the 


of U.S. 
deliver! 
seph R. 
Oakland. 


aval installations, ' he 
a citation to Mrs. Jo- 
reuer, 5698 Keith Ave., 




The honor is in^ecognition of 
her services to thq medical, den- 
' ’ and medical • /service corps 


tal, 



officers of the Korean Navy who 
come to Oakland Naval Hospital 
for training in their specialties. 

Mrs. Breuer, a , Red Cross vol- 
unteer at Oak Knoll since 1947, 
teaches weekly classes in English 
language and customs to foreign 
observer-trainees^ many of whom 
are Korean. She and her husband 
open their home— now affection- 
ately known by friends, neigh- 
bors, and trainees, as “Korea 
House”— for holiday parties and 
casual visiting the year around. 
In addition, she accompanies the 
Korean doctors on tours arranged 
for them by the hospital. 

For these services and the 
friendliness that prompts them, 
Mrs. Breuer was cited in Adm. 
Lee’s presentation thus: “Her 
philanthropic spirit of assistance 
and cooperation is, I believe, in 
keeping with the true tradition 
of the people of the United States 
of America, and is a credit tq her- 
self and her fellow citizens.” 

The presentation was made in 
the office of Consul General In 
Han Paik, with Consul Philip Choi 
making the arrangements. 
Among those attending were Rear 
Adm. C. L. Andrews, Command- 
ing Officer of, Oakland Naval Hos- 
pital, and Mrs. Andrews; Miss 
Joan Mathews, Red Cross Field 
Director at Oak Knoll; the 
honoree’s husband, and members 
of Mrs. Breuer’s current class of 
eight Korean officers. 

Luncheon at the Korean Inn on 
Gilman St. followed the cere- 
mony. 

Only last July Mrs. Breuer re- 
ceived the U.S. Secretary of 
Navy’s Meritorious Public Serv- 
ice Citation for her ^outstanding 
contributions to the department 
of the Navy in the fields of edu- 
cation t and international rela- 
tions.” 


THANKS FROM KOREA — Mrs. Claire Breuer is 
thanked at Berkeley luncheon by Vice Admiral 
Maeng Kee Lee, Korea's chief of naval operations, 
for teaching Korean medical and dental personnel 
training at Oakland Naval Hospital. Mrs. Breuer, 
a Red Cross volunteer at the hospital since 1947, 
offers foreign officers a weekly class in the English 
language and American customs. Adm. Lee gave 
her a citation in an earlier ceremony at Korean con- 
sulate in San Franewrth 
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Mrs. Breuer Cited 

OAKLAND, Calif. — Vice Adm 
l Maeng Kee Lee Chtet of Naval 

Operations of the Mrs’' 
has presented a citation to Mrs. 
ToseDh R. Breuer in recognition 
of her services to Korean tram cos 
at the Naval Hospital here. She 
f s a volunteer Red Cross worker. 

1 Last July Mrs. Breuer received 
the Secretary of Navy’a 


ous Public Service^ Citation for her 


contributions in the fields of edu 
cation and international relations 


o 
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Meeting 


A new member of Oakland 
Branch of the American As- 
sociation of Uni v erst y 
Women, Lt. Cmdr. Georgie 
Simpson, will, be the featured 
speaker at .7:30 p.m. .Monday. 
Feb. 24, science section meet- 
ing in the home of Mrs. Rob 
ert Price, Piedmont. 

Lt. Cmdr, Simpson, a trans- 
fer from the AAUW club a 
Bethesda, Md., where e r 
worked at Bethesda NayaT 
Hospital, will discuss JifOl- 
„ov ” A Dast worker at the 
1$. Public 


ogy. A past 
virus lab of the..! 

Health Service' in' Mo»tgom- , 

ery Ala v the speakers also- 
worked 1 on the influenza virus 
in the Great Lakes area^ . 

Other new numbers of the 
branch, announced ty Mrs. 
Kenneth Snyder, membership 
chairman, are Irma Blomanff 

Mmes. Spencer Bcnbow. Hel 
en R. Demsey, James DilhnjjA 
ger c. J- Guetzlaff, ThomaSJ 
g Thomas MacGowan’. 


C. 
Jensen, 


Ray C. Olsen, William Salin- 
aor and Ray £. Wentworth. 


ger and Ray 
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THE PACIFIC FLEET'S SUPERMARKET 


USNH Officers 1 
Award Scholarships 

The Officers’ Wives’ Club of U.S. 

! Naval Hospital, Oakland, announces 
the establishment of annual scholar- 
ship awards to be used for education 
at the college level. The award may 
be used at any generally accredited 
college or university. Awards will be 
made on the basis of merit and schol- 
astic promise, with financial need be- 
ing considered only in case of equally 
worthy applicants. 

The applicant must be the son or 
daughter (natural, adopted, or step- 
child) of an officer (Chief Warrant 
included) in the Medical Corps, 
Dental Corps.Medical Service Corps, 
or' Chaplains Corps, who is now on 
active duty in the Regular Navy or 
on extended active duty with reserve 
status within the limits of the 
Twelfth Naval District. Sons and 
daughters of retired or deceased offi- 
cers are also eligible, providing the 
father’s last duty station was within 
this area. 

The awards are in the form of out- 
right grants to be made each year 
in an amount not to exceed $300. 
The number and value of the awards 
each year will be determined by the 
club on the basis of funds available. 
Two scholarships of $300 each will 
be awarded for the 1964-6S academic 
year. 

The deadline for submitting appli- 
cations is May 20. 

Application forms may be ob- 
tained by mail or in person from the 
Administrative Officer, U. S. Naval 
Hospital, Oakland. 


Wives 


Hospital Officers 7 
Wives 7 Club Will 
Give Scholarships 

The Officer* Wives’ Club of 
the Oakland Naval Hospital an- 
nounces the establishment of an- 
nual scholarships to be used at 
any generally accredited college 
or university. Awards will be 
made primarily, on the basis of 
merit and scholastic promise. Fi- 
nancial need will be considered 
after those requisites. 

The applicant must be the son 
or daughter (natural, adopted, or 
step-child) of an officer (chief 
warrant included) in the Medical, 
Dental, Medical Service, or Chap- 
lain Corps,! assigned within the 
12th Naval District. The parent 
must be either a regular on ac- 
tive duty or a reservist on extend- 
ed active duty. Sons and daughters 
of retired or deceased officers are 
eligible if the father’s last station 
was in 12ND. 

The awards are outright grants, 
not to exceed $300. The number 
and value of the grants will be 
determined yearly on the basis of 
funds available. 

Two scholarships of $300 each 
will be given for the 1964-65 aca- 
demic year. 

May 20 is the deadline for sub- 
mitting applications. The forms 
can. be obtained from the Adminis- 
trative Officer, U. S. Naval Hos- 
pital, Oakland. 
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Medical’ Dependents 
Offered Scholarships 

Cash scholarships for college 
work have been set up for children 
of Navy medical officers and chap- 
lains in the area by the Officers 
Wives’ Club of the U. S. Naval 
Hospital in Oaklarfd. 

Two scholarships of $300 each 
will be awarded for the 1964-65 
academic year. May 20 Is the dead- 
line for submitting applications. 
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NEW COMMANDING OFFICER «*?' 

CAPT W. S. Baker, Jr., (MC), 

USN, who is now Executive Officer 
at U. S. Naval Hospital, Oakland, 

California, will relieve CAPT W. G. , 

Lawson as Commanding Officer of 
U. S. Naval Hospjtal, Jacksonville 
on 22 June 1964. 

CAPT Lawson will then resume • 
his previous billet as Executive 
Officer and Chief of Dermatology. 

Futher details and biography will 
be given in a later issue. 
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Andrews Reviews Recruits 
At CG Alameda Graduation 


\MEDA, Calif. — Rear Adm. 
Andrews commanding officer 
; Oak Knoll Naval Hospital, 
ved the graduation parade for 
3 recruits of Company Hotel 


biggest improvement in physical 
education, and Norman J. Garner, 
quartermaster first, was company 
commander. 



CAPT. W. S. BAKER JR. 


les K. Bonney was cited as 
man of the company and th# 
anding officer, Capt. ,0. D. 

presented him a plaque in 
nition. Ronald J. Campbell 
ited as the most improved in 
cal condition. 

oker T. Barfield, radarman 
commanded the company. 
Golf-42, top honors were cap- 
by Alfred N. Ramsauer, and 
- Lee Echols, boatswain’s mate 
was company commander. 
:hard E. Garlinghouse was 
r man in Foxtrot 42, Richard 
effe was cited as making the 


Capt. Baker 
Gets Post j 
In Florida 

r 

Capt. William S. Baker Jr., 
49, executive officer of Oakland 
Naval Hospital, will become 
commanding officer of the U.S. 
Naval Hospital, I Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

He will report there in mid- 
June, the Navy announced to- 
day. 

His replacement here will be 
Capt. Sidney L. Arje, who will 
arrive next month from Naples, 
Italy. 

Capt. Baker reported to Oak 
Knoll in August, 1960, as chief 1 
of the obstretrics and gynecol- 
ogy service, and two years later 
assumed his present duties. 

His promotion to a command 
post comes after 23 years in the 
Navy Medical. Corps. 

Capt. Baker, a native of De- 
troit, served with Marine and 
I Navy units in the Asiatic-Pacif- 
ic Theater during World War II. 
During his tour of duty in Oak- 
land he and his family have 
lived in quarters on the hospital 
< ompound. 

J »T 7 -*— — 
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Doctors Helpless 



Faces Death 

With 



By PETE KUEHL 
Staff Writer 

Young Kent Barker smiled Friday. 

It was a fleeting smile. It surely was a brave 
smile. It may have been his last smile. 

Kent, you see, knows he is dying. 

Doctors at Oak Knoll Naval Hospital in Oakland 

can do nothing. They say death 


will come within two weeks 
Kent, who is 18 years old, is 
suffering from what physicians 
call a “terminal kidney 
disease.” 

He has been kept alive in the 
most comfortable manner pos- 
sible under the circumstances 
by drugs and pain killers. 

He is called the ‘‘miracle boy” 
at sprawling Oak Knoll. Every- 
one, it stems, has heard his 
story. 

And they know the inevitable 
end which, perhaps, might have 
been different. 

The first chapter wrote itself 
in 1957 when Kent, then 11, 
learned he had a sick kidney. 

Life went on. Kent continued 
in school. He worked as hard as 
ever at Boy Scouting. 

Until last fall, there was hope 
the ill kidney might mend. 

It did not. In December, Mrs. 
Helen Barker, Kent’s mother, 
"took him to Letterman Army 
Hospital in San Francisco for 
tests. 

Mrs. Barker is the wife of an 
Army major, and the family 
is entitled to use service 
hospitals. 

There had been a lot of public- 
ity about i growing medical 
miracle— kidney transplants— 
in newspapers and magazines. 

Might Mrs. Barker, mother of 
six children, save the life of one 
of them by donating one of her 
two good organs? 

Early this year, the mother 
underwent tests. But about a 
month ago, doctors decided 
Kent’s, infection had weakened 
him so. major surgery would 
place too iriuch of a strain on his 
heart. There would be no trans- 
plant. 

That’s when Kent .-knew he 
wduld die before the end of 
spring. 

The news of fate’s cruel de- 
cision also came about the time 
another mother of six, Mrs. 
Mary Ellen Haughy of Castro 
Valley, was preparing to donate 
a kidney to save the life of her 
son, Bobby, who is 16. 

Bobby, after a transplant 
Tuesday, is “fine.” 

“I prayed for that boy and his 
mother," said Mrs. Barker. 

She has been staying in San 
Leandro with her sister. Mrs. 
John McDonnejrr’1SSb9j Mendo- 
cino St., since K&it yak trans- 
ferred; to Opk Kribll early this 
montif. ,,'f 

Meanwhile, h er 19-year-old 
daughter, Marsha, a college 
student, cares for two younger 
sisters and 'a little brother, 
Wayne, at the family’s home in 
Aptos, a : small coastal town 
south of Fort Ord where the fa- 
stationed until 


ette of a Scout in his hand and 
told Kent it was an “honorary 
award” made by the Monterey 
Boy Scout Council and Cub Pack 
22 of Aptos, the pack for which 
Kent had been a leader. On the 
base of the statuette was en- 
scribed, “A Scout Is Brave.” 

It was then that Kent Barker 
smiled, even though he is in the 
summer of his years and never 
will see this summer. 



ther 
recently.^ 
Wayne 
Scout, v 
Knoll Fr? 



trs old and a Cub 
_Jbrother at Oak 

ILOO 


With flfi«ame his den 
mother, a Boy Scout friend of 
Kent’s, and the dying boy’s 
Scoutmaster, 

' Although barely conscious, 
Kent could hear, if not talk. 
Someone placed a small statu- 


TO KENT BARKER 
... (i “ Brave Scout ’ 
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King Heads 
Vet Hospital 
Committee 

Bryant E. King has been elect- 
ed president of the Veterans 
Hospitals Christmas Committee. 

He succeeds Arthur Ames as 
president of the group, which 
each year provides Christmas 
gifts and parties for the patients 
in the Veterans Administration 
hospital in Livermore and Oak- 
land Naval Hospital. 

King will be assisted.dunng 
his term by Miss Mary? Valle, 
permanent seoret ary -treasurer; 
and Thomas Mullen artd Allan 
Strutz, vice presidents, 1 
Re-elected to the board of di- 
rectors were Felix " Crualvo, 
John Groom, Paul Manolis Jo- 
seph Tofanelli and Mrs. John 
Young. 

Contributions to the commit- 
tee 'funcf'last year totaled ?20,- 
376. The group spent $16,435, 
leaving a surplus of $3,941 to 
begin this year’s project. 

The J96S Christmas program 
brought Christmas entertain- 
mentto 1,500 patients^ 
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Oak Knoll's Exhibit on Sex Education Presented at 

A. C. O. G. Meeting in Miami 

"Sex Education is a Professional Responsibility" is the title of an exhibit CAPT 
James P. Semmens, Chief of OB-GYN of the U. S. Naval Hospital, Oakland, 
and members of his staff prepared for the meeting of the American College of 
Obstetricians and Gynecologists which was held in Miami from 17-22 May. 

CAPT Semmens is chairman of the Sex Education Committee— a part 
of the Committee on Maternal Health of the college. 

The exhibit is a series of panels showing materials available for in- 
struction at six different levels — elementary school, junior high, high school, 
college, medical school, and residency training. The materials include books, 
movies, and magazine articles available for teaching at all levels. At the top 
of each panel is a color transparency showing students engaged in discussion 
and study- at the different levels. 

CAPT Semmens, LT Robert C. Cefalo, third-year-OB -G YN resident, 
and LT Armand J. Choquette, Jr., second-year resident, monitored the ex- 
hibit at Miami. They also presented a one-hour movie program, showing the 
three best movies from 60 the committee had reviewed in connection with its 
studies. A brochure containing the information included in the exhibit was pub- 
lished for distribution at Miami and at various locations where the College 
arranged to present the display following the Miami meeting. 

Assisting the doctors in preparing the exhibit were HMCM C.C. Coward, 
administrative assistant to CAPT Semmens, HM1 E„ E. Montgomery of the 
Navy Prosthetic Research Laboratory, HM2 Manuel Villaroman of Photo Lab, 
and HM3 Clarence W. Shawver III of the Outpatient Department. 

— Submitted by RADM C. L. Andrews MC USN, Commanding Officer, 
USNH, Oakland, Calif. 
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Funds Voted 
For Two Bay 
Hospitals 
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Funds forjjhe replace- 
ment of Le Mw m&h Army 
Hospital ar Jug Presidio 
and the OaRSfepd Naval 
Hospital were i approved 
yesterday by the House 
Appropriationsf-yCommittee 
probably assailing the 
start of constiltrttion dur- 
ing the nextfiscal year. 

The Com rtJitffe e‘ shaved 
each 'ho.spitaf Jouvet request 
by $900^000, vMtft*the*finailig- 
ures set at $13.¥' million for a 
550-bed ; replacement, for ‘Let- 
terman and <$13.9 ... million for 
a 650-bed replacement of the 
Naval hospital? j , ' ’ 

Otli’er maijribudget Re- 
quests approve bydie Com- 
mittee. included sffif million 
for classrooms, i laboratories 
1 and housing fhei NaVal 
’ Post Graduate School", Monte- 

tev. • : , 

The Navy. Radiological f)q- 
fenSe Laboratory at Hunters 
Point, lost a $793,000 fund re- 
quest for animal neSeareh. 



Free Land 
At Oakland Hospital 


The Navy will be abreio 
release 20 acres of the area 
on which the Oakland Na- 
val Hospitals located af- 
ter its replacement institu- 
tion is builtk ' 

This w as" disclosed in 
testimony mide public last 
week in support of the Navy’s 
request foiy$14.5 million con- 
j struction fof*the new 650-bed 
(hospital^' Construction is 
I planned for • the next fiscal 
ygfr. *. 

Navy officers to'ld the 
House Appropriations sub- 
committee' bn military con- 
struction that 78 of 156 
buildings comprising the 


T i ■ ■ 

would 


be 


present hospital 

razed. 

Rear Admiral C. D, Riggs 
said the consolidation’ in a 
new multi-story hospital 
would make 20 acres of the 
232-acre site surplus/ even 
if the hospital shoulA later be 
expanded. The ’ surptas’-^rea 
[would be the northwest/ por- 
tion of the present Oak 
location. 1 - 

Favorable testimony 
was given for spending 1 
the same amount of m 
on a replacement for ^ 
man Hospital at thePrcis; 

It Is planned to build 


hospitals concur- 


new. 

IV. I 
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For Two Hospitals 
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$7 Million Saving 
If Letterman and 
Navy Would Join 

Defense Department officials 
have asked Congress for two 
new military hospitals in Oak- 
land and San Francisco — de- 
spite an estimated $7 million 
savings if both hospitals were 
combined. 

Defense officials, in HouSe 
Appropriations Committee testi- 
mony released yesterday, said 
the two-hospital decision came 
only after “prolonged study.” » 
The Navy is asking for a 
$14.5 million, 650-bed hospital to 
replace the Oakland Naval Hos- 
pital, and the Army is asking 
for a new $14.3 million, 55<^bed 
Letterman General Hospital. 

Rear Adm. C. D. Riggs told, 
the House Committee a single..? 
2,000-bed hospital would ceslj 
about $7 million less than two} 
hospitals and that annual opef-j 
ating Costs would run about $1.6 
million less. 

But he said a larger hqgpit^ 
would be harder to adrmnisteg 
and said that, should a .cata<* 
trophe strike, it would be - easier 
to expand two separate ho? 
pitals. 

Riggs said it would be pas' 
sible to release about 20 aA$sJ^ 
of the 232-acre Oakland site. ' •? 

He testified that 78 of the 137 
buildings now making up the 
Oakland Naval Hospital would! 
be demolished when a pew ho» k 
pital was built. 

Defense officials assured the 
committee that operation of th 
hospitals would be co-ordinated' 
to prevent unnecessary duplies- j 
tion. ’ 

Army-Maj. Gen. W. R. Shule 
told the committee that the Pre 
si<jio of San Francisco was /; , 
“hard-core permajtent ip stars' 
tion” and that its possible r£ 
lease was nd longer iitiaer d( 
cussion. 
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JAMES E. K1MBER, LEFT, JOHN EVANS, STEVE WHITGOB AND MIKE SEMMENS 

The winners in first Alameda County Bar Association essay contest 

Skyline Senior Wugf Firs^ 
County Bar Essa^r 



Mike Semmens, 18, a senior 
at Skyline High School, is the 
winner of the first annual Ala- 
meda County Bar Association 
essay contest. 

Mike, son of Capt. and Mrs. 
J. P. Semmens of Oakland 
Naval Hospital, received $50 for 
his description, ‘“The Impor- 
tance of Law in Everyday Life.” 

The association plans to hold 


the contest each year in con- 
junction with Law Day USA to 
promote knowledge and respect 
for the law. 

Skyline was the only school 
here to take up the contest this 
year, according^ to attorney 
James Kimber, one of the 
judges. 

But he said the association ex- 
pects entries from a number 
of schools next year. 

Second and third place 
awards at Skyline went to 
Steve Whitgob, i7, of 4624 Kap- 
han Ave., and John Evans, 17, 
of 101 Colgett Drive. 


Tied for fourth were Oren 
Mosher, 16, of 11520 Sun Valley 
Drive, Jerry Brostrom, 17, of 
10834 Ettrick St. and coed Les- 
lie Macdonald, 18, of 4118 
Barner Ave. 





By LEONARD BLAIKlE 

More than one third of all 
employes of federal government 
agencies in the Eastbay are 
members of minority groups, 
by the regional office of the U.S. 
Civil Service Commission .in San 
Francisco, i 

Of the total civilian work 
force of 19,746 In the area 
surveyed from Richmond to 
San Leandro, 38 per cent are 
non-Caucasians. Negroes consti- 
tute 30.3 per cent. 

In the same area 1960 cen- 
sus figures show about 27 per 
cent of the population belonged 
to minority groups. The Negro 
percentage was 16.3. 

ONE OF MANY 

Results* of the study, one ot 
many conducted throughout the 
United States to determine 
whether minority groups are 
getting their fair share of gov- 
emmmt jobs, were relayed to 
the President’s Committee on 


The/muTey showed also that 
minorities hold a good share 
of positions drawing higher 
salaries ($6,000 a year and 
up). 

The survey team, headed by 
Mrs. Anne S. Hay concluded 
that in this area persons of 
minority groups have equal op- 
portunities for federal employ- 
ment. They pointed out, how- 
ever, a need for a more in- 
tensive search for qualified peo- 
ple for more skilled jobs. All 
of the jobs are filled through 
competitive examinations. 

NO DETAILS RELEASED 

Detailed information about 
personnel at various govern- 
ment installations was not dis- 
closed by the Civil Service 
Commission. 

Personnel officers of the vari- 
ous agencies surveyed provid- 
ed these details. 


9P 

of the larger federal em- 
ployers in the area, Oakland 
Naval Supply Center, reported 
a total of 4,021 civilian work- 
ers, half of whom are of 
minority groups, including 44 
per cent Negroes. 

About one third of Naval 
Supply’s 594 Negro employes 
are in the $6,000 a year and 
higher category. 

SINCE OPENING 
A spokesman for the center 
said the attempt to make jobs 
available to members of minor- 
ity groups “is nothing new to 
us. We have been at it since the 
station was opened on Dec. 
15, 194L” 

Alameda Naval Air Station, 
with a total civilian work 
force of 7,697, last June 30, 
had 2,598 members of minori- 
ty groups on the payroll, 33.7 
per cent, including 22.8 per cent 
Negroes. Among the workers 
in the $6,000 a year and high- 


i 

er bracket, 28.7 per cent are 
of minority groups. 

Major post offices in the 
area reported a total of 2,587 
workers, 39 per cent of whom 
are Negro, principally in the 
Oakland and Richmond of- 
fices. 

AT ARMY TERMINAL 
At the Oakland Army Ter- 
minal, now consolidated with 
Fort Mason, 38.6 per cent of the 
1906 jobs . are held by mem- 
bers of minority groups. The 
breakdown is 30.6 per cent 
Negro, 5.2 per cent Oriental 
and 1.8 per cent Spanish- 
speaking. 

Of the 530 civilian employes 
at Oakland Naval Hospital, 211, 
or almost 40 per cet, belong to 
minority groups. Negroes con- 
stitute almost 35 per cent. There 
are 189 in the above $6,000 a 
year brackets, including 64 or 
almost 34 per cent minority 
group members. 

The U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture has 594 employes at 
agencies at Berkeley and Al- 
bany, Including 102, or 17 per 
cent minority group members. 
Among the latter are 62 Ne- 
groes. 

In the San Francisco Pro- 


curement District of the U.S. 
Army, located in Oakland, there 
I are 434 employes of whicfc.93, 

| or 21 pe r/ cent, are minority 
lender's.- fltagty per 

of the latter are in 
a year L&MWighei sal 

f'mWm ’w 

The Atomic F>nergv Comm; 
sion numbers Stmong tyt,. ^79 
Kastbay employes. 13 per cen 
from minority groups. Neg^ies 

make up six per cent or' the 

total. 
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Training On 

By LOUISE WRIGHT 


1 


Teen-age daughters of offi- 
cers in the armed forces will 
be given an opportunity to 
train as junior JANGOs at 
U.S. Naval Hospital in Oak- 
land this summer. 

The annual orientation and 
training class will begin Tues- 
day, June 30, and will run 
two weeks, from 1:30 to 4:30 
p.m. daily Monday through 
Friday. 

Training will be given in 
nurses’ aide work — bed-mak- 
ing, bed baths, stripping and 
cleaning units, taking temper- 
atures, assisting with admis- 
sion and discharge of patients. 

After their classroom in- 
struction. JANGO trainees will 
give 76 hours of service, un- 
der supervision — then will be 
capped and graduated. 

Many will continue to serve 
in the fall, as school sched- 
ules allow, thus earning pins 
and chevrons as they pass 
various milestones along the 
way. 

Founded in Washing- 
ton, D.C., in 1942, JANGO is 
an inter-service, non-profit 
organization serving women 
and teen-age girls of commis- 
sioned officers' families (ac- 
tive, retired and reserve). 

Its purpose is to form a 
link between service people 
and the community, to train 
young women for community 


service, to promote 
ness in service fj 



selves. 

Eligible teen-age 
ed in becoming JANPO’s may 
obtain full information by call- 
ing the chief nurap’s office at 
Oak Knoll, according 'iio 
JANGO chairma^Mrs. D. J. 
Pascoe. 

Applications msfet be in by 
Saturday, June l3?in time for 
uniforms to be ordered. 


V i>' %toni'amri llu ' ,c Mon„M_ay25,19/ 

Motorist" 1 : 

Cyclist Die 
In Crash 

Two men a bicycle rider 
and the motorist who crashed 
into him — died' in a freak ac- 
cident on S?tn Leandro Street 
near Moorpark Street. 

Police said the auto driven by 
Richard, T. Wills, 26, of 1605 
Bay St., Alameda, crossed the 
center line on San Leandro and 
struck cyclist Wilbur D. Ross, 

44., of 738 Stratford Road, at 
2:3d a.m. yesterday. ’ 

Ross was hurled 99 feet by 
the impact. 

Wills’ car graveled on at a 
high rate of speed, slammed in- 
to a power pole, struck a rose 
trellis in front of 900 Moorpark 
and burst into flames: ■ , 

The dead- cyclist was the son 
of Wilbur A. Ross, retired sea 
captain and former commander 
of the Dollar Line fleet. 

The, senior Ross said his son v 
who was unemployed, had gone 
to visit friends in San Leandro 
and was returning home at the 
time of the accident. 

Two i N?vy corpsmen driving 
in the vifcinity told police they 
heard the crashes but no sound 
of braking Or skidding. .>* 

;T3iey pulled Wills from his 
horning car and administered 
external heari massage, but he 
died eight hours later. , j 
Ross died at the scene. 

The witnesses who attempt- 
ed to aid Wills were William 
E. Pillow,- 24, and Joseph El- 
liott Jr., 23, both stationed at 
Oakland Naval Hospital. 

hi San Francisco, a wopjjpn 
ipedestrian died. .last night* sev- 
eral 'hours after she was struck 
‘bv V car driveh by a Mari-: 

County physician. ~ 

D?; George M. BurnelLftt San 


Rafael told police he stepped 
on the accelerator instead, of 
the brake as he drove. -,#ng 
Vicente Street. 

' The car leaped ti 
struck Ynn Ng Yoif 
of 2667 35th Ave., ' 
co, and continued^ 
mto a home at 
Dr: Burnell was 

lating a pedestrian<rfght-of-Way 

He was uninjured^ 




JANGO Offers 
Hospital Work 
To Teen-Agers 

Teen-age daughters (14 and 
over) of officers in the armed 
forces may gain valuable experi 
ence by training as junior nurses’ 
aides at the Oakland Naval Hos- 
pital during summer vacation. 

The girls are called JANGOs — 
for Junior Army-Navy Guild Or- 
ganization. They are volunteers. 

The annual orientation and 
training class will ’begin June 30 
and run for two weeks. It will 
meet from 1:30 to 4:30 p.m. Mon- 
day through Friday. Members are 
trained in such work as bed-mak- 
ing, giving bed baths, cleaning in- 
patient facilities, taking tempera- 
tures, and assisting^. with admis- 
sion and discharge of patients. 

After their classroom instruc- 
tion, JANGO trainees give 76 
hours of supervised service in the 
women’s and children’s wards be- 
fore being graduated and capped. 
They may continue to serve as 
their school schedules permit, 
earning pin and chevrons as they 
pass various milestones in t^eir 
service. 

Applications for this program 
must be in by June 13 so that uni- 
forms may be ordered. The com- 
plete uniform costs an applicant 
S10.85, and the JANGO annual 
dues are $2. 

To apply, call the Chief Nurse’s 
Office, Oakland Naval Hospital, 
569-8211, extension 245; or Mrs. 
D. J. Pascoe, JANGO chairman. 
562-3242. 
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REMEMBER WHEN? 


Salty Dogs of Early Century Navy Recall $9 Pay, 
Great White Fleet, WWI Patrols, Water Rationing 



SALTY DOGS— Harry J. Sanders (left), a Navyman since ’06; Leo A. La Belle, 
the "boot” who joined in 1911, and Harry J. “Bulkhead Arnell, who signed 
up in 1908, reminisce of the good old days. 


The February 21 issue of the “ Oak 
Leaf ", Oak Knoll Naval Hospital 
paper, carried this account of their 
reporter's interview with three old 
FRA shipmates in Ward 62B. So as 
not to ruin the story's flavor, your 
Editor reprints it verbatim for your 
enjoyment. 

Tales of the old coal burners, the 
’06 San Francisco earthquake, sailing 
with the Great White Fleet, of World 
War I patrols in the North Atlantic, 
and of $9 a month pay filled the air 
in 62B last week when three “salts”, 
who have a combined total of 90 years’ 
Naval service, reminisced of the days 
of iron men and wooden ship — well, 
almost! 

The trio — Harry J. Sanders, an ex- 
gunner’s mate; Leo A. LaBelle, the 
chief water tender, and Harry J. Arnell 
the boiler tender, recalled details of 
yesterday’s Navy so vividly that the 
Oak Leaf reporter couldn’t begin to 
record all the color of the “old days 
in his notes. 

Sanders, who retired as a warrant 
officer in 1936, was visiting shipmates 
LaBelle and Arnell, both patients in 
62B. 

“In those days,” recalled the trio, 
“we were issued a bucket half-filled 
with water each day. This ration had 
to take care of brushing your teeth, 
taking a bath, and washing your 
clothes— in that order.” They used 
salt water to rinse their laundry. 

LaBelle remembers the day the chief 
suggested that each man in his division 
pool one-half of his water ration and 
store it in a wooden barrel. “That 
way,” he reasoned, “we would be able 
to have more water for the crew.” All 
worked fine until LaBelle returned to 
the compartment one day to find his 
chief joyously splashing in the barrel 
taking a bath — soap suds and all. 
“That ended the cooperative water 
reservoir.” 

Sanders joined the Navy in 1906 and 
sailed that year with the Great White 
Fleet in the battleship MARYLAND. 


“This was Teddy Roosevelt's ‘Big 
Stick’,” Sanders recalls, “and the 
round-the-world cruise lasted nearly 
three years. The fleet was magnificent," 
he continued, “and the sight of our 
ships in many ports impressed the 
world that America was a mighty na- 
tion capable of carrying ‘the big stick' 
to any trouble points.” 

Arnell, who never married, donned 
his Navy blues on 14 September 1908. 
He was dubbed “Bulkhead” while on 
the battlewagon COLORADO with 
LaBelle. “He was quite a fighter,” La- 
Belle remembers, “both on liberty and 
on the ship. If Arnell didn’t get into 
a fight before slipping into his ham- 
mock, he couldn’t sleep.” “Bulkhead” 
Arnell would go looking for a fight 
throughout the ship, but he was so 
rough and tough that other crewmen 
would avoid him — especially if they 
knew he “couldn’t sleep.” “Unable to 
find a scuffle, he would charge into 
the iron bulkhead two or three times 
almost knocking himself unconscious 
— then he could retire for the night.” 

The nickname has remained with 
Arnell, and his cane is inscribed 
BULKHEAD in bold, black letters. 
Every page on his medical chart is also 
imprinted with the nick-name. 

Arnell got even with LaBelle for 
remembering that tale by recalling 
that LaBelle never got used to the sea. 
“Always seasick!” 

During those early days, the old 
sailors recalled, the Navy had only 
three hospitals — Chelsea, Bremerton, 
and Mare Island. Shipboard sickbays, 
by comparison, usually carried only 
two bottles of “medicine in stock — 
epsom salts and iodine.” “It was usu- 
ally much better to let nature cure you 
of most illnesses,” recalled Arnell, 
“than to take a gamble on those two 
bottles.” 

LaBelle recalled that to be a coal 
passer, the minimum weight require- 
ment was 160 pounds, and although 
the working conditions were not as 
desirable as those of a deck rating, the 


extra pay more than compensated for 
any inconveniences — an extra $3 
monthly. 

When Sanders joined the Navy the 
pay for an apprentice was $9. Of 
this, one-half had to be sent home, 
unless the sailor was 21-years-oldt One 
dollar went to the barber, and the 
tailor and shoe repairman on board 
split another dollar. “That left u§ $2.50 
liberty money for the month,” says 
Sanders. “But the food was excellent,”- 
offered the trio, “and in those days 
we joined the Navy to see the world. 
There was little shore duty.” 

“Bulkhead’s” first ship was the 
, frigate USS PENSACOLA in 1908. 
The native of San Francisco was on 
hand during the great San Francisco 
earthquake and remembers the raging 
fires, toppled buildings and citizens 
screaming as they tried to run away 
from falling debris. He was assigned 
recruiting duty in San Francisco dur- 
ing WWII. During the first World War 
he was on a troop ship shuttling sol- 
diers to Europe. 

Sanders served during World War I 
on minesweeper duty while LaBelle 
was a crewmember of the destroyer 
USS CHAUNCEY sunk off Gibraltar 
by a German submarine. He was res- 
cued by the destroyer USS BAIN- 
BRIDGE and continued to serve in 
her throughout the war. 

“Shipmate Leo” as he is known 
throughout the Fleet Reserve Associa- 
tion, served as the Associations 
National President in 1949-50. He has 
served on the organization’s many 
national committees thru the years, 
also. In 1952 he was the Chairman of 
the National Convention held at the 
Fairmont Hotel in San Francisco. 
Needless to say, it .was an outstanding 
convention. 

If there are any old salts at Oak 
Knoll who would like to swap sea 
stories of yesterday’s Navy, visit 62B 
— but wear your boots — the “salt” is 
mighty deep! 
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ifferent in Teens 


By ROBERTA APPLEGATE 

Herald Stall Writer 

Do teen-aged mothers, as 
many obstetricians believe, 
have more problems diming 
pregnancy than other women 
in the child-bearing years? 

A survey of 63,000 women 
cared - for in 22 U.S. Navy 
hospitals indicates the an- 
swer is no. Except for one 
thing: 

Weight and diet. 

“Weight gain is the only 


sign of an increase among 
teenagers in any of the usual 
complications,” ('apt. James 
P. Semmens reported. 

He is chief of obstetrics 
and gynecology at the 
.U.S. Naval Hospital and di- 
rected the survey. 

"We have to get the teen- 
aged' patient off the soft 
d r i n k-hot dog- hamburger- 
ririve-in routine, and onto a 
good basic diet with correct 
vitamin and mineral intake.” 


Each 10 pounds of extra 
weight gain increases the 
chances of a mild fo(m of 
toxsemia .(poisoning) by four 
per cent. Toxsemia increases 
infant mortality rate. 

“Some teen mothers are 
pretty chubby to begin with 
and will need to lose weight,” 
he said. 


. -# 
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Captain Semmens 

presented the survey report 
during the American College 
of Obstetricians and Gynecol- 
ogists' sessions at the Ameri- 
cana Hotel.- It covered a two- 
ye’aj. period. 

Of the. 63,000 women cov- 
ered injahe report, 20.8 per 
cent wfe'ro teenage’Vives of 
servicemen. This is about 
twice as many as reported in 
a civilian survey, possibly be- 
cause many teenage brides 
marry servicemen. 

These are some of the find- 
ings: 

There were no maternal 
deaths among th^ teertageif . 

The number ofijpontanedus 
abortions, somelithes thought 
to be a prottJem^edbn&e -of 
teinjagors-.v lAfck ofeSinaiUritv 
.•tcttoftlly is about "half Ithat 
expected in' m 1 patient: dur- 
ing thc:r reproductive yeGrj: 

Prematurity is no more of 
all problem with teenagers 
than any other mothers, "an- 
other theory ‘that failed to 
prove out,” Captain Semmens 
said. The ratij for teenagers 
and for all mothers in the 
study was almost identical. 

Teenagers Who already 
have given birth to two or, 
three children are likely t 
have very rapid labor, and’ 
they should be "monitored 
carefully” so they do not give ) 
birth unattended or without 
proper sedation. 

Age .of the mother should ' 
have -no weight when ,tlie 
physician is deciding whether 
a caesarian section is in 

"So matter how young she is, 
a^irl is pretty mature when ! 
she gives birth, and the deci- 
sion should be based solely on 
the circumstances.” 

Teenage pregnancy is be- 
coming ■ increasingly impor- 
tant for all obstetricians and 
gynecologists because of the 
rapid increase in the teen-age 
population and the changing 1 
social customs which permit, 
and encourage, young mar- 
r i a g e s, Captian Scfnmens 
said. 

He pointed out that some* 
time ago, a 70 per cent in- 
crease in the teen population 
was predicted for the years 
between 1950 and 1970. From 
now on, he predicted, ob- 
stetricishi.s. yoad gynecologists 
can. eje pec, t teenagers to make 
up a' third to a half of the pa- 
tients- Seeing- them for\£ h e 
first time. > 
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In s t r uc tional Course in Orthotics and Prosthetics 

for the Orthopedic Resident 



j 


Location: U. S. Naval Hospital, Oakland, California 

Dates: 28 September 1964 through 1 October 1964 

This 4-day course has been established to familiarize the Orthopedic Resi- 
dent with the various orthotic and prosthetic appliances available to the 
patient; the fitting problems that occur due to specific peculiarities of each 
patient; the actual fitting of the patient; the evaluation of the completed devices; 
the method of correct and proper prescription ordering of appliances, and the 
basic construction methods of the more common orthotic and prosthetic ap- 
pliances. 

Requests shouldbe forwarded in accordance with BUMED INST. 1 520. 8 
at least 4 weeks in advance of the convening date of the course. A limited 
number of eligible and interested officers may be provided with travel orders I 
to attend at Navy expense. Others may be issued Authorization Orders by their , 
Commanding Officers following confirmation by this Bureau. 

— Training Branch, Professional Div. , BUMED. 
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Houlihan 

T 

' TTiere were only eig] 
left to Father’s Day v 
or John , C. Houlihan" 
present fieivas awail 
A 7 pound, 8 
born to his,daughter-i: 
Margaret Houlihan, : 
p.m. last night at Oi 
vattti 


inutes 
May- 
ot -the 



lospital. 

She is Houlihan’s first grand- 
child. 

Margaret’s husbagpi, John 
William HoulihaJG 23? is a Navy 
officer at the Oakland Naval 
SupplyXeiger'. 

Yesterday John W. Acame 
a father — and today Hie wag 
promoted„from ensign to (Lieu- 
tenant Junior Grade) i 

Navy spoilsmen said one pro- 
motion had* nothing to do with 
the other. 
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•Winner® of 
... „ ^ fsbip&Rfrbe J 
a vardedbjyKo OffieWWjves Glti b 
of the Naval Hospital here have 
been artnomy:ed by Mrs. F. W. 
Kempson, scholarship chairman. 

Grants will go to Danalee Gold- 
thwaite, daughter of Capt. Dana 
A. Goldthwaile, Chief of the Or- 
thopedio^service at the hospital, 
and fifties Stephen Hamffl, son 
of Capt. J?*es E. «fh'iHi, Chief 
of the NetfropsychiSrie Service 
at the hospital. 

Danalee. 20, has finished ,2 year$ 
at the University of Pensylvania, 
and has been accepted to study- 'St 
the University of London, Eng- 
land, next year,<Sive-is majoring in 
philosophy .and plans to do gradu- 
ate%ork ift that field^ She is also 
interested in ’ biological research 
and- psychology. 

Stephen, 17, has graduated from 
Castro Valley High School and will 
enter th8 University Of California, 
Davis, in September. He plans to 
study for a -career in aeronautical 
engineering. 

The grants are worth $300 each. 




rantvto Janice 
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•Oakland’s I 1 
a powerful ni 
fight agai 
bait 60 then 


modi 

tf 


The unit* part of the gradual 
emization of Oak KftoH’s 
.diology service, is the wily co- 
‘t unit- among military instal- 


mt - - 

ofore, Knoll patients 
etnng- hjgh energy 
erapy through* Per- 

pendents. The, gamma rays given off by 

It Was dedicated this week by [radioactive cobalfars. used in 
Rear Adm. Edward C. Kenney, 
surgeon general of the Navy. 


:c *i& of the Stfvice and thdi 


the treatment of deep-seated 
malignant tumors) '- ’ 


Mon^une 22,1.964 
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Tues., June 30, 1964 


OAKLAND, Calif. — Janice Pas- 
co, daughter of Comdr. D. J. Pasco, 
Chief of Pediatrics, Oakland Naval 
Hospital, has received an American 
Field Service scholarship which 
will take her to Germany to spend 
the summer with a family in Traun- 
ruet, Oberammergau. 

Janice, 17, who enters her sen- 
ior year this fall at Skyline High 
School, Oakland, is active in the 
Jango program at Oak Knoll and 
has received her chevron for 500 
hours of service in the depend- 
ent wards. 

Janice will live for two months 
in the home of a German doctor 
trained at the University of Ore- 
gon. 


(Tribune Tues., July 14, 1964 D 29 


Mrs. Lillian Porter 

BERKELEY — A private me- 
morial service wasieid today 
for Mrs. Lillian NL Eorter, wife 
of the first coi 
Oakland 
She di 
a two-year 
Mrs. Por 
achusetts, 

1922, except for times s] 



lative o; 
Id lived he 


husband 
■ter (US 
witlMi 
— in v 



companded 
Frederick E. 
on tours of 
Navy Medic 

other cities. at 

The family home is a| 2|46 
Claremont Blvd. 

KJrs. Porter was a longtime 
member of the Women’s Ath- 
letic Club. > 

In addition to her .husband, 
Mrs. Porter is survived by two 
children, Mrs. Virginia Farqu- 
har oi San Diego and Fred- 
erick Porter Jr. of Tucson, 
Ariz. 



JANICE PASCOE 
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A Summer 
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Gertriany 


wfflanice Pascoe, daughter of 
Dr. and Mrs. Delmer J. Pas- 
ede -of Oak Knoll Naval Hos- 
pital, will spend the summer 
in 'Germany on an American 
Field Service scholarship. 

In Traunreut, a town of 8,000 
inhabitants, she will be the 
house guest of Dr. Siegfried 
Schleuning, a physician who 
received his training at Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Mrs. Schle- 
uning and their five children. 

The latter are Hans-Peter, 
22, who is studying at Univer- 
sity of Munich; Dieter, 20, who 
is now working out an army 
obligation, later to take up 
medicine; Christian, 17, and 
Eva-Marie, 16, high school 
students; Michael, 12, a junior 
high student. 

Close to the Alps, but 30 
miles from the Austrian bor- 
der and Salzburg, Traunreut 
is located in what many re- 
gard as the most bgautiful 
part of Germany. 

After jetting from Oakland 
International AiYport i a s t 
Thursday for New York, Jan 
sailed ^sailed Saturday on a 
casflffixj ship, “Seven Seas.” 

Abo^p' were dozens of stu- 
dents who will participate in 
European family life during 
July and August, serving as 
AFS “junior ambassadors.” 


o 
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Painful Slip at the Bottom of the 



By ). Campbell Bruce 

Bethel McMullen, first 
passenger on the first mid- 
winter flight out of An- 
tarctica — where it’s mid- 
night from April to Au- 
gust — cheerfully recount- 
ed here yesterday what 
might well be another uni- 
que achievement. 

He is. the first fire chief— 
in the Antarctic, at any rate 
— ever to miss the firehouse 
pole and land on his head. 

1 1 broke his back and 
brought about a historic res- 
cue mission that, in turn, 
landed him at Oak Knoll Na- 
val Hospital. 

McMullen, a 39-year-old 
Builder First Class with the 
Navy’s Seabees, volunteered 
for a year’s duty at the Na- 
val Research Station at Mc- 
Murdo Sound, going in dur- 
ing the daylight season last 
October. 

CARDS 

He became chief of the 
seven-man McMurdo Sound 
Fire Department, but fires, 





A. F. Wifpkot 0 

BETHEL McMULLEN AND HIS WIFE AT OAK KNOLL 

He missed the fire pole — and broke his back 


I 


small affairs in the machine 
shop, were rare, and there 
wasn’t much to do in the 
four-mOnth winter darkness 
except play cards. And that’s 
what they, were doing on the 
night of June 20 

“A surprise for you — we 
were playing canasta,” Mc- 
Mullen told newsmen at Oak 
Knoll. “About 10:20, I got up 
and headed for the head.” 

The head, in a civilian 
manner of speaking, is the 
bathroom. It was down- 
stairs, or in naval par- 
lance, on the lower deck, as 
this was a two-deck fire- 
house. He always went down 
the pole. 

Now, this pole was not the 
traditional pole in the center 
of a hole in the floor, because 
the floor itself was unusual 
— only half a floor. 

OPEN SPACE 

That is, the upper deck (or 
floor) extended only half the 
length of the building. The 
rest was open space, to make ' 
room for the t r a c t o r- 



VIRGINIA AVERILL 

Nurse from New Zealand 

equipped fire fighting equip- 
ment. At the end of the hall- 
way, about two and a half 
feet out and off to the left, 
was the pole. The area was 
welMighted. 

McMullen wandered down 


the hall that night, leaned 
out, reached for the pole and, 
far off balance, plunged 16 
feet headfirst. 

“I’d slid down that pole a 
thousand times,” he said, still 
patenty bewildered. “For the 
life of me, I don’t know how 
I missed it this time.” 

MIND 

Was his mind on the canas- 
ta hand he’d just played, or 
perhaps on his wife, Martha, 
and their four children back 
home in Port Hueneme? 

“Not a thing on my mind,” 
he said. “Just headin’ for the 
head.” 

The flooring below was 
steel matting, the kind used 
for runways in out-of-the-way 
landing fields. It took 70 
stitches to patch up McMul- 
len’s scalp, but the real dam- 
age was the fractured spine. 

“He is paralyzed from the 
waist down,” a Navy neuro- 
surgeon at Oak Knoll said, 
“and it will be 72 hours be- 
fore any decision can be 
made about whether surgery 
will help him. We do not now 


know what degree of recov- 
ery can be expected.” 

FLIGHT 

A call went out, and a Her- 
cules turboprop transport 
with a medical team aboard 

flew 12,522 miles from Rhode 
Island to a base at Christ- 
church, New Zealand, where 
it was equipped with skis for 
the 2400-mile hop to the ice- 
bound soyind. f 

Bulldozers cleared snow off 
the solid-ice runway, marked 
by burning drums of olL Mc- 
Mullen was flown out to 
Christchurch, and on the trip 
up here was accompanied by 
a New Zealand mupe, Vir- 
ginia Averill, experienced in 
such cases. 

His wife was at the 'Alame- 
da Naval Air Station to greet 
him Friday night, and yes- 
terday he grinned as he told 
reporters: 

“This is something you 
sure get ribbed about — a 
fire chief missing the pole.” 
The grin turned to a frown. 
“A thousand times , . . how 
the devil could I mfss It?” 

« ' ' V 



BETHEL McMULLEN AND HIS WIFE, MARTHA 
As they appeared in Oak Knoll Naval Hospital today 


— News Call Bulletin Photo. 


Paralyzed in Fall 

California Man’s 
Antarctic Injury 


A 39 year old California 
man who volunteered to 
serve “for the experience” 
with the Seabees at Mc- 
Murdo Sound, the U. S. base 
in the Antarctic, was in the 
care of doctors at Oakland 
Naval Hospital today. 

Bethel McMullen, of Port 
Hueneme, paralyzed from 
the waist down, was flown 
here Friday night from 
Christchurch, New Zealand. 

The Navy organized a 
mercy mission to fly him 


f'J- 

there after he had suffered 
critical back and head inju- 
ries in a fafl. 

McMullen headed a seven- 
man fire department at Mc- 
Murdo. and plunged 16 feet 
when he missed a pole in 
the fire house — “don’t ask 
me how” — and landed on 
his head. 

Navy doctors said,it will 
be several days before tests 
determine whether surgery 
can correct the damage to 
his spinal cord. 





Bethel McMullen is greeted by wife Martha 

Antarctic Airlift 
Mercy Ends Here 


An historic airlift from Mc- 
Murdo Sound in Antarctica has 
ended at Oakland Naval Hos- 
pital, where Seabee Bethel Mc- 
Mullen will stay for some time, 
paralyzed from the waist down. 

McMullen, 39, of 765 Pearson 
Road, Port Hueneme, was fire 
chief at the Navy research sta- 
tion in Antarctica. Last June 
20 he started down from his 
second-story quarters at the fire 
station, missed the brass pole, 
and fell headlong to the floor 
below, cracking’ his head open 
and fracturing his spine. 

! It took 70 stitches to close his 
head wound, but it was appar- 
ent his back injury would re- 


quire care thaj could not be pr< 
vided at the Isolated base, jui 
800 miles from, the South Poll 
Seven days later a four-engin 
Navy Hercules - did what ha 
never been done before. It lam 
ed at the base airstrip durin 
the perpetual darkness of mk 
winter. A crew of 24 men ha 
worked three days to clear th 
ice from the airstrip and ligl 
the runway with flaming o 
drums. The plane and its 15-ma 
crew landed on huge skis. 

A few hours later McMullei 
was in Christchurch Hospital ii 
Christchurch, New Zealand 
where he stayed until last Fri 

da y- I. - 

Saturday, after a flight fron 
Christchurch to Alameda Nava 
Air Station, he was reunited witl 
his wife, Martha, whom hi 
hadn’t seen since the beginnin; 
of his one-year Antarctic lour o 
duty last Oct. 8. ' . *jr& 

A New Zealand nursb, Virgin!; 
Averill, came with him all thi 
way. 

After McMullen rests up frorr 
his long trip home hij’dhildrer 
will come to see him. They an 
Nan, whose 20th birthday is to 
day; Faye, who will be 11 
Wednesday; Ty, 14, and Scott 
13. 

A hospital spokesman said il 
would be three days before a de- 
cision can be made as to wheth- 
er surgery will help. “At this 
point,” the spokesman said, “we 
don’t knaiifr- what degree^pf re- 

15 , 

year v'Oterari of the Seabee^ 
elect to go to the Antarctica? 1 
“I don’t know,” he said. “1 
just thought I’d try something 
different.” 
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EACH YEAR the San Leandro Business and Pro- 
fessional I Vemtn\ Club presents tuio or more 
nursing scholarships. From the left are Kay Church, 
chairman of scholarships. Dr. Melvin Goldberg, 
guest speaker, Julie Montana scholarship winner, 

F' S a n L© an( ^ ro Morning News, 25 July 1964 
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Irene ( Ittaway , committee member and Rebekah 
Lewis, president of the BPW. Not included* in the 
picture because she waif out of town was ‘pihda 
McElroy, recipient of scholarship to Highland 
School of Nursing. (Bordanaro-Zarcone Photo) 
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Dr. Benoit Shifted 
To Bethesda Post 

OAKLAND, Calif. — When Lt. 
Comdr. Fred L. Benoit III (MC) 
departed from the Naval Hospital 
here recently for National Naval 
Medical Research Institute, Bethes- 
da, Md., the hospital lost its most 
prolific contributor to medical lit- 
erature. 

Dr. Benoit submitted his first 
paper 26 months ago. Since, he has 
had five papers published and two 
accepted for publication. His con- 
tributions have been in fields of 
metabolism, endocrinology, renal 
disease and infectious diseases. He 
has collaborated with members of 
the Clinical Investigation Center, 
Pathology, and Medical 5 Service 
Staffs. 

Three more of DrT Benoit'AX 
papers have been submitted, 'and. 
six are in various stages of prep- 
aration for publication— all to be 
submitted from here. Dr. Behoit 
also has been senior author or co- 
author of a number of papers ac- 
cepted for presentation at local, r< 
gional, national, and international 
scientific L meetings. 


05kl and Tribune, 2^- July 
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For BPW 


Dinner 

“Rehabilitation in Physical 
Medicine” will be discussed 
by Dr. Melvin Goldberg at a 
scholarship dinner of San 
Leandro Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Club. 

The tomorrow evening event 
is scheduled at Topp’s restaur- 
ant in Oakland. 

Just arrived from Minneso- 
ta Hospital at Minneapolis, Dr. 
Goldberg is now chief of phy- 
sical medicine at U.S. Naval 
Hospital at Oak Knoll. 

Presiding will be the scholar- 
ship chairman. Kay Church. 
Scholarships will be awarded 
’• Linda McElroy, a senior at 
1 Highland School of Nursing, 
and Julie Montana, a recent 
; graduate of San Leandro High 
School now attending an Oak-' 
land business college. 

Interested women are in- 
vited. Esther Pontious and 
Marjorie Mix are taking res- 
C ervations. 


1 6 Sec. I— 2 F.g>.Examtttrr Sunday, j u i y 26, i?m 5c* 




The Fire Chief of McMurdo 
Sound settled in a ward at 
Oak Knoll Naval Hospital 
yesterday after an unprece- 
dented 24,000 mile mercy 
flight brought him back from 
the Antarctic station. 

Seabee Bethel Lee McMul- 
len, 39, and a New Zealand 
nurse arrived late Friday 
night at Alameda Naval Air 
Station from Christchurch, 
N.Z., where he was taken 
after breaking his back in 
a fall at the McMurdo Naval 
Research Station. 

He had been evacuated 
from the frigid polar base in 
the first mid-winter landing 
ever made there. To make 
the rescue, a ski-equipped 
Hercules turboprop transport 
was flown 12,522 miles from 
Quonset Point, R.I. with a 
crew of 15, including four 
medical specialists. 

FRIDAY TAKEOFF 

And a crew of 24 men had 
to work 72 hours with bull- 
dozers to clear a 10,000 foot 
landing strip on the ice 
through three feet of snow so 
the mercy plane could land. 

Cheerful and smiling de- 
spite the injuries that have 
paralyzed him from the waist 
down, he said the tricky win- 
ter takeoff and flight from 
the improvised strip was 
“very easy” despite total 
darkness and sub-zero tem- 
peratures. 

“They turned on every 
light at McMurdo and at 
Scott base a few miles away,” 
he related, “and the strip it- 
self was lighted by flaming 
oil drums lined up along it 
about every 50 feet.” 

He was flown out of Mc- 
Murdo, on the edge of the 
polar continent about 800 
miles from the South Pole, on 
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BETHEL McMULLEN gets a pinch from his happy wife 

The end of a 24,000-mile mercy flight from the Antarctic 


June 27, a week after the 
accident. 

HEADFIRST FALL 
The flight resumed from 
Christchurch on Friday, ar- 
riving here a day later after 
crossing the International 
Date Line. 


Explaining the accident, 
McMullen, a 15 year Navy 
veteran, said: 

“I was playing canasta on 
the •upper deck of the fire sta- 
tion at McMurdo with some 
of the men' in my seven man 
fire crew. I got up to go be- 


low, reached for the fire pole, 
and missed it. 


“I. don’t -know how, but I 
missed iLyl must have gone 
down it f.000 times in the 
eight months I’d been on the 
station.” 

He pitched forward and 
plunged headfirst 16 feet to a 
steel deck. The base doctor 
patched up his head with 70 
stitches. 

WIFE WITH HIM 

With him at Oak Knoll yes- 
terday was his pert blonde 
wife, Martha, who had left 
their four children at home in 
Port Hueneme in the care of 
Nan. 20, the eldest -daughter, 
to fly here. 

“We’ll probably move up 
here to be with him,” she 
said. Tjjj? 

Also on hand was Virginia 
Averill,4a- ward nurse at 
Christchurch hospital, who 
had supervised his care there 
and made the flight with him. 

“I hope to stay here a 
month, if I can,” she said, 
“but it depends on what the 
Navy’s up to.” 

Doctors at the hospital said 
McMullen will be there “for 
some time.” It will be at least 
72 hours before it can be 
estimated whether surgery 
would be advisable of helpful. 


24,000 Mile Mercy 


* 
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Boy Amputee Patient Finds 
Happiness in Cub Scouting 


If merit 'badges were given 
for happiness, Bobby Arm- 
strong, 9, would have received 
his first the day he was made a 
Cub Scout. 


Since Bobby, son of Sgt. Rob- 
ert Armstrong, of the Marine 


Corps Recruit Depot at San Di- 
ego, was transferred from the 
San Diego Naval Hospital to the 
Oakland Naval Hospital on May 
16 he has had a lonesome time. 

An infection resulting in gan- 
grene necessitated amputation 
of both legs below the knee and 
parts of his fingers. Bobby had 
friends on the ward but he was 
lonesome for his parents and 
little sisters Denite and Terry. 
His morale was low. 

One day as Mrs. Virginia 
Cheatham, nursing attendant on 
the pediatric ward, was going 
off duty, she mentioned she 
must hurry to the Cub Scout 
meeting. 

She is den mother and her 
*on, Jimmie, 13, Is den chief. 

“I was just getting started in 
Cubs before I came up here.” 
Bobby said, his eyes brighten- 
ing at the memory. 

That was all that was needed. 
Mrs. Cheatham got into action. 
Navy doctors agreed that scout- 
ing would be good medicine for 
their small patient. 

Pack 380, sponsored by the 
Manzanita Elementary School 
Parent - Teacher Association 
promptly made plans to take 
Bobby into membership. 

They provided him with a 
complete uniform and, at a spe- 
cial meeting in a play yard, A1 
Surmani, cub master, presented 
Bobby with his pin. - 

Asked how he feels about all 
this, Bobby leaned back in his 
wheel chair and thought for a 
while. 


BOY AMPUTEE GETS CUB SCOUT PIN 

Al Surmani, Virginia Cheatham, Bobby Armstrong, 9 


“Well, it would take me at 
least two days to tell you,” he 
said. 

His doctors, Mrs. Cheatham 
and others who share the re- 
sponsibility for the little boy’s 


care already knew. 

The new Cub Scout wanted to 
put on his uniform at 8 a.m. 
so he would be sure to be ready 
for the meeting— scheduled for 
3:15 p.m. 


\ 
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ANTARCTICA 

Mercy Mission to McMurdo 

For seven months of the year, the 
vast, ice-heavy continent of Antarctica 
is cut off from the rest of the world.' 
Huddled in their outposts scattered 
along the continental shelf, scientists, 
and technicians of a dozen different 
nations live a cocoonlike existence, sur- 
rounded by snow, space, mountains,, 
glaciers and continuous night. The 
historic break in their 'winter isolatu 
came last week wheoaa U.S. Na\ 
plane landed on skis in the dark of 
night at the U.S. Antarctic bases on- - 
McMurdo Sound, and then Teturned to 
the sunny outside world without mishap. 

Orange Streamer. It was a mfflrey 
mission to save the life ofj Seabee 
Bethel McMullen of Port . 

Calif., who had fallen from theSsecond 
story of the McMurdo base fire stattan 
and landed so heavily that he nearly 
scalped himself and suffered cerebral 
concussion and a fractured spine. Be- 
cause his legs were paralyzed, McMul- 
len was placed in traction, and word 


men at the Christchurch base dumped 
mail Unto the plane for die isolated 

Americans, who"hadn’t seen a letter 
for ftVe months. Messages from Mc- 
Murdb urged,' "Heavy on the eggs,” 
but extra fuel* and a shipment of un- 
requested apples and mixed fruit 
pressed on the lads by the Salvation 
Army, left no room for that request. 
Flying south from Christchurch, May- 
er, his 15-man crew and two surgeons 
were soon over the deep green of the 
Antarctic Sea. Below were the ships of 
New Zealand’s navy, which had quickly 
deployed to rescue stations in case of 
trouble. Then the plane approached its 
landing point on the bleak continent 
that is twice the size of the U.S. and 
covered with a layer of ice up to two 
miles thick. 

Frozen Beards. At McMurdo, men 
had worked all day under the ghostly 
lunar light extending the snowy runway 



VICTIM McMULLEN AT CHRISTCHURCH 

On two miles of ice, a shot in the dark. 

M, f, 

to .10,000 ft. On the; Strip, oil druihs 
was flashed to Washington that an im-JL were set alight to make a landing flare 

mn /1 1 to nn^rotiftti U/n C rtPPPCCQrv trt cnvpT”. n-itH onrl Mali; 7 onl o nrl’c non rbt/ Qo/xt t 


mediate operation was necessary to save - 
his life. There are no surgeons among 1 
the reduced 215-man winter staff on 
the icecap, and the Navy ordered a 
JU.S. surgical team to risk the danger- 
ous flight. 

Two huge Hercules aircraft took off 
from Quonset Pointi R.I., and reached 
the U.S. staging base , at Christchurch, 
New Zealand, . the following day. 
Flights from Christchurch to McMurdo 
have been: made with almost monoto- 
nous regularity for the past eight years 
— but only in the sibnlit months from 
December to Marchs During April the , 
fight shanks to a thin orange streamer 
it, to be succeeded 
and a winter sea- 
. and howling gales 


.hold 

and th^r flicker*; oy 

by continuous' nigh 
son of swift blizzaw 

with temperatures a§ low as — 127° F. ject of what was probably the greatest 

return, medical rescue in recent years. In the 


path,' and New Zealand’s nearby Scott 
Base turned on all its fights as a beacon 
in case of trouble. “The .place is lit up 
like a Chrjstmas tree,” exclaimed the 
pilot over his radio. Down to McMur- 
do between jagged peaks came the 
Hercules, as a small group of Ameri- 
cans on the ice breathed tensely through 
frozen beards. IThe landing was ’ per- 
fect, and, while ground crewmen serv- 
iced the plane, the Salvation 
apples were off-loaded along wit 
mail and a helicopter carried 
McMullen from McMurdo’s lone one- 
room hospital to the airfield, four hyiles 
away. 

At once, the Hercules took flight, its 
injured passenger safely aboard, doubt- 
less unaware th5t he had been the ob- 


Arrny’s 
vith the 
Seabee 


Not until August does the sun 

The flight was led by Lieut. Robert 
v Mayer, 40, of Yardville, N.J. Before 
takeoff, Mayer said, “No fears. I’ll just 
be - talking to the Man upstairs and 
let him guide me.” Hurriedly, sea- 


hospital at Christchurch, surgeons, de- 
cided against operating on McMullen 
and expressed fears that the fall back 
at McMurdo may leave him paralyzed 
for fife. 
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.6 Billion .OK'd for 
Military Projects 
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Funds for 
Bay Bases 
Included 

Original Measure 
Had $31.7 Million 
For installations 


The U -S. .Senate today 'im- 
proved -a $1.6 billion -money . bill 
to finance new military con- 
struction. 

It acted on a proposed bill 
reported out of the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee yester- 
day” In the original measure, 
$31,714,000 was pegged for con- 
•struction in the Bay Area. Most 
'of it was booked for improve- 
ments at the Oakland Naval 
Hospital and the Letterman 
Army Hospital in San Fran- 
cisco. 

The Senate measure now goes 
to a conference group of mem- 
bers of the Senate and House of 
Representatives. In the Senate, 
it cleaied by a unanimous vote 
of tl»e 64 members present. 
Quick adoption by _the joint 
group is expected. 

Missile sites and other mili- 
tary projects will be financed by 
the total appropriation. The end 
sum is about $16 million less 
than funds approved by the 
House on May 26 and $296 mil- 
lion less than the original outlay 
requested by ^President Lyndon 
B. Johnson. 

The total is only one-third of 
the $4.5 billion Congress ap- 
propriated for military con- 
struction last year, . .. 

The Senate unit approved $13.9 
million for the Oakland Hospi- 
tal and $14,005,000 vfor Letter- 
man Hospital. The House pre- 
viously approved $13,705,000 for 
Letterman. The difference will 
be worked out by joint commit- 
tee. 

. The Senate appropriations 
group also approved $1,117,000' 
fo rthe Oakland Army Terminal. 
The House had approved $2,- 
029,000. The Pentagon had re- 
quested a new building for a 
digital computer being moved 
from Fort Mason to Oakland, 
and headquarters for a joint 
Army-Navy terminal facility in 
Oakland. 

Other Northern. California 
items included: (House ap- 
proved figure in parentheses): 
ARMY: 

Fort Ord bachelor officers 
quarters, none ($777, 00(f); Pre- 
sidio of San Francisco electric 
system and storm and sanitary 
sewers, $283,000 (same); Pre- 
sidio of Monterey audio visual 
building, $134,000 (samei; Two 
Rock Ranch- Station, Sonoma 
County, officer and enlisted men 
quarters, $1,014,000 (same); 
West Coast (communications) 
Receiving Station, Middletown, 
Lake County, '$6, 000 (same).' 
NAVY: 

Alameda Naval Air Station. 
$406,000 (same); Naval $eap 
ons Station, Concord, S909.000 
($720,000); Naval Receiving Sta 
tion, Dixon, $135,000 (same); 
Oakland Naval Supply Center. 
$590,000 (same); Skaggs Island 
Navy Base, Napa County, $1,- 
490,000 (same). 
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HAYWARD SAILOR ALBERT HETRICK CITED FOR SAVING A LIFE 

Capt. S. L. Arje presents Navy-Marine Corps Medal to corpsman^ 


Eastbay Navy 
Man Awarded 
Hero's Medal 

• Albert, M. Hetrick, a Hospital 
Corpsman Second Class attend- 
ing the Navy’s Preventive Medi- 
cine Technician SchtJSl at the 
Oakland Naval Hos&fo!, Jias 
been awarded the Navy-Marine 
Corps Medal for heroic action 
The accompanyimj,.. citation, 
signed by Secfy. of -the'; Navy 
Paul Nitze, tells how. Hetrick 
dived into the water from the 
Cornnado-San Diego ferry on 
Nov. 4, 1963, to save a sailor 
who had fallen overboard from 
drowning. * 

Hetrick, a resident of 696 Bart- 
lett Ave., Hayward, with his 
wife, Susan, and three children, 
was presented the medal and 
citation by Capt. S. L. Arje, 
executive officer of the hospital. 
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The modern 
physician's view of 
himself in relation to his 
fellow men seldom conforms 
to the wistful public image of 
the selfless and devoted old- 
( \ C n fashioned doctor. For the first 
\J time in the history of medicine, soc- 
iety allows us wide discretion in the 

mat ^L~a r S C o; have chosen to 

, . _ their own satisfac- 

move toward service 

and the benefit of our specialty . Y 

others? Please call them to our attentron? 



Donald R. Buechdof Oahiand. «««■ d “‘n:tyir s ' 

now beginning to show ^ cc ' ians on active duty; to help 

rT,ht°ari^ tor m ° rC a " es,heUStS ' and 

totSivTn-e anesthetists for other duties. 

D . rt U/ fhurcHlTI of Santa Rosa, currently President 
Robert w. Lnurc x n '"°' 1 o ociety . Bob has been an ar- 

of the Sonoma Comity ^ 1 S involve ment in broad 

dent advocate of anesthesia s close 

areas of medicine. 

Stuart C. Cullen of: s£ ^"hiHpP— .tie 

a ^rrr 0 s c rssr-fc ».c. *** * »«-«- 

at San Francisco. 

Em«t 

clpation* mTthe^ost recent voyage of the HOPE. 

Ernest P. Guy of san 

Anesthesia at the School a representative of 

sity of Beirut; for acUvely^speak^ ^ M ^ ( Dr . G uy will talk 

anesthesia. On 12 N ' d Noon Conference series, 

on the U.C. Extensio tHnsis " Bay Area listeners, 

on the subiect "Respiratory Acidosis . Bay 

attention! jg 
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New Cobalt 60 Unit at Oak Knoll 
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A new Cobalt 60 Therapy Unit was dedicated at U. S. Naval Hospital, Oaklan , 
on 22 June- 1964 by RADM Edward C. Kenney, Surgeon General of the Navy. 
The new unit, which Admiral Kenney was instrumental in obtaining for the 
hospital? is, PJLrt of the gradual modernization of the hospital's Radio ogy erv- 
ice. It is . the ohly cobalt unit in use among military installations in the area 
and will be available for treatment of personnel of all branches of the arme 
** services tiiid their dependents. 

With -the opening of the new unit. Oak Knoll offers high energy radiation 
Vtherapyvfor cancer patients. The gamma rays given off by radioactive cobalt 
usVd in the treatment of deep-seated malignant tumors. The rays come 
from a'' ci ocular piece of cobalt less than an inch in diameter, which has been 
Wde radioactive in an atomic pile and is now giving off powerful rays as it 
/decays. • jjjhte 'control panel operator opens a shutter to release rays aimed 

'•at the tumdr. . ....... __ 

Gamma rays are less dangerous to normal tissues in the tumor area, 

and higher radiation levels can be obtained within the tumor than with the con- 
ventional x-ray unit. Another advantage is that fewer side effects to the patient 
result from cobalt therapy than from treatment by conventional units. 

In recent years Oak Knoll patients have received high energy radiation 
therapy through arrangements with Peralta Hospital, Oakland. 

The cobalt unit is housed in a windowless concrete room whose thin- 
nest part is 8-inch thick concrete reinforced with steel. In its thickest part 
the walls are 30 inches to insure radiation safety of the surrounding area. In a 
small outer room, the doctor and a qualified x-ray technician manipulate the 
control panel and watch the patient through closed circuit television and con- 
verse Ifth him via a sensitive intercom system. -PIO.USNH, Oakland, Calif. 
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Plan New Career 


M. COPPOLETTA ENJOYS PAHWWS AFTER NAVY MEDICAL CAREER 

He's' back in college seeking a fourth degree in fine arts 


By JERRY MARTIN 

Dr. Joseph M. Coppoletta is 
a former Navy physician who 
heeded his own prescription on 
how to successfully adapt to 
tirement. 

formula: start thinking 
iiit what you plan to do five 
six years before you ac- 
tually quit work. 

This gives you plenty of time 
epare yourself intelligently 
and 'psychologically and to ex- 
plore all the possibilities of a 
second career,” he says. “Or 
at least, to decide how you will 
remain active.” 

That’s what he did. 

Although he has three de- 
grees, the Harvard-trained doc- 
tor is back in school — seeking 
another degree in fine arts at 
the California College of Arts 
and Crafts while pursuing a 
lifelong interest in painting. 
SEEKS ART CAREER 

He’s even thinking of embark- 
ing on a career in commercial 
art when he completes his 
studies in about three years, 
even though he’ll be past 60. 

Dr. Coppoletta, who lives at 


121 Hillside Ave. in Piedmont, 
said he first began thinking 
seriously about what he would 
do in retirement one summer 
day in 1957 in Naples, Italy. At 
the time, he was winding up a 
tour of duty as preventive med- 
icine officer for the U.S. Navy’s 
Sixth Fleet and had to decide 
what to do with his personal of- 
fice medical equipment. His so- 


Last of a Series 


lution: he donated it to an or- 
phanage near Naples for use in 
a medical infirmary. 

"Although I practiced medi- 
cine and surgery for 11 years 
and enjoyed my Navy years, I 
looked forward to an exciting 
second career that would com- 
bine my interests in writing, art 
and medicine,” he said. 

LAST ASSIGNMENT 

After leaving Naples, he spent 
three years as chief of preven- 
tive nfiedicine at Oakland Naval 
Hospital and wound up his 21- 
year Navy career as command- 
er of a Naval medical research 
unit at the University of Cali- 
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Red. Cross Clalls 
For, Grey Ladies 

The Oakland Chapter of the 
American Red Cross has is- 
sued its annual appeal for Grey 
Ladywolunteers to serve for ?the 
coming year at Oakland Naval 
Hospital, according to Mr?, ' Lee 
Waybright, chairman of Qrey 
Lady services for the chapter. 

Special classes and clinics will 
be conducted for all volunteers. 
Interested persons should /con- 
tact the Red Cross office at 2111 
E. 14th St. Interviews will be 
conducted until Sept. 22. 
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fornia. He retired as a Navy 
Captain in April, 1963. 

“Two months after retire- 
ment, my wife and I traveled 
for 2 Vi months to Hong Kong 
and the Far East,” Dr. Coppo- 
letta recalls. “During this trip, 
my interest in art and ancient 
culture was revived and when 
we returned, I was determined 
to study art seriously.” 

Although the only formal in- 
struction he had ever had was 
a three-week course in New 
York when he was a teenager, 
Dr. Coppoletta had done some 
amateur sketching and painting 
as a hobby during his Navy 
career. 

ENOUGH FOR EXHIBIT 

Since enrolling at the Califor- 
nia College of Arts and Crafts, 
he has turned out enough paint- 
ings, sketches and watercolors 
for a one-man show. 

How does a former Navy cap- 
tain get along with students still 
in Stair teens? 

took me right into the 
ys Dr. ; , Coppoletta. “It 
im a long., time to learn 
was a physician and had 
been* in the Navy.” When his 
secret leaked out, ; he sternly 
warned against any formalities. 

“I insisted that evqryone call 
me. Jay,” he says. 

thoroughly enjoying his 
and is an interested par- 
campus bull sessions. 
ENJOYS NEW LIFE 

“To me, it is an entirely^ dif- 
ferent way of life,” he ,Says. 
“I’m doing something I, enjoy 
and for which I have some'jtal- 
ent. And for the first time' in 
my life, I enjoy the luxin^of 
time.” 

He concedes that art is 
for everyone who retires, 
he adds: “Our local high schi 
and colleges offer adult educa- 
tion and extension, coursed in 
many subjects, arid persons *■ 
a limited budget can expl 
their interests if they will on] 
seek out the opportunities. 

One field where '“he feels fa 
retired person can take part 
and provide useful service is in 
community and civic affairs. 
RAN FOR OFFICE 

Because : of a vital interest 
in education, he ran for the Pied- 
mont Board of Education (un- 
successfully.) last February. 
“But I did discover that I had 
500 friends in Piedmont who 
voted for me.” He has been 
urged to make another race in 
1966 and says: “I may do just 
that.” 

As a physician, he agrees 
with many colleagues that re- 
tired people need not "withdraw 
from society and live a vacuum- 
like existence. 

“The poet, Robert Browning 
summed it up well,” he says, 
“when he wrote: 

"Grow Old with me! i 

The Best is Yet to Be.” 


I 



Horse Surged Aids Emphysema Fi 



Open-chest surgery on 
horses now being performed 
by a team pf doctors working 
at the Univ^pity of Califor- 
nia’s Davis Veterinary Medi- 
cine Center may provide a 
major break-through in the 
battle against emphysema, a 
killer disease that attacks 
the lungs. 

There was caucus optim- 
ism Friday as the group of 
veterinary and medical doc- 
tors completed the 73rd in a 
series of chest. ^operations on 
horses— the only animal other 
than man that develops the 



pear 
ease 
:ungs of 
in leam- 


fatal disease. ‘ ' 

The guarded elati 
cause doctors at Ii 
to have produced 
artificially in-.tha, 
horses— 
ing its causA." 

Chronic pulminary emphys- 
ema is an ailment little known 
to the general public, but it 
now is believed to be the 
biggest single cause of all 
chest diseaser It is England’s 
leading illness and is blamed 
for more loss of working days 
in the United States than any 
other disease. Victims suffer 



Doctors study lung disease in open-chest surgery on a horse at Davis 


from hacking coughs, short- 
ness of breath and eventually 
become totally disabled as 
lungs virtually disappear. Doc- 
tors describe it as a “pro- 
gressive killer.” 

The cause is unknown, al- 
though smog is one theory. 

The Davis research project 
began seven years ago when 
doctors at Oakland Naval Hos- 
pital, concerned by the heavy 
emphysema rate among young 
sailors, joined with the Univer- 
sity of California veterinarians 
who were doing research on 
horses. 

If there were leaders, they 
were Adm. R. 0. Canada, then 
at Oakland Naval Hospital and 
now commanding officer at U.S. 
Naval HospitaL in Bethesda, 
Md., and Dr. falter Tyler at 
the Davis campus. However?' 
teamwork has been the moving 
force of the project. 

For some time doctors. who 
still donate their time, worked 
entirely without funds, borrow- 
ing equipment as they could and 
bringing along their own instru- 
ments. 

Aid now is being provided by 
the National Institute of Health. 

A major problem in the ex- 
perimental surgery was the 
physical size of horses and the 
problem of providing respiration 
when the chest cavity was 
opened. To keep horses breath- 
ing during operations, the re- / 
search team constructed a r 
respirator with seven times the r " 
capacity of ones used for humans 
during chest surgery. 

It is the only one in existence. 
For the past five years, sur- 
gery has been used in an attempt 
to create the disease artificially, 
as doctors and surgeons from 
the navy, private practice and 
the Davis campus volunteered 
services at the operations which 
are held every other Friday dur- 
ing most of the year. 

Early attempts to induce em- 
physema by injecting a chemical 
directly into the bronchial ar- 


tery, which provides nourish- 
ment to lungs, produced many 
of the characteristics of the 
disease, but many of the horses 
died from injections and results 
were not conclusive. 

Recently, doctors learned that 
by injecting tiny spheres of 
plastic into the same artery, re- 
sulting blockage in the lungs’ 
blood vessels creates emphys- 
ema artificially. 

This means was used Friday 
in the first operation of the fall 
research 1 program. 

Using procedure identical to 
that used in human chest sur- 
gery, doctors cut a large in- 
cision in the right side of horse 
No. 73’s chest, removed a por- 
tion of one lung for a biopsy to 
be sure emphysema did 


naturally, then moved deeper 1 When delicate details are com- 
to work on the tiny bronchial j plete, the horse’s chesfis closed 

artery' alongside the heart. anc j. ’ s ^ken to a recovery 

tw, „„„ f u„ . • .. ,. stall where he normally will re- 

They use the designation No. ga]n his f PP f- w ithir» on hour 

73 rather than a normal pet 
name so as not to become too 


attached to the animal. 

They disected the bronchial 
artery, inserted a small plastic 
tube and injected the plastic 
spheres which had been placed 
in a pint of the horse’s own 
plasma earlier. 

Doctors work in teams during 
surgery, which requires almoi 
four hours. Controls are strii 
safeguards against contamina- 
tion are rigid and the horse re- 
mains under an anesthetic 
throughout the operation. 



gain his feet within an 
After the spheres are : 
horses are checked re 
then at scheduled intervi. 
sacrificed and autopsies per- 
formed to check the disease’s 
progress. 

Upon these autopsies depehds 
the success of the project. .Re- 
sults are expected in 18 tq. 20 
months. ‘ jSJjj* 

If the disease remains jtdtic, 
aost doctors will have to change thiir 
ricty approach. If, instead, as they 
expect, it grows as if contracted 
naturally, the group is well on 
its way to stopping the killer 
illness. 



RESTLESS HORSE THRESHES ITS LEGS IN OPERATING ROOM AT DAVIS 

Surgeons hope to find an answer to widespread lung disease 
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Experiments on Horses u : 

Yield Clues to Emphysema 


By Beverly Orndorff 

Times-Dispatch. Science Writer 

A condition like emphysema 
—one of the top. serious respir- 
atory diseases — is being pro- 
duced experimentally in horses 
to provide possible clues to the 
causes of this yet little-under- 
stood disease, a medical re- 
searcher reported here yester- 
day. 

Butj although researchers 
know ’ how to produce changes 
in the lungs like those produced 
by emphysema, this does not 
mean that they understand all 
of the causes of the disease, the 
doctor said. 


The physician is Captain R. 
O. Canada, commanding officer 
of the United States Naval Hos- 
pital at Bethesda, Md. He ad- 
dressed a medical physiology 
seminar at the Medical College 
of Virginia yesterday afternoon 
Ruptures Air Sacs 
There appear to be three 
forms of emphysema — a disease 
characterized generally by rup- 
tures of the lung’s tiny air sacs 
a loss of elasticity and an over- 
inflation of the lungs. 

One form called "bulbous 
emphysema," is seemingly 
raused by interference of the 
oxygen, or nutrient, supplies tc 
the lungs, Capt Canada said. 


These supplies are carried by 
the bronchial arteries. 

The horse was chosen as the 
experimental animal in which 
to confirm this, Capt. Canada 
said, because the bronchial ar- 
tery anatomy of the horse re- 
sembles that of man more close- 
ly than does the bronchial ar- 
tery anatomy of any other ani- 
mal. 

Also, the horse is the only 
animal that spontaneously de- 
velops emphysema, Capt. Can- 
ada quoted veterinarians as say- 
ing. 

Experimentally Induced 

Essentially, obstructions to 
the lung's nutrient supply are 
introduced experimentally in 
the horse with the use of a 
drug. Capt. Canada explained. 

The changes that result in 
the lung, he said, are “indis- 
tinguishable” from bullous! 
emphysema. But these changes 
•are not produced every time, 
and “we do not know why they 
aren't” he said. 


And, he further emphasized, 
"we don't think that, this is the 
cause of emphysema. But, we 
have seen it (the experimental- 
ly' produced emphysema) 
enough times to believe that 
this may be one factor that may 
be important in the production 
of emphysema.” 

Other factor* in the disease's 
causes, he added, are believed 
to he chronic Irritaion of lung 
tissue by such things as noxious 
fumes and cigaret smoke, and 
the destruction of tissue by cer- 
tain substances that the’ body 
produces. 

Factors Investigated 

These other factors are being 
investigated b.v Capt. Canada's 
group at present, he said. 

The research is being carried 
out by medical scientists at the 
Oakland, Calif., naval hospital, 
in co-operation with veterinar- 
ians at a California veterinary 
school. 

Capt. Canada initiated the 
research in emphysema when 
lie became chief of medicine at 
the Oakland hospital, and the 
research has been continuing 
since 1955. ... 

'The first phase of the re- 
search, he told MCV ph\ sicians 
'yesterday, was concerned' with 
identifying the different types 
of emphysema in human 
patients. 
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OAK KNOLL PROVIDES PEDIATRIC 
TRAINING PROGRAM FOR CIVILIAN 
NURSING STUDENTS 

CDR Delmer J. Pascoe, Chief of Pediatrics at U.S. 
Naval Hospital. Oakland, addressed Oakland City Col- 
lege nursing students at their recent graduation. ‘The 
Challenge of Nursing Today” was his subject. 

Under Doctor Pascoe’s leadership and that of former 
Oak Knoll Chief Nurse, CDR Ruth M. Cohen, Oak 
Knoll provided practical experience in pediatric nurs- 
ing for the Oakland City College nursing students dur- 
ing the past year. The young ladies, coming in small 
groups, worked on the ward and in the Pediatric Clinic, 
whfere they gained knowledge of procedures required 
for office nursing: 

The affiliation will continue during the coming year 
under the guidance of CDR Veronica Bulshefski, Chief 
Nurse; Mrs. Margaret Gingrich, Chairman of the De- 
partment of Professional Nursing at the college; and 
Doctor Pascoe. — Submitted by RADM Cecil L. An- 
drews MC USN, Commanding Officer, USNH, Oak- 
land, California. 
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NATIONAL NAVAL MEDICAL CENTER, BETHESDA, MD. 





CAPT R. O. Canada, Commanding Officer, Naval Hospital was recentl 
selected to be promoted to the rank of Rear Admiral. 


July 13, 1964 


CAP T H. O, Canada Selected f or Admiral 


Captain R. O. Canada, MC, Commanding Officer, Naval Hospital, Be- 
thesda, was one among four distinguished Medical Department doctors 
selected for promotion to the rank of Rear Admiral in the near future. 
The nomination was made by a selection board and approved by the Sec- 
retary^ the Navy and the President of the United States. Other officers 
named for the honor were Captains H.H. Eighmy, J. L. Yon and H D 
Warden. 


Captain Canada has commanded 
the Naval Hospital since Feb. 1962 
when he relieved RADM R. B.' 
Brown (then Captain) who assum- 
ed the reigns of the NNMC. Con- 
comitant with the post, Captain 
Canada also became the Deputy 
Commanding Officer of the Medical 
Center, a post which ranked him 
as second officer of the Center. In 
addition, he has several times as- 
sumed the task of Acting Com- 

I manding Officer of the Center upon 
the absence of the Admiral. Pre- 
vious to this command assignment, 
he served as Commanding Officer, 
USNH, Jacksonville, Fla. 

A Virginian by birth, Robert O. 
Canada, Jr., received the degrees of 
Bachelor of Science and Doctor of 
Medicine from the University of 
Virginia. He was commissioned a 
LTJG in the Medical Corps of the 
U.S. NavY on July 3, 1938. 

While serving aboard the USS 
Salinas, AO-19, just before the out- 
break of WWII, the ship was tor- 
pedoed off Iceland by a German 
submarine. The doctor also served 
aboard the USS Pasadena which 
operated with the Third and Fifth 
Fleets, taking part in many of the 


Pacific engagements. The ship was 
in the Tokyo Bay Area during the 
Japanese surrender and subsequent 
occupation of Japan. 

Dr. Canada first reported to the, 
Naval Hospital here in Aug. 1950. 
His assignment at that time was as 
Assistant Chief of Medicine and 
Head of the Chest Disease Section. 
He also served as Chief of Medicine, 
U.S. Naval Hospital, Bethesda, from 
Feb. 1959 to June 1961, previous to 
assignment in Command at USNH 
Jacksonville. 
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Schedule of Future Regional Meetings 


Territory 

Location 

Date 

Kentueky-Tenncssoe 

Louisville, Ky. 

9/12/64 

North Dakota 

Bismarck 

9/12/04 

Michigan 

Gaylord 

9/18-19/84 

South Dakota 

Sioux Falls 

9/2,5-26/04 

New England 

Connecticut 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

New Hampshire 

Rhode Island 

Vermont 

Atlantic Provinces 

Quebec 

Halifax, N. S. 

10/2-3/64 

Arknnsas-Oklnhoma 

Hot Springs, Ark. 

.10/3/64 

District of Columbia-Maryland Washington, D. C. 

10/3/64 

Southeastern 

Alabama 

Florida 

Georgia 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

South Carolina 

Cuba 

Charleston, S. C. 

10/16-17/64 

Missouri 

St. Louis 

10/17/64 

Delaware 

Wilmington 

10/24/64 

Upstate Now York-Ontario 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

10/30/64 

New Jersey 

New Brunswick 

11/4/64 

Eastern Pennsylvania 

Buck Hill Falls 

11/0-8/64 

Montana-Wyoming 

Billings, Mont. 

11/14/64 

Arizona 

Phoenix 

12/5/64 

Texas 

Dallas 

12/13/64 

Downstate New York, I & 11 

New York City 

1/20-21/65 

Ohio-Western Pennsylvania- 
West Virginia 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

1/22-23/65 

Colorado 

Denver 

1/22-23/65 

Prairie Provinces 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

Banff, Alla. 

2/5-6/65 

Nebraska 

Omaha 

2/6/65 

Pacific Northwest 

British Columbia 

Idaho 

Oregon 

Washington & Alaska 

Seattle, Wash. 

2/19/65 

Kansas 

Topeka 

2/19/65 

Southern California-Northern 
Californla-Nevada 

Palm Springs, Calif. 

2/19-21/65 

Virginia 

Williamsburg 

2/20/65 


Governor (s) 

Carl II. Fortune 
Harrison J. Sliull 
Lester E. Wold 
Noyes L. Avery, Jr. 
Theodore H, Saltier 

Wilson -Fitch Smith 
Elton It. Blaisdoll 
John R. Graham 
Jarrett II. Folley 
Irving A. Beck 
Elbridge E. Johnston 
Robert C, Dickson 
W. H. Philip Hill, Jr. 

Jerome S. Levy 
William W. Rucks 
Thomas W. Mattingly 
Samuel P. Asper 

Walter B. Frommeyer, Jr. 
Karl B. Hanson, Sr. 

T. Sterling Claiborne 
G. Gordon McHardy 
William K. Porks 
Orlando B. Mayor 
Jose J. Centurion (pro tern) 
Paul O. Hagemann 
Ward W. Briggs 
Victor W. Logan 
O. Harold Warwick 
LeRoy W. Black 
Truman G. Schnabel, Jr. 
John A. Layne 
Hayes W. Caldwell 
Alfred W. Harris 
Hatch W. Cummings, Jr, 
William J. Grace 
Victor Grover 
Richard W. Vllter 
William M. Cooper 
Robert U. Drinkard, Jr. 
Charley J. Smyth 


Francis A. L. Mathewson 
Stephen B. Thorson 
Henry J. Lohnhoff, Jr. 

Russell A. Palmer 
Paul F. Miner 
Daniel II. Labby 
James W. Haviland 
Sloan J. Wilson 
W, Philip Corr, Sr. 
'Roberto F, Escamilla 
Kinloch Nelson 
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Fourth Far East Session of the American College of Physicians, 
May 18-20, 1904, a Tri-Service (Army, Navy, Air Force) 
Venture, U. S. Naval Hospital, Yokosuka, Japan 


More than 400 military and civilian medical 
experts climaxed a three-day conference at the 
U. S. Naval Hospital in Yokosuka, Japan, May 
18-20, 1964, The group, consisting of eminent 
Japanese physicians, educators and scientists 
as well as American military and civilian doc- 
tors, was gathered at Yokosuka for the Fourth 
Annual Session of the American College of 
Physicians, Far East Region. 

The delegates were welcomed to the con- 
ference by Captain George M. Davis, Com- 
manding Officer of the Yokosuka Naval Hos- 
pital. Brief addresses of welcome at the open- 
ing day ceremony also included those by Rear 
Admiral Walter II. Price, Commander U. S. 
Naval Forces, Japan; Rear Admiral J. L. Hol- 
land, Commander-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet, Med- 
ical Officer, and Dr. Edward C. Rosenow, Jr., 
Executive Director of the American College of 
Physicians. 

The three-day conference included papers 
presented by men in military service and by 
eminent Japanese physicians. Several papers 
deserve special comment. Dr. Eitaka Tsuboi, 
of the National Cancer Center Hospital in 
Tokyo, described a new technique he has de- 
veloped for getting biopsies through the bron- 
choscope and which is helpful even in getting 
biopsies of upper lobe lesions, Another paper 
by Dr. Norio Fujiki, Chief, Division of Hema- 



Site of meeting. 


tology and Genetics, Department of Medicine, 
Kyoto Prefectural University of Medicine, con- 
cerned a genetic survey in an isolated village in 
Western Japan, which has a very high incidence 
of first cousin marriages. This apparently results 
in an increased incidence of certain types of 
hematologic disorders. Major Murray Spotnitz, 
MC, USA, Chief, Pulmonary Research Labora- 
tory, U, S. Army Medical Command, Japan, 
reported on research and investigation into the 
Tokyo-Yokohama asthma problem. It was 
most interesting to have Hurley L. Motley, 
F.A.C.P., Professor of Medicine and Director, 
Cardiorespiratory Laboratory of the University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles, an old 
friend and schoolmate from Southern Cali- 
fornia, on the program, who spoke on some of 
the physical aspects of pulmonary disease. 
David P. Barr, M.A.C.P., Visiting Professor of 
Medicine, National Defense Medical Center, 
Taipei, presented a paper on cirrhosis and 
hepatoma in the Chinese. Dr. Barr, a former 
President of the College, 1940-47, is making 
medical history, though retired, in this position 
in Taipei. 

A featured speaker at one of the Luncheons 
was a Mr. Eunson, News Bureau Chief, who 
spoke on "News in the Far East.” 



Captain R. E. Faueett, Chairman, Program Com- 
mittee, and his three secretaries. 


July-August, 1964 


FOURTH FAR FAST SESSION 


I'M 



Edward C. Rosenow, Jr., Executive Director of the American College of Physicians ad- 
dresses delegates- during opening day ceremonies. Seated, left to right: George M. Davis, 
Commanding Officer of the Yokosuka Naval Hospital and General Chairman for tills year's 
session; Lt. Comdr. K. L, Ebb, Chaplains Corps; Rear Adm. Walter II. Price, Commander 
U. S, Naval Forces, Japan, and Rear Adm. J. I,. Holland, Commandor-in-Chief, Pacific Fleet, 
Medical Officer and representative of the Surgeon General, U. S. Navy. 


Highlighting the conference was an address 
by Paul Dudley While, M.A.C.P., Clinical 
Professor Emeritus of Medicine at Harvard 
Medical School, Boston, who spoke at the 
banquet on the second day of the meeting. 
Dr. White was in his usual fine form and is 
certainly the dean of all cardiologists. 

Edward C. Rosenow, Jr., F.A.C.P., Execu- 
tive Director of the College, described the 
various activities and responsibilities of the 
College at the final luncheon. Another guest 
speaker for the session was The Honorable 
John K. Emmerson, Minister, Deputy Chief of 
Mission, American Embassy, Tokyo. 

Following the meeting the Executive Di- 
rector was the guest of Dr. Masuda and Dr. 
Fujiki of the Department of Medicine of the 
Kyoto Prefeotural University of Medicine, who 
arranged for Dr. Rosenow to stay at a Japanese 


Inn and did everything possible to make his 
visit a memorable one. Conferences and rounds 
at the hospitals, combined with sightseeing 
and several interesting Japanese dinners, 
created a most friendly atmosphere. 

One item worth mentioning is the great con- 
tribution the three military services are making 
to graduate education. Japan is still somewhat 
under the influence of the German “Herr Pro- 
fessor” system of education. There are prac- 
tically no internships available to Japanese 
medical students which feature the type of 
bedside training offered in the United States. 
The three military hospitals, however, have 
set up a very fine, high quality internship at 
Yokosuka, Tachikawa and Zama. After a year in 
one of these internships almost any of these 
young men would be able to come to the 
United States and continue residency training. 



Left to right; Capt. R. E. Faucett, MC, USN, Chief of Medicine, U. S. Naval Hospital 
Yokosuka; Mrs. Edwin M. Duval, Long Bench, Calif.; N. Kimuru; I'. Lukl, President, European 
Cardiology Society, Czechoslovakia: Edward C. Rosenow, Jr., Executive Director, American 
College of Physicians; T. Wada, and N. Ninomlya. 
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A.C.P. Postgraduate Courses, 1964-65 


The following courses have been arranged through the generous cooperation of the 
directors and the institutions involved. Tuition fee: Members, $60.00; Nonmembers, 
$100. 00. Registration forms and requests for information should be directed to: Edward 
C. Rosenow, Jr., M.D., Executive Director, American College of Physicians, 4200 Pine 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 19104. 


Course No. 1, Current Clinical and Laboratory 
Investigations in the Rheumatic Diseases, Na- 
tional Institutes of 
Health Clinical Cen- 
ter, Bethesda, Md.; 
Joseph J.Bunim, M.D., 
F.A.C.P., Director; 
September 21-25, 
1964; Minimal Regis- 
tration, 30; Maximal 
Registration, 75. 

New concepts in 
immunology, genetics 
and other scientific 
disciplines have been 
evolving rapidly in recent years, and the im- 
pact has been felt in most areas of clinical and 
laboratory medicine. Such changes have been 
especially apparent to those interested in the 
rheumatic diseases. 

This course has been designed with the view 
of highlighting for the interested physician 
those aspects of fundamental, scientific investi- 
gations which bear on clinical problems in 
rheumatology. This will bo accomplished 
through a series of seminars covering topics in 
immunology and genetics, followed by panel 
discussions which will emphasize clinical ap- 
plications. Clinical seminars will include con- 
sideration of new advances in the diagnosis 
and treatment of gout and systemic lupus 
erythematosus. The evaluation of antirheumatic 
drugs will be discussed with emphasis on de- 
sign of study, methods, and current Food and 
Drug Administration (FDA) regulations. 

A feature of the course will be the avail- 
ability of optional laboratory visits for demon- 
strations of important, new techniques such 
as immunofluorescence, Immunoelectrophoresis, 
determination of Gm groups, and biomechanics 



which have contributed greatly to knowledge 
of rheumatic disease processes. This personal, 
brief acquaintance with such laboratory tools 
should enhance the registrant’s perspective in 
regard to the basis for current clinical concepts. 

Course No. 2, Basic Mechanisms in Internal 
Medicine, University of Southern California 
School of Medicine, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Thomas II. Brem, M.D., F.A.C.P., and Phil R. 
Manning, M.D., F.A.C.P., Co-Directors; Oc- 
tober 5-7, 1984; Minimal Registration, 50; 
Maximal Registration, 130. 



This course will emphasize the basic bio- 
chemical and physiological mechanisms under- 
lying a wide variety of pathological stales from 
the different specialties of internal medicine. 
Illustrative case material will be presented. 


Course No. 3, The Physiological Basis of In- 
ternal Medicine, Duke University Medical Cen- 
ter, Durham, N. C.; Eugene A. Stead, Jr., 
M.D., F.A.C.P., Director; Elbert L. Persons, 
M.D., F.A.C.P., Co-Director; October 12-16, 
1964; Minimal Registration, 50; Maximal Reg- 
istration, 85. 
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New Staff at San Quentin W 





O 


Three new staff members 
assumed thefr duties at San 
quentin Prison last week, 
following a personnel shuf- 
fle by the State Depart- 
ment of Corrections. 

They are, left to right, 


.Times Park, 42. associate 
warden in charge of admin- 
istration; Dr. Philip Mc- 
Namara, 58. chief medical 
officer, and Raymond 
Wham, 54, associate war- 
den in charge of security. 


They were greeted out- 
side the prison by Warden 
Lawrence E. Wilson (right). 

Park formerly was a sup- 
erintendent at the Correc- 
tional Training Facility at 


Soledad, and Wham was a 
superintendent at the Cali- 
fornia Men's Colony 
Luis Obispo. 

Dr. McNamara recently 
retired from the U. S. Navy. 
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U. S. NAS. ALAMEDA. CALIF. 


Navy Wives Meet; 
Plan Convention 


Alameda NWCA No. 108 will 
hold its regular business meeting 
on Tuesday, October 6, 1964 at 
7:80 p.m. in Bldge. 135, N.A.S. 
Under discussion will be the part 
the club will play in the forth- 
coming national convention to be 
held here from October 11 through 
October 17, 1964. 

Further information will be 
furnished the members on a fund 
set up to aid the Prosthesis Clin- 
ic at Oak Knoll Naval Hospital, 
whereby those people in need of 
financial help for braces, splints, 
etc. may apply for help. 

Membership in the group is 
open to wives of enlisted Navy, 
Marine and Coast Guard person- 
nel. Anyone desiring transpor- 
tation or babysitting service 
should call Mrs. Joan MacPhee 
at 521-0332 for further informa- 
tion or contact the base chaplain. 


Navy Man 
Injured in 
100-Foot Fall 


RICHMOND - John R. Scott, 
19, a navy radar tenchician, is 
in critical condition toda^y after 
plunging 100 feejiroma rope he 
was using to climb* away from 
his drydocked ship. 

Police said Scott was climb- 
ing toward a scaffold from his 
ship, the USS Interoictor, at the 
Willamette Iron .and Steel Co. 
shipyard, when he lost his hold 
and f 11. 

Officers said Scott was trying 
to leave the ship without author- 
ity. Two girls were in a car 
outside the shipyard waiting for 
him, police said. 

The young sailor is in Oak- 
land Naval Hospital with a frac- 
tured skull and extensive in- 
juries, hospital authorities said. 
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VETERANS' CHRISTMAS 
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Hospitals Seek 




K|otoech 


THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS — Mary annual fund drive from representa- 
Valle, secretary-treasurer of the Vet- tives of veterans and labor groups at 
erans Hospitals Christmas committee, an organizational meeting held this 
collects early donation to the group's week. 


Brighter Yule 
Is Goal of 
Bay Fund Drive 

The 41st annual campaign for 
the Veteran Hospitals’ Christ- 
mas fund has started with 
1964 goal of $17,000. 

At an organizational meeting 
this week, represenattives of 
veterans, labor, fraternal, 
church and service groups met 
with drive committee president 
Bryant E. King and officers at 
the Oakland Moose Club. - 
Donations totaling $425 were 
turned over to King at the 
session. 

The public drive actually gets 
underway Nov. 11, Veterans 
Day, as in past years. 

The donations are used to fi- 
nance gifts, decorations and en- 
tertainment for some 1,200 hos- 
pitalized veterans and service- 
men at the Oakland Naval Hos- 
pital, and the Veterans Admin- 
istration Hospital, Livermore. 
All services in the drive are do- 
nated and every penny collected 
goes toward making Christmas 
merrier for the patients. 

The campaign has crossed its 
goal the past three years, re- 
sulting in a lowering of the 
goal. The goal was $20,500 in 
1962; $18,000 last year. 

The surplus enables the com- 
mittee to make purchases in 
the off season at lower prices. 

The annual drive dates from 


26 50 Sun., Nov. 22, 1 964 


1924 when it was found that a 
central agency was needed to 
coordinate the many and varied 
contributions and services being 
extended to the veterans hospi- 
tals by groups and individuals. 

Mary Valle, secretary-trea- 
surer of this year’s committee, 
was a member of that first 
committee. 

In addition to Miss Valle, 
King is assisted this year by a 
committee composed of Thom- 
as Mullen and Allan Strutz, 
vice presidents, and Arthur C. 
Ames Jr., past president. 

Re-elected to this year’s board 
of directors were Felix Chialvo, 
John Groom. Paul Manolis, Jo- 
seph Tofanelli and Mrs. John 
Young. 

Last year a total of $20,376 
was collected to brighten Christ- 
mas for over 1,500 patients. 



Vets' Yule Funds 



At'ChrisfmaS,..1967, there will 
be a new $14 million, nine-story 
U.S. Naval Hospital in Oakland, 
at the site of the present facility 
at Oak Knolls. 

But the new hospital, as bene- 
ficial as it will be in terms of 
efficiency and ease of adminis- 
tration and maintenance, won’t 
solve the basic problem of any 
hospital — the people confined 
inside. . 

Adm. Cecil L. Andrews made 
this point at the annual dinner 
the commanding officer of the 
hospital hosts for the Veteran 
Hospitals Christmas Committee. 
LAUDED COMMITTEE 

Admiral Andrews lauded the 
committee and expressed grati- 
tude to people throughout the 
Bay Area for their efforts on 
behalf of the hospital patients 
throughout the years. 

The admiral spoke from ex- 
perience and said he still re- 
calls the drabness and the long 
days of the holiday season he 
spent in the hospital during his 
first year in the Navy. 

A committee has worked for 
the past 40 years to minimize 
this drabness at Oakland’s U.S. 
Naval Hospital, channeling the 
efforts of hundreds of volunteers 
into decoration of the wards, 
purchasing and wrapping gifts, 
providing entertainment and a 
visit from Santa Claus. 
BRIGHTER HOLIDAYS 

These volunteer services are 
backed by the contributions of 
thousands of, others who set 
aside a few' dollars each year to 
brighten the holidays for the 
hospitalized veterans and serv- 
icemen. 

This year the committee set 
a goal of $17,000 to bring Christ- 
mas to 1,200 patients in the 
Naval hospital and the Veterans 
Hospital at Livermore. 

The latest contributors: 


,,, 10 . 00 , 
... s.oo] 
.... 1 . 00 * 


Albers Milling Co. 10.00 

Mrs. Ethel CTYNdll 15.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Cordon W. Ros# ... 10.00 

Bertha J. Schmidt 5.00 

Mrs. Stanley B. Weld 5.00 

F. Maude Coburn 2.50 

Margaret L. Williams 5.00 

Nat Levy .• 10.00 

Hazel M. Nichols ...7 1.50 

Leonard Nltzsche .. 2.00 

Robert J. Murray 5.00 

The Ferres Sisters ’ lo.OO 

Mrs. Robert G. Breeze . 2.00 

Elizabeth P. Genesy • 10.00 

Mrs. J. S. Birclj »•". 10.00. 

Clare PinkhamiTOT. ; . . " ~~ 

Rich Raymond <. 

ALAMEDA 

Mrs. J. H. McPeak 5.00 

Mrs. C. W. Hess 2.00 

Chas. J. Richmond 5.00 

Loneta M. Hollister 2.00 

Anonymous 2.00 

Mrs. Mary E. White 1.00 

BERKELEY 

Miss Isabelle Little 5.00 

Murray E. Hannah 3.00 

A. Nordstrand 1.00 

Anne S. Jones 2.50 

Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Wieslander . . . 10.00 

W. B. Holmes 5.00 

HAYWARD 

Miss Myra E. Throckmorton 2.50 

Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Fiedler 2.50 

Mrs. Adaline Ingham 5.00 

Mrs. M. Cornish 1.00 

LIVERMORE 

Henrietta W. Maclean 5.00 

Livermore Veterinary Hospital ... 5.00 
"A Friend" 10.00 

PIEDMONT 

Mrs. Frank E. Sullivan 15.00 

Marjorie Colthurst 2.00 

In memory of Morris Schwartz ... 5.00 
George R. Johnson 10.00 

SAN LEANDRO 

Mrs. Amelia Risoll 10.00 

Gilbert A. Pitman 10.00 

Helen L. Halnllne 3.00 

E. L. Ralrdon, Lt. U.S. Navy, Ret. . 5.00 

Fred A. Jones 5.00 

In memory of Chief M. E. R. Smith 2.50 
OTHER CITIES 

Albany Post No. 292, The American , 

Legion, Albany > 25.00 

Frank Gomes, Fremont 5.00 

Mrs. Rose E. Kelly, Napa 5.00 

Mrs. Herbert Garms, Pleasanton .. 25.00 
Mary Coombler, San Francisco .. 2.50 

Mrs. Lloyd J. Steiger, Vallejo 2.00 

Walter F. Hayes, Veterans Home . 2.00 

Total $412.50 

Previously acknowledged 6,815.39 


Total to date $7,227.89 
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OAKLAND 

Anonymous 

U.orrie E. Parish 

Mrs. Nell Bailey 

Mrs. A. Flores 

Mr. and Mrs. A. V. McKay 

Helen R. Jones 

Mrs. Sophia Benner 

Fritz A. Swanson 

Myrlte A. Fuller 
Mrs. Rose M. Gross . 

Oliver corporation 

Jas. H. Young 

T. R. Fuller 


Mrs. Earl E. Davit 
A. Thacker 



Mon., Oct. 5, 1964 
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Clare M. 

Miss Eleanor F. McAllister 

Miss Olive M. Dletleln 

Vera Cantendo 

Harold C. Moore 

Mrs. C Cooper 

Mr. end Mrs. W. R. Allemarv- . 
Lucy Waterman 


$2.00 
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5.00 
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LEADER • Mrs. Richard W. 
Whitmti^27 Bowles PUce, is 
the newumt chairmafVof G sy 
Ladies at Oak Knoll Naval Hos- 
pital' for the American Red 
Cross, ‘replacing Mrsi, Otto 
Runge of Oakland. 
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LT. CMDR. A. C. ROLEN 

Navy Doctor 
Gets Award 
For Paper 

Lt. Cmdr. A. C. Rolen, an Oak- 
land Naval Hospital physician, 
has won the first Kimbrough 
award for the best paper pre- 
sented at an annual Armed Forc- 
es Obstetrics and Gynecology 
seminar held recently at An- 
drews Air Force Base Hospital 
in Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Rolen served as a medical 
officer in Yokosuka, Japan, be- 
fore reporting here in August, 
1962. The award - winning doctor 
and his wife, Lou Ann, live at 
2338 Bermuda Lane, Hayward. 
They have two children. 



The adventures of Lt. Donald R. Walk, MC, USN, center above, were the subject of the 
evening’s program. Looking at slides from Lt. Walk’s 18 months in Antarctica are 
ACCMA president Paul Cronenivetl, M.D., Brandon Bassett, M.D., Rear Admiral C. L. 
Andrews, MC, USN, Commanding Officer of Oak Knoll, and Carl Goetscli, M.D. 

Harmon Rider, M.D. and Howard Jones, M.D., head up the patio chow line following 
the program. 
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HOSPITALMAN EUGENE HOEFLING, LEFT, WITH AIRMAN BEN W. NAPIER 

Many hospitalized servicemen will have no one to help them celebrate Christmas 





VET YULE FUND 

Gl Faces 
Holiday in 
Hospital 

Today Is naval airman Ben 
Napier’s 21st birthday. 

It is also Thanksgiving, one 
of the two big feast days at 
service installations, so Ben will 
get a bonus. 

Ben will have his meal served 
in bed —at Oakland’s U.S. 
Navy Hospital where he is im- 
mobilized with a east which runs 
up his left leg to the middle of 
his chest. 

Ben, who was working in air 
control at a Naval Auxiliary Air 
Station at Fallon, Nevada, was 
a passenger in a military truck 
which overturned four months 
ago. He has been in the hospital 
since with a broken thigh and 
has two more months to go. 

Ben was married three months 
before the accident. It helped 
a lot when his wife, Janey, came 
out and stayed in Oakland near 
the hospital where she could vis- 
it every day. But the expenses 
added up so Janey returned to 
her job in Chicago. 

Ben has one more feast com- 
ing in the hospital, at Christ- 
mas, and with luck, Janey will 
be back out to spend the holi- 
day with him. 

There are a lot of.- Bens in 
the military.j hospitals, who for 
one reason or another, will not 
have any Janeys to celebrate 
with. ■ 

For 41 years the Veteran Hos- 
pitals’ Christmas Committee 
has worked in the veterans and 
military hospitals in Alameda 
County to brighten the season. 
This vear the committee has a 
goal of $17,000 to provide gifts, 
entertainment, and decorations 
to the hospitalized veterans and 
servicemen. 


ill 



VET YULE FUND 
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Paralyzed Seabee Face? 
Christmas in Hospital 


E. L. Kudrna 

Bessie E. Hlniker 

Della C. Vallerga 

BERKELEY 

Alice D. Abbott 

W. B. and Belle Hickman 

Del J." Hannah 

Alice M. Flegel, Athene of California 

Inc * 

Kenneth L. Wean 

Sue Runckel • 

Acteen Pest Control Services 

CASTRO VALLEY 

Crook's Boat Manufacturing Co. ... 

Harold P. Ulrey 

Mrs. Adolph Gunneson 

HAYWARD 

Mrs. Lucy B. Sorensen 

Marie B. Cadenhead 

Eden Barracks No. 306, 

Veterans of World War I 


In July just about everyone ^idJuSttNo*. », 
had heard of Seabee Bethel Me- „? s me - ric?n L -* 3lon Auxillarv " 
Mullen. 

He was the subject of a clas- 
sic military medical evacuation 
in late June when a naval plane 
penetrated the midwinter black- 
ness of Antarctica to transport 
McMullen from McMurdo Sound 
to New Zealand. It was the first 
tune a plane had braved the per- 
petual darkness and fierce win- 
ter to reach the base which is 
normally accessible only during 
the summer months. 

The 39-year-old McMullen, fire 
chief at the Navy research fa- 
cility, had suffered a 70-stitch 
head wound and a fractured 
'spine in a one-floor fall to a 
concrete deck. Hundreds of per- 
sons were involved in the mercy 
mission which brought McMullen 
from th# frozen wastes to the 
Bay Area where he could be 
treated. 

Today McMullen is one of 
about 650 patients at the U.S. 

Naval Hospital in Oakland. He 
is permanently paralyzed from 
the waist down. After rehabilita- 
• tion training he will join his wife 
and four children in Port Huene- 
me, from where he left for the 
Antarctic and where his wife is 
employed. He had many years 
experience as a carpenter and 
still feels he can turn his hand 
to cabinet-making. 

Family man McMullen will 
spend this Christmas in a mili- 
tary hospital. It may be the 
naval hospital here, or the VA 
Hospital in Long Beach where 
he would be closer to his family. 

It is to help such men as 
Bethel McMullen that the Vet- 
eran Hospitals’ Christmas Com- 
mitee drive is conducted each 
year. This year the committee 
hopes to collect $17,000 to pro- 
vide gifts, decorations and en- 
tertainment to the men in U.S. 

Navy Hospital and the VA Hos- 
pital in Livermore. 

The latest contributors: 

OAKLAND 

Joshua R. Rosa * 3.00 

Piedmont Parlor No. 8, N.D.G.W. 10.00 

LaBarbera Produce Co 5.00 

Stanley C. Smith 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank C. Miller 10.00 

Mrs. Clara A. Erickson 2.00 

Miss Ruth S. Jones 3.00 

Ruth H. Sherrard 5.00 

Miss Emily McMurray 10.00 

Mrs. Grace G. Armstrong ........... 1.00 

In memory of our son, Dick Medeiros 2.00 

Mrs. F. L. Briggs 2.50 

The Ansul Company 5.00 

Mrs. Anna K. Walker 2.00 

M-rgaret C. Blyth 2.00 

John F. Tulloch 25.00 

Mr. and Mrs. C. Dudley Chase ... 5.00 

Alicia G. Flint 5.00 

Mrs. R. S. Moore 25.00 

Willard W. Shea 5.00 

Mrs. Alvina Strehlow 5.00 

Mrs. Dorothy Black 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Chris C. Calsen 2.50 

Gertrude L. Hiatt 2.50 

Gilbert Hyde Chick Co 25.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Roy R. Patchen 2.00 

Mrs. Grace E. Rae 2.00 

Harvey Hanson 10.00 

Quality Felt Co 5.00 

Widows of World War 1, Inc., 

Chapter No. 8 5.00 

Mrs. Robert Wood 1.00 

Mrs. Mary H. Andre 10.00 

Harry Tomlinson 2.50 

Miss Nan O'Neill 5.00 

Mrs. Cathleen D. Christensen 5.00 

Merrill Sign Co 10.00 

In memory of George K. Liston . . . 2.50 

Myrtle M. Goodwin 5.00 

F. M. Lane 5.00 

Mrs. Mary L. Steele 5.00 

Rachel Roberts 2.00 

ALAMEDA 

Mrs. Stella Petersen 1.00 


30.00 

10.00 
2.00 

. 5.00 
. 5.00 

. 1.00 
. 5.00 
10.00 

5.00 

2.00 
2.00 
5.00 


25.00 
2.00 
2.50 

10.00 

3.00 

5.00 


SAN LEANDRO 

Mrs. L. C. Herrington 5.00 

Mrs. Georgia Montamat 3.00 

Anna W. Gill .** 1 

Zona I. Markus .1800 

Mrs. Eleanor C. Summers 5.00 

Betty Wartelle 2 -0° 

El Cereso Parlor No. 207, 


N.D.G.W. 


5.00 


Mrs. Malcolm Sands 2.00 

OTHER CITIES 

Mamie D. Oliveira, Fremont 2.00 

Manuel T. Pavao, Newark ... .... 2.50 
Mrs. Sidney G. Strom, Piedmont ... 2.00 
Mrs. Stanley G. Wright, San Francisco 5.00 
Harry S. Maxwell, San Lorenzo . . . 10.00 
Mrs. Harriet P. Walk, Ventura ... 5.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward A. Stahl, 

Walnut Grove ■'.uu 


Total * 45700 

Previously acknowledged 7,227.89 

Total to date *7,684.89 
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Sailor in Frame Will Have 
Christmas Brought to Him 


THE WORLD IS STRAIGHT 

He is attended by Lt. Mary 


UP AND DOWN FOR SAILOR SERGIO VALENTE 

J. Leonard and Lt. R. A. Ambur at Naval Hospital 


While Sergio Valcnte was 
growing up in his native Philip- 
pines he had the one ambition 
of joining the U.S. Navy. 

Today, immobilized in a Stry- 
ker frame at Oakland’s U.S. 
Naval Hospital, Sergio, 23, still 
feels his goal was the right one. 
When he leaves the hospital, he 
will make the Navy a career. 

Life in a Stryker frame is a 
world of ceilings and floors. 
Everything else is seen as re- 
flection through a prism glass. 

The Stryker frame — the 
same device used on U.S. Sen. 
Ted Kennedy — keeps the spine 
rigid by binding the hips to the 
bed surface! with straps and 
clamping th'et head in a vise. 

Sergio has spent six months 
in the frame. He has at least 
a couple of more to go. 

TWO OPERATIONS 

His trouble began early this 
year aboard the carrier, USS 
Shangri-la, in the Mediterran- 
ean when he suffered a back 
strain lifting a heavy weight. 
An infection involving the ver- 
tebrae followed and prompted 
two operations. 

i In the course of the illness 1 
and recovery, Sergio has been 
in hospitals aboard ship, in 
Italy and Germany, McGuire 
AFB, N.J.; Fitzsimmons Army 
Hospital, Denver, Colo., and 
Travis AFB. 

When Sergio is released from 
the hospital he will take a leave 
here. He wants to see what this 
area looks like horizontally. 

For a whife longer his world 
will be straight up and straight 


down. He will continue to read, I y iK j. n 9 supply Co 10.00 

write, study grammar and en- fcflS $* toBd Lodge 

gage in handicrafts, making Mr" W A y c'smim jSo 

wallets and purses. He will hear * E |™ ro z c ° k "" er 1% 

the sounds of Christmas but hQ Mrs. Louisa Maggiora 3.00 

will see it only through mirrors. b,nda Landfoa, 3 

NOT FORGOTTEN 

There will be no relatives to 
visit Sergio at Christmas. His 
parents, three brothers and 
three sisters are all in the Phil- 
ippines. But he won’t be for- 
gotten. 

Some 1,200 veterans and serv- 
icemen in hospitals in Alameda 

County will have Christmas, , 

brought to them by volunteers ?.' a ? ys r ,^m^!J' ards 

working under the direction of Berkeley Chapter, American 

the Veteran Hospitals’ Christ- j Ge d e Nkhob * 11 *. ”. “;oo 
mas Committee. Every man 
will receive a gift, have his 
ward decorated and be enter- 
tained under the committee’s 
annual program. 

The program is made possible 
by contributions. The latest con- 
tributors: 

OAKLAND 

United Electric Motor Co $10.00 

Russell R. Hilton 


Landfogt 3JX) 

Paul and Ella Irwin 2.00 

Ed. Kendall . 2 00 

ALAMEDA 

Alameda Post No. 9, Inc. 

The American Legion 25.00 

Arnold P. Sears 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. F. E. Hale 2.00 

N.W.C.A. Club No. 108 5.00 

Ethyle Havery 2.00 

Miss Marie L. Kent 5.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul R. Wallace 1.00 
BERKELEY 

Martha Washington Council No. 6, 

Daughters of America 5. 00 

Mrs. Esto D. Llnscott 5.00 

Mrs. H. V. Miller 10.OO 

Helen Thompson Marquess 7.50 

Sequoia Parlor No. 272, N.D.G.W. 5.00 
Leroy W. Davis 3.00 


CASTRO VALLEY 

Nellie Frankenberg 5.00 

Howard D. Jackson 5.00 

HAYWARD 

Richard W. Hansen 2.00 

Mrs. Vivian Croswell 20.00 

Leroy Hayes 2.00 

LIVERMORE 

Angelita Parlor No. 32, N.D.G.W. 5.00 

R. L. Christian 1.00 

PIEDMONT 

Mr. and Mrs. E. Sasaki 3.00 

Charles A. Bischoff 10 00 

SAN LEANDRO 

Washington Home Owners Assn. .. 10.00 
H. D. Poisal 2.50' 

OTHER CITIES 

Mr< FriujnrH aa Mrs. Anna M. Johnson, El Cerrito 5.00 

KT*- c M - D ' 9ardi 10.00 Mrs. Sarah C. Grant. 

? oy _ E -^. vy ? rner 5.00 Frankford, Indiana 1 00 

’ “ ” 2 . 00 : 

3.00 


10.00 , 

5.00 


$ 457.50 
$8,630.39 


fSS AArs. Elsie G. Dennis. Martinez . 

Stuart V H?rk^n Mr. and Mrs. Petpr Schultz, 

$£• h S£”! ,n,fl ,I°° Lt. Lansdale Post No. 67, 

Anil Wy ™ an / . 15.00 V.F.W., Sacramento 

rfimnn^ 8 !^ G i f f a 0 J- 00 Elsie M. Valentine, Walnut Creek 

Mi« k °H S Club • 15 00 Marysville Parlor, N.D.G.W., 

Miss Elizabeth Reid 1 .00 Yuba Citv 

Frances McNaughton 10.00 

Lavina and Irene Isert 2.00 

In memory of Earl Thomas Thore 5.00 

Weis and Bresee, Inc 10.00 

H. L. Dodd 2.00 

Merrill J. Gordon 2.00 ! 

Miss Catherine M. Miller 2.00 

Mr S ~ P y h °A Be Kurtz r,ckson ^ Library Club Whist 

loo BYRON— A public whist party 

Anon w ' : lo'So sponsored by the Bvron Li- 

M?s bel H ? len e G Tur 9 n e er foo < bl ' ar y Club Will be held here at 

5.00 2:15 p.m Monday in the public 
miss Liman Tousch 2 :oo 1 library clubrooms. 


Total 

Previously acknowledged 

Total to date SO, 087.89 




Bring a Smile to Vet Hospital Patient 


28 ©aklanbSlSfcQrribune Sun., Nov. 29, 1 964 


Whatever 20 - year - old Dan 
Carlson decides to do in life, 
he’ll probably succeed. 

Dan smiles easily now and 
there is cheerful determination 
in his voice. He fought his battle 
a year ago August and he lived. 

He had just graduated from 
naval electricians school in San 
Diego when the accident hap- 
pened. He was trapped in the 
flaming wreckage of a car, burn- 
ing gasoline covered his entire 
left side, his hands, portions of 
his face and head. 

Dan lost his left arm up to 
the elbow. The upper arm is a 
patchwork of scar tissue and 
skin grafts. Most of his right 


hand is gone. There are bald 
patches on his head. He bears 
facial scars. 

LONG PROCESS 

There is still a lot of hospital 
time ahead of Dan Carlson. The 
prosthetic device they fitted to 
the stump of his left arm six 
months ago met complications 
because the skin grafts were too 
tender; the skin has to toughen 
before he can wear it with com- 
fort. 

Reconstructive surgery has 
been tried on the right hand, 
an effort to remold the remain- 
der of the palm into two thick 
fingers which will permit grip- 
ping; if it fails another pros- 
ethic device will be necessary. 

Dan looks beyond the surgery 
still ahead at Oakland’s U.S. 


Naval Hospital. He had pretty 
good grades when he graduated 
in 1962 from high school at Ore- 
gon City, Ore., and somewhere 
in the future there is college 
and a degree in business ad- 
ministration. 

GLOOMY PROSPECT 

But this Christmas at least, 
Dan, like hundreds of other serv- 
icemen and veterans, will spend 
in a hospital in Alameda Coun- 
ty. For 41 years the holiday sea- 
son has been made a little pleas- 
anter for these people by the 
efforts of the Veteran Hospital’s 
Christmas Committee which dis- 
tributes gifts, decorates the 
wards and arranges for enter- 
tainment. 

This year the committee has a 
goal of $17,000 to aid the veter- 
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Drive Haltway to 
Goal of $17,000 


The halfway mark in the H - 

Veteran Hospitals Christmas L^Phi.?,?^ Lumb * r 
Committee fund drive for 
SW.QOOj {was reached over the 
weej 
hin 


Winifred Gerley 
Apollo LodqrNo. 8J, F. & A. M. 
Abies "I I' 


Norwegian” L'Sdles Relief Club 
Club "Nora"' of Oakland 
Jules A. Plctardo 
Grandmas Sewing Club 
Mrs. Mary A. Smith 
Jeanne Edwards 
Dorothy Reed 


woiflen’s ciU 

tions Wirt 
wrapping 
veterans 1 
U.S. NaVal 1 
and thrfJ| 
tion Ho 


^ a pace slightly be- 
, I’past two years when 
th<rt drive exceeded its goals. 

iy numbers of various Roman' spitTer 

><- „1.JL Paul and Marlon Covel 

• and Organiza- i Mr. and Mrs. Ivan E. Miller 
’in thp taclr nf M Morrison 
‘ s onn , Madeline end Helen Pardee 

1.200 gifts for | Emma Heilig 

'ervicemen in the Mr and tSi. 
ospital, Oakland, j gi 0 k 7, a „ d TrX 

erans Admmistra- Assistants Union 
. , Livrmore. Wrap - 1 

ping will contirtue all week at ! Unl0 "’ Local N °- 
the Berkeley home of Mrs. A ALA 

Lee Oder, who has headed the io"T^dr U . fl uc"if"i 
gift committee for the past six Alan Ward 
years. 

The gifts are just one facet 
of the program to bring Christ- 
mas a little closer to the hun- 
dreds of men in military hos- 
pitals in Alameda County, a 
program now in its 41st year. 

Other volunteers will be en- 
gaged in making decorations 
and putting them up in the 
hospital wards. Other people 
arrange for entertainment. 

The program is made pos 
sible- each year through the 
generosity of persons living in 
the Northern California area 
and the work of hundreds of 
volunteer* who provide their 
service&J. under the direction 
of the “Christmas Committee. 

The cortimittee has no paid 
staff and every penny collected 
goes tp benefit those in the 
hospitals. 

The latest contributors; 

OAKLAND 

Fred C. Merkel $ 


Mrs. Ruth Draper * inn 

Walter J. Fraser i OO 

Dr. Edgar J. Hlnkel sw 

American Legion Service Club so.oo 

G. Bell i nn 

Thesta C. Smith loon 

Mr. and Mrs. Manuel Santor 3.00 

Grace Egenbergtr ? nn 

Adeline H. Jacobsen ' 300 

Moving Picture Machine Operators, ' 

Local No. 169 i 000 


Dorothy G. Klabo . . 
Mrs. Mallna Durbridge 
Continental Plating Co. 


5.00 

2.00 

5.80 



. . BERK; 

Berkeley Sheet Metal 
Elaine M. Bouton 

SWi-ley Serena 

W. F. Plahl J 

Painter,, Decorators i 

Hangers, Local No. « „ 

Myrtla V. Soberman flP , 

Manasse-Block Tanning Caps' " 

CASTRO VALLEY 

Norman W. Greiner 
Daughtrey's Department Store 
Mildred Knight 
Mamie Enos 
Lowell Erickson 
Jeannette Peck 
Vera Peterson 
Mattie Dunham 

Bina Gatter 

Olivia Canine 12.00 

.. HAYWARD 

Mrs. Cora E. Sfolfenberg .. 7 00 

^ on brini<ward-::;:::;;;;;;;|' : X ; -] : « 

Bayslde Gardenia Nursery ...r 5.00 

livermorb 

jn memory of Jacob Reuss jm 

Edward J. Sunoskle s!oo 

L. J. Walch Co., Inc. ip no 

Mrs. N. W. Duyore , « 

Mrs. Evelyn S. Barlow 2 <S 

Mr. and Mrs. John A. Northup ] oo 

James c. Davis " looo 

? an », Leandro Garden Club . . 5 no 

J. M. Bracker .... c js 

John J. Louis Inn 

Joseph Thompson L00 

OTHER CITIES ^ 

Donald A. McNaughton, Campbel 
Rosa M. Shattuck Chapter No. 

O.E.S., El Cerrito .... £ ,l 
Post No. 3668, V. F. W., 

Grove land 

Alfred H. Dana, Inverness V 
N «w«rk American Legion Pa 
837. Npu/Jirk 

Maureen Institute ' N^"l36j 
L. I., Santa Clara .. 

Golden Era Parlor No. 99,' J 
N. D. G. W., Sonora . . 

In memory of Darrell 7 ST,r 
Walnut Creek . .. 

T'otai J,r *' W * rm Sprln ®* 

?of. V , l0 V’ ly . a . Ckn0Wlad ” d • ■''^.*9,087.89 
Total to date S9.800.39 



secret; 

From left are B 


ILE IS CIRCLED BY PAST DRIVE 

"Arthur Daniels, Arthur Ames, and 


PRESIDENTS 

William Sfepht 


ans and servicemen in the U.S. 
Naval Hospital and the Veter- 
ans Administration, in Liver- 
more. 

The latest contributors: 


OAKLAND 

Robert M. Vollmer 

Madeline Nash 

A. J. Tucker 

V. K. Jones 

Oakland Chapter, American Gold 

Star Mothers, Inc 

Mrs. Jeanne DeLair 

Robert Reid 

Clara Green 

Mrs. George McHugh 

Mrs. Edgar Netter 

Fern L. Rogers 

Juanita J. Miller 

In memory of Clara 

E. Christensen 

Sara I. Miller 

Genrose G. Miller 

Mrs. Robert G. Wahl 
Glaziers and Glassworker* 

Local No. 169 
"Holly" 

A^lan Hoegsberg 
Mrs. Carolyn Van Zandt 
Mrs. Chas. E. Pugh 
Bertha Hays McCall 

Lillian Wiggins 

Farrell L. Swallow 
Barbara M. Fernsten 

The Morris Plan Co 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Gelwlx 
In memory of Joe E. Penara 

Miss Marianne Dwight 

Mrs. Mary Johnston 

Clotilda Woodyard 

James Coppin 

W. w. Shawk 

Mrs. Parepa R. Jesser 

W. W. Granger, Inc. 

The Felix Cohen Co. 

Helen Whitehead 

Hallie Cosgrove 

Brotherhood of Teamsters and 
Auto Truck Drivers, Local No. 70 

Mrs. Alex W. Kleinenbroich 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry L. Lyon . 

Mr. and Mrs. T. H. Jones 

California Linen Supply, Inc 

Anonymous 

Charles Bork 

In memory of Ernest Owen Hughes 



. $15 
$2.50 
. $5 
. $2 
$10 
. $1 
$5 
$10 


DAN R. CARLSON PLAYS "SCRABBLE" 

Challenger is hospital aide Terry Burnette, left 


ALAMEDA 

Mrs. Violet B. Simon $5 

Nell L. Parkin $2 50 

Barbara Gresh $7 

Corp. Leonard B. Hollywood 
Aux. No. 999, V.F.W $5 

ALBANY 

Miss E. Cree »l 

Elsa H. Llotta $2 

BERKELEY 

Lloyd T. Steiger $2 

O. C. Jones & Sons $70 

Ruby Burghardt $5 

Anonymous $7 

Edna Mann $5 

Mrs. Anna S. Clausen $5 

Association Wood and Glu-Lam, Inc. $10 


CASTRO VALLEY 

Fred A. Cline 

Laura A. Carlson 


FREMONT 

Kathleen W. Amaral 

Margaret I. Launtz 


SAN LEANDRO 

Lora G. Osborn 

Mrs. . Helen Pierce 

Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Hughes 
In loving Memory of 

S. Clifton French 

Anonymous 


$5 

$5 

$5 

$10 

‘$2 

$2 

$2 


IS 

IS 


....OTHER CITIES ... 

Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Holland, 

El Cerrito 

Mrs. Clarence V. Ore, Piedmont 
Presidio Parlor No. 148, N.D.G.W., 

San Francisco u 

Imogen Parlor No. 131, N.D.G.W., 

Sierraville $2 

F. D. Halbert, Villa Grande $10 


Total $ 416.50 

Previously acknowledged . $8,213.89 


Total to date 


18,630.39 


SAN LORENZO 

Ashland Memorial Auxiliary 

No. 7533, V.F.W 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward G. Abrego, Sr. 


1 in the English alphabet. 


Least Used 

The letter “z” is least used 
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Navy Nurse Commended; For Service 


o 


By CYNTHIA 

Lt. Cmdr. Dorothy S. Boatright, 
daughter of Frank Shaffer, 2621 
Illinois Aye., retired March 31 after 
more than- 20 years of active duty in 
the Navjjj Nurse Corps ... for the 

lllllllillllllllllllllllilllllllllllllllillllllllilllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllll 

Tea Table Chatter 


niiiiiimtuiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiimiiim 

past six' years she had been officer in 
Charge 6f the blood bank at U. S. 
Navel Hospital, Oakland, Calif., 


and for her outstanding service in 
that capacity she received a letter of 
appreciation, from her commanding 
officer . •: . The letter spoke of Mrs. 
Boatright’s efficiency in scheduling 
mobile bl'o6d unit trips to nearby 
naval installations to collect blood 
for treatment of the hospital’s 
serious and critically ill patients 
and in maintaining a list of “walk- 
ing donors” from the hospital staff, 
ready to respond immediately in 
case of need. It referred to her 
“insistence on sound technology” 
and of her “giving maximum at- 





tention to the primary objective Labcu^jWyrat Livermore, Calif. The 

safe unit of blood, correctly two are currently in Orlando for an 

and cross-matched, going to the extended visit with Mrs. Boatright’s 
right patient in as expeditious father, 
fashion as is compatible with recipi- 
ent safety” . . . Mrs^: Boatgj^T 
received her nurse’s training 


Pa, 


2 ltd V 


'du 


Penn Hospital, Pittsburg* 

Her husband, whom shejl 
a previous tour of duty if 

is Harold M. Boatri^ 

Chief Warrant Officer 1 
Supply Corps. Sirtcfci his' 
ment he has been emplS^bff'^t'The 

University ’ of CaKforfua Radiation 




Lt. Cmdr. Dorothy S. Boatright, received ari<S 
nM/i o urorm lionHchalfP frOIfl nCt* COD 


appreciation and a warm handshake from fier cony 
ing officer, R. Adm. C. L. Andrews when she retire 
the Navy Nurse Corps recently. Looking on is her.lffl^na, 
Harold M. Boatright. See Tea Table Chafter fdr more 

details. 


MORE RESEARCH IS URGED IN HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATION 



See Washington News, Page 10 


# 



Medical Tribun 




and 

Medical News 
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Ectopic Endometrium Change 

Is Seen at a High Incidence 


Armed Forces Ob/Gvn Meeting 

Transformation of Ectopic Endometrium. 
Rubella in Pregnancy. 
Obstetrics and Mental Development. 


Medical jffibitne- World Wide Report 
WASHifiGT<«|ra^r Malignant transfor- 
mation oL^Sffipfcendometrium probably 
occurs muph^nort^frequently than pres- 
ently thotlghfcand endometriosis should 
not be considered As an absolutely benign 
state, according to a report made here by 
two U.S. Navy physicians. 

“Although our review of the literature 
revealed only 534 cases purporting the 
transition of ectopic endometrium to ma- 
lignant glandular or stromal tissue, one 
would suspect that this may conceivably 
be a function of nonawareness rather than 
an actual rarity of the entity,” said Capts. 
Thomas B. Lebherz and Robert M. Dim- 
mette, of the U. S. Naval Hospital, San 
Diego, Calif. 

They made their report at the 1 3th an- 
nual Armed Forces Seminar on Obstetrics 
and Gynecology and the third annual 
meeting of the Armed Forces Chapter of 
the American College of Obstetricians and 
Gynecologists. 

“It has been our opinion for years that 
endometriosis is a benign metaplastic dis- 
ease process associated with infertility and 
characterized by pain,” said Dr. Lebherz. 
“Frequently, we have commiserated with 
our afflicted patients and informed them 
that ‘no one had ever died of this condi- 
tion but that many have wished they 
would.’ Now we have cause to question 
these assurances.” 

According to Dr. Lebherz, it was after 
a patient had recently been referred at 
the San Diego hospital for management of 
a mixed ovarian malignancy developing 


from a transformation in ectopic endome- 
trium that their study of the incidence of 
cases of this disease was initiated. 

Review of all protocols that contained 
the diagnosis of ovarian carcinoma from 
1950 to 1964 at the U. S. Naval Hospi- 
tals in San Diego and Bethesda, Md., re- 
vealed that there had been 150 primary 
carcinomas of the ovary. Only one of these 
was designated as an adeno-acanthoma. 
Associated endemetriosis was recorded in 
only three of the cases. However, a search 
of the California tumor registry for adeno- 
acanthoma of the ovary associated with 
endometriosis revealed seven cases. 

The finding of these cases plus observa- 
tions made by other investigators, Dr. 



: mci- 


Lebherz said, suggests that ja 

dence is certainly open to questi< 
heretofore we have not really cc 
this to be an actual possibility.” 

Dr. Lebherz concluded that “if our 
postulates are correct, there should cer- 
tainly be more than one adeno-acanthoma 
in our 150 ovarian malignancies or the two 
reported in the entire Armed Forces In- 
stitute of Pathology coded ovarian 


Award for best paper by a resident is given to Lt. Comdr. A. C. Rolen (right), U.S. Naval 
Hospital, Oakland, Calif., by Dr. Robert A. Kimbrough (center), Ch,ca SO’ “t Amted 
forces Ob/Gyn meeting. Looking on is Col. William F. Peterson, Andrews USAF Hospital. 


tumors.” 


Risk Decreases Progressively 


► Review of 273 live births complicated 
by rubella in the first 12 weeks of gestation 
shows that the risk of fetal anomaly de- 
creases progressively from the first week 
through the 12th week by which time the 
risk becomes minimal, according to a re- 
port made by Maj. Samuel J. Sallomi, MC 
USA, 21st Evacuation Hospital (Europe). 

“If rubella ’occurs in weeks one-four 
there is a 57 pelf cerft chance of gross con- 
genital anomaly if the infant is living at 
birth,” he said. “This risk is approximately 
26 per cent in weeks five-eight and 9 per 
cent in weeks nine-12. . . . Expressed 


another way, if rubella occurs in gesta- 
tional weeks_ one-eight, there is only a 36 
per cent ’chance that a normal live-born 
infant will resuU from the pregnancy. In 
addition to this; there is probably a 1 
to 2 per cent risk of mental deficiency in 
the remaining presumably normal chil- 
dren.” » 

Study of 109 pregnancies complicated 
by rubella in weeks one-eight, he said, 
resulted in only 39 normal live births. 
There were 43 spontaneous abortions or 
stillbirths and 27 gross fetal anomalies. Of 
a total 273 cases of rubella observed in the 
first trimester, there were 57 grossly ab- 
normal infants with typical rubella. 

Dr. Sallomi said that although no 
blanket recommendation for or aeainst 
therapeutic abortion can be made 
fied in such cases, “therapeutic aboi 
weeks one-four would certainly se __ 
be a reasonable approach and the period 
might well be extended to weeks six or 
eight.” 



► Confirmation of previous findings by 
investigators that prematurity is a causal 
factor in mental retardation was reported 
by Lt. Cmdr. Istvan Nyirjesy, MC USN, 
U.S. Naval Hospital in Naples, Italy. He 
had observed the obstetric background of 
670 school children who had been classi- 
fied into four intelligence-quotient achieve- 
ment groups. Among 43 handicapped chil- 
dren found in this study, he said, there 
was an incidence of prematurity in 17 
per cent, in contrast with only 6.7 per cent 
in the general study population. 

According to Dr. Nyirjesy, prolonged 
labor cannot be adequately ruled out as a 
possible cause of mental handicap. Three 
times as many children in the handicapped 
group were born following labor over 36 
irs than in the group classified with 
lerior I.Q. scores and over twice as 
in the other two intermediate I.Q. 
A -significantly larger number of 
the hand%a$>#&l children, he said, were 
also born without anesthesia. 




SOUTH POLAR GLACIER NAMED FOR NAVY DOCTOR 
AT OAK KNOLL 


LT Donald R. Walk MC USN, presented a program 
on “The U. S. Navy in the Antarctic” when RADM 
C. L. Andrews and his staff hosted the annual Oak 
Knoll meeting of the Alameda-Contra Costa Medical 
Association meeting on 14 September. 

Doctor Walk, Officer in Charge of Byrd Station 
during “Operation Deep Freeze— 1960-1961,” discussed 
problems of cold weather medicine— snowblindness 
frostbite, abnormal skin conditions, and emotional 
stresses of living in isolation. He illustrated his talk 

with his own slides and movies. 

Dr. Walk received a commendation from the Com- 
mander in Chief, Atlantic Fleet, for his Antarctic serv- 
ice, and only recently he was informed by the National 
Science Foundation in Washington, D. C., that a glacier 
in the South Polar region has been named for him. 


(Walk Glacier is located in the Jones Mountains, 
Antarctica, at latitude 73’ 38~S and longitude 94“ 14' 
West.) 

A graduate of Hahnemann Medical College, Philadel- 
phia, Doctor Walk has been in the Navy for 9 years. 
He is now in residency training in neuropsychiatry at 
Oak Knoll. 

More than 300 East Bay civilian and military doctors 
enjoyed the program and the hickory-smoked prime rib 
roast beef dinner that followed. The annual dinner is 
a tradition dating back to the hospital’s early days. 


—From: RADM Cecil L. Andrews MC USN, CO, 
USNH Oakland, California and District Medical Of- 
ficer, 12th Naval District, San Francisco, California. 
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Two New Deaths 


~ A y 


Meningitis at S.F. Base 



I Subcommittee of the Armed., At the same time, doctors aid D. Rudd, who is stationed as a possible meningitis case 
i Forces Epidemiological at- the' Fort ^rd Hospital said at tlie base, Mas not a three ays ago u es s is 

, v* * ' Board and approved by the I that 21-month-old Stephen J. meningitis victim. _ closed he is suffering from 

,4£ ^ . burgeon general. ’ Rudd, son of Specialist Don-1 The child was htfifttalized a nother ailrfient. 
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A 19-year-old Treasure 
Island apprentice seaman 
was critically ill of menin- 
gitis yesterday. 

Elsewhere in Northern 
Calikornia, two children and 
an adull died of the disease. 

Spokesmen for the 12th Na- 
vajjf District identified the 
strifckMjjsailor as Richard L. 
•lollq JrTof Sedalia Mo. and 
'2&1 his condition at Oak 
K^oll Hospital was extreme- 
l'grave. 

HOSPITAL 

The, youth* a student at the 

t reasure Island radarischool 
since October 5, was taken ill 
earlq Tuesday morning and 


immediately taken to the i the disease are Laurie Peter 


hospital. 

Navq spokesmen said both 
his classmates and the 150 
men living in Barracks 205 
are being given gantrisin. a 
sulfa derivative, twice daily. 

There is ‘mo thought” of 


son, 5, of El Granada, in San 
Mateo county, and Betty 
Grayson, 9, of Modesto. 

So far as can be deter- 
mined. there is no connection 
between the latest cases and 
the virulent outbreak of 


closing down the barracks meningitis at Fort Ord that 
because of this single case. s0 f ar has resulted in 105 cas- 


spokesmen said. 

The deaths occurred only 
hours after officials of the 
State Department of Public 
Health said that California 
appeal's to be ‘ approaching 
the peak of the current men- 
ingitis cycle.” 

The two children dead of 


es of the disease and 15 
deaths. 

The San Mateo child, 
daughter of Mrs. Margaret 
Steiner, was transferred to 


mately 40 men each have 
been selected from the 4th j 
Brigade for the trial. All are 
advanced trainees, members 
of specialist schools, who 
have been in medical isola- 
tion from other troops for the 
last two weeks. 

Two of the groups will be j 
given sulfadiazine and the 
other two groups will be giv- 
en penicillin. Dosages of both 
will be higher than that giv- 
en during previous prophy- 
lactic programs, but below 


Sailor With Meningitis 
In Critical Condition 


Of actual cases 
ease. 

The new trial prograT 
being undertaken at the re- 
quest of the Meningococcal j 


San Mateo County General that given- duri 


Hospital from Mills Memori- 
al Hospital and died an hour 
later. She was the third 
meningitis fatality in the 
county this year. 

The Grayson child died at 
* Stanislaus County Hospital 
late Tuesday, less than 15 
hours after admission to the 
institution. So far this year 
there have ITeen two other 
meningitis deaths in Stanis- 
lausjcouttty'. 

Thj* latest adult victim 
was identified as Dan Mc- 
.... '*,21/ a Fresno in- 

Siulsil:.. . 

admitted 1* ' Fresno Com- 
munity Hospital on Sunday 
and died yesterday. 

All thqse .who came in 
close contact with Mc- 
Nicholas are" being, given 
preventative treatment, doc- 
tors said. 

Through. ,m i d-November 
there were 473 reported 
cases of meningitis in the 
State this y e a r— compared 
to 340 during a comparable 
period of 1963. 

At Fort Ord, where basic 
training has been suspended 
for two months becuase of 
the outbreak, a trial program 
was started yesterday to re- 
evaluate the effectiveness of 
both sulfadiazine and penicil- 
lin in treatment of meningitis 
carriers. 

Four groups of approxi- 



TO THE FORUMS 


sity of California are not 
even students or members of 
any faculty. 

The regents of the Univer- 
sity of California should hang 
their head in shame. How a 
group of educated and intelli- 
gent people supervising one 
of the largest educational in- 
stitutions in the world,, spend- 
ing millions of dollars of the 
taxpayers money each yaar, 
would tolerate the movej^t 
of a few . hundred! egoisfsljs 

beyond tM^comprehensioh of 
a normal-high school student. 

May' God find some , place 
for them when their, work of 
appeaifement for mob demon- 
strati# is finished on earth. 

^ F. M. PATTERSON, 
.t. Berkeley, ^ 

Good Samaritans 

Editor: In a general sense 
your Sunday editorial may be 
true — but Friday, Nov. 27, 
I witnessed an act that proves 
life is made up of very big 
people, in which the hope of 
our future is maintained. 

On the 4:30 p.m. Seminary 
bus coming from the Oakland 
Naval Hospital area was the 
usual group of sailors and ci- 
vilians. One of the sailors had 
a serious seizure of some sort. 

Immediately several of the 
boys in and out of uni- 
form sprang to his aid and 
with the utmost of efficiency 
and kindness had the situation 
well in hand. 

When a private ambulance 


- ffr) ... - 

came to return the lad to the 
hospital, one of the safljjp, 
who was on liberty, 
teered to accompany^ ‘ 
to the hospital /to see 
was takes 

It 

know jUMHUmln a 
still ' 

vive. 

A salute and a 1 
to those who acted 
erly way. 

MRS. H. D. QUAYLE, 
Oakland. 



ApprenpR ffeaman Richard L. 
Jolly Jr. remained In critical 
condition Saturday night at Oak- 
land-Naval Hospital with menin- 
gitis./' 

Jolly, 19, who is stationed at 
the naval base, at Treasure Is- 
land*. 1 was- admitted to the hos- 
: 1 : : a 1 Thursday -pad his condition 
ik* changed,,,.- 
His is the: sahib 'Ideal military 
case j reported in "the Scare re- 

■.Miingitist thlratll which has 

training at thevArmybjiF ortfOrd , 
M - soldiers 


rqen were stricken with the dis- 
ease in two days. 

Pvt. Morris O. Brooks, 18, of 
Des Moines, Iowa, was stricken 
Saturday, and Pvt. Charles B. 
Tbwse, 25, of Alton, 111., on 
Thursday. Both were listed In 
critical condition at the base 
hospital. . 

Marine officials restricted all 
3,600 trainees at Pendleton to 
the base over, the weekend. 

In Northern California, Larie 
i Peterson, 5, of El Granada in 
4 San Mateo County, was stricken 
; with meningitis last week, as 
were Betty Grayson, 9, of Mo- 
desto. and Dan Nicholas, 27, of 
Fresno. 



Captain Canty Receives Golden Plate Award 


Captain Thomas J. Canty, 
MC, USN, Commanding Offi- 
cer of the U. S. Naval Hos- 
pital, Camp Pendleton since 
January, 1961 has been the 
recipient of many honors dur- 
ing his more than 27 years in 
the naval service. Most of 
these honors have been in re- 
cognition of his brilliant pro- 
fessional skill in his technical 
specialty of orthopedic sur- 
gery and amputee rehabilita- 
tion. The most recent was the 
Golden Plate Award given to 
him by the American Acad- 
emy of Achievement at their 
Banquet of the Golden Plate 
held at the El Camino Coun- 
try Club, Oceanside, in June 
of this year. 

The award banquet was the 
culmination of the American 
Academy of Achievement’s 
third annual "Salute to Excel- 
lence” weekend which 
brought together more than 50 
national and international 
guests of honor — men of 
achievement in the sciences, 
arts, professions, business, 
education, public service and 
community leadership. Some 


past recipients of the Golden 
Plate include Dr. Edward 
Teller, Bruce Barton, Dr. 
Charles Mayo, Bob Hope, 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur, and 
Vice Admiral Raborn, 
“father” of the Polaris mis- 
sile. 

Among this year’s, .recip- 
ients were: Dr. Simon Ramo; 
Col. John Qlenn; R. J. Dela 
Vega of Mexico; Dr. E. M. 
McMillan, Nobel Prize win- 
ner; Dr. W. H. Pickering, 
Director of the Jet Propulsion 
Laboratory; and many other 
outstanding individuals. Each 
took the spotlightfat the Ban- 
quet of the Golden Plate to 
receive his award as the “re- 
presentative of the many' who 
excel” in his particular field 
of endeavor. 

All of the candidates tor the 
award were world-famous in 
their own fields, and Captain 
Canty was a distinguished re- 
presentative of the Navy Med- 
ical Corps. 

In presenting the Golden 
Plate to Captain Canty, the 
master of ceremonies, Rich- 
ard Wartes, a Dallas business 


executive, extolled his accom- 
plishments in these words, 
“. . .military hero and ortho- 
pedic surgeon extraordinary.” 
The audience of more than 
300 guests was also told of 
the many improvements in 
the manufacture and fitting of 
artificial limbs developed by 
Doctor Canty during the per- 
iod he headed the Naval Pros- 
thetic Research Laboratory 
and Amputee Service at the 
Naval Hospital, Oakland. Par- 
ticular mention was made of 
the fact that he had perform- 
ed over 7,000 amputations 
without a single fatality. 

Doctor Canty’s activities in 
the clinical field have had to 
be curtailed in recent years 
due to his administrative re- 
sponsibilities. As a result, the 
requests tor his services, 
which have been made by 
various foreign governments 
through the Department of 
State, have had to be defer- 
red. However, he is still fre- 
quently, called as a consultant 
on many amputee case's. Also 
former patients of his come 
from long distances to seek 


cal 

‘“I 

mp 

re- f 1 


his advice on their medical 
problems and rehabilitation 
program. 

The Naval Hospital, Camp 
Pendleton is proud of the re- 
cognition given to our Com- 
manding Officer, and agree 
with the American Academy 
of Achievement in the deter- 
mination that he is indeed 
well-deserving of the Golden 
Plate award. 






y 
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Naval Hospital 


ell L. Andrews, 

commandlngoWficer of the Oak- 
land Naval Hospital for the past 
18 months, will leave Dee. 30 to 
take command of the National 
Naval Medical Center, Bethes- 
da, Md. 

The Bethesda Center, which Is 
most often mentioned for its 
treatment of U.S. congressmen, 
is the Navy’s chief medical fa- 
cility and includes a naval hos- 
pital, naval medical and dental 
schools, school of hospital ad- 
ministration, the Naval Medical 
Research Institute, a toxicology 
unit and''- the Armed Forces 
Radiobiology Institute. 

Admiral • Andrews served as 
the center’s chief of medicine in 


1952 

He will be replaced at the 
j Oakland hospital by Rear Adm. 
1 Harold J. Cokely, who has 
served as commanding officer 
of the San Diego Naval Hospital 
for the past four years. 

While at the Oakland facility, 
Adm. Andrews has been active 
in the planning for the perma- 
nent hospital which will replace 
the 22-year-old temporary build- 
ings at the present site. He also 
1 had the. additional duty of 
Twelfth Naval District medical 
officeF-and adviser on medical 
matters to the ’commander, 
Western Sea Frontier. 

Admiral Andrews, who was 
promoted to flag rank in 1959, 


ADM. C. L. ANDREWS 

received his medical degree 
from the University of Indiana 
in 1930 and became a specialist 
in internal medicine at the Mayo 
Clinic. 


1 




FLAG CHANGES 

Naval Hospital Heads 
Given New Assignments 


WASHINGTON — A shift in 
naval hospital commanders and 
naming of a new chief of the Na- 
val Aviation Safety Center high- 
light flag changes of the week. 

In the Medical Corps change 
Rear Adm. Harold J. Cokely was 
relieved as commanding officer, 
San Diego Naval Hospital, and 
11th Naval District Medical Offi- 
cer by Rear Adm. Horace D. War- 
den in ceremonies December 8. 
Warden, a flag selectee this year, 
dons his new rank in the San 
Diego job. He was replaced as 
commanding officer of Charleston 
Naval Hospital, S.C., by a captain. 

Cokely is to become commanding 
officer, Oakland Naval Hospital, 
Calif., and 12th Naval District 
Medical Officer December 28 when 
he relieves Rear Adm. Cecil L. 
Andrews. Andrews has been 
named Commanding Officer, Na- 


tional Naval Medical Center, Be- 
thesda. Present Center command- 
er, Rear Adm. Calvin B. Gallo- 
way, will retire February 1. 

The top post at the Naval Avia- 
tion Safety Center, vacant since 
the October 15 medical retirement 
of Rear Adm. Thomas W. South 
II, will be filled in January. 

Rear Adm. Paul D. Buie, now 
Commander, Iceland Defense 
Force, has been ordered to the 
Norfolk facility. His relief by 
Rear Adm. Ralph Weymouth in 
January was announced earlier. 
A captain has been filling in as 
Safety Center commander since 
South retired. 

Rear Adm. Ralph C. Johnson 
took command of the Defense 
Atomic Support Agency’s Field 
Command at Sandia Base, N.M., 
on November 30 from Rear Adm. 
Emmet O’Beirne, who retired to 
end a 34-year career. 




PATIENT JOHN SIGMAN PITCHED RIGHT IN 

Volunteers decorated Oakland Naval Hospital 
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NAN WRIGHT TO WED JOHN G: 


. . . Treasure Island nuptials 


Sawyer Is Top 
At Sub School 

GROTON, Conn. — Lt. Robert N 
Sawyer <MC) topped the graduat- 
ing class of the School of Sub- 
marine Medicine at the Naval Sub- 
marine Medical Center here. He 
was given the Surgeon General’s 
award in absentia since an opera- 
tional assignment caused the lieu- 
tenant to leave two days before 
graduation. 

Six other members of the Med- 
ical Corps were graduated with 
distinction. They include: Lt. Rob- 
ert Crafts Jr., Lt. Thomas A. Gehr- 
ing, Lt. Comdr. Walter F. Miner 
Lt. Robert M. Moore, Lt. John P 
Smith, and Lt. Neal E. Winn. 

The class had several “firsts” in 
ils record. It is the first to gradu- 
ate under the Submarine Medical 
Center, commissioned here July 1. 
1964; it has the highest number 
ef specialists in it — three intern- 
ists, one pediatrician, and one 
radiobiologist; and is the first to 
receive its deep sea diving train- 
ing here on locally operating sub 
marine rescue vessels. 

Each of the 35 graduates has 
Been assigned to a nuclear sub- 
marine or to a submarine squadron 
billet. Honor man Sawyer has 
been assigned to the blue crew of I 
•be submarine Sam Houston. 


Navy Officers To 


Wed This Month 


Mr. and Mrs. Hal James 
Wright are flying from their 
home in Caracas, Venezuela, 
to host a prenuptial party for 
their daughter Nan and her 
fiance, John Greeley Winn II. 

The black tie dinner will be 
held Dec. 26 at the Sheraton- 
Palace Hotel in San Fran- 
cisco, the night before their 
Dec. 27 wedding in the chapel 
on Treasure Island. 

Dr. George Hedley, chap- 
lain at Mills, ^allege, will ~*- 
ficiate at the ceremony, 
wilFU.S.’ Navy Lt. Murray-. 
Votlv chaplain at Oak Knoll 
Naval Hospital. ■■ 

Now living in Oakland, 



Mkt. 

where she is a program con- 
sultant for Bay Area Girl 
Scouts, Nan isia graduate of 
Mills College and is an officer 
in the U.S. Naval Reserve. 
Now on inactive duty, she met 
her fiance when both were sta- 
tioned on Treasure Island. 

John, son of Comdr. and 
Mrs. John G. Winn, USN, 
(ret.), of Long Beach is also 
a. reserve officer, and both 
families have been connected 
with the Navy for several gen- 
rations. 

A descendant of Civil War 
Gen. William T. Sherman and 
Horace Greeley, John is a 
graduate of Pomona College. 
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Holiday Campaign 


A little over $100 a day will 
doit. 

With five days to go until 
Christinas, the Veteran Hospi- 
tals’ Christmas Committee is 
about $600 short of its $17,000 
goal. . 

The money cajjiected by the 
committffti wiMbA. used— as it 
has been for e -pasi 
to brightira ChnStmas for hos- 
pitalized, varans and service- 
men in Alameda County’s mili- 
tary hospi 

Gifts ha’ 
chased for 
Veterans Ai 
tal, Liverml 
Naval Hi 
corations 
wards. Eni 
be provided. 

This is the way the people of 
Northern California wish Merry 
Christmas to their veterans and 
servicemen. There is still a 
chance to help put this year’s 
drive over the top. 

The latest contributors: 



Mrs. Ora Muse 

Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert W. Dixon 

Mrs. Jean Milloy 

Mr. and Mrs. Wm, J. Cuneo 5.00 

Robert J. Umphres* 3.00 

Anon 2.00 

Lillie Meseke 3.00 

William J. Greves 5.00 

Sheet Metal Production Workers, 

Local No. 355 10.00 

F. V. Stambaugh 3.00 

Bob and Maxine Foster 5.00 

Carmen's Union Division 192 10.00 

Irwin J. Davis 2.00 

Anon 1.00 

Howard O. Welty 5.00 

Marine Corps League Auxiliary, 

Oakland Unit 5.00 

ALAMEDA 

Morris Landy Motors 10.00 

In memory of 

Myrtle and F. M. Quinn 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Arps 10.00 

Lyn Lasar * 1.00 

BERKELEY 

Clipper Auxiliary No. 2606, V.F.W. 10.00 

Marge Mathison ... 5.00 

In memory of Lt. Col. G. T. Marts . 10.00 
CASTRO VALLEY.. 

lone W. Smyth 1.00 

The Castro Valley Senior Citizens 

HAYWARD 

Palma Circle 111, 

«m 11 Neighbors of Woodcraft 2.50 

nment Will soon Dora and Bruno Pruss 5.00 

Forrest C. Shaklee, Sr. 5.00 

Emily Santos 100 

Alex E. Baptist . . , 5.00 

In memory of Rick — '.l... 10.00 

LAFAYETT1 SfepiLa 
Mr. and Mrs. D. Gabor — '.V.il 

John, Peter and Steve 

Mr. and Mrs. Doe 

SAN LEANDRO 
Mr. and Mrs. AI Campos 
West. Model Distributors of 
St. Peters Lutheran Ladii 
In memory of James F. a 
Henry P. Loughery 

OAKLAND „ u WALNUT CR 

Alice R. Hoi* § 

Don Moors 

OTHER CITB 

Eugenio S. Mylett, Albany SjEZ. - , *.00 
Mrs. C. R. Kennerley. Concord 5-00 

Mr. and Mrs. F. O. Beach, Llvermor* 5.00 
Lodi Post No. 1968, V.F.W. , Lodi .... 5.00 
In loving memory of 

Anton Kramer, Richmond 2.00 

Chung Mel Post No. 8358, 

V.F.W., Sacramento 5.00 

Mrs. W, O. McCormick, S. Bernardino ZOO 



Mr. and Mr*. V. C. Colo *2.00 

Chas. Wado Snook 5.00 

East Bay Matrons of *951, O.E.S. .. 5.00 

Mrs. E. Hickey . ; 5.00 

Mr. and Mrs. John Houkland 2.00 

H. B. Pain* Co.. Inc. 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. J. S. JoMJon 3.00 

In memory of Gooijni^Billingsley 5.00 
East Bay Beverasfc VPy . . 3.00 

G. A. Lernberg '•>;#?*• 5.00 

Anon 1 .00 

10th District American Legion 

Chaplain Waiter W. Secor 5.00 

John and Betty 2.00 

Frank Lawson . . . -. . . . 2.00 

Mrs. Iner L. G« 

M. K. M 

Marianne H. 

Mrs. Burt C. 

Kenneth C. S 
Mrs. M. McGI 

Wanche C. Gibson 10.00 

Harry and Elizabeth Miller 5.00 





COORDINATORS LOOK OVER DECORATIONS TO GO IN HOSPITAL 

Volunteer leaders, from left: A. A. Kightl ing'er, Allan Strutz, and Millard A. Goli 


2.00 

2.00 


San Francisco Fire Fighters 
Local No. 798, San Francisco . 10.00 
Mr. and Mrs. L. C. Cook, San Pablo 5.00 
Columbia Parlor No. 70, , v 

N. D. G. W., Smartvllle ,-..1.00 

F. O. Bertelsen, Vacaville : *2.00 

In memory of my son, Eugene 
D. Edmunds, Vallejo 5.00 


Total 

Previously acknowledged 

Total to date 


$ 317.50 

. 16,080.64! 


]4 S. F. News Call Bulletin Yr Mon., Dec. 28, 1 9M 


.516,398.14 


Programmed Instruc- 
, - A New Teaching Tool” 

"beTTcmdr. Georgie 
ipson’s topic at the meeting 
iday of a study section of 
dand Branch, American 
so cl at ion of Univer- 
women. 

he meeting Is to be held 
the home of Mrs. Richard 
Gladman, Harbord Drive. 
3 . Arnold Bondi is co-host- 

his section has as its 1965 
me, “Bridging the Gap Be- 
en Science and Laymen.” 
> speaker and Frances Mil- 
in are section co-chairmen. 
,t. Cmdr. Simpson is a clini- 
microbiologist at the U.S. 
ual Hospital here. She for- 
rly taught at the School of 
;erinary Science at Wash- 
ton State College. 


Naval Hospital 

. r\ ' 4' 

Qets a New C. Q.. 

* 

Rear Admiral Harold J. 

Cokely, U. S-. Navy' Medical 
Corps, will become the new 
commanding officer at Oak- 
land Naval Hospital at 10 
a. m. ceremonies, Wednes- 
day, Dec. 30. 

Adm. Cokely has been 
11th Naval District Medical 
Officer since 1961 at San 
Diego where he also was in 
command of the Naval Hos- 
pital and Hospital Corps 
School. 

He is a specialist in urol- 
ogy, a Diplomate of the 
American Board of Urology, 
a Fellow of the American 
College of Surgeons and a 
member of the American 
Urological Assn, and of the 
American Medical Assn. as . commanding officer 

He succeeds Rear Adm. the National Naval .Mg' 
Andrews, assigned Center, Bethesda, Md. 



ADMIRAL COK-LY 
New commander 


at 
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INew Head i'or 
dial 




Oakland ’ Na 
will get a netytt 

officer tomorrow,’, 
He is K. Ad mt-; 
Cokely, who form 
command pf the 

pital at San Diego. 


Hospital 

icling 



(Weekend) NAVY TIMES M7 


Seven New Jangos at Oakland Hospital 



CAPPED RECENTLY were seven Jangos at the Oakland, Calif., Naval Hospital. Comdr. Veronica 
Bulshefski, right, Chief of Nursing Service, did the honors. The new hospital workers, left to right, 
are Karen Robison, Mary White, Mory Jo Really, Judy Fluitt, Caron Cosey and Christine Wot- 
ten. Wendy Bauer earned her cap but was unable to attend the ceremony. Also, Sue Rosen- 
heim and Mary Rulon earned chevrons for 500 hours of service ond Phyllis Conners and Kathleen 
Pascoe earned 200-hour chevrons. 
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ADM. H. J. COKELY 


Hospital 
Command 
To Change 

Read Adm. Harold J. Cokely 
will take command of Oakland 
Naval Hospital from Rear Adm. 
Cecil L. Andrews at ceremonies 
Wednesday. 

The change-of-command will 
begin at 10 a.m. in Gendreau 
Circle in the hospital compound 
and will include a full dress 
personnel inspection and music 
by the 12th Naval District Band. 

Adm. Cokely, 58, a graduate 
of the University of Missouri 
and Jefferson Medical College, 
Philadelphia, brings 33 years of 
naval medical service to his new 
command. He most recently 
served as commanding officer 
of the Naval Hospital and naval 
corps school at San Diego. 

His sea duty assignments have 
Included medical officer with 
the Asiatic fleet on the Yangtze 
Patrol and service in the USS 
Ranger and the hospital ship 
USS Relief. 

Adm. Cokely, a specialist in 
urology, is the 11th commander 
in the hospital’s 22-year history. 

Adm. Andrews will take a new 
assignment as commanding of- 
ficer of the National Naval Med- 
ical Center in Bethesda, Md. 

JANUA RY 6, 1965 


Admiral 
Assumes 
New Post 

^ Rear Adm. Harold J. Cokely, 
Medical Corps, USN, took com- 
<o mand of Oakland Naval Hos- 
« pital this week, 
s, Adm. Cokely relieves Rear 
Adm. Cecil L. Andrews, who 
n has been ordered to a new as- 
C - 1 signment as commanding offi- 
x cer of.. (he National Naval Med- 
h ical Center in Bethesda, Md. 

I Cokely, ■ 58, has been on active 
Vduty in the Medical Corps of 
the US Navy for 33 years. In 
addition to the usual assign- 
ments at naval hospitals, he 
has served as medical officer 
with the Asiatic Fleet on the 
Yangtze Patrol and aboard the 
USS Ranger, with Destroyer Di- 
vision II, and in the hospital 
ship USS Relief. 

The new commanding officer 
will be the 11th in the hospital's 
22-year history. 
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Navy Hospital Chifif 
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:ar Admiral Harold J. 
ly assumed command of 
c Knoll Naval Hospital 
week. 

\ succeeds Rear Admiral 
II L. Andrews who now 
ids the National Naval 


NJedical Center' at B^thastia. 
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Admiral CikelV, 58. re- 
ceived his M. D. from .Jeffer- 
son Medical College of ,Phii 
adelphia, Pa., in, matJcifcnd 
then began his Navy 
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• OAK KNOLL RESIDENT WINS 
, COVETED AWARD 

LCDR A. C. Rolen, third-year resident in Obstetrics 
and Gynecology, won the Kimbrough Award for the 
best resident paper presented at the Annual Armed 
Forces OB-Gyn Seminar held at Andrews AFB Hospital 

► 



in Washington, D. C„ from 26-29 October 1964. 

Dr. Rolen's paper, titled “Rudimentary Uterine Horn, 
Obstetrical and Gynecological Implications”, was based 
on studies of a case of this rather rare congenital anom- 
aly which he saw at USNH, Oakland last January and 
on four well-documented previously unreported cases 
from personal experiences of other Oak Knoll staff 
members. It was illustrated with slides of x-ray studies, 
photographs made at surgery, and sketches of the anom- 
aly. In preparation for his presentation, Dr. Rolen re- 
viewed all known American literature on the subject — 
the diagnosis, care of, and conclusions reached in each 
case, only 65 of which have been seen in the last 50 
years. 

Dr. Rolen’s award — an appropriately worded docu- 
ment and $150 in cash — was presented by Dr. Robert 
A. Kimbrough, Medical Director of the American Col- 
lege of Obstetrics and Gynecology, for whom it is 
named. This is the first time the award has been pre- 
sented. 

Three of the award-winning resident’s Oak Knoll 
colleagues were there to applaud his achievement. They 
were CAPT J. P. Semmens, Chief of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology, who appeared on the program with a paper 
on “Teenage Pregnancy and Its Special Implications”, 
LCDR B. D. Biele, and LCDR N. K. Takaki. 

Dr. Rolen earned his MD at the University of Ten- 
nessee College of Medicine, Memphis, in March 1958. 
He served as medical officer on the staff of Commander, 
Landing Squadrons 1 and 9 in the Pacific and at U. S. 
Naval Hospital, Yokosuka, Japan, before reporting to 
Oak Knoll on 23 August 1962. — From: RADM Cecil 
L. Andrews MC USN, CO, USNH, Oakland, California 
and DMO, 12th Naval District, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 
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' Milestone Baby' 



THE ADMISSION ROOM of the Naval Hospital, Oakland, Calif., 
was all ready for Lorena Sue Covington when she "checked 
in." The young miss, held here by civilian nurse Mrs. Alberta 
Syrcle, was the 400,000th patient at the hospital, which was 
commissioned in July 1942. The baby is the daughter of Com- 
missaryman First and Mrs. James M. Covington. Dad is at- 
tached to VAW-13, NAS Alameda. 


Nuptials 
For Nan 
Wright 

Two clergymen officiated In • , 
the wedding of Nan Wright 
and John Greeley Winn II at J 
the U.S. Navy Chapel on . 
Treasure Island. 

Dr. George Hedley, chaplain 
at Mills College, where the 
bride received her bachelor’s 
degree in occupational ther- 
apy, and Lt. Murray H. Voth, 
chaplain with Oak Knoll Naval 
Hospital, conducted the after- 
noon ceremony. A reception 
followed at the Commissioned 
Officers’ Open Mess at Treas- 
ure Island. 

Nan, a lieutenant (jg) in the 
U.S. Navahjfeserve, and John 
also a lieutenant in the re- 
serves, mn while on-reserve 
duty at '! t£U&&‘&kla'jad. Both 
their familiS’’Ti#f4 ’’Been ac- 
tive in the N^jT wK fweral 
generations. n3TH*W- 

The bride is the daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Hal James 
Wright of Caracas, Venezuela, 
and of San Francisco. John is 
son of Comdr. John G. Winn, 
USN (ret.) and Mrs. Winn, of 
Long Beach and is descended 
from Gen. William T. Sherman 
and journalist Horace Greeley. 

Nan, who was given in mar- 
riage by her father, had Mrs. 
Bower Patrick Thompson of 
Hayward as her honor ma- 
tron. Susan Pyeatt, a cousin 
from Dallas, Tex., and Rose- 
mary Green of Berkeley were 
bridesmaids. 

Barry Ralph of Long Beach 
was best man for John, who is 
a graduate of Pomona College. 
Ushering were Gerald Hanna 
of Fairbanks, Alaska, William, 
Waterson of Turlock, Charles 
Quesnoy of Oakland -and Mic- 
key Miller of Mountain View. 

The newlyweds are now; . 
home in Oakland, where both 
are employed. The bride is 
program consultant for Bay 
Area Girl Scouts. 

The Winns plan to take a 
second honeymoon to Hawaii, 
where they will stay at the 
bride’s parental home. Mr. 
and Mrs. Wright hosted the 
black tie rehearsal dinner at 
the Sheraton Palace Hotel. 



Pacific Studios 


MR. AND MRS. JOHN GREELEY WINN II 
. . . carry on family Navy tradition 
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DR. KAZMIERSKI FIRST WOMAN 
OPTOMETRY OFFICER IN THE NAVY 

Anne P. Kazmierski. O. D.. a June 1964 graduate of 
I he Massachusetts College of Optometry, valedictorian 
of her class, has accepted an appointment as Ensign. 
Medical Service Corps. USNR <W>. Dr Kazmierski is 
the first woman optometry officer in the Navy and has 
already reported to the U. S. Naval Base. Newport. 
Rhode Island, lor Indoctrination Training. Upon com- 
pletion of the course a. Newport. Dr. Kazmierski will 
receive further indoctrination at the U. S. Naval Hos- 
pital. Bethesda, Md.. before reporting to her assigned 
duty station at the U. S. Naval Hospital. Oakland. Cali- 
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Guardsm'a 


Night on 
Mt. Diablo 

kwk , v % 

A 17-year-old Richmond ; 
Ndfibnai Guardsman was 
in sferious condition yester- 
day at the [Oakland Naval 
Hospital following week- 
end maneuvers on Mt. 
Diablo. 

The young guardsman, 
James' Wallace, of 1753 First 
street, Richmond, f was 
'missing when the rest of his 
unit, Company A of the 184th 
Infantry Regiment, returned 
to tire Richmond National 
Guard Armory late Saturday 

t reported at the roll 
i before the compa- 
t. Diablo, according 
el Roy H. Bostic, 
personnel officer of the 49th 
National Guard Division. 

“Apparently he fell asleep 
or wandered away somehow 
between the roll call and the 
time the trucks actually, de- 
parted — a perio of about 15 
minutes,’’ Bostic said. 

Guard vehicles returned to 
the training area immediate- 
ly after young Wallace’s ab- 
sence was discovered. The 
missing guardsman was 
found by a jeep driver tr- 
udging along a road in Mt. 
Diablo State Park early Sun- 
day morning. 

He was taken to the naval 
hospital, where doctors could 
detect no injuries. But when 
he complained the next day 
o f felling ill, his patents 
called the Guard unit and 
asked that he be examined 
again. ’-t 

Yesterday, he was 
ed to be running a big] 
perature. He also appealed 
to be in a semi-coma, hospit- 
al attendants said. 

Bostic said he was fold by ! 
doctors that the youth Avas ! 
suffering from some sort of : 
illness unconnected with the j 
Guard exercise. 

“They told me he could 
have gotten just as 111 stay- j 
ing at home,” Bostic said. 

He was suffering neither 
from frost bit nor exposure, j 
Bostic said. The exact nature 
of his illness has not been re- 
vealed. 
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A 17-year-old Richmond Na- 
tional Guardsmen remained in 
a semi-coma today after being 
stranded on Mt. Diablo last Sat- 
urday night during military 
j maneuver^ 

Whether Jtjls condition is con- 
nected vmn’ifcver-night exposure 
in near freezing temperatures 
has not been determined. 

But a full military investiga- 
I lion has been ordered by Maj. 
j Gen. Paul Tiehl, commander of 
the 49th National Guard Divi- 
sion. 

j ‘SERIOUS CONDITION’ 

James Wallace, of 1753 First 
St., is in Oakland Naval Hospi- 
tal intensive care unit and 
listed as in “serious condition.” 

Preliminary diagnosis is that 
Wallace is suffering from “en- 
cephalopathy-symptoms of a 
brain malfunction — but exten- 
sive medical checks have not 
disclosed what is causing these 
symptoms. 

Doctors at the hospital said 
they found no evidence of any 


\ 



, -vy 

physical damage, nor caij 'the 
disorder be connected with his 
military ordeal.. 

Wallace, a member of; Com- 
pany A of the 184th Regiment, 
was one of attachment of 32 
men and two’officers taken to 
the slopes of Mt. Diablo Satur- 
day for a night infiltration tacti- 
cal problem. 

PICKET POST 

As a member of the defensive 
team Wallace was assigned to 
j a picket post atop Fossil ’Ridge 
to intercept guardsmen trying 
to infiltrate the company lines. 

When the Maneuvers were 
completed, the men mustered 
at 10 p.m. to go back to the 
j Richmond Armory. 

During the head count, appar- 
ently no one noticed that Wal- 
lace was missing. 

1 The unit went back to Rich- 
rriohdT 

Apparently the youth had 
fallen aslfeep, or wandered off 
after the muster, guard spokes- 
man Col. Bernard Nurre said. 

, At the Armory, Col. Nurre 
said, the supply sergeant noticed 
Wallace’s rifle was still missing; 

The company assumed th£rt 
Wallace had gone home with his 
rifle. But after checking his 
home and other regimental units, 
the company dispatched a jeep 
early Sunday morning to Mt. 
Diablo to look for the boy. 

They found Wallace walking 
along Mt. Diablo Road. He 
complained of frostbitten feet, 
and was taken to the Naval hos- 
pital where doctors treated him 
for a mild case of frost-bite, 
gave him a physical checkup 
and released him. 

Wallace, according to his 
mother, Mrs. Belle Wallace, 
said all he could remember was 
being at his post in the dark. 
The next thing he knew, he 
said, he woke up with sun in 
his eyes and cows mooing near- 
by. 

CALLS SERGEANT 

He called for his sergeant, 
then noticed his company was 
gone. He started walking down 
the mountain slope. 

Monday night he developed 
chills and fever. His mother 
took him to Brookside Hospital 
from where he was transferred 


to the Naval hospital.'’ 




Inquiry Into 
Illness of 
Guardsman 


A full investigation of 
the circumstances s u r- 
rounding the myserious ill- 
ness of a 17-year-old Na- 
tional Guardsman from 
Richmond was ordered 
yesterday by the youth s 
commanding officer. 

T he guardsman, James 
Wallace, of 1753 First street, 
Richmond, was in serious 
condition yesterday at the 
Oakland Naval Hospital. 

He was taken there after 
he somehow became separat- 
ed from other members of 
his unit during weekend 
maneuvers on Mt. Diablo. 
His absence was not discov- 
ered until the guardsmen 
reached the Richmond ar- 
mory Saturday, ' night. A' 
search was launched, and 
Wallace was found wander- 
ing on the mountain in the 
chill hours of early Sunday 
morning. 

Hospital officials said yes- 
terday the exact nature of 
his illness has yet to be de- 
termined. They have ruled 
out frost bite, they said, and 
have not been able to discov- 
er whether his illness is in 
any way connected with Ins 
weekend ordeal. 

Major? General Paul R. 
Teflh, oVdered a full investi- 
gation. 
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Ailing Guardsman 
| Is Reported 

swhat Better 



J a"h) e s Wallace, the 17- 
y e a r-old National Guards- 
man stricken on' Mt. Diablo 
last weekend, was reported 
slightly improved yesterday 
at Oakland Naval Hospital. 

A hospital spokesman said 
Wallace was not yet fully 
conscious and was still on 
the serious list. The Rich- 
mond youth is suffering from 
sickle-cell anemia, a heredi- 
tary disease that caused a 
blood clot in his brain. / 

There was no apparent 
c,<Wfi n e c t i o n between Wal- 
lace’s illness and his disap- 
pearance during maneuvers 
on the mountain, the spokes- 
man said. 



/ 
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Guardsman 

OAKLAND (AP) - A young 

National Guardsman who spent 

a chilly night on Mt. Diablo 
after a weekend training ma- 
neuver was in Oak Knoll Naval 
Hospital today with an obscure 
ailment which kept him on the 
serious lists 

James Wallace, 17, was semi 
' conscious and, the hospital said 
doctors have not been able to di 
agnose his trouble, which they 
suspect is a neurological dis 
1 order. 

And, a hospital spokesman 
said they have found nothing tc 

connect his current illness with 
his overnight experience on W 
cold mountain last weekenc 

when he became separated from 

others in his unit as they wen 
returning to Richmond. 



By Cal. Guard 
Pvt. in Coma 



Stranded on 
Mt. Diablo 


By WILLIAM OT 
A teen-age R; 

National Guardsmai 
near death yeste 
after fellow troope 
him stranded ove 
freezing tem ky 
atop Mt. Diablo. \ 

Cjnly his unit’s de®e to 
recpVer the rifle whiciciamcs 
L. Wallace. 17, had failed to 
returm to the armory'ffed to 
Wallace's discovery 'afldawn 
Sunday- as he trudged along 
a road in Mt. Diablo- .State 
Park. 

The exact nature of the ill- 
ness which held Wallace 
. close to death in Oakland 


has 


[ires 



Guard Pvt. 
In Coma 


(Continued from Page 1) 

a coma in the naval hospital’s 
special care ward and was 
carried on HjC hospital offi- 
cial “selMV’ list. 

The dffiy point agreed 
upon by Navy and National 
Guardsmen was that that 
Wallace had suffered ex- 
tensive frostbite on both 
feet. 

The young 'private and 
other guardsmen of Co. A of 
the 184th Infantry Regiment 
left in 20 trucks early Satur- 
day for the 3,489 foot peak 
in eastern Contra Costa 



.Naval Hospital was cloaked County. 

•in military circumlocutions. The troops .disembarked at 


A hospital spokesman hinted 
the teenage private had suf- 
fered massive brain damage 
but added, “his condition as 
far as we know is not con- 
nected with any National 
Guard activity.” 

Col. Roy H. Bostic, person- 
nel officer of the 49th Na- 
tional Guard Division, de- 
clared Wallace may have 
suffered from a “disease” 
which would have occurred 
whether or not he spent a 
night in 30 degree temper- 
atures. 

The young private was in 
(Continued on Page 14, Col. 5jf 
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Diagnosed 

James Wallace, young Na- 
tional Guardsman stranded 
Overnight on Mt.;- Diablo during 
military maneuvers last week- 
end, is suffering from a rare 
hereditary blood, disease. 

Doctors at the Oakland Naval 
Hospital said today the disease 
apparently caused a blood clot 
to form in Wallace’s brain and 
he suffered a stroke. 

Wallace, 17, of 1753 First St., 
Richmond, is slightly improved 
today, hospital spokesmen said, 
but remains in a semi - coma. 

Wallace’s seizure, the hospital 
said, has no direct connection 
with his overnight exposure in 
near freezing temperatures 
last Saturday. 

Doctors diagnosed his afflic- 
tion as “sickle cell anemia,” a 
hereditary blood disorder. 

Wallace was taken to the Na- 
val Hospital Monday night fol- 
lowing his ordeal on the slopes 
of Mt. Diablo where he was left 
behind when his National Guard 
company finished night military 
maneuvers and went back to 
the Richmond Armory. 

He wa 3 retrieved earn., [Sun- 
day morning after his ui.it dis- 
covered that he along with his 
rifle was missing. 

Wallace was taken to the hos- 
pital Sunday, checked over and 
then released. A 1 -' 

But Monday night he .devel- 
oped a high temperature and 
slipped into a coma. 

A full military investigation 
of the incident is i being con- 
ducted by officers of the 49th 
National Guard Division. 


the Danville portal to the 
State Park, hiked through 
the peak’s Black Hills region, 
and set up an “infiltration” 
problem for the darkness of 
early evening. 

Wallace, as a member of 
a defensive team, was as- 
signed to a picket post atop 
Fossil Ridge. His mission 
was to intercept guardsmen 
trying to filter through his 
unit’s lines. 

According to Colonel 
Bostic, the problem went off 
without a hitch and all the 
tired Guardsmen, including 
Wallace, assembled at the 
embarkation point for the 
truck ride to the Richmond 
National Guard Armory. 

MOTHER OBJECTS 

The colonel added he be- 
lieves Wallace “wandered 
away from the loading point 
and went to sleep.” 

Young Wallace’s mother, 
however, took bitter excep- 
tion to this explanation. Mrs. 
Ire Belle Wallace said she be- 
came alarmed when a guard 
sergeant telephoned her home 
at 1753 First St. in Richmond, 
asking whether her son was 
at homes The time was 10 
p.m. Saturday and the ser- 
geant, according to Mrs. Wal 


lace, was not concerned about have refused herself and her 
the whereabouts of the young husband, Hubbart, permis- 
private, but just requested sion to visit the stricken 


JAMES WALLACE 
Stranded on DiabU 

ing the night and calling to 
guardsmen he thought were 
near his position. “All he said 
he heard was the sound of 
cows,” reported Mrs. Wal- 
lace. 

Despite his unanswered 
calls, Mrs.' Wallace said her 
son assumed the night prob- 
lem was continuing and that 
he must stay at his posti , 
She said her son was rm 
turned home, “chillecjj and 
hopping about on his feet.” 

CALLED UNIT ^ 

She added that he Avas 
lame and cold throughout 
Sunday and early Mo ’ 
and that she finally ca: 
his guard unit to request 
be sent to a hosjp'itaL 
She said he was tffogJn 
an open jeep Monday7*o 
Brookside Hospital in Rich- 
mond. An ambulance, she 
said, was hastily summoned 
to transfer him to the Naval 
Hospital. 

At no time, she said, did 
the son mention being at the 
truck embarkation point. She 
also said she was mystified 
about the seriousness of his 
condition, bec§pse young 
Wallace had always enjoyed 
good health. 

Mrs. Wallace said she had 
agreed to his joining the 
guard, although he was only 
17, because “he loved the 
National Guard.” She added 
that she was especially bitter 
because hospital authorities 


that he turn in his rifle at 
armory. 

The telephone call was to 
lowed by a series of olh 
calls from guardsmen “up 
1 a.m.,” recalls Mrs. Wallace 
She said she inquired 4L 
next morning and was told 
the guard had sent a jeep toj 
the Mt. Diablo area. 

The jeep, manned by a 
lieutenant and driver, found 
Wallace and his missing rifle 
near the point where the 
trucks had departed the 
previous evening. 

Mrs. Wallace said her son 
was 'taken first to the Naval 
Hospital, where doctors 
found he suffered no in- 
juries. She said he had ex- 
plained to her that he “stayed 
at his post,” but had fallen 
asleep. . 

She added he recalled 
awakening several times dur- 


outh. 

Colonel Bostic said a fitness 
board at the training center 
had found Wallace often slow 
and unable to respond to or- 
ders and had considered or- 
dering his separation from 
the guard. 
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Treasure Island Rites 
For Nan, John Winn 


Nan Wright became the bride 
of John Greeley Winn II, Lt. 
USNR-R during an exchange 
of nuptial vows in the chapel, 
at the U.S. Naval Station, Trea- 
sure Island, San Francisco. 
George Hedley Phd, Mills 
College chaplain, and Lt. Mur- 
ray H. Voth, Chaplain Corps, 
US ~ Naval Hospital, Oakland 
were’ the officiating clergymen 
for the 2 p.m. nuptial rites. 

The bride is a LTJG, USSR-R- 
She is a graduate of Mills 
College with the class of 1957 
and received her degree in oc- 
cupational theraphy. 

Her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hal James Wright maintain 
a permanent address on Fil- 
bert St. in San Francisco but 
are presently in Caracas, Vene- 
zula where Wright is with Creole 

Petroleum Corporation. 

The bridgroom is the son of 
Commander John G. Winn, 
USN(ret) and Mrs. Winn of 272 
Park Ave. in Long Beach. John 
is a 1956 graduate in zoology 
from Pomona College 

Mrs. Bower Patrick (Donna) 
Thompson of Hayward was 
matron of honor. Susan Pyeatt 
of Dallas, Texas and Rosemary 
Green of Berkeley were brides- 
maids. The attendants were 
gowned in floor length frocks of 
emerald green silk taffeta. The 
bouffant skirts were topped 
with slim bodices featuring 
three quarter length sleeves. 
Dark blue and green headpieces 


were donned. Cascade arrange- 
ments of roses and carnations 
were carried. 

Escorted down the aisle by 
her father, the bride was a t- 
tired in a full length dress of 
white silk faille. The Empire 
line gown fell in graceful folds 
which were swept back into a 
chapel train. A high scoop neck- 
line and elbow sleeves distin- 
guished the slim, fitted bodice. 

Silver beads and tear drop 
pearls added a note of intricate 
detail on the sleeves and at the 
waistline. 

The veil of sheer illusion net 
fell from a ieweled oillbox of 
faille. As part of her bridal en- 
semble, Nan carried a hand 
made lace handkerchief with 
the bride and goom’s name and 
marriage date woven into the 
lace. Carnations, roses, and 
lilies of the valley were gather- 
ed into a cascade bouquet which 
was bound with satin ribbons. 

Barry Ralph of Long Beach 
appeared in the contingent of 
masculine attendants as best 
man. Gerald Hanna of Fair- 
banks, Alaska. William Water- 
son, Turlock, Charles E. Ques- 
noy, Oakland and Mickey Miller 
of Mountain View escorted 
guests to their seats at the 

church. .... 

The families of both bride 
and groom have been “old line 
navy” for several generations. 
The newlyweds both have USN 
commissions and met at Trea- 
sure Island where the groom is 
personnel officer and the bride 
is assistant personnel officer 
and rating group supervisor 
for Naval Reserve Surface 
Division 12-21 (M). Both Mr. 
and Mrs. Winn are employed 

by East Bay firms. 

A pre-nuptial dinner was 
hosted by the bride’s parents at 
Sheraton Palace in San Fran- , 
cisco. The black tie dinner wasl 
attended by relatives and close 
friends. Mr. and Mrs. John 
Greeley Winn greeted guests 
during a wedding reception 
held at the Commissioned Of- 1 
ficers Mess oh Treasure Island. | 
The newly wed couple honey- 
mooned in Carmel. In the near 
future they plan to spend some 
time at the Hawaiian residenc 

of the bride’s parents. 

Mr. and Mrs. Winn are list- 
ing an Oakland address. 



AN ADDRESS in Oakland has been chosen by Mr 


and Mrs. John 


Greeley Winn 77 . 
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Editor 
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Nurse Retires 
On Honeymoon 


OAKLAND, Calif.-A Navy Nurse 
Corps officer's retirement after 
oo ’A vears’ service is routine, but 
when 'she brings a brand new hus- 
band along for a ceremony con- 
ducted by a brand new c0 ™™ nd ' 
ing officer, as Lt. Comdr. Lois E. 
Adrian did recently, that s unusu« g 
While on leave the retiring 
nurse became the bride of Air 
Force Lt. Col. Lloyd W Beaver^ 
After a honeymoon to vaim 
Swings the new Mrs. Beaver 
checked in long enough to receive 
her retirement certificate from 
Rear Adm. H. J. Cokely, with a let- 
ter of appreciation from Hear Adm. 

C L Andrews, who had been de- 
tached the day before— and to re- 

-ceive the good wishes o£fn * nds y 
Mrs. Beaver joined . th ?u P ritv 
from here and will make the city 
her permanent home. Her husband 
is in the decorating and home fur- 
nishing business here and they 
will live at 2051 Drake Drive. 

Mrs Beaver trained at Franklin 
Sciiooi of Nursing, San Franc ' s ^” 
and Highland Alameda County ^Hos- 
nital here. She later studied 
dietetics at George Washington 
University, Washington, and for 12 
vpars she was in charge of thera 
Sic diets for Patients in nava 

hospitals. She spent 1* months 
aboard the hospital ship Consoia 
tiorf during the Korean War earn- 
ing five Battle Stars, one of nine 
campaign ribbons. 


rant* ms 

plaints will be seen in the emer- 
gency clinic in Bldg. 105 at any 
hour of the day or night. 

NEW PATIENTS 

A new patient will be required 
to report to Bldg. 133 before going 
to the clinic at which he has an 
appointment. This is so that an 
outpatient record may be opened 
for him. Proper identification 
should be in hand so that eligi- 
bility for care may be verified. 

“The Command’s desire is to 
provide the best and most prompt 
outpatient service possible,” Cap- 
tain S. L. Arje, Executive Officer, 
said. “If those seeking such care 
will cooperate by making appoint- 
ments and keeping them, and re- 
serving the open-door policy of 
the Emergency Room for bona- 
fide emergencies, real improve- 
ment in promptness is antici- 
pated.” ' ^ 


Admiral's 

Cocktails 


O 



The Social Circle 


1 ■ 



honor Rear Adm. and Mrs. John 


oooo 

AND AT OAK KNOLL 
Naval Hospital here in 
Oakland, 4 thp cocktail buf- 
fet party, Rear Adm. and 
Mrs. Hirrold Jay Cokely 
will uive on ffeb. 9 will 

' V Ta 


Admiral Cokely is the newly assigned crttntaandant 
at Oakland Naval Hospital, coming after four 

years at the Npvaj Hospital in Sap Diego. Admiral Tay- 
, of course* is commandant of "the ^^lftl^Ia^h 

strict 


[estern Sea Frontier., 

wife entertained at a cof- 
fee for wives of the staff officers at the Oak Knoll 
Officers Club. The Feb. 9 party for the Taylors will 
be held -at the Cokely’s quarters. 

« n A A 



o 
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Rear Admiral and Mrs. 
Harold Jay Cokely of Oak- 
land Naval Hospital will 
entertain tomorrow at a 
cocktail buffet honoring 
Rear Admiral and Mrs. 
John McNay 
Yerba Buena . 

'' Admiral Ta 
jj mander of tha 
Frontier andl 
of the Tweli 
trlct. 








RICHARD BOWERS 


A much-wounded Seabee 


Purple Heart 
For Vietnam 
Veteran 

Richard Lae powers, 24 
n Navy r 'e"bec construc- 
tion mechanic ♦hh-d Hass,' 
was driving a road-buildin^ 
machine m South Vietnam 
last June when he was 
wounded by sniper lire. 

A piece of shrapnel shat- 1 
tered his jaw. passed 
through his neck and lodged 
in his chest. Bullets hit him 
hi (he wrist and in the kid- 
ney. 

I" a s I July. Bowers was 
brought to Oak Knoll Naval 
Hospital in Oakland, where 
he has undergone five opera- 
tions. 

Between operations, Bow- 
el's had time to marry Betty 
Parks of Concord in Novem- 
ber. They had met before he 
went overseas, and now live 
at 2295 Oak street in Con- 
cord. 

Last week, during ceremo- 
nies at the hospital, Bowers 
was awarded the Purple 
Heart by Rear Admiral Har- 
old J. Cokely, the hospital’s 
commanding officer. 

"I’m lucky.” said Bowers. 
He couldn’t say much more 
because his jaw is wired to- 
gether to allow a bone graft 
to heal. 

His treatments will contin- 
ue for another five or six 
months. 




DAILY TIvAL'SCKrPT 


REAR ADMIRAt Harold J. Cokely, commanding officer of Oakland 
Naval Hospital, presents the Purple Heart medal to Richard Lee Bowers, 


ded in Viet Nam last June. With him for the 
•Betty. 


.ocal Man Receives 


Richard Lee Bowers of Con- 
cord, a 24-year-old Navy “Sea- 
bee” Construction Mechanic 
Third Class, wounded by sniper 
fire in Vietnam on June 19, 1964 
i received the Purple Heart medal 
last week at Oakland Naval 
j Hospital. The' presentation was 
made by Rear Admiral Harold 
JLjCokely, commanding officer. 

Bowers had been in Vietnam 
four months when he was hit. 
His outfit— Seabee Technical As- 
sistance Team 0904, a detach- 
ment of Mobile Construction 
Battalion Nine -was building 
an eight-mile stretch of road 
for the Vietnamese at the time. 
He was driving a front-end load- 
er in a gravel pit when the Viet 
Cong opened fire from the top 
of the pit. A platoon of Viet- 
namese soldiers had patrolled 
the area earlier and found no 
Viet Cong in the vicinity. 


A piece of shrapnel believed 
to be from a 9mm automatic 
weapon entered the young Sea- 
bee’s right check, shattered his 
jaw, knocked out four teeth, and 
passed through layers of skin 
in his neck to lodge in his chest, 
miraculously missing major 
nerves and arteries. 

A bullet passed through Bow- 
ers’ liver and nicked a kidney. 
He lias fully recovered from 
this wound. Another bullet shat- 
j tered his right wrist, which is 
j still in a cast. 

“But I’m lucky,” Bowers said, 
ndt wasting words. He ^speaks 
with difficulty since hts jaws 
are wired together to insure the 
success of a bone graft that 
spans the defect in his jaw. The 
bone was taken from ;his "hip 
at surgery two weeks ago. “My 


fifth operation,” said the pa- 
tient. 

A heroic Seabee Chief (Wil- 
liam Corzette of Missouri) di- 
rected Bowers to get amder his 
leader and stay' there. He or- 
dered the third 'man of their 
team to take cover’ in his dump 
truck. Then in the face of ma- 
chine gun fire from six to ten 
Viet Cong and completely ex- 
posed to that fire, the chief sin- 
gle-handedly returned the fire 
and was instrumental in break- 
ing up the ambush. LTJG A. N. 
Olsen, USN, Officer in Charge 
of their detachment, who came 
up from, Port Hueneme to be 
with Bowers for the Burple 
Heart presentation, has recom- 
mended the chjef for a niedal 
for heroism, A-. . ><s 
* The wounded man was moved 
by helicopter to ah Army hos- 


, pital in Nha Trang 240 miles 
j away and there underwent sur- 
j gery for removal of the piece 
. of metal lodged in his chest. 
! His other wounds were treated. 
As soon as he was able to trav- 
i el, he was flown to Clark Air 
I Force Base in. the Philippines 
and on to Oak Knoll, where he 
arrived July 2. 

Navy surgeons believe Bow- 
ers will require treatment for 
another five or six months. 

The time at Oak Knoll has 
not passed as slowly as it might 
have for the wounded man. Be- 


tween surgical procedures he 
has been able to leave the hos- 
pital and on November 29 he 
exchanged marriage vows in 
Reno with Miss Betty Parks of 
Concord. Here they have estab- 
lished their first home at 2295 
Oak Street. They met a year 
before Bowers was ordered 
everseas, while lie was visiting 
his brother and sister-in-law, 
Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Kruthoff 
of Concord. 

Bowers’ parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Harvey Kruthoff, live in 
Raymond, S.D. 
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Rear Adm. Lamar Carver 


Diesjtfter Brief Illness 


aimed retired 
ar >T>. Carver, 
iding officer of 
arrier Bon Homme 

led yesterday 
pital after 

56. 

A veteran or 30 years naval 
service, Adm. Carver lived in 
Menlo Park. 


The Bon Homme Richard was 
placed under his command in 
1955 after it came out of Hunt- 
ers Point Naval Shipyard from 
a major overhaul. 

Adm. Carver also served on 
the staff of the Commander-in- 
Chief, U.S. Pacific Fleet, and 
with the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

He is survived by his daugh- 


\ 



"Seabee" Richard Lee Bowers, wounded by shrapnel in Vietnam, received Purple Heart in cerem ony here 

How 'Seabee 1 Won 
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A Purple Heart f 

The Purple Heart medal worn two bullets— one sliced 
today by Richard Lee Bowers, liver and nicked a’kid 
* J other splintered his ri; 

24 crew member of the famed 

N a v v “Seabee” Construction ! ARM IN 
Battalion represents a gruelling ^ he | M recovered {rom the 
ordeal that began last June 19. wound. 

On that day, Bowers was cut Bower's,- speakftg -through 
down by murderous fire from Wired jaws, said: ^“Byt I’m 
the enemy Viet Cong guerrillas, iucky. V- * L 
Bowers, tostn-etton Meehan- L 

ic 3-c had been In Vietnam four wee ^ s a g 0 j n which bone wal ’ 
months and was with a detach- ^ hip t ^ his 

ment building an eight-mi e ^ aniacf p^ facial hones.' -t.-.. 


infringed facial bones. 

stretch of road for the Viet- His first surgery took place at 
namese. Mia Trang in Vietnam. The 

K LI)S OPEN FIRE latest operation was performed 

Bowers was in a gravel pit ^ Oakland Naval Hospital^ 
driving a front-end loader when ONG TREATMENT 
the Viet Cong opened fire from Navy surgeons estimate Bqw- 
the rim of the pit. (rs will require another five or 

A piece of shrapnel, believed ix months treatment, 
to have come from a 9mio auto- But hospitalization has not ini- 
matic weapon, tore through his iobilized the young Seabee 
right cheek, shattered his jaw, rom South Dakota, 
knocked out 1 urj teeth and Last November he married 
pierced his neck, lodging in'his Jetty Parks of Concord, where 
chest. iey make their home at 2295 

By some miracle, the steel >ak St. 
missed major nerves and ar- And on Friday, in an lmpres- 
teries Bowers also was hit by ive -ceremony at the hospital, 
-- ■ ’ 1 ’ Bowers received the Purple 
Heart medal from Rear Adm. 
Harold J. Cokely, commanding 
officer. 
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W8 NAVY TIMES 


FEBRUARY 24, 1965 


Dental Health Week 


GROOM APPROVES— Lieutenant Commander Lois E. Adrian re- 
ceives her Navy Nurse corps retirement certificate from Rear 
Admiral H. J. Cokely, Medical corps, USN, commanding officer of 
Oakland Naval hospital, with bridegroom Lieutenant Colonel Lloyd 
W. Beaver, U.S. Air Force Reserve, approving the procedure. 


Navy nurse retires in ceremony 
witnessed by her new bridegroom 


AiNavy Nurse Corps officer's 
retirement after 22% years’ ser- 
vice T is routine, but when she 
brings a brand new husband along 
for*[a ceremony conducted by a 
brand new commandng officer as 
Lc$r. Lois E. Adrian- did on 
De^ 31, that’s a story. 

lie on leave on Dec. 19, the 
nurse became the bride 
61. Loyd W. Beaver, U.S. 
Force reserve, in a quiet 
■ in the Treasure Island 
” After a wedding trip to 
. wprings, the newMrs.Bea- 
veff checked in off leave long 
enough to receive her retirement 
certificate from Rear Admiral 
H. J. Cokely, with a letter of 
appreciation from Rear Admiral 
C. L. Andrews, who had been 
detached the day before — and to 
receive the good wishes of her 
many friends at Oak Knoll. 

Admiral Andrews’ letter re- 
ferred particularly to Miss Ad- 
rian’s service as Hospital Corps 
detail officer for the nursing 
service— her assignment since 
October, 1963. 

"You have made an outstanding 
contribution to the efficiency of 
our hospital,” the commanding 
officer’s letter stated. “You 
have kept yourself informed of 
personnel needs and on every 
occasion have met these needs 
effectively. When personnel 
shortages occurred, you prompt- 
ly made adjustments to insure 
most efficient use of personnel 
available. Your unfailing interest 
in improving patient care and 
your sincere concern for the 
welfare of staff personnel have 
made you a most valuable mem- 
ber of our hospital team.” 

Miss Adrian joined the navy 


from Oakland and will make this 
city her permanent home. Mr. 
Beaver is in the decorating and 
home furnishing business in Oak- 
land and they will live at 2051 
Drake drive in the Montclair 
area. 

Other highlights of the bride’s 
navy career were her service as 
chief nurse at the station hospital 
in Sasebo, Japan, and as assis- 
tant chief nurse at the naval hos- 
pital in Yokosuka, Japan, and at 
Oak Knoll. 



SITTING BRAVELY is Tracey Brazil as Li. Comdr. J. F. Hardin 
examines her teeth at the Naval Hospital, Oakland, Calif. On- 
lookers are brother Scott Brazil and Capt. R. A. Middleton, chief 
of the hospital's dental service. Tracey and Scott, children of 
Lt. R. W. Brazil of the Dental Corps, got a head start in the 
Children's Dental Health Week, Feb. 7-13. 
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Ex-Airman Dies in Leap 
From 7th Floor of Hotel 








LIEUTENANT- EDWARD A. DJCKSON _ , 

He fell without a chute and lived 

j /J 

Once-Lucky Pilot 
Lost in Attack, 

The phenomenal luck of 
A Dickson may have run out Jesteiaa^ 

Son. a n-j-MU Na Y4 P st ha»T»X 

mins, Pa., bailed out from an A-4 SkyhavKOom 
7, ha. was shot down at sea m the No# 
n am jet attacks. He was repoited missing i 

ago. Dickson MtfM* 

StelSe” “oTpcn B?he UveVSlS aK 

( ... 1( tno feet— into a snowbank 60 miles 

’""Dickson told rescuers then that he was una- 

ware his parachute hadn t opened ,-j 

I never bailed out before,” he said. I M * 

fi’JSASS: 


A former Air Force airman 
who had been undergoing treat- 
ment for cancer apparent^ 
committed suicide yesterday by 
leaping from the seventh floor 
of the Sutter Hotel at 14th and 
Jefferson Streets, j 
Jack Ernest Lance, 47, of 
Scottsborough, Ala., checked in- 
to the hotel Feb. 5, the day he 
was released from Oakland 
Naval Hospital. 

He had also been a patient 
at Napa State Hospital, coro- 


ner’s oficials said. 

About noon yesterday Lance 
called the hotel desk to inquire 
about the check-out time. The 
clerk told him the deadline was 
1 p.m. and Lance replied, l u 
be down.” 

He jumped half an hour later. 







c / 
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The Blood Bank at the U. S. Naval Hospital, Oakland, California, 
could perhaps within an hour, a month, or a year, be the most important 
place in the world to you, your dependents, or your family. At any hour 
of the day or night, an ambulance may arrive at the hospital with an in- 
jured or critically ill sailor or marine. A corpsman or nurse rushes to the 
reefer to obtain a container of whole blood that matches that of the patient, 
and within a short time he is responding to treatment. Last week, this 
same person’s buddy, or even the patient himself, might have voluntarily 
donated a pint of his blood to the Oaknoll Blood Bank, perhaps through 
a sense of responsibility, perhaps through thoughtfulness or intuition, or 
maybe to obtain some extra liberty, but at any rate, it was there when 
he needed it. 

What if it hadn’t been there? What if everybody said “Let Joe do it, 
I’m busy,” and “Joe” was over at the Exchange!!! Lost, one sailer^ 
or one marine, perhaps for good. 

Whole blood, after extensive testing, cataloging, and processing, is ] 
stored in a large refrigerated "bank” until it’s required. At this time, it 
is again checked and cross-matched to ensure complete compatability with 
the patient’s own blood. Whole blood can be stored in this manner for 
only three weeks, at which time it is removed and converted into plasma 
or used in other forms. Therefore, a continual program of whole blood 
replacement into the “bank” must be maintained at all times in order to 
ensure that 24 hours a day there is a quantity of the correct type of 
blood waiting if you should need it. 

The use of whole blood is not limited to major injuries, by any means. 
Hemorrhaging ulcer patients, hemophiliacs (bleeders), maternity pa- 
tients, blood replacement during major surgery, “blue babies,” and Leu- 
kemia patients are just some of the many ways that it is utilized. 

Perhaps you are at sea or on Okinawa when you are notified that your 
wife or child, or your dependent mother or father, urgently needs blood 
back in Hometown, North Dakota. Did you know that it is possible to \ 
furnish this blood through the various blood banks via “blood credits’ 
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U. S. Naval Station, Treasure Island, 


This Cou 


S- F. News Call Bulletin yo 
w ed„ Feb. 24 , 1965 

Hospital Needs 
Teen-Age Aides 

Oakland Naval Hospital 
is recruiting teen-age 
daughters of armed forces 
officers to train for JANGO 
— Junior Army-Navy Guild 
Organization. 

Founded in Washington, 
D. C.. in 1942, the s.ervice 
trains volunteers for hos- 
pital aide work — assisting 
in admission of patients, 
running errands and help- 
ing nurses. 

Information about the 
April class is available 
from the chief nurse at the 
tacvcriital 1 PYt. 9.4fv 


T een-Age 
Volunteers 
* re Needed 


It is a service organiza- 
tion providing opportunity 
for girls to learn about 
community service and the 
nursing profession. 

The next class will meet 
in April, and applications 
must be in by Monday, 
March 15. 

Forms may be obtained 
by calling the office of the 
chief nurse at the hospital, 
OLympic 9-8211, extension 
246 or 245. 

The girls will receive 24 
hours of classroom instruc- 
tion from a Navy Nurse 
Corps officer. This will be 
followed by 76 hours of su- 
pervised work in the hospi- 
tal’s dependent wards. 

JANGOs wear blue pina- 
fores with red and white 
trim. They are capped 
upon completion of 100 
hours’ training. Afterward 
they earn pins and chev- 
rons for volunteer service. | 


Oakland Naval Hospi- 
tal is seeking teen-age 
daughters of armed 
forces’ officers to train 
for JANGO service. 
JANGO (Junior Army- 
avy Guild Organization) 
was founded in Washington 


direct to Hometown Hospital? 

The Oakland Naval Hospital Mobile Blood Bank will be at the Dis- 
pensary, Building 257, Treasure Island, from 0930 to 1200 on the 19th and 
26th of February, 1965. The Blood Bank needs approximately 60 pints of 
all types of blood each week from Treasure Island personnel to maintain 
the continuing blood replacement for Joe to do it. Do it yourself!!! Re- 
member — IT COULD BE YOU 1 



0NH Seeks JANGO’s; 
March 15 Deadline 
For Applications 

Oakland Naval Hospital is soak- 
ing teen-age daughters of officers 
in the armed forces to train for 
JANGO service. 

JANGO (Junior Army-Navy 
Guide Organization), founded in 
Washington, D.C., in 1942, is a 
service organization that provides 
opportunity for girls to acquaint 
themselves with the nursing pro- 
fession and gives them a feeling 
for community service. 

The next class will convene in 
April, and applications must be 
in by March 15. Application forms 
may be obtained by telephoning 
the office of the chief nurse at the 
hospital — 569-8211, Ext. 246 or 
245. 

The girls will receive 24 hours 
of classroom instruction from a 
Navy Nurse Corps officer. This 
will be followed by 76 hours of 
supervised work in the hospital’s 
dependent wards. 

JANG'Os wear attractive blue 
pinafores with red and white 
trim. They are capped upon com- 
pletion of their 100 hours of train- 
ing. From then on, serving as 


JANGO Asks 
Teens To Be 
Nurses' Aides 

Oakland Naval Hospital is seek- 
ing teen-age daughters of officers 
in the armed forces to train for 
JANGO service. 

JANGO (Junior Army - Navy 
Guild Organization), founded in 
Washington, D.C., in 1942, is a 
service organization that provides 
opportunity for girls to acquaint 
themselves with the nursing pro- 
fession and community service. 

The next class will convene in 
April, and applications must be in 
by March 15. Application forms 
may be obtained by telephoning 
the office of the chief nurse at the 
hospital: 569-8211, ext. 246 or 245. 

The girls will receive 24 hours 
of classroom instruction from a 
Navy Nurse Corps officer. This 
will be followed by 76 hours of 
supervised work in the hospital’s 
dependent wards. Duties include 
bed-making, giving bed baths, 
taking temperatures, assisting 
with admission and discharge of 
patients, running errands for pa- 
tients, and aiding in many other 
ways to make the patients’ hospi- 
tal stay pleasant. 

JANGOs wear attractive blue 
pinafores with red and white trim. 
They are capped upon completion 
of their 100 hours of training. 
From then on, serving as school 
schedules allow, the young volun- 
teers earn pins and chevrons as 
they reach milestones in their 
service. 
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Mrs. Sneary Honored for 
Service to Navy Relief 


Honored for 1,000 hours of 
service to Navy Relief was 
Mrs. Earl D. Sneary, wife of 
the senior chaplain at Oakland 
Naval Hospital, who was 
awarded a special pin by Rear 
Admiral Harold J. Cokely, 
commanding officer, at the 
Oak Knoll Officers’ Wives’ 
Club. 

Mrs. Sneary has served in 
the thrift shop, done office 
work and sewing at the Ala- 


meda Naval Air Station, the 
U.S. Marine Corps Base, El 
Toro, and Oak Knoll, where 
her husband is now serving 
his second tour of duty. 

Six other wives of staff of- 
ficers were honored for K>0 
hours of service to help the 
Navy “take care of its own.’’ 
They are the Mesdames Don- 
ald M. Gragg, Leslie H. Joslin, 
Rodney I. MacDonald, Nelson 
H. Parker, Malcolm L. Petway 
and Augustus B. Scott. 
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Award Winners 



1000-HOUR pins ha/e been pre- 
sented to Mrs. W. B. Stocking, 
left, and Mrs. E. D. Sneary for 
their voluntary work for the 
Navy Relief Society. Mrs. 
Stocking was the first Mare 
Island, Calif., volunteer to re- 
ceive the 1000-hour award 
while Mrs. Sneary won her 
award at the Oakland, Colif., 
Naval Hospital. 


March 10, 1965 


Oakland Winners 

OAKLAND, Calif. — The fol- 
lowing have received 100-hour 
Navy Relief Society pins at the 
Naval Hospital here: Mesdames D. 
M. Gragg, L. H. Joslin, R. I. Mac- 
Donald, N. H. Parker, M. L. Pet- 
way and A. B. Scott. 


ENSIGN ANNE KAZMIERSKI, 

first woman optometrist in the 
Navy, has reported for duty at 
the OaWand Naval Hospital. 
Miss Kazmierskl is from John:.- 
town, N.Y.- and hai„a B.S. dc 
gree from tfie Massachusetts 
College of Optometry. She was 
commissioned in the Medical 
Service Corps I a art October. 
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Tribune photos by Roy Williams 

nurse. That is the question Chris Watten (left with Lyneen 
with Tim Janes) set out to answer when they joined JANGO. 


first jango, then 


One way to find out if you’re 
suited to one particular voca- 
tional field or another is to 
work in that field. And that’s 
just what Judy Fluitt and 
Chris Watten, King Junior 
High’ School students, are 
doing. 

They volunteered for 


. TANGO (Junior Army-Navy 
Guild Organization) at Oak- 
land Naval Hospital and now 
help out in the children's 
ward. 


Judy finds hospital work ex- 
citing and she feels needed. 


She might go into medicine, 
but right after college she 
wants to join the Peace Corps. 

Chris, doesn't want to be a 
nurse, out rather a veterinar- 
ian. She has an interesting 
theory: She figures animals 


the peace 

have diseases. People eat ani- As for hospital work, she 
mals. So why not get to the finds it both interesting and 
animals and cure them? Then satisfying. She says the nurses 
the people will be cured. Chris are busy and really need help, 
hopes to put this theory to For further information and 
work overseas as a part of the JANGO applications call the 
Peace Corps. chief nurse at Oakland Naval 


corps 

Hospital &69-8211, Ext. 245 or 
246). The next training course 
-starts on Aprils - 

Oh . . . there-rsioae catch. 
You must be the daughter of 
an armed forces officer to 
apply.” * “ ' ’ - ! - 


Mi 
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brought back from a tour of duty by the 
Cokelys after they found it hanging on 
the wall in a little Shanghai shop. 
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HOME MAGAZINE 










The Victorian appearing Obi chairs and stools 
were made for the Cokelys in Yokohama. 


The "Quarters D" dining room demonstrates how service people live 
with their own and their service's possessions — the table and chairs ' 
are strictly Navy, the silver service, hunting prints and bullfight 
paintings are the Cokelys' own much traveled belongings. 


EMINENT DOMAINS . . . 


Continued from Page 6 

a liyie shop in Shanghai in 
’36,” said the admiral’s wife. 

As a change of style, there’s a 
carved mahogany monk on the 
silL- of the .jwindow dividing the 
living room, from the glassed-in 
porch overlooking the lowlands 
and the Bay. This was hand 
carved in Costa Rica. There’s a 
lamp whose base is a slab of 
intricately carved jade from the 
/Yangtze Valley, therews prenvar-*, 
Noritake china from Japan, a 
saki bottle from Okinawa (mad<3» 
into a lamp)' and two Obi chairs 


Mrs. Cokely had made in Yo- 
kohama. Of gold silk and curv- 
ing, sides, they seem Victorian. 

Another change of pace is the 
Audubon print of ruffled grouse 
over the fireplace, and the hunt- 
ing prints on the dining room 
wall (“He’s quite a hunter,” 
,s^id r the admiral’s wife.). 

But the rtiost precious of the 
possessions they have carried 
across the oceans is the set of 
three small reclining ivor^fig- 

‘These «are old ‘doctor dolls’ 
' frtfm ‘Nanking,”- -said Admiral 
Cokely, fingering iliem ■ gently. 


“A person went to the doctor 
and instead of being examined, 
he, or she, would take the ap- 
propriate doll and touch a spot 
and say, ‘it hurts here.’ What 
doctor wouldn’t be interested?” 


By KAY WAHL 


Continued Page 7 
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An old white house on the 
ridge of the San Leandro hills 
and looking over oak trees to 
the width of the Bay is the lat- 
est home for a collection of 
tables and chests and works of 
art from all over the world. 

It’s also the present home of 
Rear Adm. and Mrs. Harold J. 
Cokely, who have arranged 
these souvenirs of all their ports 
lovingly among the standard 
Navy furniture that came with 
“Quarters D.” 

“We’re like all service peo- 
ple,’ said the admiral, a smile 
on his ruddy face, “we all have 
a piece pieced up here and 
there. 

'‘And sometimes in picking up 
one thing we picked up several; 
in (he Orient you have to bar- 
gain and buy something else to 


get the thing you’re after. Like 
this lucky Buddha,” he pointed 
to a round brown serenity by 
the fireplace, “I got in a shop 
in Hankow. 

“But it was worth it — I 
never had a ship sunk under 
me while I had it with me.” 

This includes a lot of ships 
and Navy hospitals. Before he 
came to Oak Knoll (officially 
the U.S. Naval Hospital at Oak- 
land) as commanding officer, 
he served with the Asiatic Fleet 
on the Yangtze Patrol, aboard 
the carrier US Ranger, with 
Destroyer Division 11 and on the 
USS Relief, as well as com- 
manding the hospitals at Key 
West, Fla., and St. Alban's, 
N.Y., and the Hospital Corps 
School at San Diego. He is now 
also Twelfth Naval District 
Medical Officer. 

Mrs. Cokely, slender and dark 
haired and with the sound of 
Memphis in her speech, opened 
the china cabinet in the dining 
room and gently took out a 
dark - flowered compote. 
“These are things you can’t get 
now,” she said, “this dessert 
service is the Thousand Flower 
with black — sitting next to my 
husband’s mother’s mother’s 
Victorian chocolate cups! And 
this is an old Japanese rice 
bowl — these are things you 
guard with your life.” 

Besides these and other fra- 
gile treasures there are- more 
substantial ones, like the chest 
from Kowloon, of light .carved 
teak. It differs from most in 
the absence of the curved top 
edge and presence of camphor 
drawers rather than shelves. 

The coffee table in front of 
the gold brocaded couch and 
the end tables by the red up- 
holstered wing chairs beside the 
fireplace are also carved teak 
with the squared edges. “I 
found them hanging on a wall in 


Unlike most camphor 
chests, this one 
from Kowloon has 
drawers behind 
its carved teak doors. 


EMINENT DOMAINS 
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Military Blood Donors 
Support Naval Hospital 

Military personnel, approximately 25 each week from 
NAS Alameda, are being asked to donate their blood to the 
U.S. Naval Hospital, Oakland, California. Support for the 
Naval Hospital Blood Bank is drawn from Naval installations 
in the Bay Area. 

The Naval Hospital normally uses 75 pints of whole 


blood a week. Emergencies some- 
times double that number. Quotas 
have been set for Bay Area Naval 
installations to meet on a weekly 
basis. 

At NAS Alameda, all depart- 
ments and tenant activities have 
been notfied of their quotas. Any 
person wishing to volunteer for 
the blood bank and not having the 
information in their department 
or activity may call Ext. 270 or 
247 for additional information or 
scheduling. 

A bus will leave the NAS Dis- 
pensary every Tuesday morning 
at 8:45 a.m. and return at 11:30 
a.m. 

The blood donated is used in 
the medical care of active and 
retired military personnel and 
their families. Blood donated at 
the Naval Hospital may be credit- 
ed hometown hospital anywhere 
in the country for use in case of 
need for members of your imme- 
diate family (mother, father, 
brother or sister) under the 12th 
Naval District Blood Procure- 
ment Program. You may apply 
for these credits in accordance 
with COMTWELVE Instruction 
6530.4A. 

The Blood Bank at the Naval 
Hospital, needs your blood to 
maintain a “Bank” of blood to 
ensure the rapid recovery of post- 
operative surgical patients and 
to meet medical emergencies. Two 
units of blood are held in reserve 
for each surgical and maternity 
case. Whole blood is urgently 
needed for hemophiliacs (bleed- 
ers), leukemia patients, new 
born Rh babies, and “blue 
babies.” ..... 

As the population expands and 
medical science devises new 
means of saving lives, the need 
for whole blood replacements will 
grow. The development of the 


heart-lung machine used in heart 
surgery, is possible only because 
of the availability of whole blood. 
Five pints of whole blood are re- 
quired to prime the machine in 
addition to the actual patient 
needs. 

The needs for whole blood are 
great. There are other derivatives 
from blood just as vital. Serum 
albumin is necessary for the sur- 
vival of severely burned patients. 
One pint of serum albumin is 
produced from three pints of 
whole blood. Gamma globulin, is 
used to give temporary protection 
from infectious hepatitis, measles, 
and agammaglobulinemia (a con- 
dition in which a patient has no 
antibodies for protection from 
communicable diseases). One lOcc 
vial of gamma globulin is pro- 
duced from six pints of whole 
biuuu. 

Whole blood can only be stored 
for three weeks. After this time 
the red blood cells are too fragile 
for transfusions, but the plasma 
portion of the blood is still useful. 
It can be processed as dried 
plasma or it can be fractionalized 
into its component parts; albumin, 
globulin, fibrnogin, etc. Your do- 
nated blood will always be a life- 
saving gift. 

“Well Done” to NAS 
Military Blood Donors 

The response of NAS Alameda 
blood donors to a recent visit of 
the Oakland Naval Hospital’s Mo- 
bile Blood Unit has earned a 
“Well done.” 

RADM H. J. Cokeley, Command- 
ing Officer of the Oakland Naval 
Hospital, commended the response 
of donors in a letter to Captain 
T. E. L. McCabe. 

RADM Cokeley emphasized the 
vital part that each donor plays 
in helping provide the treatment 
necessary for critically ill pa- 
tients. The following donors have 
earned his thanks and a “Well 
done.” 

LT FARBARIK; POTTER, AN; 
HUTCHISON, QM2; BUSH, DC3; 
KENDRICK, AA; RABBITS, AN; 
MURRI, AA; MARTINEZ, SA; 
McCALLA, ADJC; SWEIGART, 
HM2; HIGGINS, AN; PRITEKEL, 
AN; ROLLINS, SA; SMITH, 
YN1; GUEST, HMCA; McBEE, 
PNCS; BAKER, AA; TARDIFF, 
AA; ADAMSON, FA; DEATON, 
AA; PREECE, AA; PATTER- 
SON, AA; NORDQUIST, AN; 
SHULTON, SN; MANUEL, AN; 
EICHLER, POl; AND HOOPER, 
AN?® 1 




^Staley Brown 
Takes a Bride 


I The Naval Chapel at Treas- 
ure Island was the setting for 
the marriage of Letha Carter 
Caruso to Lt. Cmdr. Staley 
W. Brown. 

Following the ceremony, 
they greeted guests at a recep- 

H)cnnm 

(DaklanbM^CTibuttc 

12-F Thurs., April!, 1965 


tion in the Banquet Room of 
F 1 e u r De ,Lys, San Francis-, 
co. . > 

Letha, who resided In Oak- 
land, is the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. P. C. Carter of Golds- 
boro, N.C. 

Staley is the son , of Mrs. 
Carlton S. Swan of Oakland. 
,Mr. Swan escorted the ®ride 
to the altah. 

G. D. Brown of Union City 
was best man for his brother. 
Mrs. Brown was matron of 

honor. 

After honeymooning in San 
Francisco, the couple will be 
at home in Carlsbad after 

April*. 

He is stationed at Camp 
Pendleton in Oceanside. 



MR. AND MRS. STALEY W. BROWN 
married on Treasure Island - 
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F„n<U have now been appropriated for a permanent 650 bed naval 
hosnitalto be buffi at Oak Knoll. California, at a cost of £ Him 
for a nine storey building. Every kind of medical, surgicaari 
ihrraneutic care will be given in the numerous departments, which 
w M l^ C transferred from the present temporary redwood buildings. 
The hosnital will be completed in approximately three years from 
Iround br^kffig wh“h U is expected will take place ,n twelve 

months’ time. 
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Saijor Resigns From Navy 
To Give Kidney to III Sister 



SLT7- 


3i < 


Kevin W. Kelly, 22, resigned 
from the Navy in order to come 
to Oakland and try to save his 
sister’s life. 

The sister, Mrs. Dorsha Rus- 
sell, 19, is critically ill in Oak- 
land Naval Hospital with a kid- 
ney disease.. 

Kelly, a hospital corpsman 
at the Naval Engineering Cen- 
ter Aerospace Crew Equipment 
Laboratory at Philadelphia, Pa., 
has volunteered to donate one 
of his kidneys to Mrs. Russell. 

She is the wife of another 
hospital corpsman, Floyd Rus- 
sell, who is on the staff at 


O 


0 


Oakland Naval Hospital. 

Kelly left Philadelphia by 
plane Friday after ceremonies 
marking his separation from 
the Navy, in which he had 
served years. 

He stopped over at his home- 
town of Poway in San Diego 
County first to see his wife, 
Mary, and their two young chil- 
dren. 

If tests prove him to be a 
suitable donor and the operation 
is deemed necessary, it prob- 
ably will be performed at the 
University of California Medi- 
cal Center, hospital spokesmen 
said. 

“The chances are fiO per cent 
that this will save Dorsha’s 
life,” Kelly said Saturday. 

Kelly said he was too busy 
getting ready for the trip to 
worry about the danger of the 
operation to himself. He ex- 
plained that his mother was go- 
ing to be the donor, but she 
was ruled medically ineligible. 

“I was the only one left,” he 
said, explaining his father has 
kidney stones. 

Capt. S. R. Ours, Kelly’s com- 
manding officer, praised the 
corpsman for his outstanding 


service and explained the rea- 
son Kelly had to apply for and 
receive a special discharge 
rather than take a leave. 

“Because of this man's moral 
courage I would be glad to have 
him back after he loses a kid- 
ney if he otherwise passes the 
physical examination,” Ours 
said. 

He said the Navy has said it 
would consider waiving the reg- 
ulation that a man must have 
two kidneys if Kelly wants to 
re-enlist and can pass the other, 
physical requirements. 

Ours noted that Kelly was a 
volunteer subject for hazardous 
duty in altitude chamber exper- 
iments, and in the recent pro- 
duction of the Navy’s first train- 
ing film on techniques of un- 
derwater escape from sub- 
merged aircraft. 

“Your loss to the Navy and 
this command will be genuinely 
regretted,” Ours wrote. 


'FE ^ k Apffl 4 I9AS DAf>r 
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ut of Navy 
6 Save His 
Sister's Life 



Kelly, holde&uf a 
let of Navy dis- 
apers, is flying to 
j to offer one of his 
kidneys for a. transplant 
operation in, an effort to 
sdve his sistgFjs life. 

Kelly, a hospital corpsman 
stationed in Philadelphia, left 
the Navy after nearly six 
years because. — if his kid- 
ney is removed — his phys- 
ical condition will pot meet 
service requirements. 

Kelly’s sister, 19-year-old 
Dorsha Russell, is in critical j 
condition with a chronic kid- ! 
ney disease at Oak Knoll Na- 
val Hospital in Oakland. 

Mrs. Russell ’s husband 
Floyd — also a Navy corps- 
man — can’t donate a kidney 
because he isn’t a blood rela- 
tive. Her parents are phys- 
iologically unsuitable. 

This, , the 22-year-old Kelly 
decided, left it up to him. 

He left the service- with 
due ? ceremony in Philadel- 
phia Friday after the Navy 
indicated it might waive the 
two-kidney regulation to let 
him re-enlist. 

“I would be glad to have 
him back after he loses a 
kidney if he otherwise passed 
the physical examination,” 

! his commander said. 

Meanwhile, doctors here 
said they weren’t sure 
whether Mrs. Russell’s con- 
dition would permit a kidney 
| transplant operation. 

If the transplant is pe: 
formed, it would take place 
at the University of Califor- 
nia Medical Center here 


r* 


Upon the occasion of her re- 
tirement from Oakland Naval 
Hospital, where she served 17 
years as Red Cross case su- 
pervisor, Vera Wilkeson was 
twice honored within the week 
Rear Admiral H. J. Cokely 
Oak Knoll’s commanding of- 
ficer, commended the Oak- 
lander for “exemplary perfor- 
mance of duty,” stressing in 
his letter of appreciation her 
unusual ability to adapt to new 
circumstances and a frequent- , 
ly changing staff. 

Miss Wilkeson’s other recog- 
nitiPn was a tea last Sunday 
at Oak Knoll Officers Club 
where, more than 100 profes- 
sional and volunteer Red Cross 
workers, past and present, 
pauj homage. 

The retiring supervisor has 
been with Red Cross for 23 
years, having previously 

1m 


ross Career Ends - 



VERA WILKESON 
i • • she's retiring 


served at Torney General Hns- 
pita! in Palm Springs and U.S. 
Navanjospilal in Corona. 

Originally from South Rend, 
Ind., she earned her B.A. at 
Lawrence College in Wisconsin 
and a master’s degree in med- 
ical social work at University 
of Southern California. 

in his letter, Admiral Coke- 
ly said in part; 

“The choice of Oak Knoll 
W * gaining tenter for young 
Red Cross case workers was 
, t0 Jour capabilities, as 
well as to the variety of prob- 
lems presented. 

V “yo" r understanding of the 
needs of patients and their 
families, and your skillful di- 
rection of staff personnel have 
made you invaluable ... Your 
loyalty and devotion to duty 

Tn e Jn lhe hi « hest traditions 
°‘ fie o Cross naval service.” 


New*Oak Knoll Gray Ladies 

. Ser vlng at wards in Oak- af 


Serving at wards in Oak- 
land Naval Hospital are 21 
newly trained Red Cross vol- 
unteers, whose assignments 
vary from playing a game of 
chess to distributing comfort 
articles, writing letters, buy- 
ing, wrapping and mailing gifts 
for patients. 

Other Gray Ladies man tele- 
phones, perform a myriad of 
services in clinics, or simply 
engage in friendly conversa- 
tion with the bed-ridden. 


At recent ceremonies held at 
Oak Knoll Officers Club, Rear 
Admiral H. J. Cokely, the 
commanding officer, and Ve- 
ronica Bulshefski, chief of 
nursing service, capped all but 
two of the new workers. 

The excluded were Gray 
Men Robert A. Rawcliff of . 
Berkeley Chapter and Jeffrey 
Stanleigh of Oakland. 

Receiving certificates were 
Mrs. Charles J. Keidei, Mrs 


Doris Rohan and Mrs. A. JJ 
Trommershausen, Alameda; 
Mrs. John P. Quigley and Mrs. 
Peter Williams, Berkeley. 

Also Mesdames Alice Doron 
Georgiana Durant, Girard Er- 
ben, Walter Frese, Russell Hiil- 
and, Don Homer, John O’Day 
S e °T y s on, Ha rol d 

Casia 'Ruiz, Ctara Spem-p 
Var «e mWWSMfrd 
J. Whitman, aif of Oakland 

r 


— 7. v . a.* ‘"i# < 

BERKEL EY DA ILY GAZETTE ... Saturday, March 27 , 1965 



Newly-capped; and serving on the 
wards at Oakland Naval Hospital are 
two Red Cross Gray Ladies from 
Berkeley Chapter — and a Gray Man. 
They are. from left. Mrs. Jean Wil- 
liams, Robert A. Rawcliff, and Mrs. 
Mildred Quigley. At a special cere- 


mony at the hospital officers’ club, the 
three received certificates and the con- 
gratulations of Rear Admiral Harold 
J. Cokely, commanding officer. The 
new volunteers will provide recreation 
and personal service for patients and 
assist in the hospital clinics. 
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ONE WAY TO TRY TO 
AVOID COLDS AND 
SINUSITIS IS TO 
GET AWAY FROM 
FRIGID WEATHER 




. . . but if your patient can’t get away, relieve sneezing, running nose, 
and congestion of colds and sinusitis all day or all night with one 

ORNADE® SPANSULE® 

Trademark brand of sustained release capsules 

Each capsule contains 8 mg. of Teldrin® (brand of chlorpheniramine maleate), 50 mg. of 
phenylpropanolamine hydrochloride, and 2.5 mg. of isopropamide, as the iodide. 

Summary of contraindications, cautions and side effects: Do not use in patients 
with glaucoma, prostatic hypertrophy, stenosing peptic ulcer, pyloric duodenal 
obstruction, or bladder neck obstruction. Use with caution in the presence of 
hypertension, hyperthyroidism, or coronary artery disease. Drowsiness; excessive 
dryness of nose, throat or mouth; nervousness or insomnia may occur on rare 
occasions but are usually mild and transitory. 

Before prescribing, see SK&F Product Prescribing Information. 


Smith Kline & French Laboratories 


consultant 

November-December 1964 


Included in this issue: 

Common Disorders in the Elderly 

Curing Nail Infections — More Than Ever a Sure Thing 
A Primer for Avoiding Malpractice Suits 







SK.&F materials, including 'Resusci-Anne’, facilitate teaching cardiopulmonary resuscitation. 


ONLY YOU— THE PHYSICIAN 

Only you — the physician — can teach the lifesaving tech- 
niques of external cardiopulmonary resuscitation to fire 
companies, rescue groups, policemen and others. And such 
instruction is vitally necessary. 

To help make this instruction as effective as possible, 
SK&F provides a complete “teaching package” for lay 
groups: a film, “Life in Your Hands”; booklets describing 
the techniques; a wall chart for teaching and subsequent 
reference; and ‘Resusci-Anne’ — a life-size training manikin. 

For complete details, ask your SK&F Representative or write 
to Medical Film Center, Smith Kline & French Laboratories, 
1500 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 19101. 


SMITH KLINE & FRENCH LABORATORIES 


colitis and emotional stress 



Colitis, like many other g.i. disorders, may be caused — or intensified — by anxiety, 
tension, or emotional stress. Combined therapy is often needed to treat your patient’s 
underlying emotional stress as well as his physical symptoms. ‘Combid’ eases anxiety 
and tension — while reducing spasm, motility and nausea. Its convenient ql2h regi- 
men provides 24-hour, uninterrupted control of both physical and emotional stress; 
helps create a situation favorable to healing. 


‘Combid’ Spansule capsules contain a logical combination of Compazine® (brand of 
prochlorperazine), the outstanding tranquilizer/antiemetic, in sustained release 
pellets, and Darbid® (brand of isopropamide), an effective, inherently long-acting 
anticholinergic. 


Principal side ejfects and cautions: Mild drowsi- 
ness. Clinical experience in over 4 million 
patients has demonstrated that ‘Combid’ 
has a wide margin of safety, and that there 
is little likelihood of blood or liver toxicity, 
neuromuscular (extrapyramidal) reactions, 
or an additive effect with depressant drugs. 


The physician should, however, be aware 
of their possible occurrence and patients 
should be kept under regular observation. 
Contraindicated in glaucoma, pyloric obstruc- 
tion and prostatic hypertrophy. 

Before prescribing, see SK&F Product Pre- 
scribing Information. 


Traded CO MBlD @ 

Each capsule contains 10 mg. of Compazine® 
(brand of prochlorperazine) as the maleate and 
5 mg. of Darbid® (brand of isopropamide) as 
the iodide. 


SPANSULE® 

brand of sustained release capsules 

Smith Kline & French Laboratories 



Practical Pointers (continued) 

Puzzle block table for waiting room — September, 

p. 10 

Weighing extremely obese patients — October, 

p. 10 

Proctology 

Bleeding, G. I., in children — June, p. 10 
Hemorrhoidectomy, external — September, p. 20 

Psychiatry 

Delinquency — June, p. 40 
Depression in the elderly — April, p. 36 
Fatigue, emotional — May, p. 24 
Fears, childhood — February, p, 34 

Pulmonary Disease 

Bronchiolitis in infants — October, p. 5 
Emphysema, early diagnosis of — February, p. 12 
Pneumonia in older adults — October, p. 16 
Sore throat — October, p. 11 
Tuberculin Tine Test — May, p. 11 
Upper respiratory infections, prevention of — 
October, p. 22 


Radiology 

Radiation hazards — January, p. 42 

Special Feature 

Accident victim, treatment of — June, p. 44 
Alcoholism — March, p. 42 
Disability, prevention of — September, p. 45 
Laboratory tests, stat — July / August, p. 45 
Laboratory tests, unnecessary — April, p. 46 
Plane travel precautions — January, p. 46 
Prescription writing — October, p. 46 

Surgery 

Burn therapy — February, p. 16 

Toxicology 

Poisoning from household products — 
September, p. 44 

Urology 

Catheterizing elderly men — September, p. 26 
Urinary infections, treatment of — March, p. 3 
Urine cultures — January, p. 32 
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The Consultants 

January 1964 through December 1964 


Altchek, Albert — September 
Asher, Leonard M. — April 
Ayre, J. Ernest — July/ August 
Badger, Theodore L. — May 
Beecham, Clayton T. — May 
Behan, Robert C. — September 
Beinfield, Henry H. — Nov. /Dec. 
Berk, J. Edward — January 
Berkowitz, Donald — Nov. /Dec. 
Berube, Leon W. — September 
Bickers, William — March 
Bigsby, Frank L. — April 
Bowers, Paul A. — February 
Brenner, Sidney — October 
Brown, Charles H. — Nov. /Dec. 
Brown, John R. — February 
Burgoon, E. B. — April 
Cole, Milton B. — February 
Compere, Edward L. — May 
Cornfeld, David — October 
Cracovaner, Arthur J. — June 
Dennis, James L. — March 
Dillon, Harold — June 
Dorsey, Clete S. — October 
Doshay, Lewis J. — Nov. /Dec. 
Ellingson, Harold V. — January 
Ellis, Richard A. — March 
Evans, Alfred S. — October 
Feinberg, Samuel M. — February 
French, John D. — September 
Friedman, Arnold P. — September 
Garceau, George J. — March 
Gelfand, Maxwell L. — March 
Georgiade, Nicholas G. — Feb- 
ruary 

Gerisch, Robert A. — February 
Gilkey, J. V. — July/ August 
Godfrey, Charles M. — April, 
September 


Gofton, John P. — June 
Goldman, Leon — June 
Harris, Harold J. — October 
Harris, James R. — May 
Harris, Raymond — Nov. /Dec. 
Herter, W. B. — September 
Hightower, Charles C. — Sep- 

tember 

Hightower, Nicholas C., Jr. — 
April 

Hines, Edgar A., Jr. — July/Au- 
gust, September 
Hirschfeld, A. H. — September 
Hope, John W. — January 
Huth, Edward J. — January 
Israel, S. Leon — June 
Johnson, Lowell S. — May 
Jones, Robert O. — April 
Jung, Rodney C. — July/August 
Kamen, Max L. — February 
Katz, Samuel L. — April 
Katz, Sol — October 
Kile, Roy L. — May 
Kissen, Martin D. — March 
Kullberg, Regner W. — February 
Kupperman, Herbert S. — June 
Ladany, Emory — April 
Lawrence, Margaret Morgan — 
February 

Leopold, Robert L. — June 
Lerner, Marguerite R. — March 
Lockie, L. Maxwell — April 
Marcovits, Andrew S. — Febru- 
ary, October 

Marsh, H. O. — May, October 
McCuistion, C. H. — May 
Mengert, William F. — February 
Michie, Alexander J. — January, 
March 


Mikelionis, J. — June 
Minkin, Judah — March 
Moeller, Hugo C. — June 
Mogabgab, William J. — October 
Mopper, Coleman — September 
Muniz, Cayetano — April 
Myers, David — July / August 
Niedelman, Meyer L. — October 
Ober, William B. — April, 
July/August 

Ominsky, Alan Jay — October 
Perloff, William H. — Nov. /Dec. 
Quimby, Edith H. — January 
Rakoff, Abraham E. — April 
Roberts, Hyman J. — May 
Robertson, William O., Jr. — 
September 

Rosenberg, E. William — 
Nov./Dec. 

Rowan, Robert L. — September 
Russell, Keith P. — October 
Sadusk, Joseph F., Jr. — 

Nov. /Dec. 

Schaer, Leonard R. — January 
Scharf, Ben C. — October 
Schiff, Leon — May 
Schmideberg, Melitta — June 
Sebrell, William H., Jr. — January 
Semmens, James P. — Nov./Dec. 
Smith, Bernard H. — July/ August 
Spring, Maxwell — September 
Stewart, William D. — January 
Strumia, Paul V. — September 
Taub, Samuel J. — July/ August 
Turell, Robert — June 
Tyor, Malcolm P. — July/August 
Wilson, Edwin E. — October 
Wilson, Roger H. L. — January 
Zimmerman, Karl — Nov. /Dec. 
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GERIATRICS 

"Common Disorders 
in the Elderly" 


5 Hormones for the Elderly — Medicine, Not Tonic 

— William H. Perloff, M.D. 

Albert Einstein Medical Center, Philadelphia 

10 Parkinson’s Disease: Challenging and Rewarding to Treat! 

— Lewis J. Doshay, M.D., Ph.D. 

Grasslands Hospital, Valhalla, New York 

16 When and How to Treat Hypertension in the Aged 

— Raymond Harris, M.D. 

Albany Medical College of Union University 

20 Constipation — Your Older Patient Needs Your Help 

— Karl Zimmerman, M.D. 

University of Pittsburgh School of Medicine 


TIP OF THE MONTH 


13 An Aid for Diagnosing Abdominal Pain 

— Charles H. Brown, M.D. 

Cleveland Clinic, Cleveland, Ohio 


DERMATOLOGY 


26 Curing Nail Infections — More Than Ever a Sure Thing 

— E. William Rosenberg, M.D. 
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Pregnancy and Immunization 

Sir: 

I would appreciate your opinion on giving 
booster doses of tetanus toxoid to post- 
partum patients who are not lactating, while 
they are in the hospital, and also on giving 
booster shots against tetanus and polio to 
young prenatal patients, most of whom 
have been actively immunized during their 
school years. Do you think it a wise pro- 
gram? If so, would you recommend using 
pure tetanus toxoid or tetanus toxoid with 
Salk polio vaccine? 

— K. Maxwell Irwin, M.D. 

Cornwall, Ontario, Canada 

I can see no contraindications to adminis- 
tering, during the prenatal or postnatal 
periods, booster doses of inactivated vac- 
cines or toxoids that are unlikely to cause 
reactions. The only real contraindications 
are against certain live vaccines, such as 
measles, yellow fever and smallpox vac- 
cines, which might conceivably cause fetal 
damage if given during certain periods of 
pregnancy. Also, I do not advise adminis- 
tering fever-producing vaccines such as 
typhoid vaccine during pregnancy, unless 
urgently indicated, because fever-producing 
vaccines tend distinctly to increase the 
chance of premature delivery. Whether to 
give tetanus and polio vaccines prenatally 
or postnatally depends on the patient's 
history. If she had previously been im- 
munized against either tetanus or polio, I 
think the best time to restore her immunity 
would be after pregnancy. A prenatal 
booster would induce a high maternal anti- 
body titer that would be transmitted to the 
infant and, to some extent, interfere with 
the infant's response to the active immuni- 
zation he would ordinarily receive in the 
first six months of life. Since poliomyelitis 
(I understand) so seldom occurs in Canada 
now, the risk is minimal, and tetanus im- 
munization is so highly effective that, once 
it has been given, routine boosters with 


tetanus toxoid need not be given oftener 
than once in every 5 or 10 years. 

Of course, my comments are based on ex- 
perience and practice in the United States. 
Therefore, I would urge that you modify 
them in light of the recommendations of 
the Ontario Ministry of Health or of the 
Connaught Laboratories in Toronto, which 
I presume supplies most of the biologic 
products you use. 

— Geoffrey Edsall, M.D. 

(Because of continuing interest in tetanus 
immunization since CONSULTANT'S pub- 
lication of an article on the subject by 
Doctor Geoffrey Edsall in the August 1962 
issue, CONSULTANT is offering a free ref- 
erence chart on the subject. It summarizes 
current practices for immunizing against 
tetanus. Interested readers may obtain a 
copy by writing to: CONSULTANT, Smith 
Kline & French Laboratories, 1500 Spring 
Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
19101. - ED.) 

Open Lesions Contraindicate 
Vaccination 

Sir: 

A 16-year-old white female patient has 
never been vaccinated against smallpox be- 
cause she has been plagued with various 
skin allergies since the age of 5 months. 
Now she has outgrown most of her food 
allergies and is in good general health, al- 
though she is still bothered by recurring 
low-grade eczema which keeps her skin 
relatively coarse. Is smallpox vaccination 
still contraindicated for her? 

— Harold H. Rosenzweig, D.O. 
Nucla, Colorado 

Vaccination of a patient with eczema is 
contraindicated as long as any open lesions 
or breaks appear in the skin. The danger 
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is that cowpox virus could be transmitted 
to the open lesions and the patient could 
develop possibly fatal vaccinia. If no open 
lesions or breaks appear, vaccination may 
be done with no greater danger of reac- 
tions than would occur in any nonallergic 
person whose skin is relatively normal. 

— Howard C. Leopold, M.D. 


Coombs’ Test and Bilirubin 
Should Be Stat 

[CONSULTANT, July-August ’64) 

Sir: 

Doctor William Ober’s recent article 
"When Is a Lab Test Stat? ” failed to men- 
tion two emergency tests for the newborn. 
The first is a bilirubin level; the second, a 
calcium and phosphorus level. The first is 
needed in Rh incompatibilities, and the 
second in seizure disorders. Both are "clues 
for action”; the first calling for an ex- 
change transfusion, the second calling for 
intravenous calcium gluconate. 

— Barton D. Schmitt, M.D. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

I agree that a stat serum bilirubin, prefer- 
ably by a micro method, and a Coombs’ 
test are indicated in icterus neonatorum or 
suspected isoimmunization disease. These 
tests were, of course, on my list when I 
was at a community hospital. The only rea- 
son they aren't on the Knickerbocker Hos- 
pital list is that we have no obstetric serv- 
ice, hence no newborns. They should have 
been mentioned in my article, however, and 
I appreciate your calling this oversight to 
my attention. As for stat calcium and phos- 
phorus levels in seizure disorders, I just 
don’t think the emergency is that acute 


from the laboratory man’s point of view. 
You can always administer calcium glu- 
conate without risk; if that doesn’t work, a 
shot of intravenous Luminal Sodium will 
usually stop the seizures. It takes about 
half an hour to get an emergency calcium 
and phosphorus level done, whereas any 
effective house officer can control convul- 
sions in five minutes, i.e., before the val- 
ues are reported. 

— William B. Ober, M.D. 


Does Vitamin B Cause Gout 
Flare-up? 

(CONSULTANT, April ’64) 

Dear Doctor Lockie: 

I enjoyed your recent article in CONSULT- 
ANT probably because it agrees almost 
entirely with my own method of treating 
gout. I have noticed that many patients 
have suffered the first acute flare-up of 
gout following a vitamin B injection or an 
excessive dose of vitamin B by mouth. 
Therefore, because fermented alcoholic 
beverages contain somewhat excessive 
amounts of vitamin B, I blame ingestion of 
these beverages for precipitating gout at- 
tacks also. Do you agree with my ob- 
servations? 

— John Q. Brown, M.D. 

Columbus, Ohio 

I have not observed that oral administra- 
tion of vitamin B has induced acute attacks 
of gouty arthritis and I would like to know 
more about your observations. However, 
there is no doubt that thiamine hydrochlo- 
ride administered by hypodermic seems to 
bring on attacks in some people. 

— L. Maxwell Lockie, M.D. 
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been previously investigated by ani- 
mal experimentation; and (3) the ex- 
periment must be performed under 
proper medical protection and man- 
agement. Whether experimentation in- 
volves new and unreleased drugs or 
experimental surgery, a written and 
witnessed agreement between physi- 
cian and patient is highly desirable, if 
not required, if the physician wishes 
to be properly protected against liti- 
gation. 

Know your local attorney. Consult 
him frequently, not only about state 
laws that relate to your practice gen- 
erally, but about how such laws are 
being interpreted in your community. 
A new court interpretation of an old 
law will, if the patient receives a large 
settlement, trigger a wave of similar 


suits in that area. Forewarned is 
forearmed. 

I also hope you will urge your local 
medical association to set up pro- 
grams in medicolegal education — not 
only for educating physicians but also 
for educating local attorneys, because 
medical jurisprudence is highly spe- 
cialized. 

The 20 Prevention Commandments 
listed in the box in this article were 
condensed from a booklet, PROFES- 
SIONAL LIABILITY & THE PHYSICIAN, 
based on a report of our AMA Com- 
mittee on Medicolegal Problems. The 
AMA will supply this booklet free on 
request if you write in for it. I urge 
you to get it, because it contains much 
specific information about liability 
that you should know. 
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gical treatment when possible and 
use well-established medications and 
procedures. Do not overtreat and do 
not use toxic medications for trivial 
complaints. If an unusually hazardous 
drug is indicated, discuss the poten- 
tial toxic effects with the patient and 
make certain that he understands the 
risks. 

Remember that you are responsible 
for your assistants and aides. Do not 
delegate responsibilities to them that 
are beyond their qualifications. Super- 
vise their work closely, because you 
can be held accountable for what they 
do, even in a hospital under certain 
circumstances. This is especially true 
of interns and residents who may, at 
times, overreach their capabilities. 

Be aware of the possible failure of 
equipment that can produce serious 
injuries — especially diathermy, the 
Bovie unit, and heating pads. Guard 
against falls, especially with older pa- 
tients. Always ask your assistant to 
help an older patient off a table. 

Don't indict yourself. When things do 
go wrong, be careful not to make 
statements that constitute or might 
be construed as an admission of fault 
on your part. Such statements can be 
used against you and may be the de- 
ciding issue in causing the patient to 
sue. 

Know the Law in Your Area 

Learn the basic legal principles of the 
malpractice laws in your state, espe- 
cially the period of time after treat- 
ment within which a malpractice ac- 
tion can be filed against you. This 
statute of limitations varies widely — 
from one year in some states to as 
many as six in others. The time from 
which the statute begins to run after 


alleged negligence also varies by 
states. Knowing how this law applies 
in your state is important, especially 
if you sue to collect fees, because a 
large portion of all malpractice suits 
are filed only after a doctor has 
started legal collection proceedings. 

Find out whether or not charitable 
hospitals are immune from suit in 
your state. This is most important to 
know, because if your patient is in- 
jured or neglected in a hospital im- 
mune to suit, even by someone other 
than yourself, he may choose to sue 
you instead. 

Get an ‘‘informed consent” before 
undertaking major medical or sur- 
gical procedures. This is especially 
true of procedures that carry signifi- 
cant hazard. A series of recent revo- 
lutionary court decisions now makes 
it clear that physicians can no longer 
depend on simple consent, given ver- 
bally by the patient, or assumed by 
his appearance in your office for 
treatment. The courts now rule that 
a physician owes it as a duty to his 
patient to make a “reasonable” or 
“adequate" disclosure of the risk and 
hazards to which he will be subjected 
as a result of the procedure, so that 
he may reach an intelligent decision 
to accept or reject the procedure. 
Failure to do this, the courts have 
ruled, constitutes malpractice even 
though the physician adhered to the 
standards of practice in his com- 
munity. 

And now a word about clinical inves- 
tigations. In 1946, the Judicial Coun- 
cil of the AMA stated three require- 
ments for experimentation upon the 
human: (1) the voluntary consent of 
the person upon whom the experi- 
ment is to be performed; (2) the 
danger of the experiment must have 
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HORMONES FOR THE ELDERLY- 
MEDICINE, NOT TONIC 


There is no place in geriatric medi- 
cine for the “tonic” use of hormonal 
products. However, they can provide 
relief from a good many disturbing 
or even incapacitating symptoms re- 
sulting from endocrine deficiencies 
that come with old age. Their suc- 
cessful use, however, depends not 
only on the physician’s knowledge of 
hormonal products, but also on his 
ability to recognize endocrine-defi- 
ciency disorders in his elderly pa- 
tients. Recognition is sometimes quite 
difficult, for endocrine disorders are 
frequently masked by other disorders 
in the elderly. 

With age, the endocrine glands may 
gradually fail to function properly, 
depriving the aging person of their 
products (particularly estrogens and 
androgens) and thereby leading to 


tissue changes commonly associated 
with aging — cellular hypoplasia, de- 
hydration, and fibrosis. These tissue 
changes lead to diverse disorders 
(both obvious and masked), some of 
which respond to hormonal treatment. 

Before discussing diagnosis and treat- 
ment of the most common endocrine 
disorders, I should like to make clear 
that there is no factual basis for the 
once-prevalent fear that hormonal 
products were carcinogenic. 

Obvious Endocrine Changes 

In Women. Estrogen administration 
will often relieve such symptoms as 
flushes, headaches, nervousness, emo- 
tional instability, and depression, 
common in women of menopausal 
age. You can administer estrogen by 
injection, although this method offers 
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no particular advantage over oral ad- 
ministration. Because of the occa- 
sional patient who experiences nau- 
sea with one of the many potent oral 
estrogens available, you would be 
wise to familiarize yourself with sev- 
eral types. Caution: No patient with 
suspected genital or breast cancer 
should receive any estrogen. 

You can maintain tissue integrity in 
postmenopausal women by using 
lesser amounts of estrogen than you 
need to control the symptoms of 
menopause. If vaginal bleeding or 
staining occurs in postmenopausal 
women, you can reduce this by add- 
ing small amounts of androgen to the 
estrogen, but first be sure the bleed- 
ing is due just to estrogen and not 
to something more serious. Because 
many of the currently available estro- 
gen-androgen combinations contain 
an excessive amount of androgen, be 
sure to prescribe a combination that 
will furnish only about 2.5 mg. of 
methyltestosterone every 1 or 2 days. 
Otherwise, your patient may experi- 
ence undesirable side effects — oili- 
ness of skin, acne, and hirsutism, for 
example. 

Osteoporosis of the spine is common 
in women who have been amenorrheic 
5 years or more; it occasionally 
causes spontaneous vertebral frac- 
tures, both symptomatic and asymp- 
tomatic. You can retard these degen- 
erative changes and relieve associated 
back pain by administering estrogen: 
this often also increases the patient’s 
strength, vigor, and sense of well- 
being. In some patients, combined es- 
trogen-androgen administration gives 
better clinical results than estrogens 
alone. 

In Men. Testosterone usually will re- 
lieve symptoms associated with aging 


in men. Although testosterone does 
not reverse the aging process, it does 
seem to have a retarding effect, notice- 
able in increased vigor and enhance- 
ment of intellect and in alleviation of 
nervousness, irritability, and insom- 
nia. Start treatment by injecting 50 
mg. of testosterone propionate intra- 
muscularly, 2 or 3 times each week 
for 2 or 3 weeks; an alternate treat- 
ment that considerably reduces the 
required number of injections is to 
inject approximately 200 mg. of one 
of the several potent depot forms of 
testosterone once every 3 or 4 weeks. 
During treatment, you need to check 
blood counts and observe closely the 
clinical effects, for occasionally a 
patient will develop polycythemia or 
hypercalcemia. When these effects 
appear, discontinue treatment. Cau- 
tion: No patient with prostatic cancer 
should receive any testosterone. 

In Men and Women. Because athero- 
sclerosis with resulting myocardial 
infarction occurs more frequently in 
men than in women, logic suggests 
that estrogen may retard develop- 
ment of atherosclerosis. Therefore, 
physicians are now giving estrogens 
for this purpose to both men and 
postmenopausal women. Although it 
is still too early to draw conclusions, 
the advanced time schedule of vascu- 
lar change in women who have under- 
gone premenopausal castration and 
early clinical trials suggest that the 
treatment may prove effective. 

Masked Endocrine Changes 

Hyperthyroidism. Hyperthyroidism is 
often overlooked in geriatric patients 
because it is masked by hyperten- 
sion, auricular fibrillation, and heart 
failure — common in this age group. 
If your geriatric patient starts need- 
ing larger than usual doses of digi- 
talis, or shows resistance to the res- 
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20 Commandments to Help 

1. Give every patient the scrupulous care 
required of good medical practice. 

2. Avoid destructive and unethical criti- 
cism of the work of other physicians. 

3. Keep complete records that tell what 
was done, when it was done, and how 
it was done. 

4. Make no statements that constitute, 
or that might be construed as consti- 
tuting, an admission of fault on your 
part. Caution assistants about making 
such statements. 

5. Exercise tact as well as professional 
ability in handling patients and insist 
on professional consultation if you 
have doubts about diagnosis or treat- 
ment, or if the patient or his family 
seem dissatisfied with your efforts. 

6. Refrain from overoptimistic prognoses. 

7. Notify patients of any intended ab- 
sences from practice and recommend 
a qualified substitute to serve in your 
place. 

8. Get, without fail, an “informed con- 
sent” (preferably in writing) for medi- 
cal and surgical procedures and for 
autopsy. 

9. Carefully select and supervise assist- 
ants and take care in delegating to 
them only those duties for which they 
are qualified. 

10: Keep abreast of general medical and 
scientific progress. 

11. Limit your practice to those fields 
that are well within your qualifica- 
tions. 


You Avoid Malpractice Claims 

12. Check your mechanical equipment 
regularly and make use of every 
available safety installation. 

13. Make every effort to reach an under- 
standing w'ith your patient about 
fees, preferably in advance of treat- 
ment. 

14. Realize that it is dangerous to diag- 
nose or prescribe by telephone. 

15. Do not sterilize a patient solely for 
his convenience, except after a rea- 
sonable, complete explanation of the 
procedure and its risks and possible 
complications, and only after obtain- 
ing a signed consent from the patient 
and from the spouse if the patient is 
married. Such sterilization is a crime 
in Connecticut, Kansas, and Utah. 

16. Except in emergency situations, if 
you are a male physician, avoid ex- 
amining a female patient unless an 
assistant or nurse, or a member of 
the patient's family, is present. 

17. Exhaust all reasonable methods of 
securing a diagnosis before embark- 
ing on a therapeutic course. 

18. Use conservative and the least dan- 
gerous methods of diagnosis and 
treatment whenever possible. 

19. Carefully read the manufacturer's pre- 
scribing information before prescrib- 
ing any drug and adhere to the rec- 
ommended dosage schedule. 

20. Be aware of all the known toxic re- 
actions to any drug you use and the 
proper methods for treating such re- 
actions. 


prejudiced, and have little self- 
esteem. They deny or do not under- 
stand their own emotions. They be- 
lieve everything is curable, want 
their doctor to be omnipotent, but 
are usually dissatisfied with him. 
Consequently, they change doctors 
frequently. Always treat this type of 
patient with extra tact and kindness. 
Permit him to talk out his worries in 
a respectful and friendly atmosphere. 
Keep him informed of his progress 
and carefully explain anything un- 
usual that may be happening to him. 
It is also wise to explain to his family. 
Be especially careful to keep a com- 


plete record of your dealings with 
this kind of patient; you may need it 
in court. 

Recognize the hazard of suing to col- 
lect fees. This is especially important 
if results of your treatment were poor 
or if your patient has left you for any 
reason. 

Practice medicine and surgery in a 
conservative fashion. Of course, all 
physicians try to do this anyway, but 
ccurt records show that some appar- 
ently do not ... or so the courts have 

ruled. Use medical rather than sur- 

■ n m , I*. 
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times not to lose your temper and say 
things that can only add to an already 
strained situation. 

Be honest with your patient. The 
practice of medicine is always diffi- 
cult, but especially so when you are 
not certain of a diagnosis or w r hen 
treatment is not working. Do not offer 
excuses, but share problems with the 
patient and make him a partner in his 
diagnosis and treatment; discuss the 
tests you are performing, analyze the 
results for him, and clearly outline 
your predicament. If you make him 
a partner in this manner, he will be 
less likely to blame you later if 
things do not go well. It is a rare pa- 
tient who will not appreciate your 
frankness and acknowledgment of his 
intelligence and understanding. 

Advise consultation readily. The 
ready use of consultation in difficult 
problems does not imply any defi- 
ciency on your part. Indeed, most pa- 
tients and their families will be 
pleased when you get a second opin- 
ion. If the consultant concurs in your 
opinion, your stature is raised. If the 
consultant gives a second opinion 
and your patient benefits from a 
change in treatment, the patient and 
his family will be grateful for your 
good judgment in selecting the right 
consultant. If you wait until the 
family asks you to call a consultant, 
the consultant’s opinion may reflect 
adversely upon you. In addition to 
the above reasons, if things should 
go wrong with your patient and you 
are sued for malpractice, it will be 
comforting to have your colleague sit 
on the witness stand with you. 

Keep Good Records 

1 cannot emphasize too strongly how 
important it is to carefully document 


the medical records of your patients, 
and especially to record, as they 
happen, any unusual developments. 
Include all treatments given and all 
advice offered. 

Remember that complete records are 
a defendant's best defense. Many 
malpractice suits have been filed be- 
cause it was known by a patient and 
his attorney that the physician’s 
records were incomplete, and even 
more cases have been lost by physi- 
cians because they could not back up 
their testimony with adequate case 
records. The jury and the judge are 
never as interested in what you re- 
member on the witness stand as in 
what you recorded at the time of 
your alleged malpractice. 

Never alter records. If circumstances 
require a change, record the facts — 
and date your note — on the chart in 
proper chronological order. Never 
erase any part of your record. If you 
make an error when writing, strike 
out the error with a single line of 
your pen and follow with the correct 
version. After recording the treat- 
ments given and the advice offered, 
make a note of the fact if the patient 
is not cooperating. If he does not 
report for treatment — and such fail- 
ure could cause damage — send him 
a letter telling him why it is im- 
portant to continue treatment. Keep 
a carbon of this letter in your file, 
because you may need it later. 

Use Good Common Sense 

Know that some patients are suspi- 
cious and vindictive by nature and 
that these are the ones most likely to 
sue if things do not go well. Such per- 
sons usually present an obvious per- 
sonality profile: they are suspicious, 
unreasonable, dependent, dogmatic, 
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toration of normal cardiac function, 
he may have hyperthyroidism. Other 
symptoms suggestive of this are trem- 
ors, hot hands, undue sweating, soft, 
moist skin, unusually bright eyes, and 
unexpectedly quick actions. Occa- 
sionally, hyperthyroid geriatric pa- 
tients do not conform to this pattern; 
instead, they show' marked muscle 
wasting and intense lassitude. 

A simple, valuable, and much ne- 
glected diagnostic aid is determination 
of circulation time: a prolonged time 
usually indicates heart failure; a nor- 
mal or shortened time in combina- 
tion with an enlarged thyroid gland 
probably indicates hyperthyroidism. 
Urinary studies for tryptophane 
metabolic products are useful to dis- 
tinguish hvperserotonemia from hy- 
perthyroidism, as are thyroid evalua- 
tions. The I 131 test, either alone or 
with the PBI test, is also helpful. 
However, because hypertension usu- 
ally elevates the basal metabolic rate, 
a basal metabolism test is of little 
value in the diagnosis of hyperthy- 
roidism. 

Initial treatment depends on whether 
heart failure coexists. If it does not, 
the treatment of choice is radioiodine; 
since this is not always available, 
subtotal thyroidectomy (after appro- 
priate medical preparation) is quite 
satisfactory. If heart failure does co- 
exist with hyperthyroidism, subtotal 
thyroidectomy without previous radio- 
iodine is the definitive treatment. 
Give geriatric patients definitive treat- 
ment (surgery or radioiodine) rather 
than sustain them on antithyroid 
drugs indefinitely, because when they 
are feeling better, they tend to stop 
taking drugs and lose contact with 
their physicians. Such neglect results 
in a high rate of relapse and makes it 
very difficult to regain control. 


Hypothyroidism. The fatigue, leth- 
argy, mental dullness, dryness of hair 
and skin, periorbital puffiness, and 
falling of head hair— so typical of 
hypothyroidism — may go unrecog- 
nized in geriatric patients because 
these changes appear gradually and 
are often misconstrued as manifesta- 
tions of senility. More common than 
is generally recognized, creeping hy- 
pothyroidism may be due to selective 
atherosclerosis or even calcification 
of the thyroid arteries. Anemia that 
proves refractory to usual treatment, 
inordinate fatigue, a slight puffiness 
of the face, and a brassy voice (in 
some patients) should suggest the 
possibility of hypothyroidism. Con- 
firm your diagnosis if studies show 
a lowered basal metabolic rate, de- 
pressed I 131 test results, depressed 
PBI level, and an elevated blood cho- 
lesterol level. 

Initial treatment consists of 'A gr. (or 
less) of U.S.P. desiccated thyroid 
daily. At no less than 2-week inter- 
vals, increase this dose by Vi gr. (or 
the equivalent of the initial dose) 
until a maximum of 3 gr. a day or 
tolerance is reached; toxicity is mani- 
fested by a pulse rate of over 88 per 
minute, palpitation, or increasing 
nervousness. Close clinical checking 
is necessary because of the ever- 
present threat of sudden onset of 
grave cardiac difficulties. Newer forms 
of thyroid therapy offer no clinical 
advantage and are usually more ex- 
pensive than U.S.P. thyroid. 

Anginal pains with or without hy- 
pertension do not necessarily contra- 
indicate thyroid treatment — in fact, 
many patients with myxedema expe- 
rience relief from anginal pains as a 
result of such treatment. However, 
if your patient has increased anginal 
episodes or shows signs of cardiac 
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decompensation as you increase the 
thyroid dose, reduce the dose to what- 
ever level does not aggravate the car- 
diac symptoms, even though this does 
not completely ameliorate the myx- 
edema. In some patients, you may be 
able to relieve frequency and sever- 
ity of anginal episodes by giving a 
small amount of androgen with the 
thyroid. 

Hypopituitarism. Although Sim- 
monds’ disease resulting from organic 
involvement of the anterior pituitary 
gland is rare in the geriatric patient, 
functional hypopituitarism due to mal- 
nutrition and vitamin deficiencies is 
not.* Treatment consists primarily in 
correcting the malnutrition. However, 
remember that the adrenal cortices 
are functioning at a low level and so 
will require support with cortisone, 
and perhaps androgen as well, if your 
patient develops an acute illness or 
undergoes an emergency operation 
before his malnutrition is corrected. 

* Primary hypopituitarism per se is not a 
characteristic of aging. 


After the emergency is over, discon- 
tinue hormonal treatment gradually. 

Addison's Disease. Diagnosis and 
treatment of Addison’s disease are 
the same for patients of all ages. In 
geriatric patients, however, this ad- 
renal disorder may go unrecognized 
for a long time because its symptoms 
may be ascribed erroneously to aging 
alone. Hypotension, unexplained 
weight loss, and intractable fatigue 
should suggest this diagnosis, al- 
though unsuspected malignancy is 
more often responsible for this com- 
bination of symptoms. Chemical 
studies of the blood, urine determi- 
nations of ketosteroids, and changes 
induced by test doses of ACTH are 
useful in differentiating a malignancy 
from Addison’s disease. Remember 
that because the endocrine glands 
(particularly the adrenals) are favor- 
ite sites for metastatic implantation 
or malignancies, a condition that ap- 
pears to be a primary endocrine de- 
ficiency may in reality be malig- 
nancy-induced. 
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SPECIAL FEATURE 



Joseph F. Sadusk, Jr„ M.D. 
George Washington University 


Joseph F. Sadusk, Jr., is Professor of Preventive 
Medicine and Community Health at the George 
Washington University School of Medicine. Dur- 
ing the last war. Doctor Sadusk was Executive 
Officer of the U.S.A. Typhus Commission and 
held consulting positions to the Secretary of 
War. He is Chairman of the AMA Committee 
on Medicolegal Problems. He has published 75 
medical articles and contributed to several 
medical textbooks. Doctor Sadusk is presently 
Medical Director of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration; this article was submitted and ac- 
cepted prior to his appointment to the FDA. 


A PRIMER FOR 

AVOIDING MALPRACTICE SUITS 


According to AMA surveys, one out 
of every seven U.S. physicians will 
someday be a defendant in a malprac- 
tice suit — one out of every four in 
some heavily populated states. And 
judgments against physicians are 
constantly increasing in amount, fre- 
quently running to many thousands 
of dollars. Is there anything you can 
do to reduce these frightening odds? 
Yes, by carefully applying these basic 
principles in your daily practice: act 
in good faith, keep good records, use 
good common sense, and know the 
law and its interpretation in your 
area. 

You’ve heard this advice often, I 
know, but are you really following 
it to the letter? Many of you appar- 
ently are not, because malpractice 
suits are increasing steadily: as 


Chairman of the AMA Committee on 
Medicolegal Problems, I know that a 
large percentage of all malpractice 
suits result from neglect of elemen- 
tary precautions. Let me review for 
you these basic prevention principles 
in the light of new court interpreta- 
tions of old laws. 

Act in Good Faith 

Treat your patients and their families 
with tact and kindness, whatever 
their attitudes might be. Patients 
often become fearful when ill and 
undergo personality changes to the 
point that their relations with every- 
one become strained. Understand and 
make allowances for these changes, 
even though the patient may be un- 
reasonable. You, too, can become 
tense and irritable when things are 
not going well. Be careful at such 
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through his nose?” The answer is, 
definitely, NO. Mouth breathing is a 
completely voluntary act the new- 
born does not perform. If a newborn 
cannot breathe through his nose, he 
will close his mouth tightly in a reflex 
effort at forced nasal breathing and 
so will shut off his only remaining 
source of air. 

This phenomenon can be demon- 
strated by selecting any newborn in 
the nursery, preferably after he has 
been fed, and then gently pinching 
both nostrils together, completely 
closing the nasal airway. Providing 
he does not cry, he will become red 
in the face, toss his head from side 
to side, and show signs of impending 
suffocation until his nostrils are re- 
leased. For this reason, resuscitators 
are of no value when the nasal air- 
way is completely obstructed; neither 
is forcing the newborn to cry, for 
this will only temporarily maintain 
life — he must breathe through his 
nose to survive. 

Three Simple, Lifesaving Steps 

At the first sign of impending suffo- 
cation, check the newborn for cho- 
anal atresia, because you can keep 
him alive until surgery corrects it — 
if you diagnose it in time. These three 
simple steps take less than 3 minutes 
of your time. 

Step 1. Aspirate the nose. Place a 
catheter in each nostril to aspirate 
any mucus or amniotic fluid. Hope- 
fully, this will clear the airway; if 
not, proceed at once. 

Step 2. Check for atresia. Attempt to 
pass a #1° catheter all the way 
through the nose into the pharynx. If 
you meet an obstruction, remove the 
catheter and at once pass a metal 


probe into the nostril until it meets 
the obstruction, using great care to 
pass the probe along the floor of the 
nose where it can do no harm. Then, 
holding your finger on the probe at 
the rim of the nostril, remove the 
probe and measure the distance from 
your finger to the end of the probe. 
If it measures lVi inches or less, this 
means atresia of the posterior nares 
is present. 

Step 3. Provide a temporary airway. 
Open the newborn’s mouth and keep 
it open until surgery can be per- 
formed, preferably within the first 
24 hours after birth. To keep the 
mouth open, insert an anesthetist's 
infant-size airway into the mouth and 
hold it in place with strips of ad- 
hesive tape placed over the airway 
and onto the face. If you do not have 
an airway, use a nursing nipple with 
a large opening, but tape it securely. 
Note: The newborn need not be fed 
during the first 24 hours. If surgery 
is delayed beyond that time, feed him 
through a feeding tube passed through 
the mouth into his stomach. After 
surgery, he will nurse normally. 

Types of Atresia 

An atresia results when the bucco- 
pharyngeal membrane fails to open. 
The atresia may be all bone, all mem- 
brane, or a combination of the two. 
It is a congenital anomaly located at 
the junction of the hard and soft pal- 
ate; the atresia completely obstructs 
the passage of air through the nose, 
either unilaterally or bilaterally. Un- 
detected bilateral atresia, naturally, 
causes suffocation of the newborn. If 
unilateral atresia is detected, it will 
not cause immediate suffocation, but 
may be responsible for the deaths of 
infants up to 5 months of age who are 
found dead in a crib or carriage. 
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to help your discouraged dieting patient . . . 
DEXAMYL the mood -lifting anorexiant 

brand of dextroamphetamine sulfate and amobarbital 

■Dexamyl’ assures unsurpassed control of appetite plus pleasant 
mood elevation. The result: better eating habits without the irrita- 
bility and discouragement that so often accompany a diet. 


Formulas: Each 'Dexamyl' Spansule* (brand of sustained release capsule) No. 1 
contains 10 mg. of Dexedrine* (brand of dextroamphetamine sulfate) and 1 gr. of 
amobarbital, derivative of barbituric acid [Warning, may be habit forming]. 
Each 'Dexamyl' Spansule capsule No. 2 contains 15 mg. of Dexedrine (brand of 
dextroamphetamine sulfate) and 1% gr. of amobarbital [Warning, may be habit 
forming]. 

Principal side effects and cautions: Insomnia, excitability and increased motor 
activity are infrequent and ordinarily mild. Use with caution in patients hyper- 
sensitive to sympathomimetics or barbiturates and in coronary or cardiovascular 
disease or severe hypertension. Before prescribing, see SK&F Product Prescrib- 
ing Information. Smith Kline & French Laboratories, Philadelphia 
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GERIATRICS 


Common Disorders in the Elderly— Part 2 



Lewis J. Doshay, M.D., Ph.D. 

Grasslands Hospital, Valhalla, New York 

Lewis J. Doshay was the originator and director 
of the first Parkinson Laboratory and Clinic in 
the U. S. A. at Columbia-Presbyterian Medical 
Center until his retirement in 1962; he was also 
Associate Attending Neurologist. He is Chairman 
of the Medical Advisory Board, National Parkin- 
son Foundation. He is a Consultant in Parkin- 
son's disease at Grasslands Hospital, Valhalla, 
New York, and at the Hebrew Home and Hos- 
pital, Jersey City, New Jersey. He is also Con- 
sultant. Council on Drugs, American Medical 
Association. He is a member of the American 
Academy of Neurology and the New York Neuro- 
logical Society. He is the author of four books 
and 70 medical papers on Parkinson's disease — 
his main professional interest for 35 years. 


PARKINSON’S DISEASE: 
Challenging and Rewarding to Treat ! 


Parkinson's disease in the U.S.A. has 
increased from 900,000 cases to more 
than 1,184,000 in the last decade; in 
fact, it has become our most common 
neurological disorder and our third 
greatest crippler, exceeded only by 
arthritis and cardiovascular disease. 
Furthermore, it has become a disease 
of the elderly; the average age of re- 
ported new cases has increased from 
23 years in 1920 to 62 years today. 
Because the prevalence of Parkin- 
son’s disease is likely to continue to 
rise with the lengthening life-span of 
the populace, and because most pa- 
tients are under the care of you gen- 
eral physicians, I welcome this oppor- 
tunity to review its management with 
you. First, though, I want to define 
this disease, which has so many dif- 
ferent meanings to different people. 


Parkinson’s disease is not a syn- 
drome, as many still believe, but a 
specific disease of unknown etiology 
with characteristic symptoms of rigid- 
ity, akinesia and tremor that progress 
inexorably throughout the life of the 
patient. Many syndromes mimic it, 
but true Parkinson’s disease is easily 
differentiated from induced Parkin- 
son’s syndrome, which always has a 
history of recent ingestion of strong 
tranquilizing drugs, such as the pheno- 
thiazines, or reserpine in large doses; 
from carbon monoxide poisoning syn- 
drome, which always has a history of 
exposure to the gas; from brain tumor 
syndrome, which eventually reveals 
specific signs — papilledema, severe 
headaches, sensory and motor nerve 
changes; from brain injury syndrome, 
with unilateral tremor, which has a 
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PEDIATRICS 



Henry H. Beinfield, M.D. 
Long Island College Hospital 


Henry H. Beinfield serves on the Consultant 
Staff at Long Island College Hospital, in the Ear, 
Nose and Throat Department; he was formerly 
Clinical Assistant Professor at the State Uni- 
versity of New York, College of Medicine Down- 
state. He is a Fellow of the American Academy 
of Ophthalmology and Otolaryngology and of 
the International College of Surgeons; he is a 
Diplomate of the International Board of Surgery 
and a Charter Fellow of the American Oto- 
laryngological Society for Plastie Surgery. 
Doctor Beinfield has published 24 articles and 
presented papers at several medical conventions. 


NEEDLESS SUFFOCATION OF NEWBORNS 


Many of the full-term newborns who 
suffocate at birth do so because the 
attending physician fails to diagnose 
atresia of the posterior nares (cho- 
anal atresia). Since immediate diag- 
nosis means the difference between 
life and death to the newborn, why 
do so many physicians overlook this 
easily correctible congenital anom- 
aly? I believe there are two reasons: 
(1) physicians think this is a rare 
condition; and (2) they do not realize 
that it causes suffocation almost im- 
mediately. Both reasons are highly 
understandable but both are based on 
false premises. 

The Rarity Myth 

The rarity myth is primarily the re- 
sult of poor reporting of vital sta- 
tistics by both physician and pathol- 
ogist. Choanal atresia is not listed 


separately in the World Health Or- 
ganization manual; therefore, both 
physician and pathologist, believing 
it a rare condition, seldom examine 
the nose to discover the cause of 
death. As a result, deaths due to 
choanal atresia are mistakenly listed 
under the general WHO classification 
#762 (postnasal asphyxia and atelec- 
tasis) instead of correctly under the 
specific #7 59 (congenital malforma- 
tions of the respiratory system), thus 
perpetuating the rarity myth. Even 
when atelectasis is listed as the cause 
of death, choanal atresia is frequently 
the real cause. Atelectasis is found 
because the newborn did not breathe 
to expand his lungs. 

Why the Newborn Suffocates 

One might ask, “Won’t the newborn 
open his mouth if he cannot breathe 
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"If he weren’t 
behind 
my counter, 
where 
would 
he be?” 


Toymakers* a 30-minute film, takes your 
neighbors behind a counter and behind a wall, 
and lets them see — among other things — how 
ready, anxious and able many young retarded 
people are to make their place in the world. 


Why not show Toymakers to your civic or 
community organization? Ask your SK&F 
Representative for a free-loan print (and dis- 
cussion guide), or write to Consultant, 
1500 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia I, Pa. 


★ Recipient of a 1964 CINE Golden Eagle Award and 1964 
Columbus Film Festival Chris Certificate Award. 


This businessman employs a mentally retarded 
young man in his store. He knows that some 
retarded persons are employable and can lead 
constructive, satisfying lives in the community. 
Because not all of us have learned this, too 
many retarded persons remain trapped behind 
the walls of institutions. 


history of related injury and does not 
progress to the trunk or other side of 
the body: from postencephalitic Par- 
kinson's syndrome, which is easily 
recognized by oculogyric crises, early 
onset, and profound lethargy. This 
last syndrome, so common following 
the great epidemics of Spanish influ- 
enza (1917 to 1927), is now rare. 

Idiopathic Parkinson’s disease strikes 
most often between the ages of 45 
and 55 and begins with rigidity or 
tremor on one side, then progresses 
to the trunk and other side of the 
body. The so-called arteriosclerotic 
form is actually the same thing, ex- 
cept that it strikes later in life (be- 
tween ages 55 and 70), usually with 
rigidity of both legs, and progresses 
upward to involve the trunk, neck, 
and arms. Because circulation is 
poorer in the older patient, the symp- 
toms, at onset, are more severe and 
they progress more rapidly. 

A Rewarding Disease to Treat 

You family doctors see the patient 
from onset, w'hen, with proper treat- 
ment, deformity and disability should 
not occur. For this and the following 
reasons, the Parkinson patient is a 
rewarding one to manage: 

• No complicated hospital tests or 
procedures are required to make a 
diagnosis: often, a mere glance at 
the patient's bent posture, frozen 
facies, shuffling gait, and tremor is 
sufficient. 

• The patient does not expect a cure 
and greatly appreciates any better- 
ment in his condition. 

• There is no paralysis, as in mul- 
tiple sclerosis, nor primary atrophy, 
as in polio. 

• Symptoms may remain stationary 
for periods of five or more years. 


Fortunately, we have a wide assort- 
ment of drugs (See table) to combat 
symptoms of rigidity, tremor, akinesia, 
adynamia, and sialorrhea. Remember, 
though, that patients vary in their 
tolerance of these drugs, especially 
elderly patients, who are far more 
sensitive to side reactions than 
younger ones. 

In addition to specific drugs for Par- 
kinson’s disease, many supplementary 
drugs are helpful in the control of ac- 
companying complications: diuretics 
for edema: analeptics for tiredness, 
weakness, drowsiness: antidepres- 
sants for low mood; antihistamines 
for patients who cannot tolerate hy- 
oscine or Parsidol; tranquilizers for 
anxieties that aggravate tremors: alco- 
hol, in small quantities, for nervous- 
ness and tension. 

Drug Program for Elderly Patients 

The elderly patient may be resigned 
to physical infirmities, but he is 
deeply concerned about keeping his 
mental faculties intact. Therefore, 
avoid drug regimens that dull the 
mind and block the speech. Give small 
doses of drugs at first, then arrange 
frequent visits to adjust them so that 
unfavorable reactions can be avoided. 

Generally, medications should be 
given to elderly patients twdce rather 
than three times daily. I recommend 
a starting dose of 1 mg. of trihexy- 
phenidyl (Artane) after breakfast and 
after dinner for a patient with mod- 
erate rigidity and periodic tremor, 
and 0.25 or 0.5 mg. of benztropine 
(Cogentin) at bedtime. If he is chron- 
ically fatigued during the day, I add 
an analeptic drug to the regimen. If 
some stressful situation is anticipated, 
such as a visit to the dentist, I give 
a tranquilizer. I recommend a starting 
dosage of 2 mg. Artane b.i.d., p.c., for 
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STANDARD DRUGS FOR PARKINSONISM 


DRUG 

DAILY DOSE 

(Milligrams) 

INDICATIONS 

SIDE REACTIONS 

ARTANE 

6-10 

Rigidity, tremor, akinesia, 
depression, inertia 

Dry mouth, blurred vi- 
sion; overdosage pro- 
duces confusion, agita- 
tion, hallucinations 

PAGITANE 

2.S-7.5 

Same as Artane 

Fewer than with large 
doses of Artane 

KEMADRIN 

7.5-15 

Same as Artane 

Same as Pagitane 

AK1NETON 

3-6 

Same as Artane 

Same as Pagitane 

COGENTIN 

2-4 

Muscle spasm, stiffness, 
“frozen” states 

Dry mouth, skin reac- 
tions and confusion 
(caution in glaucoma) 

DISIPAL 

50-100 

Fatigue, weakness, depres- 
sion, sialorrhea, diapho- 
resis 

Slight dry mouth, occa- 
sional confusion 

PHENOXENE 

50-100 

Same as Disipal, but longer 
lasting 

Same as Disipal 

PARSIDOL 

50-600 

Best for tremor control, if 
tolerated 

Dizziness, drowsiness 

HYOSCINE 

1. 2-2.4 

Good for insomnia and 
tremor control, if tol- 
erated 

Severe dry mouth, 
blurred vision, drowsi- 
ness 


the patient with advanced rigidity and 
continuous tremor, plus a 50 mg. tab- 
let of Parsidol at 8 a.m. and 4 p.m., 
plus V4 of a 2 mg. tablet of Cogentin 
after lunch and of a 2 mg. tablet 
at bedtime. I increase or decrease 
these doses according to tolerance 
and response. Let me add that any of 
the standard drugs shown in the table 
may work as well as those recom- 
mended above, and sometimes you 
must try several to find the one best 
tolerated by your patient. 

Physiotherapy and Exercise 

Physiotherapy should consist of vig- 
orous massage to soften the muscles 
and stretching to loosen the joints. 
Also assign the patient appropriate ex- 
ercises to perform daily. They should 
always be geared to the health of the 
muscles, rather than to the comfort 
of the patient. A one-hour physiother- 
apy treatment a week is sufficient for 


moderate rigidity, but patients with 
advanced rigidity, contractures, and 
impediments in acts of daily living 
should have three treatments a week 
at the beginning; later, this schedule 
may be reduced. Make sure the time 
of the therapist is not wasted on bak- 
ing lamps, “bubble” baths, and vi- 
brators, which the patient and his 
family can use at their own conven- 
ience. Remember also that debilitated 
and cardiac patients must have rest 
periods during their hour of physio- 
therapy. 

Use Practical Psychotherapy 

Most patients and their families have 
erroneous beliefs about the nature of 
Parkinson’s disease. At onset, tell 
them frankly what to expect as the 
disease progresses. The patient’s great- 
est fear is that he will become a 
helpless cripple and a burden to his 
family. Tell him that most Parkinson 
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ADVANTAGES OF TUSS-ORNADE’ 


1. Tuss-Ornade' contains an antitussive agent and a 
special drying agent as well as an antihistamine and a 
decongestant. 

2. It eliminates the need for prescribing several differ- 
ent drugs separately. 

3. It reaches areas inaccessible to topical preparations. 

4. Irritation and stinging, sometimes encountered with 
topical preparations, are virtually impossible with 
'Tuss-Ornade'. The likelihood of ''rebound turges- 
cence," often seen with topical preparations, is greatly 
reduced with 'Tuss-Ornade'. 



Summary of side effects, cautions and contraindications : Drow- 
siness; dryness of nose, throat, or mouth; “nervousness," or in- 
somnia may occur rarely, but are usually mild and transitory'. 
Use with caution in the presence of hypertension, hyperthyroid- 
ism, or coronary artery disease. Note: Since the iodine in iso- 
propamide iodide may alter PBI test results and will suppress 
I m uptake, it is suggested that Tuss-Ornade' be discontinued 
one week prior to these tests. Do not use the capsules in chil- 
dren under 12; use the liquid instead. Do not use in patients 
with glaucoma, prostatic hypertrophy, stenosing peptic ulcer, 
pyloric duodenal obstruction, or bladder neck obstruction. 
Before prescribing, see SK&F Product Prescribing Information. 


Smith Kline & French Laboratories 



Tuss-Ornade 

Trademark 


Spansule® For 24-hour relief with one capsule ql2h 

brand of sustained release capsules 

Each capsule contains 20 mg. of caramiphen edisylate; 8 mg. of 
Teldrin* (brand of chlorpheniramine maleate); 50 mg. of phenyl- 
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patients live out full, useful life- 
spans; that continuous drug and phys- 
ical therapy in most cases can con- 
trol the disease and avoid crippling 
deformities of spines and limbs, at 
least for many years. Once assured 
of this, he will accept his handicap 
realistically and be eager to coop- 
erate. Constant reassurance is neces- 
sary, and his trust in you is your 
greatest asset. 

What About Neurosurgery? 

Modern procedures of thalamectomy 
are far safer and more effective than 
the anterior choroidal ligation of the 
past, but even they are not too well 
suited to elderly Parkinson patients — 
only 10% of whom are suitable sub- 
jects for surgery. Surgery, when suc- 
cessful, can relieve tremor and, to a 
lesser extent, rigidity on the side op- 
posite the lesion. Elderly patients usu- 
ally have symptoms on both sides and 


an operation on both sides of the 
brain, even for a young patient, is 
hazardous. Moreover, surgery is not 
effective against akinesia, speech dis- 
turbances, confusion, and mental im- 
pairment due to cerebral arteriosclero- 
sis or senile brain disease. 

Future Prospects 

I believe prospects for the Parkinson 
patient will continue to improve on 
many fronts: (1) two Parkinson foun- 
dations now sponsor research, (2) the 
Federal Government will probably 
aid in making facilities available for 
the care and rehabilitation of pa- 
tients with advanced Parkinson’s dis- 
ease, (3) neurosurgeons are exploring 
newer techniques for use when con- 
servative therapy fails, (4) the dis- 
covery of drugs that induce Parkinson 
symptoms in normal people unfolds 
hope for the development of other 
drugs that will arrest the disease. 


AN AID FOR DIAGNOSING 
ABDOMINAL PAIN 

Identifying the cause of abdominal pain can be diffi- 
cult sometimes, especially when the pain occurs 
without associated muscle spasm, rigidity, or mass. I recall one patient 
who once came to our clinic after having undergone eight abdominal 
operations, none of which had relieved her pain. In this case, what had 
been diagnosed as acute abdomen and other organic diseases actually 
turned out to be neuromuscular pain — a common cause of confusion 
and a poorly recognized but frequent source of abdominal pain. 

Here is a method to help determine the origin of abdominal pain — a 
method so simple that I wonder it is not used more widely. I inject 
20 cc. of 2% procaine subcutaneously into the abdominal wall. If the 
pain is neuromuscular, the procaine will almost always temporarily 
relieve it within 5 minutes. If it is not neuromuscular, but stems from 
some intra-abdominal disease, the procaine will give no relief at all. 

This month's Tip of the Month was submitted by Charles H. Brown, M.D., 
Head, Department of Gastroenterology, Cleveland Clinic, Cleveland, Ohio. 
CONSULTANT invites readers to submit similarly practical tips about diag- 
nosis, treatment, use of equipment, and management of office practice. 


TIP 

OF THE 
MONTH 
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Good drug 


Great drug 


The difference? Nothing you can see. Yet the Thorazine® (brand of 
chlorpromazine) of 1964 is more highly regarded by physicians 
than the drug of 1954. Time and experience make it so. Today, more 
than ever before, Thorazine® (brand of chlorpromazine) merits 
your confidence. 

Before prescribing, see SK&F Product Prescribing Information. 
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in the circulatory dynamics may pro- 
duce corresponding changes in he- 
patic excretion. Thus, certain physio- 
logical states (such as those that 
follow exercising, eating, and even 
change of position) as well as certain 
pathological states (shock, hemor- 
rhage, anoxia, and heart failure) com- 
monly cause abnormal bromsulphalein 
retention. Such retention reflects cir- 
culatory impairment, not primary he- 
patic dysfunction. 

Let us consider a practical applica- 
tion of these facts. One good example 
is the patient who is admitted to the 
hospital in shock due to massive 
upper gastrointestinal bleeding. The 
bromsulphalein test may be used to 
distinguish between possible liver 
disease with esophageal varices and 
other nonhepatic causes of bleeding; 
however, the test results are likely to 
be grossly unreliable. Do not accept 
them at face value, especially if ab- 
normal. Evaluate them carefully in 
light of clinical and laboratory data. 

Hepatic Sources of Error 

These include jaundice, competitive 
reactions, and common duct obstruc- 
tion. In patients with jaundice the 
bromsulphalein test is always unreli- 
able. Some clinicians have tried to 
apply various “correction” factors in 
such cases but they are misleading. 

Competitive reactions occur when the 
BSP. test is given to a patient who is 
also receiving other drugs or chemi- 
cals, such as rose bengal, sodium de- 
hydrocholate, probenecid, and certain 
gallbladder dyes. 

Although the bromsulphalein test is almost 
40 years old, we are just beginning to un- 
derstand some of its mechanisms. Appar- 
ently, two processes operate simultane- 
ously: (1) the uptake of bromsulphalein by 
the hepatic cells in an amount proportional 
to the dye's blood level and (2) its excre- 
tion from blood to bile after chemical con- 


jugation of BSP. with amino acids (mainly 
glycine, glutamic acid, cysteine and gluta- 
thione). Therefore, the simultaneous use of 
any other chemical that competes for the 
same amino acids, or in some other way in- 
hibits BSP.'s capacity to combine with them, 
would inhibit the rate of BSP. excretion, 
causing abnormally high retention. 

Common duct obstruction, whatever 
its cause, also causes BSP. retention, 
since it normally enters the intestine 
after excretion into the bile. 

Fever, Another Source 

Fever from any source may cause 
bromsulphalein retention. This fact 
is not generally known but is an im- 
portant one to consider— for example, 
in interpreting liver function test re- 
sults in a patient with obscure fever. 
In such a patient, an abnormal BSP., 
without support from other liver func- 
tion tests, does not prove the exist- 
ence of liver disease. 

* * * 

The bromsulphalein test is a very 
sensitive and accurate way to assess 
the presence and severity of liver dis- 
ease, but only if it is performed under 
proper conditions. When ordering 
this test, insist upon accurate dosage 
and an uncontaminated, precisely 
timed blood sample. It is worth your 
while to specify the exact dosage in a 
note to the laboratory for each pa- 
tient; you might also check with the 
laboratory to see that patients are 
kept recumbent throughout this test, 
and that blood samples are drawn at 
precisely 45 minutes after injection. 
Instruct your patient to fast before 
the test. Reschedule the test if the 
patient develops a temporary fever. 
If you must test a patient with fever, 
consider the results in light of other 
data. Also, take into account any co- 
existing circulatory impairment and 
any concomitantly given drugs or 
chemicals which might affect the rate 
of bromsulphalein excretion. 
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HOW YOU CAN MAKE THE 
BROMSULPHALEIN TEST MORE RELIABLE 


Since its introduction in 1925, the 
bromsulphalein test has become rec- 
ognized as one of the most sensitive 
indicators of liver disease. It is widely 
used, and with good reason. But few 
physicians realize that many things 
can influence its reliability, causing 
misleading results. Consider the fol- 
lowing sources of error whenever you 
order the bromsulphalein test. 

First, consider the technique. Incor- 
rect dosage is the most common error. 
The normal value of retained brom- 
sulphalein, 6% or less, is based on 
precise dosage according to body 
weight, that is, 5 mg. of bromsulphal- 
ein per Kg. of body weight. Too large 
a dose in a thin patient or too small 
a dose in a heavy one is certain to 
produce misleading results. 


Contamination of the blood sample 
with even the smallest bit of the dye 
invalidates the test. So does incorrect 
timing. The post-injection blood sam- 
ple for determination of remaining 
bromsulphalein must be taken at pre- 
cisely 45 minutes after the injection. 
In normal people, the rate of disap- 
pearance of bromsulphalein is con- 
stant. However, in people with liver 
disease, even small variations in tim- 
ing can change the results greatly. 

Circulatory Impairment 

Anything that reduces the rate of 
blood flow through the liver may 
cause abnormal bromsulphalein re- 
tention. Since this test measures the 
concentration of dye in a blood speci- 
men taken at a specific interval after 
its intravenous injection, any changes 
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What does it take to relieve itching? 



2. Serotonin antagonism? 


3. Tranquilizing action? 

4. Specific antipruritic action? 


Temaril provides all four! 

brand of trimeprazine 


And whether or not all four actions play a part, 
the fact remains Temaril (trimeprazine, sk&f) 
does stop itching! 

* 

Side Effects: Infrequent— mild and temporary drowsiness, 
occasional dizziness, dryness of mucous membranes 
and gastrointestinal upsets. All of these usually 
disappear after a few days of therapy. 

Extremely rare— neuromuscular (extrapyramidal) symptoms, 
jaundice and agranulocytosis. 

Before prescribing, see SK&F product Prescribing Information. 
Smith Kline & French Laboratories 
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WHEN AND HOW TO TREAT 
HYPERTENSION IN THE AGED 


Because hypertension is so common 
in the aged, many have considered it 
a normal, even inevitable, part of 
aging that does not usually require 
treatment. We know now that this is 
not true, and we consider diastolic 
pressures over 100, and systolic pres- 
sures over 170, definitely abnormal 
even after 65. 

In fact, since hypertension impairs 
circulation in the brain, heart and 
kidneys, increases cardiac work, pre- 
cipitates congestive failure, and ag- 
gravates arteriosclerosis, the elderly 
— who can least afford such effects — 
seem to need antihypertensive treat- 
ment more than anyone. Unfortu- 
nately, not all can tolerate or respond 
to vigorous treatment. So it is im- 
portant to choose treatment carefully, 
taking into consideration the cause 
and severity of hypertension, and the 
aged patient's general condition. 


First, the Diagnosis 

Usually, physical examination and 
careful questioning will tell you al- 
most all you need to know about the 
patient’s condition; that is. whether 
his hypertension needs treatment, 
how vigorous treatment should be, 
and what results to expect from it. 

After blood pressure readings, fundo- 
scopic examination is probably the 
most important clue to the severity 
of hypertension. For example, in sys- 
tolic hypertension, the vessels of the 
fundi show slight or moderate AV 
nicking and tortuosity. In early essen- 
tial diastolic hypertension, these vas- 
cular changes are more severe. 

Standard lab tests helpful. Always include 
urinalysis and bacterial culture (since the 
hypertensive patient often harbors a kid- 
ney infection). Chest X-ray is useful to 
determine heart size, degree of tortuosity 
of the aorta, congestive heart failure, and 
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Stelazine K 
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-calms your anxious patient 

■ curbs psychosomatic complaints 

■ produces little or no drowsiness 

With Stelazine (trifluoperazine, sk&f ), you can usually 
control anxiety and lessen the patient’s preoccupation with 
her symptoms. Because of its specific action, the drug 
calms without producing the sedation seen with certain other 

agents. Your patient can 
continue her normal activities 
during therapy. Another asset 
is the b.i.d. dosage, which 
makes the drug both convenient 
and economical. 

Principal side effects, usually dose-related, may include 
mild skin reaction, dry mouth, insomnia, fatigue, drowsiness, 
amenorrhea, dizziness and neuromuscular (extrapyramidal) 
reactions. In hospitalized psychiatric patients, muscular 
weakness, anorexia, rash, lactation and blurred vision may 
also be observed. Blood dyscrasias and jaundice have been 
extremely rare. Use with caution in patients with impaired 
cardiovascular systems. Contraindicated in comatose or 
greatly depressed states due to CNS depressants and in cases 
of existing blood dyscrasias, bone marrow depression and 
pre-existing liver damage. 



Before prescribing, see SK&F Product Prescribing Information. 
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ing of the fetal gonads is justified and 
will suffice in most cases; these tests 
detect chronic pyelonephritis, renal 
tuberculosis, renal tumors, and con- 
genital anomalies of the vascular or 
renal pedicles. Certainly when deal- 
ing with diseases of this sort, the 
slight danger of irradiating the fetus 
is far outweighed by the benefit to 
the future well-being of both the 
mother and the infant. 

Major Urologic Disease 

By far the most common major urop- 
athies are, in my experience, severe 
pyelonephritis (acute and chronic), 
and ureteral calculi. The symptoms 
are identical: chills, high fever, flank 
pain, dysuria, and occasionally hema- 
turia. 

In most patients, the flank pain of 
pyelitis occurs on the right; when it 
occurs on the left, ureteral calculi or 
congenital anomalies of the urinary 
tract must be considered or ruled out. 
Acute tenderness in the costoverte- 
bral angle before the twentieth week 
of pregnancy also suggests infection 
due to obstruction by calculi; the 
same symptom after the twenty- 
eighth w'eek is more typical of infec- 
tion due to ureteral dilatation and 
obstruction caused by displacement 
of the ureter or trigone of the bladder 
by the gravid uterus. 

Although an infection confined to the 
renal pelvis usually responds rapidly 
to drug treatment, infection involving 
the parenchyma does not. Extensive 
infection of this type may even ante- 
date the pregnancy by months or 
years and may require vigorous, con- 
tinuous drug therapy for months 
before and after delivery. 

I have observed that patients with 
chronic pyelonephritis are apt to have 
small babies. Hence, in any patient 


who has had babies weighing less 
than 5V4 pounds and repeated urinary 
tract infection, 1 suspect existing 
chronic renal disease and, if present, 
initiate early therapy. I treated one 
woman, who had delivered prema- 
turely in eight previous pregnancies, 
with nitrofurantoin from the fourth 
month until term, and she delivered 
a baby weighing 2'/i pounds more 
than any of her previous ones. 

Ureteral calculi are supposed to be 
rare. Yet while I was stationed at the 
naval hospitals in Charleston, South 
Carolina, and Pensacola, Florida — in 
an area long called the “stone belt" — 
I saw 12 patients (one in every 286 
deliveries) with ureteral or renal 
calculi. This is also supposed to be a 
disease of middle age, yet the average 
age of my patients with calculi was 
27 and one was only 21. 

One third of these patients passed 
their calculi spontaneously, one third 
were treated with antibiotics before 
delivery and had surgery afterward, 
and one third required surgery before 
delivery. Naturally, we prefer to post- 
pone surgery, but intractable pain 
and toxic manifestations may demand 
surgery during pregnancy. Ten of the 
12 patients w r ith ureteral calculi de- 
livered living infants. 

Two patients studied had renal tu- 
berculosis. The diagnosis was made 
from a K.U.B. and urogram and urine 
culture and guinea pig inoculation of 
the catheterized ureteral urine speci- 
mens. 

* * * 

I have tried to make two major 
points: always be alert for urologic 
infection, symptomatic or otherwise, 
during pregnancy, and when suspi- 
cion is confirmed, beware of under- 
diagnosis and undertreatment. 
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the condition of the lungs. An electro- 
cardiogram shows the effect of hyperten- 
sion on heart function, the condition of the 
myocardium, and hypertrophy of the heart 
chambers. Blood sugar is usually normal; 
when it is not, think of diabetes or 
pheochromocytoma. 

Normal levels of urea nitrogen or very slight 
azotemia indicate that the patient can prob- 
ably tolerate antihypertensive therapy; high 
urea nitrogen levels (50 mg. % or more) usu- 
ally contraindicate such therapy, although 
at times it may be tried. However, reevalu- 
ate or discontinue antihypertensive therapy 
if the patient's urea nitrogen begins to rise; 
this means deterioration of renal function 
under the lower head of pressure. Low serum 
potassium in an untreated hypertensive pa- 
tient suggests primary aldosteronism. 

Intravenous pye/ogram. Renal artery ob- 
struction (for example, by atherosclerotic 
placques) is fairly common in the elderly. 
Suspect it in all patients over 60 who sud- 
denly develop malignant hypertension or 
in whom there are unexplained differences 
in the size of the two kidneys. In such pa- 
tients, the intravenous pyelogram is helpful. 

Consider unilateral, renal artery disease 
when the pyelogram shows a difference be- 
tween kidneys of 1 cm. or more, or de- 
layed excretion of the dye from one kidney. 
Such differences require additional renal 
diagnostic studies: The intravenous radio- 
active I 131 test shows degree of occlusion 
by measuring the radioactive uptake of each 
kidney. Split renal function tests (Howard 
test) point out the defective kidney by 
comparing the sodium and urine excretion 
of each. Also radiographic aortography may 
be necessary to confirm unilateral renal 
artery stenosis. Of course, these elaborate 
procedures are rarely needed. 


When to Treat Aged Hypertensives 

Since the blood pressure in aged pa- 
tients may fluctuate widely, diagnose 
arterial hypertension only when sys- 
tolic and diastolic pressures are con- 
sistentl y above 170 mm. Hg. and 100 
mm. Hg., respectively. (Take blood 
pressure readings with the patient in 
various positions during several 
visits.) Cardiac, cerebral and other 
vascular stigmata of hypertension, 
including eyeground changes, confirm 
the diagnosis. But even without them, 
moderate, severe, or rising hyperten- 
sion always requires treatment. 

To select the most effective anti- 
hypertensive drug, you need to know 
what is causing the hypertension (See 
Table 1). Remember to look for 
specific causes, such as endocrine 
dysfunction or kidney stones, which 
may respond to medical or surgical 
treatment. Then plan your treatment 
to increase the elderly patient’s com- 
fort and working capacity, that is, to 
reduce his blood pressure gradually, 
and only to a level that does not pro- 
duce hypotensive symptoms. 

Consider the elderly person’s in- 
creased sensitivity to the effects of 
drugs on vascular, gastrointestinal. 


TABLE 1.— THREE KINDS OF HYPERTENSION IN THE AGED 



Systolic 

Diastolic 


Endocrine 

Blood Pressure (Mm. Hg.) 

Systolic 

Diastolic 

>170 
< 100 

Mild 
> 170 

100-105 

Moderate 
> 170 
105-120 

Severe 

> 170 

> 120 

> 170 
>100 

Causes 

Aging 

Atherosclerosis 

Arteriosclerosis 

Renal Hypertension 
Essential Hypertension 
Atherosclerosis and 
arteriosclerosis 
Neurogenic 

Pheochromo- 

cytoma 

Adrenal cortical 
hyperplasia, car- 
cinoma and 
adenoma 

Primary aldo- 
steronism 
Thyrotoxicosis 
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TABLE 2.— ANTIHYPERTENSIVE TREATMENT IN THE AGED 


Drugs 

Initial Dose * 
(First 2 weeks) 

Indications 

Side Effects 

RAUWOLFIA 




Reserpine 

Alseroxylon 

Whole Root 

Syrosigopine 

.25 mg. b.i.d. 

2 mg. b.i.d.. 

100 mg. b.i.d. 

1 mg. b.i.d. 

| mild, moderate or severe 
systolic or diastolic 
hypertension 

depression, 
sexual impotence, 
parkinsonism, 
insomnia, 
nasal stuffiness, 
and diarrhea 

DIURETICS 




Chlorothiazide 

Flumethiazide 

Hydrochlorothiazide 

Hydroflumethiazide 

Bendroflumethiazide 

Trichlormethiazide 

Chlorthalidone 

250 mg. t.i.d. t 
250 mg. t.i.d. 

25 mg. t.i.d. , 
2.5 mg. b.i.d. | 
2 mg. b.i.d. 

2 mg. b.i.d. | 
50 mg. daily 
[or less often ) , 

mild, moderate or severe 
systolic or diastolic 
hypertension 

hy'pokalemia, 

hyponatremia. 

hyperuricemia, 

hy'pocalcemia, 

hyperglycemia, 

dehydration, and 

azotemia 

GUANETHIDINE 

10 mg. daily' 

moderate or severe 
diastolic hypertension 

diarrhea and pos- 
tural hypotension 

METHYLDOPA 

250 mg. t.i.d. 

severe diastolic 
hypertension 

drowsiness fever, 
weakness, liver 
dysfunction, and 
granulocytopenia 


* For maintenance dosage, adjust to response. Patients receiving Ramvolfia compounds can 
often be maintained on the same or half the initial dosage. 


sphincter and autonomic nervous sys- 
tems. For example, ganglionic block- 
ing agents, particularly those affect- 
ing the parasympathetic chain, may 
produce urinary retention (usually in 
the elderly male with prostatic en- 
largement), constipation, diarrhea, 
and other autonomic symptoms (See 
Table 2). 

Mild Hypertension; Mild Therapy 

Prescribe the least treatment that gets 
results. For example, mild hyperten- 
sion often responds to weight reduc- 
tion and low-salt diet. Restrict salt 
intake to 3 to 4 grams of sodium per 
day (1 gram for congestive heart fail- 
ure). Encourage walking and other 
mild physical activity. 

If weight reduction and low-salt diet 
fail to control the blood pressure, 
then try antihypertensive drugs. 


Begin with a mild antihypertensive 
like reserpine or chlorothiazide or 
both (See Table 2), adjusting dosage 
gradually according to the blood 
pressure response. Only if the drug 
you choose proves inadequate after 
two weeks, add or substitute others. 

Use diuretics cautiously in patients 
with poor kidney function; not at all, 
if the patient shows increasing azo- 
temia. They may aggravate dehydra- 
tion, deplete body sodium, potassium 
and calcium; and elevate blood sugar 
and uric acid. To avoid thiazide hypo- 
kalemia, instruct the patient to drink 
a glass of orange or tomato juice 
daily, or prescribe 500 mg. of potas- 
sium for every 250 mg. of chloro- 
thiazide. Keep in mind that the po- 
tassium-depleted patient who is 
taking digitalis is more vulnerable to 
digitalis toxicity. 
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pyelonephritis more vigorously, not 
only because it may threaten the fetus 
with premature birth, but also be- 
cause it may shorten the life of the 
patient as the first stage in a chronic 
renal process. We must also be sure 
that the infection is not really a mani- 
festation of major renal disease. 

Pregnant women are particularly sus- 
ceptible to urinary tract infection be- 
cause the flow of urine is slowed by 
the dilated and distorted ureters and 
bladder, made atonic by the increased 
secretion of progesterone and by 
pressure from the enlarging uterus. 
Typically, in the last trimester or 
shortly after delivery, the patient de- 
velops intermittent high fever and 
sudden, severe flank pain, usually on 
the right side. 

Examination reveals tenderness in 
the costovertebral angle and albumin, 
bacteria, and WBC’s (pus) in the 
urine. The diagnosis is further con- 
firmed by culture and sensitivity 
studies of the urine. We prefer to 
obtain urine for culture by the mid- 
stream technique,* if the patient can 
be relied upon to obtain it properly. 
If she cannot, we catheterize using 
sterile surgical technique. The impor- 
tant thing is to get the bacteriologic 
data before beginning treatment, for 
once antibiotics or chemotherapeutic 
agents are given, diagnosis of resist- 
ant organisms or underlying major 
renal disease is difficult. 

Chemotherapy 

Sulfonamides may be adequate in the 
middle trimester, and even in the 
early part of the third trimester. How- 
ever, I prefer Furadantin (nitro- 
furantoin) in the third trimester, 
when premature labor is a threat, be- 
cause sulfonamide has been shown 

* Described by Dr. A. J. Michie, CON- 
SULTANT. January 1964, page 32. 


to cause a hemolytic response in pre- 
mature infants. Gantrisin is my drug 
of choice when sulfonamides can be 
safely employed, using 2 Gm. initially 
and 1 Gm. every 6 hours for at least 
7 to 10 days. (I repeat the urine cul- 
ture at that time.) Otherwise, I prefer 
to prescribe Furadantin in 100 mg. 
doses four times a day for 3 days 
followed by 50 mg. four times a day 
for 7 to 10 days. I check the response 
by culture, continuing on 50 mg. three 
times a day as long as the micro- 
scopic urine or culture is positive 
for bacteria. Like Gantrisin, Fura- 
dantin is highly soluble and causes 
few toxic reactions; moreover, it is 
effective against some sulfonamide- 
resistant organisms. Although the ill- 
ness, in most cases, appears to last 
less than 14 days, it is important to 
continue some form of chemotherapy 
for the duration of the pregnancy. 
Otherwise, infection tends to recur. 

When Symptoms Persist 

Do not hesitate to carry out a simple 
cystoscopic examination or ureteral 
catheterization during pregnancy, if 
indicated. However, you may delay 
ureteral catheterization until ureteral 
function has been evaluated; by in- 
jecting indigo carmine intravenously 
and noting its rate of excretion you 
can determine whether an obstruc- 
tion is present. When no obstruction 
is demonstrable, I leave the ureteral 
catheters in place for 24 hours to es- 
tablish drainage; this in combination 
with chemotherapy usually produces 
immediate relief of the patient’s acute 
symptoms. 

Whenever a patient fails to respond 
to the initial drug therapy, dictated 
by sensitivity response in vitro, you 
should search diligently for a possi- 
ble underlying renal deformity or dis- 
ease. A scout film K.U.B. and a ten- 
minute urogram with proper shield- 
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BEWARE OF UROLOGIC COMPLICATIONS 
IN PREGNANCY 


Pyelonephritis is the commonest of 
all complications of pregnancy — save 
that of excessive weight gain. What 
its role is in relation to asymptomatic 
bacteriuria and as a cause of prema- 
ture birth or toxemia has even the 
experts debating. At the Second 
International Symposium on Pyelo- 
nephritis held in Boston this last 
June, opinions were divided. Seven 
studies aimed at answering these 
questions w r ere reported with three 
substantiating a causal relationship, 
three failing to confirm it, and one re- 
porting evidence strongly suggesting 
such a relationship. All agreed, how- 
ever, that bacteriuria strongly pre- 
disposes to pyelonephritis in preg- 
nancy, and it is even thought to be a 

The opinions or assertions in this article 
are the private ones of the author and are 
not to be construed as official or reflecting 
the view of the Naval Sendee at large. 


latent stage of chronic pyelonephritis. 
They also felt that bacteriuria is re- 
lated to toxemia; one author reported 
that women with preeclamptic tox- 
emia had much higher rates of bac- 
teriuria than did normotensive 
women. Dr. Priscilla Kincaid-Smith 
of Melbourne, Australia, reported 
prematurity rales were two times 
greater (12% as opposed to 5%); still- 
birth and abortion rates, three times 
greater (10% as opposed to 3%); and 
toxemia, two times greater in bac- 
teriuric women. 

One thing we are sure of: our atti- 
tudes toward urinary tract infection 
are in for a drastic change. For ex- 
ample, we are no longer justified in 
thinking of pyelonephritis as a 
“minor” complication of pregnancy, 
although a good many of us now act 
as though it were. We must treat 
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Moderate and Severe Hypertension; 

Vigorous Therapy 

For diastolic hypertension with cere- 
bral manifestations or congestive 
heart failure, standard therapy begins 
with severe salt restriction (1.0 gram 
sodium daily) with reserpine and 
diuretics; but watch for elevation of 
the urea nitrogen above 50 mg. %. 
Avoid hydralazine because it in- 
creases cardiac rate and output. 

Ganglionic blocking agents, guanethi- 
dine, methyldopa and various mono- 
amine oxidase inhibitors may occa- 
sionally be used in the elderly, but 
begin with small doses. For example, 
begin guanethidine dosage with 10 
mg. daily alone, or with reserpine and 
thiazides. Guanethidine blocks the 
postganglionic sympathetic nerve 
endings and may produce wide fluc- 
tuations or pressure, so you may need 
to check the patient’s blood pressure 
twice daily at the beginning of treat- 
ment. Methyldopa may be helpful in 
doses of 250 mg. t.i.d. Also avoid 
pargyline and other potent MAO in- 
hibitors in elderly hypertensives. If 
you do find it necessary to use them, 
be sure to warn the patient to avoid 
all alcoholic beverages, cheese, anti- 
histamines, and sedatives. 


* * 


* 


People over 60 generally respond well 
to antihypertensive therapy and need 
not experience a greater incidence of 
side effects — if treatment is selected 
and applied carefully, that is, in light 
of the patient’s general condition and 
response to medication. However, be- 
cause of arteriosclerosis and other 
senescent cellular changes, abnormal- 
ities such as abnormal EKG or cardio- 
megaly are likely to persist even after 
blood pressure and clinical condi- 
tions return to normal. 


PAREDRINE’ 

T radem&rk 

SULFATHIAZOLE 

SUSPENSION 

clings for hours 



useful in intranasal bacterial infec- 
tions and resultant postnasal drip 


‘Paredrine’ Sulfathiazole Suspension pro- 
duces rapid decongestion and prolonged 
bacteriostasis. The suspension combines a 
vasoconstrictor, Paredrine (brand of hy- 
droxyamphetamine hydrobromide), and 
SK&F's Micraform* (microcrystalline) sul- 
fathiazole. 

’Paredrine’ Sulfathiazole Suspension not 
only decongests, but coats the nasal pas- 
sages, nasopharynx and pharynx with a 
film of microscopic sulfathiazole crystals. 
This film clings for hours to inflamed 
mucosa, ensuring prolonged bacteriostasis 
at the site of infection. 
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GERIATRICS 


Common Disorders in the Elderly — Part 4 



Karl Zimmerman, M.D. 
University of Pittsburgh 
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burgh School of Medicine and Senior Staff Mem- 
ber at Presbyterian-University Hospital, Passa- 
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Past President of the American Proctologic So- 
ciety and of the Southwestern Chapter (Penn- 
sylvania) American College of Surgeons. Doctor 
Zimmerman is also an Honorary Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Medicine, England. 


CONSTIPATION — YOUR OLDER PATIENT 
NEEDS YOUR HELP 


Constipation is a very serious prob- 
lem in older people, but whether it is 
more common in the elderly is hard 
to say; what few statistics there are 
would indicate that it is not. How- 
ever, their degree of constipation is 
probably greater and the conse- 
quences more severe; that is why 
treatment deserves special attention. 
Any of the following conditions may 
be related to an oldster's constipa- 
tion, and successful treatment may 
depend upon recognizing and correct- 
ing them. 

Loss or reduction of the defecation 
reflex is the most frequent cause of 
constipation and is the result of sup- 
pressing the desire to defecate be- 
cause the time or place is not con- 
venient. This permits the patient to 
carry feces in the rectum for days 
without feeling an urge to defecate. 


He turns to cathartics and eventually 
becomes dependent upon them; his 
constipation increases as his resist- 
ance to cathartics grows. Younger 
people can usually restore this reflex 
by emptying the rectum with daily 
enemas; in oldsters this is less likely 
to succeed, yet it is w'orth trying. The 
treatment consists of keeping the 
rectum empty and in establishing a 
habit time. After breakfast, have the 
patient take a plain water enema 
while on the toilet, using only enough 
water to create a sensation of full- 
ness; he should then expel it and re- 
peat the procedure several times until 
the rectum is clear. Continued over 
weeks or even months, this may re- 
store the defecation reflex to create a 
natural urge. 

Misinformation can make a patient 
overly conscious of his bowels and 
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“If food makes him feel good, it is not at all surprising that he 
will turn to it when times are tough, and his tension mounts .” 1 



controls appetite all day long 
with a single morning dose 

relieves the emotional stress 
that causes overeating 

Brief Summary of Principal Side Effects, Cautions and Contraindications 

Side effects (chiefly nervousness and insomnia) are infrequent, and usually mild and transitory. 

Cautions: ‘Eskatrol* Spansule capsules should be used with caution in the presence of severe hyper- 
tension, advanced cardiovascular disease, or extreme excitability. There is a possibility, though 
little likelihood, of blood or liver toxicity or neuromuscular reactions (extrapvramidal symptoms) 
from the phenothiazine component in ‘Eskatrol’ Spansule capsules. 

Contraindications: Hyperexcitability, hyperthyroidism. 

Before prescribing, see SK.&F Product Prescribing Information. 

Supplied: Bottles of 50 capsules. 

1. Dorfman, VV., and Johnson, D.: Ovent<eight Is Curable t New York, The Macmillan Company, 1948, p. 16. 

Smith Kline & French Laboratories 


ESKATROL Tradenwk 

Each capsule contains DexedrineS (brand of 
dextroamphetamine sulfate), 15 mg., and 
Compazine^ (brand of prochlorperazine), 
7.5 mg., as the maleate. 

SPANSULE 

brand of sustained release capsules 



quiring an outlay of about S100 for 
medicine alone. So, be sure to get 
laboratory confirmation of your diag- 
nosis before starting it. For this, it is 
better to use scrapings from infected 
skin of the palms or soles since they 
usually contain a richer growth of 
fungus than scrapings from the nails. 

Target for Candida — Wet Fingers 

This is probably the most common 
fingernail infection; it can become 
widespread among mothers and peo- 
ple whose jobs or hobbies cause their 
fingers to be wet frequently; the con- 
stant moisture under the nails predis- 
poses them to infection. 

Dryness is the sine qua non of suc- 
cess. Your patients may tell you that 
rubber gloves do not seem to keep 
their hands dry, and they are right. 
A rubber-gloved hand immersed in 
hot water will sweat until it is just 
about as moist as a hand placed di- 
rectly into water. So, advise these 
patients to wear thin cotton gloves 
under loosely fitting rubber gloves. 
Cotton-lined rubber gloves do not 
work as well. And, to answer a fre- 
quent query, it is all right for female 
patients to use polish on their nails. 

The topical antifungals are useful for 
specific therapy. The neatest one for 
most patients is clear Sporostacin 
Solution with its tiny nylon brush for 
painting the infected nails and skin 
three times a day. Others do better 
with Mycolog ointment. This product 
contains the antifungal, nystatin, with 
topical antibiotics to help control 
Pseudomonas infections that some- 
times occur along with the Candida 
infection and are responsible for the 
green color of the nails, and a topical 
corticosteroid to help control swell- 
ing and pain. Or you may prescribe 
the amphotericin, Fungizone Lotion. 
Occasionally in severe infections, you 


may have to paint the patient’s fin- 
gers with gentian violet and cover 
them with a cotton bandage, such as 
the stockinette bandages used in 
dressing finger wounds. If the fingers 
are very painful, apply compresses 
(one tablespoon sodium perborate to 
Vi cupful of water) to the fingers for 
10 or 15 minutes daily and follow this 
with an application of one of the anti- 
fungal agents mentioned above. Con- 
tinue the compresses until the pain 
subsides, usually within a day or two. 

Often, women with Candida infec- 
tions of the fingernails have vaginal 
discharge also. Unless you treat both 
infections, neither will respond. 

Once in a while, you will come across 
a patient whose fingernail infection 
resists therapy. Chances are, he is 
harboring Candida organisms in his 
lower intestines, and should be given 
oral Mycostatin for a week or two. 
Of course, since the drug is not ab- 
sorbed, oral Mycostatin will not di- 
rectly help the nail infection. Warn- 
ing; Griseofulvin, if it is given in 
Candida albicans infections, will of- 
ten worsen the infection. 

The Always Obstinate Psoriasis 

Sorry to say, this obstinate disease is 
one of the ones we still cannot cure. 
However, you should advise your pa- 
tients to trim and shape their nails 
and perhaps apply colorless nail pol- 
ish to improve the appearance. 

A final word. Sometimes the ridging 
and dystrophy occurring in patients 
with chronic hand dermatitis is mis- 
taken for primary disease of the nail- 
bed, although the nail is only reflect- 
ing the successive onslaughts of der- 
matitis. Treatment here consists in 
calming the dermatitis of the hands 
so that the nails take care of them- 
selves. But that is another story . . . 
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lead to the cathartic habit. Explain 
that the belief that daily bowel move- 
ments are needed to prevent poisons 
being absorbed from unexpelled feces 
has been disproved; that one person 
can have an incomplete or painful 
bowel movement daily and be con- 
stipated, while another can have a 
complete bowel movement only once 
in three or four days and be normal. 
Remember that constipation is almost 
always in the large intestine; con- 
tents of the small intestine are liquid 
and not easily delayed. The colon 
takes 48 hours to fill; thus, cathartics 
taken daily expel feces prematurely 
and are unnecessary. 

A sedentary life may result in a loss 
of tissue tone, and a blunted appetite. 
The inactive patient drinks less water 
and eats less bulk foods, minerals and 
vitamins. When you prescribe a cor- 
rective diet, which may require sup- 
plements of vitamins, minerals, and 
proteins, also increase his consump- 
tion of water as well as bulk foods, to 
avoid constipation and impaction. 

Physical disorders are more common 
in the elderly — especially bad teeth 
or poorly fitted dentures, anorectal 
defects, rectoceles, bowel disorders 
such as diverticula and tumors, and 
systemic limitations imposed by cere- 
bral, cardiac, orthopedic, and neuro- 
logical disorders. All can contribute 
to constipation. 

Some drugs used to treat heart dis- 
ease and hypertension and most seda- 
tives and tranquilizers slow peristal- 
sis. This effect can usually be coun- 
teracted with cathartics. 

Take a Careful History 

Getting an accurate history is a must 
if you are to help the older patient. 
Ask about his physical activities, his 


eating and drinking habits. If he is 
taking laxatives, ask what kind, what 
amount, how often, and for how long. 
If he is taking other drugs, assess their 
possible relationship to constipation. 
Has there been a recent change in the 
character or frequency of his bowel 
movements? Is the stool hard, soft, 
or liquid, and is there any accom- 
panying discharge of blood, pus, or 
mucus? Pain is an important symptom 
and must be investigated carefully 
for location, character, duration, and 
whether associated with eating or 
defecation. Has there been any pro- 
lapse, stenosis, swelling, or itching of 
the rectum? 

Make a proctoscopic examination. 
The information you get from this 
is rewarding out of all proportion to 
the time and effort expended. You 
can determine the presence of hem- 
orrhoids, abscesses, fistulas, fissures, 
papillae, rectoceles, and stenosis — 
all of which can obstruct defecation. 
You can also evaluate the tone of the 
bowel wall. If feces are present with- 
out a desire to defecate being felt by 
the patient, the defecation reflex has 
been lost or reduced. If the cause of 
constipation cannot be found in the 
history or on physical examination, 
order a barium enema. 

Try Conservative Treatment First 

Treatment to improve the patient’s 
general health may relieve his con- 
stipation. Try especially to correct 
bad teeth, often responsible for poor 
mastication, loss of appetite, or un- 
balanced diets; correct anorectal con- 
ditions that cause obstruction or 
discomfort at stool. Insist that the 
patient eat breakfast regularly to 
stimulate peristalsis. Order a diet that 
includes leafy vegetables, stewed 
fruits, and other foods with large 
residues to add bulk, making certain 
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TYPES OF CATHARTICS 

If cathartics are necessary, they should be given with the condition of the 
patient as well as the action of each cathartic in mind. You may have to 
try several before one can be found that will relieve the constipation and 
cause the least amount of harm. 


IRRITANTS. Prunes, castor oil, and ex- 
tracts of cascara act by irritating the 
bowel's mucous membrane, stimulating 
secretion and peristalsis; aloes stimulates 
the myenteric plexus; and the exact 
action of phenolphthalein is not yet 
known. It may be necessary to shift 
from one irritant to another to find the 
one that works best for each patient. 

SALINES — milk of magnesia, sodium 
phosphate, magnesium citrate, and mag- 
nesium sulphate draw water into the 
intestine to soften feces and increase 
bulk, thereby stimulating peristalsis. 
These are less habit-forming than irri- 
tants but should be avoided when fluid 
intake is insufficient. They should al- 
ways be taken in the morning on an 
empty stomach. 

LUBRICANTS — mineral oil and its emul- 
sions — act by softening stools and add- 
ing bulk through emulsification. True, 


they absorb fat-soluble vitamins, may 
leak from the anal canal, may act as a 
foreign body in diverticula, and may irri- 
tate the liver. But none of these actions 
is severe enough to outweigh the relief 
they can bring — especially to those who 
do not drink enough fluids. Give just 
enough lubricants at bedtime after food 
has been digested and mostly absorbed, 
to soften feces without leakage. 

WETTING AGENTS soften stools by de- 
creasing the surface tension of water, 
permitting it to penetrate the fecal mass. 

SUPPOSITORIES. In patients who do not 
respond to oral cathartics, in those for 
whom irritating enemas are too ex- 
hausting, and in those where there is no 
point in trying to cure constipation, the 
irritating suppository is indicated. The 
glycerine suppository has been used in 
this manner for years. These should be 
inserted every second or third day. 


the patient increases his intake of 
fluids. Increased exercise is usually 
beneficial, but you must carefully 
evaluate each patient’s limitations 
before ordering it. Cathartics are most 
convenient and very useful for those 
who do not respond to other treat- 
ments, for the sick and debilitated 
patient, and for those already habitu- 
ated to irritating drugs. They are 
needed to reduce straining at stool 
by patients likely to suffer stroke or 
heart attack. 

How to Treat Impaction 

Paradoxically, a fecal impaction can 
cause diarrhea; the pressure of the 
mass irritates the intestinal wall, 
causing frequent liquid stools. Begin 
treatment by injecting a mixture of 
5 ml. of a 1% solution of dioctyl 
sodium sulfosuccinate and 30 ml. of 
mineral oil into the rectum, slowly 
enough to avoid an enema reaction. 


This mixture should be held for two 
or three hours for maximum effect. 
Give the patient 15 ml. of castor oil 
orally an hour or two after the rectal 
injection, if his health permits. If not, 
give a plain water enema three hours 
after the rectal injection and again in 
four hours. Repeat the entire treat- 
ment on successive days, if neces- 
sary. If the impaction is hard or large, 
it is often necessary to break it up 
digitally to allow the softener to pene- 
trate more efficiently. Occasionally, 
it may even be necessary to anes- 
thetize the patient and remove the 
impaction manually. 

It would be foolish to expect to cure 
all the constipated people who have 
taken cathartics for many years. You 
will have fulfilled your obligation if 
you are able to help work out a rou- 
tine that will keep the patient con- 
tented without causing too much in- 
convenience, and without doing harm. 
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HOW TO DIFFERENTIATE COMMON NAIL DISEASES 


Trichophyton Candida Albicans 

Infection Infection Psoriasis 



AGE 

SEX 

DISTRIBUTION 

ONSET 

SYMPTOMS 


Mostly adults. 

Mostly males (acquired 
during World War II 
in Pacific). 

Usually asymmetrical: 
may involve all nails 
on one hand. 

Usually starts with one 
or two nails, spreads 
later. 

Usually no symptoms. 


Any age group. 
Mostly females. 


Asymmetrical; often 
involves index finger. 

Usually starts with one 
or two nails, spreads 
later. 

Pain a prominent 
symptom; paronychial 
area may be very ten- 
der with a dull throb- 
bing pain. 


Any age group. 
Either sex. 


Usually involves all 
ten nails. 

Usually starts simul- 
taneously in all affected 
nails. 

Usually no symptoms; 
may be associated with 
arthritis of distal joints. 


APPEARANCE 


Dry crumbling nail 
with subungual debris. 
Paronychial area looks 
normal. 


Nail may be colored a 
dark green with dis- 
ease along the lateral 
nail fold; paronychial 
area may be red and 
swollen and may exude 
pus. 


Looks like Trichophy- 
ton infection. 


ASSOCIATED 

DISEASE 


Frequently Trichophy- 
ton infection involves 
soles of feet and one 
or both palms: affected 
skin is dry and red 
with fine dry scale. 


Often associated with 
Candida albicans in- 
fection of vagina; may 
follow parturition or 
recent use of anti- 
biotics. 


Signs of psoriasis on 
elbows, knees, scalp, 
etc. 


PROGNOSIS 


Great chronicity. 


Subacute to chronic. 


Subacute to chronic; 
may wax and wane. 


OCCUPATION 


Unrelated. 


Widespread disease of 
mothers, housewives, 
domestics, waitresses, 
gardeners, garden hob- 
byists, bakers, etc. 


Unrelated. 


LABORATORY 

FINDINGS 


Hyphae may be seen 
on direct KOH exam 
of dystrophic debris; 
fungus grows on Sabou- 
raud's medium. 


Yeast forms visible on 
gram stain of pus or 
paronychial debris; 
yeast grows on Sabou- 
raud's and special 
media. 


KOH exam and gram 
stain negative: no 
growth on Sabouraud’s 
medium. 
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DERMATOLOGY 



E. William Rosenberg, M.D. 
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E. William Rosenberg is an Assistant Professor 
of Dermatology at the University of Tennessee 
College of Medicine, and Consultant in Derma- 
tology at the Veterans Administration Hospital 
and the U.S. Naval Hospital in Memphis. He 
graduated from the University of Pennsylvania 
School of Medicine and took his residency at 
Massachusetts General Hospital. He is coauthor 
of a chapter in the textbook, DERMATOLOGY 
FOR STUDENTS (Charles C Thomas), and 
author of several past CONSULTANT articles. 


CURING NAIL INFECTIONS— 
MORE THAN EVER A SURE THING 


Until a few years ago, diseases of 
the fingernails and of the skin sur- 
rounding the nails were discouraging 
to treat because we had so little to 
treat them with, and patients often 
had to resign themselves to temporary 
or even permanent disfigurement. Re- 
cently, however, so many therapeutic 
agents have been developed that now 
we can do much better — provided we 
choose the right agents. This is an 
important proviso, for nail infections 
not only fail to respond but actually 
tend to worsen with incorrect treat- 
ment. 

In this article, 1 want to discuss how 
to treat the common fingernail infec- 
tions: Trichophyton and Candida albi- 
cans, and how to distinguish these 
from psoriasis. As you read it, you 
may find it helpful to glance at the 
accompanying table, where I have 


tried to summarize some diagnostic 
points about these diseases. 

Sure Cure for Trichophyton Infections 

Griseofulvin (and possibly only griseo- 
fulvin) clears up Trichophyton infec- 
tions. I have not found any topical 
or surgical procedure speedier or 
more effective. But the griseofulvin 
has to be continued faithfully and 
steadily for almost 6 months — in fact, 
for about a year if the toenails are 
also involved. Often it must be pre- 
scribed in amounts of 1.5 to 2.0 grams 
of the older form or equivalent 
amounts in the newer small-particle 
form. I tell my patients to take the 
griseofulvin after eating since almost 
twice as much is absorbed if there are 
fats in the stomach. 

As you can understand, this much 
therapy is expensive, sometimes re- 
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COMPAZINE' 

brand of PROCHLORPERAZINE 


AFTER SEVEN YEARS 

REMAINS 

THE PREFERRED AGENT 
TO PREVENT OR STOP 
NAUSEA OR VOMITING 


IV I I ^ it works (usually in 90* of patients) 

1“ I II I I ^ it works promptly (in 10 to 15 minutes after injection) 

■■ \J L it also calms the patient 


SUMMARY OF SIDE EFFECTS, CAUTIONS AND CONTRAINDICATIONS 

In usual dosage, side effects are infrequent, usually mild and transitory. There may be 
occasional drowsiness, dizziness, skin reactions and, rarely, hypotension. Neuromus- 
cular reactions may be encountered infrequently, although these are most often seen 
in hospitalized mental patients maintained on high dosages. Therefore, use the lowest 
effective dosage since the possibility of such reactions increases as dosage is raised. 
There is little likelihood of agranulocytosis or jaundice. The physician should be aware 
that they are possible, and patients should be kept under regular observation. The drug 
is contraindicated in comatose or greatly depressed states due to C.N.S. depressants. 

Before prescribing, see SK&F Product Prescribing Information. 


Smith Kline & French 



Laboratories 


Smith Kline & French Laboratories 
announces 


Dyrenium 

brand ol triamterene 

Capsules 


a highly effective oral diuretic 
with a unique mode of action 


Prescribing Information 

FORMULA Each capsule contains triamterene. 100 mg. 
INDICATIONS Dyrenium (triamterene. SK&F) is indi- 
cated in the treatment of edema associated with 
congestive heart failure, cirrhosis, the nephrotic syn- 
drome, and late pregnancy; it is also indicated in 
steroid-induced edema, idiopathic edema and edema 
due to secondary hyperaldosteronism. It is especially 
useful when patients prove resistant or only partially 
responsive to other diuretic therapy. 
CONTRAINDICATIONS: Severe or progressive Kidney 
disease or dysfunction with the possible exception of 
nephrosis. Severe hepatic disease. Hypersensitivity 
to the drug. 

WARNINGS As with any new drug, patients should be 
observed regularly for the possible occurrence of 
blood dyscrasias. liver damage, or other idiosyncratic 
reactions. 

There have been reports of blood dyscrasias in pa- 
tients receiving Dyrenium (triamterene. SK&F) but 
these appear related to the disease condition rather 
than caused by the drug. 

Periodic BUN and serum potassium determinations 
should be made to check kidney function, especially 
in patients with suspected or confirmed renal in- 
sufficiency. 

PRECAUTIONS Dyrenium (triamterene. SK&F) tends 
to conserve potassium rather than to promote its excre- 
★ Trademark 


tion as do many diuretics and. in rare instances, can 
cause rises in serum potassium. Potassium supple- 
ments. either as medication or as a potassium-rich 
diet, should not be used with Dyrenium (triamterene. 
SK&F). 

In the presence of pre-existing elevated serum potas- 
sium. as sometimes seen in patients with impaired 
renal function or azotemia. Dyrenium (triamterene. 
SK&F) should be used cautiously and the physician 
should check pertinent laboratory data' such as BUN 
and potassium determinations and electrocardiograms. 
Hyperkalemia will rarely occur in patients with ade- 
quate urinary output, but it is a possibility if large 
doses are used for considerable periods of time. If 
hyperkalemia is observed. Dyrenium (triamterene. 
SK&F) should be withdrawn. Because Dyrenium (tri- 
amterene. SK&F) conserves potassium, it has been 
theorized that in patients who have received intensive 
therapy or been given the drug for prolonged periods, 
a rebound kaliuresis could occur upon abrupt with- 
drawal. In such patients withdrawal of Dyrenium (tri- 
amterene. SK&F) should be gradual. 

Electrolyte imbalance often encountered in such dis- 
eases as congestive heart failure, renal disease, or 
cirrhosis may be aggravated or caused independently 
by any effective diuretic agent including Dyrenium 
(triamterene. SK&F). The use of full doses of a diuretic 

'Blood samples require careful handling to prevent 
hemolysis on standing with resulting false serum 
potassium readings. 


Unlike other diuretics, ‘Dyrenium’ is believed to have two distinct 
actions: a direct effect on the processes of sodium and other ion 
transfer in the distal rather than the proximal renal tubules, and an 
aldosterone-antagonizing action. Because of its dual action, 
‘Dyrenium’ offers these advantages: 

1. effective in many patients resistant to other diuretics 

2. useful in conjunction with other diuretics, when required, to po- 
tentiate their effect 

3. does not cause potassium depletion and resultant hypokalemia 
and rarely causes an increase in serum potassium 

“. . . an effective diuretic agent in heart failure, nephrosis, and 
particularly in cirrhosis and may be especially useful in refractory 
patients. It potentiated natriuresis of other agents and reduced 
the tendency for K + loss.” 

Laragh, J.H.; Reilly. E.B.; Stites. T.B., and Angers, M.: Fed. Proc. 20:410, 1961. 

There are now more than 120 published reports with information 
on ‘Dyrenium’. For a representative bibliography, please see SK&F 
literature. 

Smith Kline & French Laboratories 


when salt intake is restricted can result in a low-salt 
syndrome. 

Dyrenium (triamterene. SK&F) can cause mild nitrogen 
retention which is reversible upon withdrawal of 
the drug and is seldom observed with intermittent 
(every-other-day) therapy. 

By the very nature of their illness, cirrhotics with 
splenomegaly sometimes have marked variations in 
their blood pictures. Therefore, periodic blood studies 
in these patients are recommended. 

Although Dyrenium (triamterene. SK&F) has not 
proved to be a consistent hypotensive agent, the 
physician should be aware of a possible hypotensive 
effect. Concomitant use with antihypertensive drugs 
may result in an additive effect. 

Note on Piegnancy 

Extensive reproduction studies in animals have pro- 
duced no evidence of drug-induced fetal abnormalities. 
However. Dyrenium (triamterene. SK&F) has had only 
limited use in pregnant patients and therefore, like 
any new drug, it should be used in pregnant patients 
or in women of childbearing age only when, in the 
judgment of the physician, its use is deemed essential 
to the welfare of the patient. 

SIDE EFFECTS: There have been occasional reports of 
nausea and vomiting and other gastrointestinal dis- 
turbances: weakness, headache, dry mouth, and rash. 
Such nausea can usually be prevented by giving the 
drug after meals. Only rarely has it been necessary to 
discontinue therapy because of these side effects. 
It should be noted that symptoms of nausea and vomit- 


ing can also be indicative of electrolyte imbalance 
(see precautions). 

Note on Gout and Diabetes 

In special studies, investigators found that Dyrenium 
(triamterene. SK&F) had little or no effect on serum 
uric acid levels or carbohydrate metabolism. 
ADMINISTRATION AND DOSAGE: Adult dosage- Dosage 
should be adjusted according to the needs of the 
individual patient and his response to the drug. The 
usual starting dose is one capsule once or twice daily 
after meals. When adequate control of edema has been 
achieved, the patient may be maintained on one cap- 
sule daily or one capsule every other day. The total 
daily dosage should not exceed three capsules. 

Most patients will respond to Dyrenium (triamterene. 
SK&F) during the first day of treatment. Maximum 
therapeutic effect, however, may not be seen for 
several days. 

When required. Dyrenium (triamterene. SK&F) may be 
given concomitantly with other diuretics. It has been 
used most frequently with thiazides. When it is com- 
bined with any diuretic, total dosage should usually be 
lowered initially, and then adjusted to the patient's 
needs. 

When Dyrenium (triamterene. SK&F) is added to other 
diuretic therapy or when patients are switched to 
Dyrenium (triamterene. SK &F) from other diuretics, all 
potassium supplementation should be discontinued. 
HOW SUPPLIED. 100 mg. capsules, in bottles of 100. 

Prescribing information July 1964 
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Red Cross Supervisor 
At Hospital Retires 


Vera Wilkeson, Red 
Cross case supervisor at 
Oakland Naval Hospital 
for 17 years, retired at 
the end of last month. 

v She’ has been with the 
Red Cross for 23 years, 
having previously served 
at Torney General Hospital 
in Palm Springs, and the 
Corona Naval Hospital. 


Before joining the Red 
Cross she worked with the 
Los Angeles County Wel- 
fare Department and the 
California State Relief Ad- 
ministration. 

Feu her “exem plary per- 
formance of duty” at Oak 
Knoll, Miss Wilkeson re- 
ceived a letter of apprecia- 
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on from Rear Admiral H. 

Cokeley (MC-USN). 
ommanding officer of the 
ospital. 
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"AH, WHAT A FALL WAS THERE . . 

Lt Marjorie Thompson takes Ted Payne's blood pressure 

1 .} — News Call Bulletin Photo. 

y m 

A Tumbler Since 3 



Land’s End Fall 


‘Best’ of His Life 

V . ■ V \ . §F ‘i 

By Baron Muller 


The surprising thing, 
Ted; Payne discovered in 
falling 300 feet, was how 
i quickly it was- over. 

Too quickly really to re- 
cord any accurate impres- 
sions, tlie young sailor said 
today in a Calm, clinical 
way. 

incredibly, ft was almost 
as if Ted Payne, 18, were 
disappointed. 

He told of his Sunday 
ad'venture at Land’s End 
from his Oakland Naval 
Hbspital bed, Where he is 
recovering .from a broken 
wrist and kneecap, hairline 
fracture of the forehead 
and a black eye. 

TED SAID 1 he has been 
falling since age 3, when 
he> tumbled down the attic 
steps': * - 

When he Was 12, be 
d^e#out of a magnolia 

tree.-' ! „ ,, 

Ted bad go.ne to Land s 
End with two other sailors, 
also based at Treasure. 
Island, to explore San 
Francisco’s o^ean front. 

Their goal was the an- 
chorage of the Golden Gate 
Bridge, but to reach it, 


thev found, they would 
have to climb the rocky 
cliff and hoof it from top- 
side. 

Ted, the veteran climber 
and faller, would make the 
first ascent. 

IT WAS almost straight 
up. As soon as he made it, 
clutching an outcropping 
of rock that too soon 
turned to air, he realized, 
as he put it, “Now I’ve 
done it.” 

His companions said he 
tumbled head over heels. 
He remembers trying to 
straighten up. He remem- 
bers seeing the ocean and 
the rocks— jet b 1 a c k— be- 
low. '• 

Otherwise, he said there 
was no special sens^gn. 

Prone on 't h e .■b e afc h 
floor, Ted took stock. fHe 
decided his injuries were 
not serious. Only„<his left 
eve, where a few blood 
vessels had burst, was 
watery. He was rescued by 
heftddpter. 

One. suspects that Ted 
Payne was grinning then, 
as he was in his hospital 
bed. 
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Fat Stay! 
With a ' «• 
Fast Diet 


Chicago 

The quickest and easiest 
way to trim off excess 
pounds is to stop eafing 
entirely, but a United 
States Navy medical team 
reported yesterday that 
the- bulk of such weight re- 
duction is through the loss 
of lean tissue rather than 

"Although clinically de- 
sirable weight reduction oc- 
curs during fasting, it is at 
the expense of lean tissue, 
which (weight loss) is phys- 
iologically undesirable.” Lieu- 
temsuit Commander Fred L. 
Benoit told thejgolden anni- 
versary session of the Amer- 
ican College of.P.toicians. 

Working withuM-group ol 
seven male patients w(io|e 
average weight was 
than 250 pounds, the Benoit 
team deprived some of them 
of food for ten days, placed 
tljem 'on a more nonnafba 
anced diet for four’days and 
then had them follow a low 
calorie, high-fat diet for ten j 
days. The steps were re 
versed for the remaining pa 
tients. 

Tests made at interval si 
showed that of an average ot 
about 20 pounds shed during 
the fasting period, 65 per, 
cent represented lean tissue 
loss and 35 per cent body fat 
loss! 

In contrast, the patients 
lost an average of about 13 
pounds in weight during the 
low-calorie, high-fat diet 
period. Only 3 per cent of 
this amount was lean tissue 
while 97 per cent of the 
weight loss was fat. 

Associated Pr£$s 

.. s'* 
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Oakland Naval Hospital 

OAKLAND. Calif. — From cas- 
ual to cocktail— were modeled by 
the Naval Hospital Officers’ wives 
at their March luncheon meeting. 
Models were Mrs. H. W. S. Huse- 
by, Mrs. L. J. Phelps, Mrs. G. F. 
Baker, and Mrs. J. F. Rosborough. 
Luncheon tables carried out the 
theme with plastic detergent bot- 
tles cleverly transformed into 
shapely dressmaking forms. Mrs. 
R. C, Colgrove was commentator 
for. the -show. Wives of Pathology, 

iraiJTSlogy, Urology; and MSC offi- 
cers were hostesses. 


> 


Oak Knoll Officers' Wives 
Offer $300 Scholarships 


The Officers’ Wives Club of the Oakland Naval Hospital, 
for the second consecutive year, will award two $300 scholar- 
ships. The awards will be announced in June. 

Applicants for the grants must be dependent children, 
legally adopted children, or stepchildren of officers (chief 


warrant or above) in the Medical, 
Dental, Medical Service, or Chap- 
lain Corps of the Navy. If the offi- 
cer is on active duty, he must be 
serving in the 12th Naval Dis- 
trict at the time the application 
is submitted. If the officer is re- 
tired or deceased, his last duty 
station must have been within this 
area. 

Scholarships are to be used at 
academic institutions of higher 
learning or at accredited schools 
of nursing. 

High school graduating seniors 
and students now engaged in 
undergraduate study at the col- 
lege level are eligible. Former 
applicants may reapply. 


W inners will be selected on the 
basis of scholarship and merit, 
with financial need considered 
only in case of equally worthy 
applicants. 

Application forms may be ob- 
tained by writing: Scholarship 
Chairman, Officers’ Wives Club, 
c/o Administrative Officer, U.S. 
Naval Hospital, Oakland, Califor- 
nia 94627. 

The deadline for mailing appli- 
cations is May 20. 
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BRONZE STAR MEDAL AWARDED TO 
LT RICHARD R. SHULTZ 
On 21 January 1965, LT Richard R. Shultz MC 
USNR, was presented the Bronze Star Medal for 
service as set forth in the following CITATION: 

For meritorious achievement during the period 
12 October 1963 to 1 July 1964 while serving with 
Station Hospital, Headquarters Support Activity, 
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bays Economic Giant 
The Defense Business 


By TOM FLYNN 
Tribuna Military Writer 

A young crewcut pilot in 
powder blue flight suit and light 
tan boots races across the con- 
crete runway in- the dark for 
the cockpit of his jet fighter 
during an alert at Hamilton Air 
Force Base. 


In Oakland, perspiration stains 
the blue workshirt of a ware- 
houseman as he strains under 
the weight of a propeller shaft 
being readied for shipment over- 
seas from the Naval Supply 
Center. 

A nurse at Letterman Hospital 
in the Presidio wipes the brow 


of an Army surgeon who pauses 
in his probing for a sliver of 
metal deeply imbedded in the 
chest of a young soldier during 
a freakish machine shop ac- 


; the Bay Area, and especially in 
the Eastbay. 

BAY CORNERSTONE 

Oakland Army Terminal; Oak- 
land Naval Supply Center, the 
Concord Naval Weapons Station, 
the giant aircraft overhaul and 
repair facility at Alameda Naval 
Air Station, Travis Air Force 
Base, Naval shipyards at Hunt- 
ers Point and Mare Island, and 
a scattering of Defense Supply 
installations. 

The complex spends big 
money, and the money it spends 
is yours: a nice round even 50 
per cent of every dollar you pay 
in Federal Income taxes. 

HUGE OUTLAY 

It pays thousands of salaries 
and purchases literally millions 
of items'* 

Big B-52 bombers for Travis 
Air Force Base, scalpels for 
Oakland Naval Hospital, fuel oil 
for Alameda’s four aircraft car- 
riers, carpeting for an admiral’s 
office on Treasure Island, traf- 
fic signs for the Presidio, a radar 
screen at Hamilton Air Force 
Base . . . 

By its sheer size and diversity, 
the list — and the military it 
supplies — staggers the imagina- 
tion. 

U. S. military land holdings in 


cident. 

A few miles away out on San 
Francisco Bay, a small Coast 
Guard patrol boat out of Govern- 
ment Island batters a path 
through the choppy cold waters 
to where four men cling to the 
sides of their swamped cabin 
cruiser. 

RESCUE DRAMA 

In an office on nearby Trea- 
sure Island, a Navy sailor, un- 
aware of the rescue drama that 
is unfolding outside, sorts 
through the date imput of a 
chain of underwater sonar de- 
vices that “listen” along the 
California coast for the sounds of 
enemy submarines and electron- 
ically feed their findings into the 
naval headquarters building. 

A Marine sentry at Alameda 
Naval Air Station’s back gate, 
alone with his thoughts of home 
or of a warm barracks or of a 
hot cup of coffee, stamps his 
feet in an unrewarding effort 


,to stave off the creeping, wet 
^Jjill th$ worJj».; Its way into his 

p* 5 ’! 

(VAST COMPLEX 
? From Oakland to Concord, 
from Sunnyvale to Treasure 
Island to Fairfield, a thousand 
such scenes unfold as the night 
wears on. 

This is the military in the Bay 
Area. 

It is a vast, sprawling cor- 
poration that owns more land, 
hires more people and spends 
more 


Aircraft carrier Ranger, one of four home-ported in Alameda, rests at anchor 

Impact of the i lihoods of thousands of men, 
in the nine men, women and children, 
ofound. STABILITY QUESTIONED 
rT E What some fear Is that the 

is many who military structure has provided, 
litary keeps albeit unintentionally, an un- 
5 of land off stable base for this related 
1 they believe economic development, leaving 
revenue pro- the area tottering dangerously 
e v e 1 o p e d like an ill-planned house built on 
i sand. 

s, the growth A major reduction in the size 
dees in Cali- of the military here could send 
:d a deposit the house crashing. 

1 from which And, Indeed, there seems some 
•eds of busi- justification for this belief. 


100 such jobs provide an area 
with 350 new residents, 100 new 
households, three retail business- 
es, and 65 additional secondary 

Contiinued on Page 18, Col. 1 


money than any other 
business in Northern California. 
v Much of the energies and ac- 


in salaries and operating ex- 
penditures. 

How much of this money from 
taxpayers eventually finds its 
way back into his picket is a 

matter of constant® ebato. 

There are those’ who argue 


*• tivities of this corporate struc- 
ture are devoted to the logistical 
*■ support of the U.S. forces in the 
Pacific and Far Eas. 

The cornerstones of this sup- 
port are deeply - entrenched in 


ADM. JOHN TAYLOR, NAVY'S HEAD MAN HERE 

He runs 1 2th Naval District, other activities. 


Civic leaders in Vallejo and 


studies have shown that every 
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Military Building 
For California 


Washington 

Projects in the $1,934,927,- 
000 military construction au- 
thorization bill approved by 
the j House armed services 
committee Tuesday included 
$108 million for California. 

Major California projects 
are; 

ARMY— Ft. tavin, $4,741,- 
000; Presidio of'Monterey, $3, 
046,000; Presidio of San Fran- 
cisco, $1,299,000; Two Rock 
Ranch Station, $385,000. 

NAVY— Naval Air Station, 
Alameda, $1,284,000; J^larine 
Corps Base. Camp Pendleton, 
$8,487,000: Naval Weapons 
Station. Concord, $609,000; 
Mare Island. $1,129,000; Na- 
val Schools Command. Mare 
Island, $432,000; Naval Air 
Station, Moffett Field, $476,- 


000; Naval Postgraduate 
School, Monterey, $2,140,000; * 
Nava] Hospital, Oakland, 
$673,000; Naval Supply Cen- 
ter. Oakland, $590,000; Pa- 
cific Missile Range. Point 
Mugu, $2,480,000; Naval Com- 
munication Station, San Fran- 
cisco (Stockton), $1,518,000; 
Naval Shipyard, San Fran- 
cisco, $450,000; Naval Schools 
Command, Treasure Island, 1 
$3,302,000; Naval Station 
Treasure Island, $2,594,000. 

AIR FORCE— Beale AFB, 
Marysville, $1,839,000; Castle 
AFB, Merced, $389,000; Ham- 
ilton AFB, San Rafael, $1,- 
297,000; Mather AFB, Sacra- 
mento, $2,933,000: McClellan 
AFB. Sacramento. $49,1)66.- 
000: Travis AFB, Fairfield, 
$3,319,000. W3 

Associated Press C 
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a|H ‘he 
r Ad- 
Tng, re- 
Naval 
who died 
Naval 
a long ill- 


■ unera 

heldJn, 

mirat;J5-£SSfe“ 
lu-ed” rnemtfe 
Medical 
Monday in 
Hospital follmyjng 
ness. He was 72. 

Admiral Moring, a resident 
of 'Monterey, served in the 
Marine Corps Sixth Machine 
Gun Battalion.iniFrance dur- 
ing World Waj.I.He received 
the -Croix -tie -t^hfcfre, Navy 
Cross and Fdrpk- i 

.During Vkorld War II he 
served in thetPagjjSc theater. 
He retired in 1947? 

Admiral Moring is survived 
by his wife, JMarguerite, and 
a ' brother, , John L. of Ala- 
bama. 

Services will be.. hgl$ in 
Abbeville, Ala. 'ix>cal ar- 
rangements are under 'the di- 
rection of Albert Engel A. 
Cor,* 3630 Telegram 
Oakland 
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Veterans' Hospital Committee Getsan Early »-«_ - “? S- 

... . . nroeiHont of the I County. _ . .. ... Tnfanolli i nital in Oakland and L 


▼ . w » ^ — - — • t Felix Chialvo, John 

Christmas begins in April for iond year as president of Valle was re-elect- Paul Manolis, Joseph 

USKTSlici of the Veter- group which plans and coord*- of the ' and Mrs. John Young 

Ians Hospitals’ Christmas Com- nates the program n committee and vice presidents ! elected firectors of the 

mittee »ho were rejected this , fccoratta* raos Thomas Mute. Allan Struts ; o(iicers 

W ^rnjant F.. King begin s his sec- and servicemen in At^^aUem tumed .0 


uruwu, | o. — 

Tofanelli pital in Oakland and Lester 
were re- i Knott of Livermore’s Veterans 
41-vear- Administration H o s p i t a 1 ex- 
pressed their appreciation on be- 
Adm. H. half of their patients for the 


dSahUtt h^ftribunf Fri., April30J965 

work of the committee last 
Christmas. 

The financial report showed a 
balance of $3-384 with which the 
committee will begin its 42nd 
campaign. 


ISOMETRIC EXERCISES FOR THE 
UPPER-EXTREMITY STUMP 

CDR Marion D. Bates, MSC USN and LCDR 
Joseph C. Honet, MC USNR*. 


The importance of exercises designed to 
strengthen the stumps of amputees is well known. 
Many such programs have been proposed. 1-3 This 
report presents a method of strengthening the stump 
musculature in upper-extremity amputees, utilizing 
an isometric exercise technique. 

The only equipment used is an aluminum elevated 
platform with a foam rubber leatherette upholstered 
cover, 13 x 7 x 3 inches, commercially called a 
quadriceps rest. Other similar devices may be sub- 
stituted, such as a modified foot stool or canvas- 
covered sandbags. The exercises are performed on a 
firm surface, e.g., floor mat, padded plinth, or 
carpeted floor. Each exercise is performed ten times 
at least twice daily. Every muscular contraction is 
held for five seconds and followed by five seconds of 
complete relaxation. 

The positions used for muscular strengthening are 
adapted from Daniels, Williams, and Worthingham.’ 
The exercises may be adapted for the shoulder ab- 
ductor, flexor, extensor, rotator, and horizontal ab- 
ductor and adductor muscles. 


• Commander Bates. is Chief Physical Therapist, Physical Medicine 
Service U S Naval Hospital, Oakland, California. Lieutenant 
Commander Honet is Chief, Physical Medicine Service, U.S. Naval 
Hospital, Oakland, California. 



CAPT. RUTH A. ERICKSON, 
director of the Navy Nurse 
Corps, is in the Bay area for 
the National League for Nurs- 
ing convention and to take 
part in Oakland Naval Hospi- 
tal's celebration of the 57th 
anniversary of the Navy 
Nurse Corps. 


This method of strengthening the musculature of 
ipper-extremity amputees by means of ^metric i ex- 
"•L. has several apparent advantages. The exer 
* Zriorh easily and simply w.lh a 
ninimum of equipment. Supervision 
dided for several patients at one time, if necessary 
^ exercises can be learned readily by the patient 
d then can be performed independently at home. 
U should be stressed that initial instruction with ade- 
quate supervision is necessary before releasing the 
patient for home therapy, and periodic rechecks 
der supervision are advisable. 

references 

Reilly, o. v. Preprosthetic Exercises Am- 

SamSl. P H y ymaT' er phys^ Therapy ovemtefftu. * 

Sly Amputee Phys. Thee Rev., g yn 5 ” ic 55 E X ercises for Lowe 1 
a.?* Am^A^ Phyi: M&, 35. 695-704, November 

Daniels, Lucille; Williams^ ^^^^yai’^Examination^ind^ditioii, 

apht m ^ T B h t q uTde^ company, .956, P. 176. 



Armed Forces 
Day, May 15 

“Power For Peace,” the Arm- 
ed Forces Day slogan for the 
past 11 years, is the theme 
again for the May 15, 1965, ob- 
servance. 

Open house for the civilian 
public will be the principal fea- 
ture of the annual display of 
U. S. military might. 

Among Twelfth Naval District 


participants are: 

Mare Island and its tenant ac- 
tivities, where Open House will 
include tours, displays and ex- 
hibits. 

San Francisco Naval Ship- 
yard, where there will be tours 
of productive shops with work 
in progress. Computers and oth- 
er equipment will be demon- 
strated. Visitors may also go on 
board a submarine, a destroyer, 
and carriers. 

The Naval Air Station, Ala- 
meda, will coordinate its Open 
House with COMFAlRALAME- 
DA squadrons and one or more 
aircraft carriers. 

Naval Hospital, Oakland. Open 
House from 10 a. m. until 4 p.m. 
in the departments of Navy 
Prosthetic Research, Physical _ 
and Occupational Therapy, Ra- ■ 
diology, and Clinical Investiga- I 
tion Center. 

At the Naval Reserve Train- W 
ing Center, San Francisco Naval 
Shipyard, Open House will be 
on the Reserve Training Subma- 
rine USS DENTUDA. 

A sea-power presentation will 
be part of the Open House at 
the U.S. Navy and Marine Corps 
Reserve Training Center, Treas- 
ure Island. 



5000 
Nurses 
Are Here 

More than 3000 are 
expected to attend the 
ei«tfth biennial conven- 
tion of the National 
League for Nursing, to 
lie held |h ere today 
through 'Friday. 

^.Convention sessions will 
be held in the Civic Audi- 
torium and. the Hilton Ho- 
tel. 

I’ o c u s of the five-day 
meeting will be on commit- 
ment to action for better 
UR- sing service and educa- 

t&n. 

,-KevnotA speaker at to- 
day’s opening session will 
her Samuel B. Gould, presi- 
dent Y Of New York State 
University. 

'Other speakers will in- 
clude Dr. John D. Porter- 
field, co-ordinator of medi- 
cal and health science, Uni- 
versity of California; Hom- 
er C. Wadsworth, president 
of the Kansas City Board of 
Education; Larry Ronson, 
First National Bank of 
Hawaii; Whitney M. Young 
Jr., executive director of 
the National Urban 
League, and Dr. Philip R. 
Lee of the Agency for In- 
ternational Development. 

Mark Berke. director of 
Mt. Zion Hospital, will 
moderate a panel discus- 
sion on “Trans-Action To- 



CAPT. RUTH A. ERICKSON, 
director of., the Navy Nurse 
Corps, is in San Francisco to 

attend ’the National League for | 

Nursing convention. She will ( 
address this morning's break- 
fast session on "Current Status 

of the Navy Nurse Corps. 

day for Better Nursing To- 
morrow” tomorrow morn- I 

ing- 
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Navy Nurses' Birthday 


By LOUISE WRIGHT 

Oak Knoll nurses are join- 
ing other Navy nurses from 
Naples to Viet Nam in cele- 
brating the 57th anniversary 
of their corps. 

The official day is Thurs- 
day, but Oakland Naval Hos- 
pital had its celebration early 
to coincide with Capt. Ruth 
Erickson’s visit from Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

As director of the 2,000- 
member Navy Nurse Corps. 
Captain Erickson was guest 
of honor at Wednesday’s cock- 
tail buffet in Oak Knoll Offi- 
cers Club, a ceremonious oc- 
casion with 350 persons in at- 
tendance. 

She cut the anniversary cake 
with a sword loaned by Rear 
Admiral Harold J. Cokely, the 
commanding officer, an “op- 


eration” assisted by junior 
officers and supervised by 
Comdr. Veronica Bulshefski, 
acting as official hostess. 

There from out of town, be- 
sides the NNC director, were 
three chief nurses— Capt. Al- 
berta Burke of San Diego Na- 
val Hospital, Comdr. Eliza- 
beth Feeney of U.S. Naval 
Hospital in Yokosuka, Japan, 
and Comdr. Marian Gaeser of 
U.S. Naval Hospital in Be- 
thesda, Md. 

Although the Navy Nurse 
Corps didn’t come into being 
until 1908, it was thought of as 
far back as 1811 when Dr. 
William P. C. Barton, a young 
Navy surgeon who later be- 
came first chief of the Bureau 
of Medicine and Surgery, rec- 
ommended to the Secretary of 
Navy that hospitals be staffed 
by young women. 


“Nurses,” he wrote, “should 
be women of humane disposi- 
tion and tender manners, 
active and healthy, without 
vices of any description— and 
are to attend with fidelity and 
care upon all sick committed 
to their charge.” 

That was nine years before 
Florence Nightingale’s birth 
and 97 years before President 
Taft signed the bill establish- 
ing the Nurse Corps as an in- 
tegral part of the United States 
Navy. 

At the time 20 pompadoured 
young ladies with floor-sweep- 
ing white dresses were on 
duty, each earning the mag- 
nificent sum of $40 a month 
(today the lowliest ensign re- 
ceives $241.20). 


Oak Knoll’s nursing history 
parallels that of the corps. 
From the nine who helped 
prepare for the 1942 commis- 
sioning, the staff reached a 
pinnacle in 1945 with 460 
nurses caring for 6,000 pa- 
tients. Today 112 Navy and 30 
civilian nurses serve an aver- 
age patient load of 650. 

Navy nurses are stationed 
wherever dispensaries require 
naval personnel, aboard trans- 
port ships carrying military 
personnel and dependents, at 
26 U.S. and overseas hospi- 
tals in such places as Japan, 
Guam, Guantanamo Bay and 
Cuba. 

Six received the Purple 
Heart for wounds suffered in 
recent Vietnamese bombings. 


LT. ELEANOR DRUMMOND WITH PATIENT 
. . . she's assigned to neurosurgery ward 


ENSIGN SALLY FALK OF OAK KNOLL 
. . . instructs hospital corpsman 


lilmtn 
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ENSIGN JILL THOMAS WITH INFANT 
. . . tender loving care typifies profession 
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• . • The Social Circle • • • 


cal1 ® home is older than the club Itself, 
he late Mrs. Hearst’s country home was called 
Hacienda del Poso de Verona when she lived there. 

ltinS^ of R^Ad nd Me ™ phis ’ Tenn ’ were on the 
itinerary of Rear Adm. and Mrs. Harold Jav Cokelv 

of Oakland Naval Hospital when they flew off! Sundaf 

atte^S 1 ^ J ° fficer ° f the 0akland hospital b 

• c-mn? th , fo A ur " day annual meeting of the Ameri- 
Association in New Orleans this week 
while Mrs. Cokley attends the social sessions that are 
concomitant with such meetings. 

After the New Orleans meeting, the couple planned 
to go to Mrs. Cokley’s home city of Memphis Tenn 
or the celebration of her mother’s ninetieth birthday! 


... ..., 


•r 
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The sight of the week must be the Navy captain^- in 
full uniform, who industriously pedals a bicycle along 
Mountain Boulevard near Oakland Naval Hospital. One 
wag suggested the Navy is economizing with its trans- 
portation for the brass, but I’d. guess it’s probably the 
hospital’s heart specialist, on a Paul Dudley White kick 
... Sears is holding a fancy fashion show at Disneyland 
and inviting fashion experts to attend. Our Nora Hamp- 
ton couldn’t say no. Her invitation came from Sears’— 
Ernest Arms. 
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Skippers in the Spotlight 





COMMISSIONED IN 1931. HE HAS 
SERVED AT EVERY MAJOR NAVAL 
HOSPITAL, AND HIS SEA DUTY INCLUDES 
TOURS WITH THE YANGTZE PATROL 
AND IN THE USS RAN6ER, PcsD/vV. AND 
THE USS RELIEF* MB WAS CO OF THE SAN 
DIEGO NAVAL HOSPITAL BEFORE TARING HIS 
PRESENT POST* 





foN OF A METH0PI5TMINISTER, HAROLD JAY 
COKELY WAS 80RNJN PICKERJN^ALO.FERR 

1906* AS A BOY HE WRKEDAS A FARMHAND. 
AND HE SUPPLEMENTED HIS FOOTBALL PRE- 
MED SCHOLARSHIP AT MISSOURI WESLEYAN 
BY WAITING ON TABLES AND COOKING 
AROUND THE CAMPUS* HE'S A GRAD- 
Z^LT-'UATE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
AND THE JEFFERSON MEDICAL COLLEGE* 


THEADMIRU SHOOTS, SREET AMD 
TRAP, AND IS AN ENTHUSIASTIC 
BIRD HUNTER* DEEP SEA 
FISHING IS ANOTHER FAVORITE HOBBY* 

HE ENJOYS WALKING IN THE HILLS 
AROUND HIS QUARTERS WITH THE FAMILY 
PET, A DACHSHUND NAMED FRITZ * 


AD M.COKELV'i WIFE- IS THE J 
WMFR OPAL HOWARD OF , 
\E*IPHIS,TENNj he has 
i STEPPAUSHTEI?, ASgvY 7 

’IOLET JANEfSTFPHEN-JA=-s~--L— 

OM) OO ARTAK AO. WHOSE 
USBAND ISA NAV/LIEU* 1 
ENANT COMMANDER ON - , 

HE CINCPAC STAFF* </0 
OM. COKELV ISA tHPLOMATE/ J 
F TWEA/MEeiCAN 
OARDOF URO LObV. 

FEUOW OF 
•<e AMERICAN? 

SUE6E OP K 

JRGEON^AMDA' 

IEMBER OF THE l . 

MERICAN UR01O6ICAC ] 
ASSOCIATION* 




Navy Time* 


rYir v . ; 

’■Rear Adm. 1 ' 

Harold J . Cokely (mc) 

COM/M AN PING OFFICER 
U S. NAVAL HOSPITAL 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 
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BRIGHT paisley print gives reptile look to funnily fashion- 
able stockings and blouse with coral linen rnm.-sk.rt, 
shoes from Riviera, worn under ancient heather tree. 




CRISP LINEN banded for contrast, 
Shannon Rogers for Jerry Silverman 
is for the likes of Dorry Coppoletta. 


SHE BOUGHT fine black embroidered silk 
in France, had dress made in Hong Kong; 
it's world traveller and Jay's favorite. 

8B * 




Woman at Home 


“Afteriinterviewing Church- 
ill and "deGauUe; knowing 
Clare Booth Luce and Fleur 
Cowles; living In Europe and 
the Orient and South America, 
you mustjfii)d it awfully dull 
here wit%Ujj,’'\*®y the stu ‘ 
dents. 

“You are the most fascinat- 
ing people to toe world, 
answers teacher Dorry Coppo- 
letta. And Csr.vtt* 1 , “unstruc- 
tured” relationship with 
journalism madents at Oak- 
land Technical High School 
offers convincing proof of the 
statement. 

Further testimony to her 
effectively sincere Involve- 
ment with education of teen- 
agers: she has just been 
appointed under the National 
Defense Education Act to par- 
ticipate in an institute for 
secondary teachers to be held 
for six weeks next summer at 
San Francisco State College; 
been named to the presidency 
of the National Journalism 


Educational Association, West- 
ern Are* last summer was 
sent by the Wall Street Jour- 
nal’s Newspaper Fund to the 
University of Minnesota for a 
six weeks session on how to 
use' daily newspapers as a 
teaching device. 

Dorry has been involved, 
with journalism since her 
junior year at Cal, when 
Mademoiselle bought a short 
story she had written and 


Impressed with ideas it ex- 
pressed — called her in to New 
York for consultation. After 
some work with them, she 
went to the Woman’s Home 
Companion as beauty editor, 
later became fashion and 
beauty editor of Photoplay 
magazine in Hollywood. 

It was as editor of NATO 
news, working out of South- 
ern European Command head- 
quarters in Naples, that Dorry 


became Involved with educa- 
tion. She was made head 
of the Women’s Press Corps 
of NATO — a task force to 
readiness to take over com- 
munications in case of emer- 
gency. Having to teach this 
multi-lingual group, Including 
women from every NATO 
qountry of wildly varying ages 
and backgrounds, she found 
she loved teaching. Her expe- 
rience was broadened, Inter- 


est deepened, when Clare 
Luce (then United States Am- 
bassador to Italy) named 
her publicity director for the 
Conference of American Wom- 
en In Europe sponsored by 
our State Department. No 
matter what the title, Dorry 
found herself always teaching, 
teaching, teaching. 

So when her doctor husband, 
Captain Joseph M. Coppoletta, 

Continued on Page *-F 



MEDITERRANEAN colors in floral print chiffon 
over silk. Derry's suggestion for Allegro Ball. 


Continued from Page ft-F 
was assigned to Oak Knoll and 
she was once again near the 
Cal campus, Dorry went back 
for her senior year, continued 
for an MA, was selected under 
a Ford Grant program to re- 
vitalize the journalism depart- 
ment at Tech. 

Meanwhile, in her private 
role as Mrs. Coppoletta, the 
glamorous girl with the rusty 
gold hair was having a glori- 
ous time restoring the family 
home in Piedmont to its origi- 
nal decor. 

The Coppolettas had fallen 
in love with an ancient heath- 
er tree— bought it and the 
house it shelters— one of the 
several times the Navy couple 
lived briefly in this area - 
planned one day to return to 
it. His Oak Knoll assignment 
and 1963 retirement gave 
them the chance. He prompt- 
ly went back to school (en- 
rolled at the California Col- 
lege of Arts and Crafts) to 
satisfy a long nourished desire 
to study art — but between 
classes, his and hers, they 


worked on the house. It was 
built to the year 1905 (before 
the San Francisco earthquake) 
by an Englishman who dupli- 
cated the English inn where 
he and his bride had honey- 
mooned long b e f o re , and 
planted a similar garden-in- 
cluding the heather tree. 

Dorry’s numerous Involve- 
ments quite naturally include 
a continuing one with fashion. 
She loves the rich colors used 
by Old Masters in their paint- 
ings; as a former beauty edi- 
tor knows every woman can 
wear any color if she adjusts 
her make up; takes it for 
granted that clothes will be 
chosen first for comfort and 
suitability, never worn with- 
out beauty. 


Joseph Magnin 
dressed Mrs. Joseph 
Coppoletta, true to 
her fashion, for to- 
day's Woman at 
Home. 


Woman at Home 



BLACK PATENT rose on collar of stone silk dress, 
matching linen hat, for Dorry's gallery-going! 
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-Published Montly by the Active Members’ 
Group of the East Bay Botanical and 
Zoological Society 

Editor: S1DN1A SADOFSKY 581-4269 


MayW65 „ S Naval Hospital via ZOO'S NEWS! 

„ „ THAX A special note of welcome to * f Oak Knoll is now getting the 

DOR^HY THOMPSON Public nfor-tionOH.c ^ ^ „ per8ona ll y welcoming 

^ OP Kn 0 o n iU, a ;s k , a o n o d u?aff a air s"* Hope to seemany ofyo^oon! 
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Navy Will H 
Commission 

ShipT^d® , 

( 

The Navy will.- commission^ 
its newest warship in a color- 
ful ceremony a,t Sap Francis- 
cd^ Naval day In 

observan^, Forces 

The USS' sleek 

destroyer escrnt designed for 
anti-submarinl? .'warfare, will 
take her place with the Pacif- 
ic Fletet at liSOptm. after the 
ceremofiies afe' concluded. 

Amon| tHii fakers partie- 
A ipating in'^ecwmmissjpuing 
will be Xiehtenant. Govtmor 
Glenn M. 'Anderson . tjjgjf 

1 ’ The 3400-to'it vessel, atfned 
with a variety of weapons dn- 
cluding anti-submarine Tick- 
ets, is named in honor of! 
Captain Willis W. Bradley, 
w h o, in 1917, earned /the 
Congressional Medal of Hon-! 
or while serving aboardlthe 
cruiser USS Pittsburgh. (* 

He died in 1954 after retir- 
ing from the service. ' ' '% 

The shipyard will be open 
to the public from 9 a.m.. to 4 
p m. today and visitors 1 will 
have an opportunity to board 
several vessels, including the 
carrier gftJSS Ranger hnd 
USS Ticonderoga, the guided 
missile destrover USS Provi- 
dence. the destroyer USS 
Cowell, arid "the submarine 
USS Dentuda. 

The Navy will also hold 
public opeij house at Treas- 
ure Island, ."Alameda Naval 
Air Station, t.beNaval Supply- 
Center at Oakland, and the 
Naval Hospital 'at Oakland, 
between 10»a:m.and 4 p.m. 

Mare Island Naval Ship- 
yard at Vallejo will be open 
to the public between IQ a m. 
and 3 p.m. 

Other Bay Area military 
installations open houses to- 
ri a y include • Hamilton Air 
Force Base, beginning at 9iS0 
a.m-., and the Oakland Army 
Terminal, beginning a t !. 10 

a.m- 

Travis Air Force Base near 
Fairfield. Solano county, will 
hold open house tomorrow. 




— 


Armed Forces Day Weapons Display 


The sophisticated new wea-'see the gray hulk of the World 
pons of jet-age warfare were War II aircraft carrier Bunker 


rolled out intp. public view un- 
der sunny skies Saturday while 
a tired veteran of another war 
limped under the Golden Gate 
Bridge to start a new career. 

•Thousands of Bay Area- resi- 
dents took advantage of the 
perfect weather to visit military 
’ nations in the area for 
Forces Day. 

ile they watched thunder- 
n $5 jets and the launching of a 
jpdestroyer escort vessel, 
oWy a few were on hand to I 


Hill. 

The 888-foot long flat-top has 
been sleeping in mothballs for 
20 years at Bremerton, Wash. 

She has been brought to San 
Francisco to be turned into an 
electronics research vessel. 

When the work is finished at 
the San Francisco Naval Ship- 
yard, she will be stationed at 
San Diego. 

The Bunker Hill’s fighting 
planes destroyed 700 aircraft 
and 140,000 tons of enemy ship- 


ping during the war. 

She sustained severe damage 
in May, 1945; when she was hit 
by two kamikaze planes off 
Japan. 

Her deckload of planes was 
set afire, 392 men were killed 
and 264 were injured. 

But she managed to stay 
afloat and limp 6,000 miles to 
Seattle for repairs. 

At Hunter’s Point, a new 
destroyer, the USS Bradley, 
was commissioned. 

Two aircraft, carriers, veter- 
ans of the Viet Nam war, were 


on view with a missile cruiser 
and a submarine 1 ; : ; 

The carriers t/SS Ranger and 
USS Ticonderoga were open to 
the public. 

At Alameda Naval Air Sta- 
tion, open house was held 
throughout the day,, and also at 
Oakland Naval Hospital, Hamil- 
ton AFB, Travis AFB, and 
Treasure Island. 

Oakland Naval Supply Centej 
had the USS Mitchell open to 
the public all day, and at Gov- 
ernment Island, the Coasl 
Guard demonstrated helicopter 
rescue techniques. ;' 



A handful ef spectators waehed from the Presidio as the 27,000-ton World War II aircraft Bunker Hill was towed under the Golden Gate to begin a new life. 
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[Armed Forces 
Day Observed 
B Y thousands 
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Thousands of R 3V a- 
( lents turned out ?, a ^ 
skies todav tn k Under sunn - v 
• Forces Da,- ° bservc Armed 

tasi 

Bradley, ”f y • ‘he USS 
Armed Forces Jj; v „ Palpal 
at 1; 45 p.m in ft? c here ' 

! cisco Naval Shi le , San Fran- 
ks Point T^lZl at > n h 
carriers from n, ?, eran aircraft 
the USS r. ke Nam war 

fc»ga S ^ 8 l a r USS tS 
■'< Alameda 

°Pen house was hit Sta ‘ 1(,n - 
the day and throu eho ut 

Naval HosSl « a - , 0ak,a ^ 

e™, " S' L h T“°" 

l «»»»alahlp*”;d Tre ““ re Is - 

USS Mitchell n, an( s ,? rvice ship 
Coast Guard tin ! day ’ and 
strated Sfe S- S d(m,on 
Government Island. hn,q P es - 


Bay Armed Forces Day 


Everything will be shipshape 
tomorrow and Sunday when the 
U.S. military services invite the 
public aboard installations and 
ships in the .Bay Area in ob- 
servance of Arbied Forces Day. 

Oakland arid Alameda will 
welcome visitors to its U.S. 
Navy bases but the principal 
observance will be at the San 1 
Francisco Naval Shipyard at 
Hunters Point. 

The destroyer escort USS 
Bradley will be commissioned 
there at 1:45 p.m. Two veterans 
of the Viet Nam war, the car- 
riers USS Ranger and USS Ti- 
conderoga, will be open to the 
public. Also open will be the 
guided .missile cruiser USS 
Providence, the - destroyer USS 
Cowell and the submarine USS 
Dentuda. ... 


Treasure Island naval ship- 
yard wall have the “Welcome" 
sign out from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
with the radar picket ship In- 
terperter ready for guests. 

Hamilton Air Force Base, 
opening its gates to the public 
at 9:30 a.m., will feature a di- 
verse program including para- 
chute jumps by 15 Army para- 
troopers at 11 a.m. and again 
at 3 a.m., and a massed fly- 
over about the same times by 
F-101 fighters and C-119 and 
C-123 transports. 

The nation’s newest transport, - 
the C-141 Starlifter, will be on' 
display at Travis Air , Force 
Base during its open house from 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Sunday. 

Travis also plans to conduct 
demonstrations by Strategic Air 
Command sentry dogs, firefight- i 


ers and crash rescue teams. A 
shooting gallery and hand gun 
display will be sponsored by the 
base air police. 

At Government Island, a 
Coast Guard helicopter will 
demonstrate rescue techniques 
by plucking a “survivor” out of 
the Oakland Estuary at 2 p.m. 
Saturday. 

The Coast Guard base, open 
from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m., also 
plans tours of two of its cutters 
and several small patrol boats. 

The Alameda Naval Air Sta- 
tion will have open house from 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m. with guided 
tours, 

At the Oakland Naval Hospi- 
tal visitors will be greeted from 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m. and may go 
through the prosthetic research 
laboratory and the therapy, ra- 


diology and clinical investi- 
gation departments. 

Oakland Naval Supply Center 
will have . the Military Sea 
Transportation Service ship the 
USS Mitchell “parked” and 
open from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

At Mare Island Naval Ship- 
j yard at Vallejo bus tours will 
ieave the main gate every 10 
! minutes from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
with the submarine USS Pam- 
panito ready for public viewing. 

Marine Corps units at Mare 
Island will stage demonstrations 
including machine gun firings 1 
, and hand grenade practice. 

Guided tours of the troop ship 
i USNS Mitchell will be featured 
during the Saturday 10 a.m. to 
4 p.m. open house at the Oak- 
land Army Terminal. Band con- 
certs also are scheduled. 
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' Well-Indoctrinated Recruit J 
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Marine 
War Leader 
In Oakland 


THE YOUNG RECRUIT, Richard Blankenship, is being sworn 
into the Navy by his father, Lt. William L. Blankenship, (MSC) 
who was recovering from surgery at the Oakland, Calif., Naval 
Hospital. Looking on are Rear Adm. Harold J. Cokely, hospital 
commanding officer, and L. G. Parham, chief machinist's mate, 
Hayward, Calif., Navy Recruiting Office. Young Richard, 19, 
said he's "been Navy all of my life." 


4 $. 

if.! 


Major General Lewis W. 
W a 1 1, Marine Corps com- 
mander in Vietnam, visited 
'• ith wounded Vietnam war 
' eterans yesterday in the 
Oakland Naval Hospital. 

The general, fresh from 
meetings with President 
Johnson and military leaders 
m Washington, stopped at the 
hospital on his way back to 
the battle front. 


FHE* 


Yesterday, he personally 
awarded a Purple Heart 
medal to Sergeant Lyle R. 
Trotter, 21, of Wenatchee, 
Wash. Sergeant Trotter lost 
both legs in a land mine ex- 
ulosion in the Chu Lai region 
of South Vietnam on Novem- 
ber 30. A corporal then, he 
was a squad leader with the 
1st battalion of the 7th Ma- 


rines. 

“The only way in the world 
a man can get one of these,” 
the General said as he pinned 
the medal on the sergeant’s 
hospital jacket, “is on the 
battlefield. God bless you.” 



Friday, May 14, 1965 

»•< — 


USUAL CEREMONY . . . Richard W. Blanken- 
i, center, 'joined the Navy recently in a room at 
;land Naval Hospital, where his father, Lt. WU- 
r L Blankenship, Medical Service Corps., ad,- 


rqcoverihg fnttn. surgery. Lookln^on; from left, 
Rear AdmiraL 'Harold J. Cokely, commanding offi- 
cer of the hospital, aind Chief Machinist’s Mate L. G. 
-Parham of the Naval Recruiting Office in Hayward. 
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Builder of New Navy Hospital Sets Up Office 


• —I 

Lt. Comdr. John A. Wright, j present Oakland Naval Hospi- 
resident officer In charge of tal site, has reported to the 

hospital and set up temporary 
offices. The construction will 


construction of the new perma- 
nent hospital to be built on the 


] where he was officer in charge 
! of Navy “Seabee” technical-as- 
sistance teams engaged '.‘in 
- I construction of military fac&i- 

repfere redwood structures i ing froin the South Da- ^ JK, .< 

which have housed the hospi- kota School of Mines and Tech- ^ native of Platte, he 
tal since 1942. I nology, Wright reported after a an( j his wife Marlyn live at. 8084 

A graduate in civil engineer- 1 year in Vietnam and Thailand Greenridge Drive.^ . ^ 


\ 
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LCDR Wright, ROICC, Naval Hosp. 
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Succumbs I 

Major General Joseph T. 
Smith. U.S. Marine Corps 
(Ret.), a decorated veteran 
of the Nicaraguan Campaign 
in 1928 and of World War II. 
died yesterday in Oakland, 
l ie was 69. 

General Smith was born in 
Livermore and enlisted in the 
Marine Corps in 1917, shortly 
after graduation from the 
University of California at 
Berkeley. 

In 1928 he received tire Ni- 
caraguan Medal of Merit for 
his help in conducting the 
elections in that troubled 
country. Later, he saw active 
duty in Shanghai, China, dur- 
ing 1937-38. 

He was Deputy Chief ot 
Staff of Fleet Marine Force. 
Pacific, during World War II. 
He was awarded the Legion 
of Merit and the Bronze Star 
for his talents in Military log- 
istics. 

His last assignment was as 
President of the Naval Retir- 
ing Board at Marine Corps 
Headquarters, Washington, 
D.C. He was placed on the re- 
tirement list in November, 
1946. >• 

General Smith is survived 
by twti sons. Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Joseph T. Smith Jr., 
U SMC (Retired) of Santa 
Clara and Philip Smith of 
Livermore. He also leaves 
two daughters, Mrs. Walton 
p: Canoll r of Fairfax, Vir- 
ginia, and Mrs. Charles D. 
Foxworthy of .Fremont. 

Funeral arrangements .for 
internment in Golden Gate 
Cemetery are being handled 
by the Leo R. Callaghan Mor- 
tuary in Livermore. 


J. T. Smith, 
Marine Corps 



LCDR John A. Wright, CEC, 
USN, Resident Officer in Charge 
of Construction at the Naval 
Hospital in Oakland, is a vet- 
eran of South Vietnam and Thai- 
land, where he commanded the 
Seebee Technical Assistance 
Team detachments. He came to 
WESTDOCKS 5 April from 
COMCBPAC Pearl Harbor, af- 
ter service of more than six 
years, all told, in the Pacific 
and the Far East. 

John Wright was born in Sioux 
City, Iowa. In 1952, he graduat- 
ed from the South Dakota 
School of Mines and Technology 
with a B.S. in Civil Engineering, 
married, and was commission- 

He attended OCS at Newport, 
R.I. and CEC Officers School 
at Port Hueneme. Until the end 
of 1956, his Navy service was 
in North and South Carolina — 
DPWO-6ND at Charleston, Mar- 
ine Corps Air Station at Cherry 
Point, and NAAS, Edenton. 

In December 1956, he went as 
PWO to the Naval Administra- 
tive Unit at Saipan. Eighteen 
months later, a lieutenant, he 


returned to CECOS as division 
director and instructor. In May 
1960, he was assigned to Mobile 
Construction Battalion Three, 
Okinawa. He returned to the 
U.S. for three months, and then 
went as operations officer with 
MCB-3 to Guam. 

From April 1962 until Septem- 
ber 1963, he was with Seabee 
Pacific Headquarters, Pearl 
Harbor. His next assignment 
(from September 1963 to Sept- 
ember 1964) was as Officer in 
Charge of the Seabee Technical 
Assistance Team (STAT) de- 
tachments in Vietnam and Thai- 
land. 

STAT identifies a group of 
small but highly effective See- 
bee teams which successfully 
completed a series of assign- 
ments in Thailand and Vietnam. 
This relatively new type of mili- 
tary unit is composed of twelve 
enlisted men under one CEC 
officer. Each team, deployed 
from its parent MCB, performs 
a variety of construction jobs 
in remote areas. In Vietnam, 
using indigenous labor, STAT 

Wright . . . 

(Continued From Page 1) 


detachments built camps and 
installed water and sewage sys- 
tems, solved problems involv- i 
ing too little water or too much, I 
superintended the making of f 
concrete bricks, built airfields 
and boat basins and canals. 

Following the year in South- 
east Asia, JXDR Wright return- 
ed to COMCBPAC in September 
1964, and came back to tne 
United States in March. 

He holds the Navy Commen- 
dation Medal for his work in 
Vietnam, the Armed Forces Ex- 
peditionary Medal for duty 
mere, and the National Service 
Defense Medal for service dur- 
ing the Korean War. 

He and Mrs. Wright, who is 
a nurse, will make their home 
in Oakland. 
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new permanent nospuai . itP 
bunt-on the present Oak Knoll 




Skippers in the Spotlight 
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’RED IN A DRUG 
T HIGH SCHOOL. 
tCAL SCHOOL* HE ATTENDED 
pu.lck L'nrvck’SIT^ WHE(?E HE PLAYED FOOT- 
BALL AND WAS AN INSTRUCTORS PHYSIOLOGY 
*^ ,ENE AND sanitation DURING A SUM- 
MER SESSION* HE SWITCHED TO INDIANA 
yN'VERSiry WHERE HE GRADUATED IN 1930 
AND WAS COMMISSIONED A N AW DOCTOR* 

CD 


Born in greenfield. jnd v julvj ^ 

t — j no^ cecill.andrfwj sold newspapers 

O 2ZS R ® T0 J IN THE "u d 

K — — SW^IN HOLE /MADE FAMOUS PYJAMFS 

SrTuStaS^ THE WoJIER WET* IN A*ffra£ 

HE WAS ONE OF THE FEW YOUNG BOYS ^ 

2i?p E r/uJ^o WTHE0LD DIMMING ^44 

HOLE TO HONOR THE POET WHEN RILEY C<T <- 
REVISITED THE OLD PLACE SHORTLY 



THE FUTURE 
admiral 
STORE m 
COLLEGE Ai 
I BUTLER UNI' 


before his death* 








All 



7 IN 1939-90, DR. 

HE MON THE BR0NZF5TARAND PURPLE HEART 
WHILE MEDICAL OFFICER ABOARD THE UTS 
SOUTH DAKOTA DURING WORLD WARE* HE 
MADE ADMIRAL IN 1959 AND WAS ASSISTANT 

11 NmL 1963 men he took com 

I ^fnc^rucl!^ VAL POSTAL AT OAKLAND, 
CAUF, THE POST HE HELP WHEN NAMED TO 
HIS PRESENT ONE* 


THE ADMIRAL'S 
. ' HOBBIES ARE TRAVEL, 
MOilC AMD SWIMM1N6* 
HIS WIFE IS THE FORA 
EILLEEUL.KRA NI2c- 
/ LACLEDE, MO* HE HAS A- 
( CAU6HTER By A FORMER 
MARRIA6E* 




Rear Ad m. 

Cecil l. Andrews(*e) 

commanding officer 
national naval medical center 

BETH ES DA. Mp. 
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JAMGO Needs 


“ " <m * ,R iihiok. aiTheoT aufoiiKiV 



is 


unior Army- Navy 
ization) founded in 
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IP- you wish to serve others, 
if you wish to learn the every- 
day essentials of nursing care, 
if you are, between the ages of 
14 and 1 21 and are the daughter 
of a commissioned officer in the 
U.S. Aptied Forces — active, re- 
tired > >& [ reserve-— Oakland 

Naval M^pital wants you as a 
junior 
JANQ 
Guild 
Washir 
a servij! 
vides ofl 
acquaint.^ 
nursing j 
them a 
service' 

I he ne'$t I class will convene 
July 12, and the deadline for 
applications is July 1. You may 
obtain an application form and 
further information by telephon- 
ing the office of the hospital’s 
chief nurse- -569-8211, Ext. 246 
or 245. 

As a JANGO you will receive 
24 hours of classroom instruct- 
ion from a Navy Nurse Corps 
officer, followed by 76 hours 
of supervised Work in the hos- 
pital’s dependent wards. Youwill 
wear a crisp blue pinafore with 
red and white trim and will be 
capped on completion of 10 
of training. Pins and 
will be awarded as *>u Continue 
to serve. 


NAVAL SUPPLY CENTER 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


OAK m 


FOREIGN TRAINEES 

Six doctors from foreign navies who are currently 
assigned to Oakland Naval Hospital for training in 
their specialties had a broader view of the United 
States when they traveled to Washington and New 
York on a “foreign officer informational objectives 
visit” arranged for them through the office of the 
Chief of Naval Operations. 

They left San Francisco Monday, April 26, for 
New York for visits to the United Nations,’ the 
World s Fair, and other points of interest in the na- 
tion’s largest city. Two days later they went to Wash- 
ington, D.C. for a four-day visit which included ses- 
sions of Congress, tours of the White House, the 
Pentagon, the monuments, and the National Insti- 
tute of Health, Bethesda, Md. 

j * n Washington they were joined by six foreign 
officers from the U. S. Naval Submarine Medical 
Center, New London, Conn. 

In the Oak Knoll group arc CDR Chang Yong- 
taek and LT Paek Un-sang of the Korean Navy; 
LCDR Sha Chen-hua and LCDR Yang Toa-sheng 
and LT Wu Ke-shiu, Chinese Navy, and LT Stavros 
S. Vlavianos, Greek Navy. 

CDR Raymond H. Watten of the hospital staff 
will serve as escort officer for the travelers.— Public 
Information Office, U. S. Naval Hospital, Oakland 
Calif. 
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Oak Knoll 
Needs Girls 
For JANGO 

If you wish to serve others, if 
you wish to learn the everyday 
essentials of nursing: care, if you 
are between the age3 of 14 and 
21 and are the daughter of a com- 
missioned officer in the U.S. arm- 
ed forces — active, retired, or re- 
serve — Oakland Naval Hospital 
wants you as a junior JANGO. 

JANGO (Junior Army - Navy 
Guild Organization), founded in 
Washington, D.C., in 1942, is a 
service organization that provides 
opportunity for girls to acquaint 
themselves with the nursing pro- 
fession and gives them a feeling 
for community service. 

The next class will convene 
July 12, and the deadline for ap- 
plications is July 1. You may ob- 
tain an application form and 
further information by telephon- 
ing the office of the hospital's 
chief nurse — 569-8211, ext. 216 or 
245. 

As a JANGO you will receive 
24 hours of classroom instruction 
from a Navy Nurse Corps officer, 
followed by 76 hours of super- 
vised work in the hospital’s de- 
pendent wards. You will wear a 
crisp blue pinafore with tired and 
white trim and will be capp' d on 
completion of 100 hours, of train- 
ing. Pins and chevrons -will be 
awarded as you continue to serve. 











FRONT COVER: Aerial view of the U.S. Naval Hospital, Oakland, California. Located in the East Oak- 
land foothills on the former 208 acre site of the Oak Knoll Golf and Country Club. 

The hospital was commissioned on 1 July 1942 with 6 ward buildings and 204 beds ready for occupancy. 

Construction kept pace with the developments in the Pacific, and in 1 945 the hospital was caring for more 
than- 6, 000 patients and had a military and civilian staff of approximately 3,000. 

An important step in the development of Oak Knoll came in 1950 when the Navy’s West Coast Centers 
for care of amputee patients and those with neuropsychiatric problems were moved here from Mare Island 
when that hospital was reduced to dispensary status. 

.It serves as a general hospital and also provides specialized treatment in thoracic, cardiovascular, and 
plastic surgery, neurosurgery, surgery for deafness and for repair of the cornea, malignant diseases, neuro- 
logical and neuropsychiatric problems. — Editor. | 
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OAKLAND— long-sought p e r- 
manent Oakland Naval Hospital 
took a step toward reality this 
week when the contract for the 
first phase of the project was 
awarded to the S. and D. Con- 
struction Co., Inc i,. of San Jose. 

Rear Adm. Harold J. Cokely, 
commanding officer, announced 
award of ,the contract just two 
days, before^ the 23rd anniver- 
sary-^ the hospital’s commis- 
sioning July 1. 

S. and D.’s bid of $314,757 is 
to bbver cost of conversion of 


existing redwood 'buildings to 
house departments now located 
in five buildings occupying the 
site where the new!? nine-story 
hospital will rise— and subse- 
quent demolition of buildings on 
the site. The bid was one of* 
eight submitted. 

Buildings to be demolished to 
make way for the new structure 
are occupied chiefly by the ■hos- 
pital’s Orthopedic Service and 
Red Cross Lounge. 

Work on this phase of the 
building project will begin im- 
medately/and the contract calls 
for completion of interim facil- 
ities and necessary demolition 
in the next four months. 

The Navy will call for bids for 
construction of the $14,500,000 
permanent hospital in October, 
and ground-breaking will take 
place in November, according to 
Admiral Cokely. 

Architects for the new build- 
ing are Stone, Maraccini, and 
Patterson and Associates and 
Milton T. Pflueger of San Fran- 
cisco. 

Captain John D. Burkey, Civil 
Engineer Corps, Director of the 
Western Division of the Navy’s 
Bureau of Yards and Docks, is 
the officer in charge, and Lieut. 
Cmdr. John A. Wright, Civil 
Engineer Corps, the resident of- 
ficer in charge. 
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BLOOD RECRUITMENT POSTER 


HELP THE NAVY 
CARE FOR IT 



DENTAL SECTION 

CAPT R. A. Middleton, DC USN, Chief of Dental 
Service, U. S. Naval Hospital, Oakland, California, 
presented a lecture entitled, “Inflammatory Disease 
of Salivary Glands,” before members of a post- 
graduate course in Oral Surgery, at Letterman Gen- 


CLINICIANS 

LCDR B. C. Terry, DC USN 
LCDR J. F. Hardin, DC USN 

LT. R. W. Brazil, DC USN and 
LT M. T. Jupina, DC USN 

LT J. M. Cahan, DC USN 

LT J. M. Allen, DC USN and 
LT K. G. Ponder, DC USN 

LT B. E. Sharrow, DC USN 

LT D. S. Prock', DC USN and 
LT R. L. Seberg, DC USN 




eral Hospital, on 9 April 1965, in San Francisco, 
California. 

Dental Service staff members and interns of U. S. 
Naval Hospital, Oakland, California, presented the 
following table clinics before the 95th Annual Cali- 
fornia Dental Association Meeting, on 27 April 
1965, in San Francisco, California: 

PRESENTATIONS 

“Injection Obturation In Surgical Endodontics” 

Mucogingival Surgery 

Alloy Equilibration and Finishing 

Surgical Flap Design 
Resilient Denture Bases 

Sutures and Suturing 

Combined Therapy in Treatment of Teeth 
With Furcation Involvement 


O 



One hundred fifty copies of the above poster are 
boosting blood recruitment at Oakland Naval Hos- 
pital’s Blood Bank. 


They are on display at all naval installations in 
the San Francisco Bay Area including ships in port. 

HM3 Fred Fisher, Oak Knoll laboratory techni- 
cian-artist, created the poster on his own time after 
ENS N. M. Hirsch, MSC, medical technologist in 
charge of the hospital’s blood donor center, con- 
ceived the idea for it. The finished product is a 1 7 x 
22-inch lithographed poster in red and black on 
white poster board. 

LT K. L. Darr, MSC, hospital contact for blood 
donors at Naval Air Station, Alameda, and HMC 
R. L. Falls, who obtains donors from U.S. Naval 
Station, Treasure Island, have found the poster an 
aid in blood recruitment. 


C 







BV FRANK H. BARTHOLOMEW rehabilitation hospittal and. tirely by invalids. 

J .. . of Tlo1r\or* UTi 


MEXICO JfclTY (UPI)-Mexi- 
col today mlfks the fifth anni- 
versary of dhe of the world’s 
most remartflable accomplish- 
ments in the%ehabilitation of 
amputees. 

It started on ‘ a pleasant Sep- 
tember evening in Switzerland, 
when the left fear tire of a car 

leaving Lucerne for Geneva be- 
gan to thump. The chauffeur and 
his passenger got out to see what 
was wrong. 

The ensuing chain of events 
leading to today’s anniversary 
have seen ov'dr six thousand 
crippli ftpnftHi and wom- 

en who hadifcto^rms and legs 
in the terrible accidents, re- 
turned to health and self-assur- 
ance in this Latin nation far 
from Switzerland. 

The: night it all sj^ted, a 
speeding motorcycle rotjkded a 
c^rve in the Swiss roadway and 
struck the chauffeur .#nd his 
passenger. The motorcyclist was 
killed. The car’s passenger lay 
ip the roadway, his leg mangled. 
Fortunately for the thousands 
of paraplegics and amputees 
here in Mexico, the unconscious 
man still lived. 

PUBLISHER 

'“He waq'llon Romulo O’Far- 
rill, president of the permanent 
governing committee of the Pan 
American highway congress. He 
is also publisher of two news- 
papers here in his home city, 
“Novedades” and the English- 
language “Daily News.” 

He knew nothing about para- 
plegics and amputees, but he 
was to learn the hard way. 

Because of the continuous co- 
operation he had extended the 
United States over the years, he 
was admitted for special treat- 
ment to the U.S. Naval Hospital 
in San Diego. 

Here, two yedrs after the ac- 
cident, Dr. Walter Miller, chief 
orthopedic surgeon, explained to 
O’Farrill that his mangled leg 
had to come off. 

“He told me I would survive 
the handicap,” O’Farrill says. 
“Later, Dr. Thomas A. Canty 
of the rehabilitation department 
of the U.S. Naval Hospital at 
Oakland proved it to me.” 

(Dr. Canty is now command- 
ing officer of the U.S. Naval 
Hospital at Camp Pendleton. He 
served in Oakland for 11 years, 
until 1961, as head of the Navy 
Prosthetics Laboratory (ampu- 
tee center). 

Dr. Canty invented the so 
called “swim limb,” a com- 
pletely waterproof artificial leg. 
O’Farrill was the first man to 
wear the new limb and during 
1958 learned how to dive, swim 
and tread water in Oakland 
swimming pools.) 

WELL KNOWN 
f He is well known in medical 
. circles. He repaired a dog’s 
broken leg with plastic so that 
id 'Could walk) the next day. He 
taught a man and wife from 
Vallejo, who had only one good 
lej^between them, how to dance. 
He ran a program here restoring 
limbs of German soldiers 
mained during World War II.) 

In the long days of learning 
to walk again with his artificial 
leg, p’Farrill 1 developed an in- 
tense interest in the recovery 
project. 

Out of this interest was bom 
in Mexico City one of the most 
remarkable medical specialty- 
establishments in the world. 

The Mexico Rehabilitation In- 
stitute was formally inaugu- 
rated July 7, 1960, two years to 
the day upon which is originator 
had his mangled leg removed by 
surgery in San Diego. 

Since then it has cared for 
ovef 6,500 patients, receives ad- 
ditional hundreds each month, 
trcdW 90 percent of them with- 
out charge, and is entirely self- 
supporting. 

Don Romulo O’Farrill . is a 
man possessed of two dominant 
characteristics. First is unshak- 
able strength of character and 
certainty that he could over- 
come any physical handicap. 
ENTHUSIASM 

Second is an infectious enthus- 
iasm which enlisted the full co- 
operation of two. successive 
Mexican presidents, an Ameri- 
can ambassador, many Ameri- 
can doctors, a Mexican 
philanthropist and such interna- 
tional companies as Bendix, 
General M o t o rs, Studebaker- 
Packard, Mobil Oil, Casa Astor. 
the television network Telesis- 
tema Mexicana and, of coprse. 
the two O’Farrill newspapers. 

The result is an extraordinary 


manufacturing plant at Tlalpan, 
a suburb of Mexico City, where 
nine out of ten patients are 
treated without cost by a private 
institution which pays its way 
handsomely with articles pro 


“It is a demonstration that 
man’s will, if guided by ability, 
can overcome all obstacles put 
in its way.” 

The varied products made by 


handsomely witn articles pro- r , , — Y, , u , , . 

duced by patients under treat- the patients include all. ortho- , technical assistance of the Ben- 
ment pedic apparatus and aroma! dix Corporation, includes four 

,, 1 . 1 , j- i .. , • members. i long production lines with a 

cafL Ke“ ic P S re t AD4PT.0N : • | gjlf 

persons of all ages and finan-; Forty patients wqrk in the traaemarK ja process. 

eial conditions have been pro- leaking and&p^ailqption to Of the 6,500 patients thus far 

vided, practically all of it with- other patients ef artificial, arms admitted, only five per cent gave 

out charge. and legs, cosmetic hands, cor- 1 up treatment. Four thousand 

sets, shoes and orthopedic equip- were rehabilitated and rewmed 
men t. i as competent men andnfromen 

Parts for apparatus and pros- 1 to their previous activities, or 
thesis are also exported to other I trained for others. About 20 per 


rehabilitation centers in Mexico, I cent of the total, representing 
Central and South America. for the most part children or 
The principal and perhaps the young people still growing, were 
most surprising activity is the partially released with treat- 
main industry, a factory for ment and training to continue 
automobile radios. to a certain age. 

This plant, laid out w'ith the I Don Jtomulo himself, a man 


The establishment now has a 
staff of over , 400 supported in 
its entirety“as O’Farrill says, 
“by an industry handled 


en- 


with/smiling eyes in a deter- 
mined face, walks briskly about 
the tree-sjladed grounds and 
through the buildings of the in- 
stitute. without a trace in his 
stride of his own artificial leg. 

“I look bac^with admiration 
and affection for all who helped 
bring this into (being, ” he says. 

O Farriir$tfths it up: 

“Our purpose is to' lead the 
handicapped by the hand from 


the moment he suffers the physi- 
cal psychic shock of amputation 
up to a hoped-for time when, 
completely rehabilitated mor- 
ally and materially, he can 
freely use his artificial member 
and carry out specialized work, 
conditioned to his new capacity, 
which the institute will obtain 
for him.” 

The therapy offered the 
maimed of Mexico has had mag- 
nificent results upon its sponsor. 
Don Romulo, now 67, loves to 
dance and will do an impromptu 
jig, buck-and-wing or twist, in- 
viting you to guess which is his 
real leg before he lifts the cuff 
of his trousers. 
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Playmates Help Put Out 
Boy's Clothing Blaze 


ALAMEDA - Playmates 
helped beat out the flames with 
their hands when the clothes of 
10-vtar-gld Robert Gray caught 
fire veil erday.' 

Pj^cjTsaid that Gray and two 
friends were playing witn match- 
es m iHe basement of a house 
at 22M Encina] Ave.. when they 
ignited a flammable liquid. 

Gray’s clothes caught on fire 
and the boy began to roll on 
the floor. Carl O’Conner, 10, of 
2242 Encinal Ave., and Alan 


Dillard, 14, of 1035 Eagle Ave., 
succeeded in extirtguishing the 
fire with their hands. 

O’Conner suffered burns oil his 
left hand and was treated at 
Alameda First Aid Station. 

Robert, the son of gunner s- 
mate first class James W. Gray, 
of 1109 B Eagle Ave,, was taken 
to the Oakland Naval Hospital 
with first, second and jjpd de- 
gree burns of his nght einv qpd 
body. He is in fair condiUW- 
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the basement/at *200. 


^ July 14, *65 (Weekend) NAVY TIME? MJ 

2 Scholars 
Get Grants 

OAKLAND,- Calif. — Deborah 
Ruth Van L&ndingham, daughter 
of Lt. Comdr. R., W. Van Landing- , 
ham. a navy chaplain on duty at 
San Francisco Naval Shipyard; and 
Noel Dimick Qoldthwaite, son of 
Capt. D. D. Goldthwaite, Chief of 
the Orthopedic Service at Oakland 
Naval Hospital, , have been named 
winners of the 1965 Oak Knoll Of- 
Reel's Wives Club Scholarships of 
$200 each. 

Deborah is a freshman at San 
Francisco State College, working 
toward her BS degree in nursing 
and certification as a registered 
nurse and public health nurse. She 
attended high school in Guam and 
later at Arroyo High in San Loren- 
zo, where she was graduated in 
the upper five percent of her 
class. She received a Scholarship 
Achievement Award, was vice- 
president of the Community Serv- 
ice Club and a member of the 
German Club. 

Noel is a June ’65 graduate of 
Berkeley High, where he was in 
the top five percent of his class 
and a member of the Honor So- 
ciety and the California Scholar- 
ship Federation. He has attended 
the University of California at 
Berkeley, as an accelerated high 
school student and will continue 
there as a physics major. He hopes 
ultimately to earn his PhD in 
either high energy physics or as- 
trophysics. 

He is an amateur radio operator 



and a member of NAV MARS (Mil- 
itary Affiliate Radio System — an 
organization of amateur operators 
who make their services available 
to the Navy when needed.) He is 
working toward a private pilot li- 
cense and is an aspiring flamenco 
guitarist. 

This is the second year the 
scholarships have been given. Chil- 
dren of officers in the Medigal, 
Dental, Medical Service, or Chap- 
lain Corps of the Navy stationed 
in the 12ND are eligible to apply, 
ahd selections — based on scholar- 
ship and merit— are made by a 
committee which includes a rep- 
resentative of each corps. 
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°‘ 0 v 
* TWENTY-THREE yOUNG 

Navy medical arid dentil. in- 
terns, who reported toj! Oak 
Knoll Oakland Naval Hospital 

July 1 for their year’s train- 
ing, will be guests of Rear 
Admiral and Mrs. Harold Jay 
Cokely the evening of Aug. 5. 

Twelve of the lieutenants 
are married but a record num- - 
her of ten are still single . . . 
predictions based on past per- 
formance are that at least°one 
of them attending the Cokely’s 
partw will find a bride before 
fear’s training is oyer and 
She will be one of Oak 
jl ’a 112 Navy Nurse Corps 
officers. 



YOUNG VOLUNTEER IN 
AMERICAN TRADITION 

An attractive young volunteer 
in the American tradition of 
community service is Catherine 
Kackley, daughter of the Cen- 
ter's Executive Officer. Above, 
she demonstrates to her father 
some of the training she re- 
ceived in the 100-hour Junior 
Army-Navy Guild Organiza- 
tion (JANGO) course at the 
Oakland Naval Hospital. Cath- 
erine, who will be 17 this Satur- 
day, has completed her junior 
year at Oakland High School. 
JANGO, founded in Washing- 
ton, D.C., in 1942, gives girls 
between 14 and 21 an oppor- 
tunity for volunteer service in 
nursing. At Oak Knoll they get 
24 hours of classroom instruc- 
tion and 76 hours of supervised 
work in the dependent wards. 
They are encouraged to serve 
beyond that time. Daughters of 
active, retired, or reserve of- 
ficers of the armed forces are 
eligible. For further informa- 
tion, telephone the office of the 
hospital's chief nurse: 569- 
8211, ext. 246 or 245. 
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First Male Joins 


BOSTON M-^eorge M. Silver 
today becomes, Ensign Silver— 
the first male ^member of the 
U.S. Navy Nurse Corps— and 
joins company with some 2,000 
females. 

Silver will be assigned to the 
psychiatric section of Oakland 
Naval Hospital after he com- 
pletes an indoctrination session 
at Newport, R.I. He will arrive 
in Oakland late this year. 

Silver’s wife. Sally , siys she 
doesnt’ object. 

“I’m sort of Used to his work- 
ing with women. Its his job, and 
his career,” she said. 

Sally and their son; Gregory, 
will be on hand when Silver, a 
Rehoboth, Mass, resident, is 
sworn into' the heretofore “fe- 
male only” nurse corps. The 
Navy said he is the first in a 
new program expanding the 
corps to include men. 

IS SHE JEALOUS? 


Asked in an interview to con- 
firflh that his wife wasn’t the 
jealous type, Silver laughed and 
said, “Well, sometimes at par- 
ties — but not while I’m on the 
job.” 

Silver said he believes nursing 
is “useful.and helpful work. 

“I’m now an assistant head 
nurse at Taunton State Hospital 
and I’ve worked primarily in 
psychiatry.” 

“I did work with psychiatric 
cases as a corpsman at the U.S. 
Navy Hospital at Memphis. ” It 
was then that he ijecaipe inter- 
ested in nursing. ' 

Silver is a Dighton native who 
spent most of a three-year hitch 
in the Navy at the Tennessee 


hospital. After discharge he 
went to work at a veteran’s hos- 
pital in nearby Brockton. 

“But I decided I needed more 
education and I went into nurses 
training at McLean Hospital in 
Belmont.” 

He also went to Boston Lying- 
in Hospital for training in obste- 
trical and other care, and Mas- 
sachusetts General for medical, 
and surgical cases. * 

NO PROBLEMS , *4 ■. 

“I never had any problems 
crop up in care of women pa-'' 
tients,” he said. “What most 
people want in a hospital is for 
someone to help them and make 
them comfortable. r«: 

“I also worked three nights a 
week in the accident room at 
Morton Hospital in Taunton. We 
get every kind !of| case there — 
accidents, suicides, car wrecks. 

“At Taunton Hospital I 
worked in the* intensive treat- 
ment ward where we devote.the 
most effort to help the newer 
and try to help them 
of the hospital again.” 

, 1 is headed first for an 
indoctrination session at New- 
port. R.J., starting Oct. 12 and 
will then report to Oakland. 




GEORGE M. SILVER (LEFT) COMMISSIONED AS U.S. NAVY NURSE 

Shown with wife Sally and son Gregory, 3. He will be stationed in Oakland. (AP) 
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rst Male Navy Nurse! 


BOSTON — (AP)-Sally 
.Silver loofcpd on proudly 
her husband, 
ed company 
omen. 

r saw George 
^ Ensign Sil- 
't male mem- 
U.S. N| 


Ir. Edi: 
i>f the 

Corps administered 
oath to the 25-year- 
Rehoboth, Mass., resident 
who became the first 
member of a new pro- 
gram expanding the 
Nurse Corps to include 
men. 

Also watching the cere- 
monies at Chelsea Naval 
Hospital was the Silvers’ 
son, Gregory, 3. 

Silver is headed first 
for an indoctrination ses- 
ion at Newport, R.I., 
starting Oct. 12. 

Thep . he’s scheduled 
for as«ignmentto the 
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George M. Silver— shown with his wife Sally, and son, Gre 
sworn in as the first male nurse in the U. S. Navy. 


•ed Press ' 

gory— 


Wl rephoto. 


was 


Naval Hospital at Oak- women? 

l and, a facili ty for psy- Tm sort of used to his 
P'jkMTf j Vorking with women. It’s 

How does Silver^ his job and his career,” 
22, feel about her Kus- she said, 
band spending his work- Asked if his wife 
ing hours with "all those wasn’t the jealous type, 


iSlver laughed and said: 

“Well, sometimes at 
parties — but not while 
I’m on the job.” 

Silver said he believes 
nursing is “useful and 
helpful work.” 
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He's a Navy Nurse 


M.’ Silver (left) yesterday 
the first male nurse in the 
Nurse Corps, which until 
(missioning as an Ensign 
isisted of 200D, vfomen. 
;hown with his’ w?tg Sally 


and their son, Gregory, 3, 
headed from his Boston home 
eventual duty at the Naval Ho: 
tal in Oakland. He got interes 
in nursing after serving as a coi 
man during a Navy hitch. 
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Oak Knoll: One Of Navy’s Busiest Hospitals 


T wenty-three years ago, on the site of the 
former Oak Knoll Golf and Country Club 
in the East Oakland, California, foothills, 
25 barrack-type buildings were beginning 
to take shape. 

They were the nucleus of the sprawling 
hospital the United States Navy built to 
receive the thousands of World War II ca- 
sualties which were to be brought back 
from the Pacific battle zones. 

Oak Knoll hospital was commissioned on 
July 1, 1942, with six ward buildings and 
204 beds ready for occupancy. Construc- 
tion kept pace with the developments in the 
Pacific, and in 1945, at the climax of the 
war, the hospital was caring for more than 
6,000 patients and had a military and 
civilian staff of approximately 3,000. 

In terms of patient population, it was 
one of the Navy’s largest hospitals. The 


hospital, today so quiet that few are aware 
of its location in a residential area, teemed 
with activity. 

Citation ceremonies at which hundreds 
received medals for heroism, many of them 
the Purple Heart, were held regularly in 
Gendreau Circle, which was named for a 
Navy doctor who died of wounds received 
in action in the Pacific. 

With demobilization the hospital’s popu- 
lation declined, only to rise again during 
the Korean War when the average patient 
census was 2,500. Today, the patient cen- 
sus averages approximately 650. 

An important step in the development of 
Oak Knoll came in 1950 when the Navy’s 
West Coast Centers for care of amputee 
patients and those with neuropsychiatric 
problems were transferred there from Mare 
Island. 

Life Lines 


Today, under the command of Rear Ad- 
miral H. J. Cokely, Medical Corps, ,USN, 
Oak Knoll has three major missions — 
treatment, training, and research. 

It’s a general hospital for active duty and 
retired personnel of the armed services and 
their dependents. It provides specialized 
treatment for amputee patients, those re- 
quiring plastic surgery, neurosurgery, thor- 
acic surgery, cardiovascular surgery, sur- 
gery for deafness and for repair of the 
cornea of the eye, and for those needing 
treatment for malignant diseases, neuro- 
logical and neuropsychiatric problems. 

Oak Knoll provides training for medical 
and dental interns and medical residencies 
in a number of specialties. The training 
program is carried on under the guidance 
of more than 30 certified Navy specialists 
and 100 civilian consultants, many of them 
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from the faculties of the University of Cali- 
fornia and Stanford Medical Schools. En- 
listed personnel may earn technical ratings 
in one of the nine schools operated in the 
hospital or through on-the-job training. 

The hospital’s Clinical Investigation Cen- 
ter, Prosthetic Research Laboratory, and 
various clinical services constantly main- 
tain active research programs. 

Surgical and medical augmentation 
teams are maintained in constant readiness 
to serve in the event of a national emer- 
gency. Medical personnel, supplies and 
emergency hospitalization facilities are 
available in case of disaster in the area. 

A new Oak Knoll hospital, talked of and 
written about for many years, was ap- 
proved by the Secretary of Defense in June 
1963. Approval came after Rear Admiral 
T. G. Hays, then Commanding Officer, 
and the Navy Department’s Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery had fought long and 
hard to convince the Defense Department 
of the need for a new Navy hospital at the 
present location. Rear Admiral C. L. An- 
drews, who was on duty in the Bureau dur- 
ing this period, relieved Admiral Hays, and 
it was during his tour of duty that Con- 
gress, appropriated the funds necessary for 
the new building. 

The new hospital, to cost approximately 
$14.5 million, will be a nine-story, 650-bed 
structure with 452,800 square feet of floor 
space. 

The four lower floors will contain all 
outpatient clinics and those diagnostic and 
treatment facilities which serve both out- 
patient and ambulatory inpatients. On 
these floors will be the emergency room, 
surgeries, pharmacy and a new aural- 
speech and rehabilitation center. 

The five upper floors will contain all in- 
patient nursing units and research centers. 

Jack Messinger, J. B. Taylor Agency, is 
United of Omaha’s representative at the 
hospital. 
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U. S. NAVAL HOSPITAL. MEMPHIS, TENN. 



HOSPITAL GETS NEW 

ADMIN OFFICER 


Wins Navy Award 



U. S. Naval Hospital Memphis welcomes 
aboard Commander Leslie H. Joslin, who ar- 
rived in Memphis on 1 July 1965. On 7 Jul ? 
he offically relieved Ccemander Horace von 
Radesky, who had served as Adminstrative 
Officer at the hospital for the past three 
years. Commander von 'Radesky will report 
to Long Beach, California to assist in 
setting up the new Naval Hospital being 
constructed there. 

Commander Joslin comes to Memphis from 
the U. S. Naval Hospital, Oakland, Calif- 
ornia where he has served as Adminstrative 
Officer for the past four years. A native 
of Mississippi, Comaander Joslin has com- 
pleted 31 years of Naval service. He re- 
ceived a Bachelor of Science degree in 
Management from the Navy Post Graduate 
School, Monterey, in 1961 and is a member 
of the American College of Hospital Admin- 
istrators. 

The Commander and his wife, Rita, have 
three sons. Leslie, 22, is a senior at 
San Jose State College. David, 20, is a 
Junior at Memphis State, and Richard, 6, 
is due to enter the second grade next 
September. The Commander and hie family 
are occupying Quarters I at the U. S. 

Naval Hosoital. 
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Mrs. Elizabeth Tom Tsai, vet- 
eran employe of the Oakland 
Naval Hospital, has received the 
Navy's Meritorious Civilian Serv- 
ice Award ht : recognition of her 
servicfe. 

Mrs. Tsai, Who lives at 535 
Zorab St., received the award 
from Rear^jdm. H. J. Cokely 

An eJnpioye of the hospital 
since October, 1942, Mrs! Tsai 
is a staff member of the hos- 
pital's legal office. 

In that capacity she has inter 
viewed hundreds of persons seek- 


ing legal assistance, maintained 
liaison with police, courts and 
other public agencies, as well 
as individual attorneys. 

“The interests of the Navy and 
of individual service members 
have been protected by Mrs. 
Tsai's efforts,” Lt. A. J. Belton, 
hospital legal officer, said in 
recommending the award. 

“She has never failed to re- 
spond in an exemplary manner 
to every request and challenge,” j 
Lt. Belton added. I 

Mrs. Tsai and her husband, 


Victor, an employe of the Oak* 
land Post Office, have two chil- 
dren, Vincent 10 and Virginia 7. 
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Pacifists Might Grow Up in Vietnam 




By WALLY BURKE 

“Rushing out to get married to keep from being 
drafted' just seems silly to me.” 

That came from the mouth of a young San 
Bruno Marine. As he said it he held high an arm 
shattered by a Viet Cong bullet. 

Pfc. James T. Costa, son of Edward Costa of 

445 Cedar Ave., was disgusted with news of young 

couples stampeding to mal-riage license offices, 
•rao:.^ 

“I don’t think this is a .good foundation on 
which to build a marriage',” ,S8iid the mature battle 
veteran who celebrated his 20th birthday Thursday 
in Oakland’s Naval Hospital. "Besides,’., he kidded, 
“I don’t know which is worse, getting mabTled' Or 
getting drafted.” IWipTfcJc 

Costa, Awarded the Purple Heart in Hawaii on 
l^is way hAck^from Viet Nam, had been shot in a 

battle at Chu Lai. 

In an exclusive interview with The Advance- 

Star, young. Costa explained: 

“I guess I was lucky to come from a family 
which practiced discipline. When I enlisted in the 
Marines, I didn’t have the resentment of authority 
like so many kids my age.” 

He told about the rugged boot camp training 



MARINE JAMES COSTA 

“When child throws grenade . 


he received a year and a half ago m San Diego. 
“Sure it was tough,” he said, “but I was 4 glad I made 
it through. The discipline had a purpose, and I 
think it made better men out of all of us.” 

Costa, who was graduated from Capuchino 
High^ School and spent a semester at College of 
San Mateo .^before enlisting, had been in the thick 
of jungle and tice paddy fighting in Viet Nam since 
May 1. * ■' ‘ ^ 

* i'* “'•ft 

He found no sympathy for pacifist picketing of 
Gen. Maxwell Taylor in San Francisco or with other 
demonstrations urging U.S. withdrawal from Viet 

V * am. 

. “Thes»aie the same bunch of ‘little kids’ who 
tir?ff if bf' < sEre ( aming about ‘Ban-the-Bomb,’ so they 
found something' 1 else to do. They might grow up a 
e bit if they were over there getting shot at.” 

Upsta, a handsome, athletic youngster, is no 
oMicM'esympathetic with those who deplore the shoot- 

‘ o Vlli.-J 

m»» • • nf Jhn a "> -b. 

on patrols,” he stated, “where our 
platdfm^^yld pass a. group of civilians. They’d all 
smile and salute and then a 4-year-old, to whom 
we’d just given candy, would whip a grenade from 
under a blanket and toss it into our ranks.” 

Viet Nam heat and dampness was the young 


1 

. U 


Marine’s main complaint. “There were times," he 
said, “when it got 137 degrees, and about the-tool- 
est was 80 or more. When I got shot, it was raining 
— and had been for days. 

“I was packing a 60 pound radio and my other 
gear, helping my buddy, Pfc. Mike Cleary, up a 
sloping rice paddy. Guys were dropping, all around 
me, and I’d just shot a straw-camouflagcCl.Viet Cong 
soldier who popped up in the rice field.'"’ 

“Then the burp gun opened up. The first shot 
smashed my arm, another zinged off my helmet and 
a third knocked the aerial off my radio before I hit 
the dirt. 

“I’m still waiting for my sea bag to catch up 
with me. It has a camera in it with pictures Mike 
took of me being loaded on the stretcher.” 

Young Costa, who still has more than two 
years to serve, said there is a possibility he’ll be sent 
back to Viet Nam when he recovers. 

Though he plans to marry his.jja nce. Marilyn 
Turturici of San Mateo, whom he* mei‘ while attend- 
ing CSM, he is willing to wait until he finishes his 
hitch and gets established in a job. 

Costa’s father, a “Seabee” in World Waf II, is 
a truck driver for Gamlen Chcmicatl Company in 
South San Francisco. 
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The Construction Industry in Northern California 
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FORMAL CALL for bids to be opened Nov. 3 should 
go out tomorrow covering the new 9-story, 650-bed 
> Oakland Naval Hospital. Award authority is the Wes- 
tern Division, Bureau of Yards & Docks, San Bruno. 
The new hospital will stand on the site of the present 
one at Oak Knoll and Mountain Blvd. The opening has 
purposely been set one month after the opening for 
Letterman General Hospital in San Francisco to per- 
mit contractors to schedule their estimating to bid 
on both jobs. Design calls for a 4-story base to house 
service, out-patient and clinical areas. Above is a 
’ 5-story cross-shaped tower with four nursing units 
per floor. The 452,800-sq. ft. structure makes use 
of a reinforced concrete frame with pre-cast rein- 
forced concrete exterior bearing wall panels. Both 
the Oakland and the Letterman jobs were designed 
simultaneously by an architectural joint venture in- 
volving Stone, Marraccini & Patterson Assoc., and 
Milton T. Pflueger. While the hospitals are not iden- 
tical, every effort was made to achieve maximum 




uniformity and comparability. 
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Navy Doctor Cited for 
Saigon Hospital 'Work 


Lt. Cmdr. Charles R. Ham- 
lin, 34. received a Navy com- 
mendation medal at Oakland 
Naval Hospital today for meri- 
torious service as chief of sur- 
gery at a Naval hospital in 
Saigon. 

Dr. Hamlin received the cita- 
tion from Rear Adm. Harold J. 
Cokely, hospital commanding 
officer. • 

The citation said Dr. Hamlin 
worked an average of 80 to 100 
hours a week in Saigon and that 
his ‘‘professional knowledge and 
prompt action prevented loss of 
lives and a higher degree of 
permanent disability in serious- 
ly injured patients.” 

Commissioned in April, 1957, 
he completed four years of resi- 
dency training in surgery here 
before 'ordered to Viet Nam 
duty. He resumed his duties in 
Oakland in July. 
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LT. CMDR. CHARLES HAMLIN 

He, his wife, and their seven 
children live at 10270 Royal Oak 
Road. 
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Am, Ground 
Seatch 
For Doctor 

OROVILLE — Air and ground 
searchers today continued their 
hunt for missing Richmond pa- 
thologist Dr. Robert Ej^urgett 
33, wh6 vanished 11 day* ago.’ 

His empty automobile was 
found Thursday on Cherokee 
Road, about three miles outside 
thisjity. 

His wife, Mrs. Jewell Burgett, 
ha&told Butte County sheriff’s 
depupes her husban<Loften had 
spare time from his duties at 
Oakland Naval Hospital and fre- 
quently used the time hiking. 

T&re are no signs of foul 
play, deputies said, and it is 
belifeved the doctor may have 
faUfjsn into one of many aban- 
doned mine shafts in the area. I 
UiS car, when found, was 
locked and his coat and necktie 
^ere neatly laid across the front 
seat 


The Navy has authorized con- 
struction of 272 housing units at 
Alameda Naval Air Station and 
36 units at the U.S. Naval Hos- 
pital, 8750 Mountain Blvd., Oak- 
land. 

An appropriation of $6,450,000 
has been made for the 308 hous- 
ing units. A spokesman at the 
Navy’s Western Division of 
Bureau of Yards and Docks said 
advertising for the construction 
would be placed in January with 
contracts awarded March 1. 

Alameda NAS presently has 
849 housing units including 200 
under construction. 

The housing projects ^re part 
of the $26 milho nj a naval con- 
struction which Will take place 
in the Bay Area in the 1965-1966 
fiscal year. • 

An allocation of $495,000 has 
been made to relocate Military 
Sea Transport Headquarters 
from Fort Mason San Fran- 


cisco, to the Naval Supply Cen- 
ter, Seventh aid Maritime, 8(s., 
Oakland. Building 31, now! a 
warehouse, wiljbe partially con- 
verted to office space for the 
MST headquarters. 

Other construction projects : 

Alameda NAS— Crash-fire fa- 
cility, $70,500; barracks reha- 
bilitation, $588,000. 

Naval Weapons Station, Con- 
cord — Electrical distribution 
conversion, $137,000; sewer ex- 
tension. $110,000; quality evalua- 
tion laboratory, $265,000. 

Naval Station, Treasure Is- 
land — Barracks, $2,780,000; 
heating plant, $383,000; reloca- 
tion of activities, $1,175,000. 

Mare Island N ayal S hipyard— 
Refueling facility, $42QjOOO: bar- 
racks modernization, $363,000; 
cryptographic repair school,! 
$437,000 ; pipe, shop consolida- 
tion, $458,000; electric distribu- 
tion system, $70,500. 
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Champagne Branch 


OAKLAND, Calif.— Pretty new- 
comers and equally charming “old 
salts” boarded the good ship Oak 
Knoll 1965-66 cruise of the Oak 
KnolJ Hospital Officers Wives Club. 
The event— a champagne brunch — 
carried out the international travel 
theme. 

A foggy sea, where backlighted 
silhouettes of navy ships sailed 
away into the distance, formed a 
backdrop for the punch table. 
This was centered by a beautiful 
flower arrangement in blue and 
gold. Name tags were miniature 
blue and gold signal flags. 

Signal flags were hung above the 
brunch table, where an ~ “interna- 
tional menu” was serv* 


Mrs. Harold J. Cokely, wife of 
the commanding officer, was of- 
ficial hostess for the party and 
Mrs. Sidney L. Arje, wife of the 
executive officer, co-hostess. As- 
sisting them were wives of chiefs 
of services including Mesdames 
Donald -R. Buecbel. • Ernest A. 
Blakey; Arthur -J.^Draper. Gale G. 
Clark. Dana D.. Goldthwaite. James 
E. ITamin. Robert A. Middleton, 
| Rudy Nadbath. -Marshall W. Olson, 
Delmer J. Pascoe. Donald W. Rob- 
inson, David B. Rulon, Albert J. 
Schwab, Francis J. Sweeney, James 
| P. Semmens, and Earl D. Sneary. 
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DR. f^pERTH3URGETT • 
Autopsy (J'^dered' 

Special to Th^yammer 

H1VILLE —.'(’he body.ol 
_ Richmond physeianj 
i n g for 13 days was 
yesterday at the edge 
"bandoned Gold Rush 
- r mone near here. ! 
ert Ernest Burgett, 
>>v .-_Jp n d by searchers 
ivied beneath a tree at 
remote Cherokee Mire, 
(miles norths of rere. 
Sheriff’s deputies *aid 
there qo marks of vi- 
le nee and the physician’s 
transistor radio, itsbatteries 
exhausted, was beside his 
bod?. An autopsy will be per- 
formed today.' * 

THE DOCTOR’S blue, 1980“ 
model station wagon had 
been found Friday on little 
used Cherokee Road north of 
here. 

Searchers said Burgett ap- 
parently hiked tre final four 
miles to the point where his 
body was found. Hos clo- 
h i n g. camping equipment, 
food, and water were locked 
wjf hin thflWehicle. 

Dr Burgett, a pathologist 
and resident physician at the 
veterans -Hospital in Mart- 
inez. was- reported missing 
after he left his rome at 2815 
Moyers rd., Richmond, sup- 
posedly enrou le to Oak Knoll 
Naval Hospital in Oakland 
AT THE TIME ofhis 'di- 
s appearance, his wife, Jew- 
ell, told .pwico her husband 
was a habitual spur-of-the- 
moment hike t- 
It later. Was learned the 
physician had planned to vi- 
sit an unde living in tlhe 
small -community of Vina in 
Tehama county. 

Dr. .Burgett also is sur- 
vived "by a young- son and 
daughter. • . j 


Research Editor 
Wins Navy Award 

Mm. Mu ! lie F. Jack, terhni- 
uit publications editor in the' 
clinical research facJjjfty -at Oak- 
land BJava! Hospital for thd past 
18 years, has received the Navy 
Meritorious Civilian S”e r v ice 
Award.- 

Mrs. Jack, who lives at 7886 
Sterling Drive, was recognized 
for “her many noteworthy con- 
tributions, which haVe b e e n of 
high value and benefit to the 
Navy.” 

It is the first timo an employe 
at foe hospital has received the' 
awa'rd, a gold pin and certifi- 
cate. The award was presented 
by Rear Adm. Harold J. Cokely, 
hospital commanding officer. 
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n O 0 nrPmn A „ U f ED o ^ TH s e verel Y. froctur4rf right leg, Arnold Stokke, retired chief aviation ord- 
nanceman, turned jnventor from his bed in the Oakland, Calif., Naval Hospital. His heel was 
rubbing against -the cloth-covered exercise rig and he was warm Whv not fill a mhhor k n || nnt , 

°; d let if su r :\ w,i hee,? worked ’ ond I s ;n£ 

at h,s bedside because both his confidence (and the life of the balloon) are limited Nurse Lt 
(|g) Barbara Hyslop and Robert Dilday, hospitalman, can attest to the fact that the balloons 
won t last forever. They were at bedside when one broke, giving the chief an unexpected shower 
The inset picture shows a closeup of the chief's "invention" expecrea snower. 
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■VETERANS CHRISTMAS FUND- 
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Gift Launches Drive f 




VETERANS OFFICIALS LAUNCH DRIVE FOR HOSPITALS CHRISTMAS FUND 

From left, Mary Valle, Rear Adm. Harold Cokely, John C. Phillips, Bryant King 


About 350 wounded 
the Oakland Oak 
Hospital and a si 
ber at the Livermi 
are guaranteed a 
mas. 

But the white will be the ster- 
ile white of their hospital wards 
rather than new-fallen snow. 

And foe joyous Yuletide could 
be just another lonely day away 
from home and family unless 
the Veterans Hospital Christmas 
Committee fund drive is a re- 
sounding success. 

The committee needs $17,500 
to provide the merriest possible 
Christmas for the men, many 
from Viet Nam, 

The annual drive was 
launched Monday with a $325 
contribution from various serv- 
ice agencies. 

The estimate of 350 men in 
Oak Knoll who will not be able 
to travel in time to return home 
for Christmas came from Rear 
Admiral Harold J. Cokeley, the 
commanding officer. 

He said the Christmas of the 
men would be “very bleak” 
without volunteer gifts and 
workers. 

John C. Phillips, director of 
the VA Hospital at Livermore, 
echoed the sentiment. 

“The work you people do glad- 
dens the heart of every patient 
who must remain during the 
Christmas season,” he told the 
committee. 

Bryant E. King, this year’s 
committee president, has issued 
a call for volunteers and con- 
tributions. 
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FASHION is bonus of off-duty hours; Veronica chooses silk 
tweed of brown, gold and beige illumined by sun gold 


AFTER FIVE, glamor becomes the rule; Veronica wear^ R & K 
black organza bewitchingly banded with ruffles of chiffon, 


Woman at Home 


It would be difficult to 
imagine closets simultaneous- 
ly more shipshape and femi- 
nine than those in a San Le- 
andro apartment, presently 
home to Commander Veronica 
Bulshefski, NC, USN. 

Hat boxes ranged across one 
shelf hint that the, lady is al- 
most as intridteot with her 
new gold velourljetwler as with 
her gold braided navy tiara 


SHEPHERD'S in San Le- 
andro dressed Cmdr. 
Veronica Bulshefski for 
Woman at Home pictures 
| on this page and page 

io-f^hF 


vy 


of a formal 
* last May’s 
s Birthday 
and white 
orned with 
eggs that 
brkaday cos- 


^-finishing 
uniform un 
Navy Nuri 
Dinner— or tl 
rolled brim 
eagle and scr, 
is part of 
turne, •*#f 4 

.-j’* , 

Veronica is ope of the area’s 

most Important lady bosses. 
As chief nurse at the U.S. 
Naval Hospital at Oak Knoll, 
she supervises the work of,J10 
Navy Nursing Corps officers, 
more than ioo LVNs, ward at- 
tendants and other civilian 
employes, and 210 enlisted 
men— all the people needed 
to care for 700 patients. Hos- 
pital personnel suggest her 
figure Is kept trim by daily 
walking a good share of Oak 
Knoll’s 200 acres. 


Almost every aspect of a 
constantly changing civiliza- 
tion affects the Commander’s 
job. California is a favorite 
retirement area, making geri- 
atrics an important study in 
a military hospital. Viet Nam 
has increased the patient load, 
not only in terms of wounded 
men but also in care of their 
dependents. Veronica likes the 
variety of work at Oak Knoll, 
specifically Important as a 
treatment center for prema- • 
ture infants, chest diseases and 
injuries involving thoracic sur- 
gery, neuropsychiatric dis- 
eases and care of amputees. 

The Commander’s Navy ca- 
reer dates from 1942, when she 
enlisted as an ensign, was sent 
to Pearl Harbor and later to 
Guam. Danger was no partic- 
ular concern, she says: “I 
have friends in Viet Nam now 
and they feel just as I did 
then ... too occupied with do- 
ing a job to consider the cir- 
cumstances.” After WWn 
she was assigned to the Bu- 
reau of Medicine and Surgery 
in Washington, D.C., then 
earned her bachelor’s degree 
in nursing administration at 
Indiana University. Three 
years ago she became the first 
Navy nurse to receive the {' 
M.S. degree in management 
at the Navy Postgraduate 
School in Monterey. She is also 
a registered occupational ther- 
apist, received all but her ini- 
tial training with the Navy, 
says ‘‘It’s a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for training and travel 

Continued on Page 10-F 


COMMAND presence in two parts by Susan 
Thomas; topover, slim skirt of green wool. 
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Woman at Home 


Continued from Page 7-F 

and gives a nurse a marvel- 
ous sense of security.” 

Previous California stays 
were brief, so Veronica has 
found this tour of duty, which 
began early last year, a time 
for seeing the West. She’s 
taken rides on the Skunk train, 
gone to Disneyland, Indulged 
in many jaunts. 

Cooking Is a favorite hobby, 
reading another, and fashion 
a favorite study. Intrigued by 
a visit to Shepherd’s for this 
feature, she choose three cos- 
tumes for herself and talked 
with Mrs. Shepherd about ar- 


ranging a fashion shov^tpr her 
nurses. She studies fashion 
carefully, can cite complex 
fabric contents, is aware of 
line, color and the impor- 
tance of accessories. 

She came here on orders 
(and some annoyance; her be- 
longings suffered a strange 
sea change during two watery 


days the van spent In a 
stream),* will leave on orders 
(‘‘three or so years is an aver- 
age assignment; I am sent 
where I’m needed”). Veron- 
ica’s professional skill belongs 
to this community by U.S. 
Navy order. Nothing in regu- 
lations allots her considera- 
ble gift of feminine charm. 
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LIKE ANY Navy nurse, Cmdr. Bulshefski is a world traveler, 
has intriguing collection of art objects; artistic, too, fall of 
crisp pleats in R & K heather red afternoon dress. 


FINELY tailored uniform coat might have inspired 
cashmere and vicuna honey brown design of The 
Pearsalls; braid buttons add elegant accent. 


'1 0 . S?,F. News Call Bulletin 
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pital facilities at San Fran cis- 
co’s Presidio. 

The Oakland hospital, to be 
built on the site of the present 
hospital, will include four .stories 
to house service elements, out- 
patient and clinical areas. 

Bids were announced by the 
Qqpsu;tment of the Navy West- 
ern- J0fvisiou. Bureau of Yard , 
anariocksaf San'Bruno. 


Bids to Open 
For Oakland 
Navy HoSpita 


Bids Asked 


Bids for. the nine-story, 
bed replacement for the aging 
Oakland Naval Hospital will be 
advertised tomorrow^with open- 
ing of the sealed quotes slated 
for Nov. 3. 

The House Armed Servidfc 
Committee -hat approved $14 
million for the hospital, in a(J- 
dition to another $14 million for 


facility at Oak Knoll which 
wilgbe demolished. 

The Navy said the Nov. 3 
bid Opening has been sched- 
uled one mopth after open- 
ing of 4 bids for the new 
Army hospital at the San 
Francisco Prpeidio to enable 
contractors to bid on both 
jobs. 

Both hospitals have been 
designed- jointly by two San 
Francisco architectural 
firms, Stone, Marraccini and 
Patterson and Associates 
and the firm of Milton T. 


a replacement of existing hos- 
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New Navy Hospital 


Pflueger. 


Man Alive 


Harder is<m QaW#! 
’ with a b 


cct are Stone, Marracci- 
ni and Patterson and As- 
sociates, and Milton D. 
Pflueger, who also de- 
signed the new Letter- 
man General Hospital to 
be built at the Presidio. 


tal on Mountain boule- 
vard. 

The design calls for a 
four-storv base support- 
ing a five-story cross- 
shaped tower. 

Architects for the proj- 


Construction bids will 
be opened uext Novem- 
ber 3 on the S14 million, 
650-bed Navy Hospital to 
be built in Oakland on 
the grounds of the 
present Oak Knoll Hospi- 


. i-Y. 

"A Navy Second to None, Manned by a Personnel SVperidf-.to AH" 

Published aUVas'tTingto’rTTO'.'C., for FLEET -RESERVE ‘ASSOCIATION 
in the interest of the UNITED STATES NAVY and for the personnel 
of the NAVY and MARINE CORPS, Active, Fleet Reserve and Retired. 


Ground breaking for new u.s. 

Naval Hospital at Oakland, Calif, is 
planned for next month, October. 
RA-DM Harold J. Cokely, (MC) USN 
has announced the award of the con- 
tract for the $14.5 million 9-story 
hospital. 
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variety of sports they have never tried before. 
Georgian Garren, assistant counselor, gives tiny 
camper a lesson with bow and arrow. 
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^HE National Association for Retarded Children esti- 
mates that nearly six million persons, or three per- 
cent of the population, in the United States, are mental- 
ly retarded in some degree. Each year between 100,000 
and 200,000 of the babies bom are likely to become re- 
tarded. 

Of 'this retarded population, million are under 20 
years of age. Some two million of these are mildly re- 
tarded 

It is estimated that there are 75,000 mentally retarded 
children of military personnel. 


Despite a marked increase of interest and activity in 
behalf of the retarded and handicapped, there aren’t 
nearly e n o ugh personnel nor facilities to treat them. 
And, in the military, it is a “hard row to hoe.” 

In the first place, there is no authorization for the 
miliUry to take care of dependents. There is no provi- 
sign in the Medicare Bill which would bring help. The 
services have neither the finances nor the help to set 
up clinics. A few of the bases have provided assistance, 
but again, laclSjrf money (and personnel) stymies au- 
thorities. 

With the gittMp. need to solve problems such as 
Vietnam, SantoflRmingo, retention, retiree and reserve 
programs, the ffftitary lacks the time and resources to 
help the handicapped and mentally retarded child. 

To the anguished parent, the “greater need” is the 
child. Only the parent knows the suffering and the heart- 
aches. To the father — the dedicated military man — 
it sometimes means he has to leave the service in order 
to*get help for his child. 

On the outside there are hundreds of clinics spe- 
cializing in services for the handicapped child. The num- 
ber of beds ,in residential institutions has increased. 
Welfare agencies are more alert to the needs of the 
children, and are striving to provide necessary services, 
bA there still is not enough help or facilities. An esti- 
mated 26,000 children are on waiting lists to receive 
cdre. 

Legislation proposed by the late President Kennedy, 
has been passed, allocating funds for the expansion of 
activities on the federal, state and local levels for in- 
creased services for the retarded. But for the military 
such help has not been forthcoming. 

Several states, however, are extending to transient 
military families the opportunity to use specialized edu- 
cational facilities on the same basis available to state 
residents. Yet, military families have difficulty in estab- 
lishing- legal residence, meaning a longer wait and red 
tape to get help for their handicapped children. 

A Pentagon survey has shown that it takes an aver- 
age of $1235 a year for institutional care, that is, when it 
is available. The National Association for Retarded 
Children says medical facilities available to military 
families with handicapped children may have waiting 
lists up to a year. 

The Sea Services, like the Army and Air Force, de- 
pend mostly on help from the local level. The shortage 
of doctors is acute. 

To the father of a handicapped child — trying to do 
the best job for his branch of the service and his coun- 
try — the burden is tremendous. Only those affected 
can understand. 

The Navy Relief Society, the dependable, ever-ready 
organization that is the embodiment of the “Navy al- 
ways takes care of its own,” helps greatly. Handicapped 
children are financed during a caretaker status period 
until vacancies exist in therapy schools. 

Auxiliaries help on the local level. If the problems are 
insurmountable, cases are referred to Washington. 


Navy Relief, 
Auxiliaries 
Lend a Hand 

By Tony Neri 


.tqo^ As 
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Rear Admiral Raymond P. Hunter, vice president of 
the Navy Relief Society in Washington, cites many cases 
in which his office and the auxiliaries have helped. In 
the Washington area the Society has been able to place 
children in the School for Retarded at Edgemeade, Md. 

Hunter has seen many cases where the retarded and 
handicapped — receiving early treatment and special 
training — develop into happy, normal children. He 
told of a marine, father of mentally retarded twins, who 
had to moonlight to make ends meet. 

He was given help through the Navy Relief and one 
of the twins progressed so well she eventually was able 
to attend public schools. The other twin was placed in 
a state school. With this burden off his shoulders the 
Marine was able to stop moonlighting. 

Bethesda Facility 

On January 11 an agreement was reached between the 
Medical Department of the Navy and the Public Health 
Service (HEW) to set up a mental retardation out- 
patient facility for children of the military at the Na- 
tional Naval Medical Center, Bethesda, Md., to be run 
on a cooperative basis. 

The Navy is the primary provider of health services 
for the Navy and Marine Corps and the Public Health 

Service serves the Coast Guard. 

The facility, to be known as the Diagnostic and Study 
Unit, will be staffed by the National Institutes of Health, 
which is located across from the Naval Medical Center. 
NIH had hoped to have the facility in operation by Au- 
gust, but extended renovation has forced a delay until 
January. However, NIH already has a staff of seven 
and will have 15 by January. 

Research undertaken in the Diagnostic and Study Unit 
will be clinical in nature, and will concentrate on the 
biomedical and behavioral aspects of mental retardation. 
Programs carried out in the Unit will include diagnostic 
studies, parent counseling and guidance, and selected 
educational and therapeutic procedures for the retarded 
and their families. 

In addition, the Unit will be used to train clinical and 
research associates. 

Elsewhere the outlook for treatment or care as re- 
ported by local Naval authorities is as follows: 



Teen-age volunteers teach youngsters at Camp 
Kentan in the Blue Ridge Mountains of Virginia. 
The camp for mentally handicapped children and 
adults is operated by the American Red Cross. 


organizations assisting Naval families are the Child De- 
velopment clinic, the Junior League Speech School, the 
Easter Seal Clinic and the Family Service Agency. Par- 
ent counseling is given in the department of psychiatry 
at the Naval Hospital. The Hope School for Trainable Re- 
tarded Children is maintained by the Charleston school 
district. Additionally, six school districts within the 
Charleston area provide classes for educable retarded 
children. 

8th Naval District 

, it M fci 

Nearly 30 organizations have available services in the 
New Orleans and Louisiana area. These include the As- 
sociation for the Development of Pre-School Blind Chil- 
dren, the Association for Retarded Children of Greater 
New Orleans, the Children’s Bureau of New Orleans, the 
Crippled Children’s Hospital, the Family Service Society, 
the Institute of Mental Hygiene of the. City of New Or- 
leans, Jefferson Parish’s Department of Public Health 
and Welfare, Lighthouse for the Blind, the Louisiana 
Association for Retarded Children, the Society for Crip- 
pled Children, Louisiana state schools for blind, deaf and 
spastic children, Children’s House (for the mentally 
retarded), and the Evaluation Center for Exceptional 
Children. 

Corpus Christi, Tex. public schools have facilities for 
handicapped children at kindergarten, elementary and 
high school level. The kindergarten is sponsored by the 
Lions Club at no charge. The high school offers vocation- 
al training. In addition, a private non-profit habilitation 
center has been established for children over 12 who 
need to add more training to their special education 
classes. Tuition is based on ability to pay, the maximum 
being $40 per month. A new dormitory will be ready in 
September. For those not trainable or educable, the 
Corpus Christi Opportunity House provides care for 
children under 12. 

9th Naval District 

In the Chicago area, the Grove School for the Handi- 
capped is the only institution available. The school was 
started by Mrs. Edward J. Matson, and the teachers are 
parents of handicapped children, or who have close ex- 
perience with them. 

11th Naval District 


3rd Naval District 

Initial evaluation of cases is conducted at Naval hos- 
pitals and dispensaries, and then referred to civilian 
facilities when these are available. There are no funds 
nor facilities available for custodial care or training of 
retarded children within the district. 

4th Naval District 

Many facilities in the Pennsylvania-New Jersey area 
offer assistance, determined by the circumstances and 
specific needs of individual cases. Pennsylvania provides 
diagnostic evaluation and custodial care for children of 
military parents who are legal residents of the state. 


Children of service families in the San Diego area 
may use the many facilities and aid available to the 


jomrpurfity. 


12th Naval District 


For the San Francisco area, the Naval Hospital at 
Oakland conducts child guidance clinic for children of 
active duty armed service personnel and referral serv- 
ices for those of retired personnel. Children are re- 
ferred to the clinic whdn a medical officer feels that 
phychiatric or psychological studies are indicated or at 
the request of parents. They are also referred to the 
clinic by school counselors at all levels. The clinic, in 
Building 54, is open Monday through Friday. 


6th Naval District 

1 ajtil L 

In the Charleston, S.C. area, facilities include com- 
prehensive neurological, psychological and psychiatric 
evaluation at the Naval hospital and Child Evaluation 
Clinic, as well as pediatric service at the Medical Col- 
lege of South Carolina. This latter service is on a fee 
basis for children below age of seven. Anticipated is 
the construction of a state-operated diagnostic and eval- 
uation center to function as an integral part of a new 
Retarded Children’s Habilitation Center. Among th> 



During the past year, group psychotherapy for teen- 
agers and parents has supplemented the doctor-patient 
interview. Schools have reported marked improvement 
in behavior and achievement of children under treat- 
ment. 

Public schools offer classes for severely retarded chil- 
dren. Special schools are available for the educationally 
handicapped (those with IQ above the retarded level 
but with other behavior or emotional problems) Facili- 
ties are available to the orthopedically handicapped 
child at junior and senior high school levels. 
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Diagnostic and study unit planned 
for military deoendents at Bethesda 



For the newly-arrived serviceman in the Bay 
area who is the parent of a handicapped child, in- 
formation and guidance can be obtained from the 
Dept, of Special Education, Oakland Public 
Schools, 1025 Second Avenue, Oakland; Special^ -A 
Education Services, Alameda County School Dept., 

224 West Winton Avenue. Hayward; Supervisor in 
Charge, Physically Handicapped Services, San 
Francisco Schools, San Francisco. 


£ - -13th Naval District 


Help is available in this area in Portland, Ore., 
and Seattle, Wash. There are few active Navy 
and Marine personnel in other district states 
(Montana and Idaho). The United Good Neigh- 
bors agencies include many public and private 
care for the handicapped. 

UGN, 427 S. W. Eleventh Avenue, Portland 5, 
Ore., can provide a list of agencies for specific 
needs. Also, the School Social Work Dept, of Port- 
land Public Schools, Child Services Dept can 
help out. 

In each county in Washington, state law pro- 
\ ides for training facilities for handicapped chil- 
dren (including retarded) as part of the school 
system. The Community Services Division of the 
State Department of Institutions also maintains 33 
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child guidance clinics for disturbed children. The 
13th Naval District’s Chaplain’s Dept, can provide 
further information. 

14th Naval District 

Army Tripler General Hospital in the Hawaii 
area provides in-patient and out-patient care for 
dependents of all branches of the service, though 
physical problems of general nature may be han- 
dled by dispensaries. Hospital has pediatric serv- 
ice, performing initial examinations, and refers 
patients to various departments. Hospital also 
helps place physically retarded in Honolulu 
schools such as the Pohukaina School for the 
Handicapped. 

For mentally or emotionally retarded children, 
Tripler’s pediatric, psychiatric and social work 
sections work together in providing therapy. Hos- 
pital’s clinical psychiatrist conducts day-therapy 
sessions; chief of psychiatry and neurology holds 
child-psychiatry clinics, and group therapy is pro- 
vided for disturbed youngsters. 

Three clinics, special sessions and classes are 
in conjunction with treatment of physical illnes 
or retardations when necessary. Tripler’s social 
work section co-ordinates help through the family 
and the Hawaii Department of Education for ap- 
propriate schooling. 
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Helps 

Bridge the Chasm 

By William R. Smedberg III 

Vice Adm./USN; (ReU. 
President, N a vy c.Reli e £ ; Society 

The handicapped child' of a serVice family' pre- 
sents: many more unusual problems than" such a 
child does in the ordinary civilian family. A' mili- 
tary family seldom stays in a state long enough 
to establish resideriee and this is quite often a 
requirement^ to obtain state assistance or domiciliary 
care. od;"r> t. „• n nh ' 

Again) the schools for exceptional children vary 
all over the country and all over the world, for 
that matter, so that a service child may be uprooted 
from a very fruitful! environment and shifted to 
an area where his capabilities are not appreciated 
and his development falls behind. 

Military authorities have long recognized these 
problems, but have been unable to assist with 
government funds. In an attempt to partially fill 
this void, the Navy Relief Society has worked for 
many years with handicapped children of Navy and 
Marine Corps; families. This assistance has been 
for speech clinics, hearing clinics, cerebral palsied 
chudren, children requiring prosthetic devices, psy- 
.matric care, special equipment to achieve mobility 
a u#l iIity ’ and a11 manner of assistance to enable 
a child to approach a normal life. For those whose 
capabilities are so limited as to preclude a normal 
life, and absorption in the family, the Society has 
helped bridge the chasm between care in the home 
and institutional care. 

The policy of the Society is such that care for 
chronic diseases or ailments cannot be sustained 
but when the prognosis is favorable, the Society 
continues its aid and seeks every means by which 
they can bring this 'child out of abnormality into 
a useful life. Recognizing that a helpless child in 
ac * lv ? normal family can create problems that 
become intolerable at times, the Society has helped 
many, many families place their little exceptional 
children in a special home to care for them whilst 
awaiting a place in a state institution. 

It is not fair to burden the other children of 
the family with a problem that demands the parents’ 
every waking moment and it is far better to place 
this child in a home where his needs will be met 
so that the parents may devote their time to raising 
their more fortunate children. 

The Navy Relief Society does not have a facility 
or special formal program to care for these handi- 
capped children, but this is considered a routine 
part of our work. Our 52 auxiliaries scattered over 
the world, manned by a few employees, including 
a strong force of Navy Relief Society visiting nurses 
and by many volunteers, work with the parents 
when these cases come to their attention and for- 
ward the information to Headquarters. Then, in 
cooperation with the Auxiliary, the American Red 
Cross and Headquarters, the resources that are avail- 
able to this family are investigated and the plan 
best suited to the case is recommended to the par- 
ents and assistance offered theifc Jiju 
— y ' 
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State Aid 

Military families seeking in- 
formation about help available 
to them for exceptional children 
in the various states, sihould 
write to the State Department 
of Health in the state in which 
they are, or are about to be 
stationed, as quickly as possible. 
Most states will send a brochure 
listing the location of schools and 
aid available. The waiting period 
for acceptance may be a year or 
more. 
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• • • Man Alive • • . 


Oakland Naval Hospital lost a benefactress this week 
when Lafayette’s Mrs. Margaret Bainbridge died at 
age 85. She’d hand-knitted more than 250 afghans for 
patients . . . Near Richmond a married couple got 
into a doozy of a fight which started, deputies reported, 
when the wife snatched her husband's whiskey bottle 
out of his hand and poured the contents down the sink. 
Many a fight has started over less. . . . San Leand 
Thelma Crane, shopping in Capwell’s, bought a 
from — Thelma Crane. The two women discovered the 
had the same name, each has an in-law named Mark) 
and a son (and son-in-law) named Stephen. 
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Surprise, Surprise, 
She Won The Prize 


The most surprised person 
in Oakland today to Ijear that 
Dorry Ellis Coppafetta had 
been named High ScB6bl' Jour- 
nalism Teacher of thS'Year— 
was Dorry Coppoletta. 

‘ Oh, I’m so happy— ’when 
did this happen? Nobody told 
me,” she said when The Trib- 
une "called to ask ^hat she 
was 1 going to do yrith the 
$1,000 award. ’ " 

Mrs. Coppoletta. * teaches 
English and journalism at 
Oakland Technical High 
School,' she is ,3. member of 
Governor Br^iyp’s advisory 
panel to promote [higher teach- 
ing standards,, and she was 
named a Wall Street Journal 
fellow in journalism in 1964. 

The award was made by 
The Newspaper Fund, which 
is wholly supported by the 
Journal, with 35 lesser awards 
in its annual program for 
teachers of journalism, for 
their performance in their 
and their communities. 

)f course i I knew I was a 
11 Street Journal fellow,” 
isaid, ‘‘but there are a lot 
„ as throughout the country. 

“The awards were supposed 
to be announced Sept. 1, and 
I just thought, well, they 
must have announced it, and 
another one of those eastern- 
ers or midwestemers got it! 

“It’s interesting that they 
decided to give it to some- 
one from California. It will 
mean a lot to my students.” 

In the six years of the 
awards, she is the first west- 
erner and the third woman 
to be given the top prize. 
She plans to use it to study 
for her doctorate in journal- 
ism, while continuing 
teach. 


to 


Her journalism career has 
included magazine work in 
New York while she was still 
“just a scared little kid from 
California,” and heading the 
women’s press corps for 
NATO, in the Southern Euro- 
pean Command. 

“Everything that’s happened 
to me in journalism has been 
a question of being in the 
right place at the right time,” 
she said, “I didn’t have any 
more talent than anyone else 
— and working hard as the 
dickens, of course.” 

She went east in the ’40s 
at the end of her junior year 
at U.C. as result of winning 
^Mademoiselle magazine con- 
test, and became assistant 
beauty editor of a magazine 
called My Baby. “The offices 
were over the Stork Club, real- 
ly they were,” she recalled. 
Fleur Cowles was her im- 
mediate superior. 

When Anita Colby went to 
Hollywood in 1948 Dorry re- 
replaced her as beauty and 
fashion editor of Photoplay 
Magazine and TV-Radio Mir- 
ror. 

She had married a young 
doctor, Jay Coppoletta, and 
when he was sent overseas 
with the Navy in 1953 she ap- 
plied for a job with NATO— 
and got the top one. 

There she became a friend 
of Ambassador Clare Boothe 
Luce, and also her stand-in 
for some of the speeches Mrs. 
Luce was called on to make. 
“She would write them, all 
I’d do was read them,” said 
Dorry, “she was a very exact- 
ing journalist. Up to the last 
minute I’d get telegrams say- 
ing, ‘kill last graph, insert 
this,’ and things like that.” 

Mrs. Coppoletta went back 


to the University of California 
when her husband Was as- 
signed to Oakland Naval' Hos- 
pital. She graduated in 1959, 
“and that always throws my 
students,” she said, “they 
think I’m awfully young.” 

She took her master’s de- 
gree in journalism. “I never 
thought of teaching,” she ex- 
plained, “but' they got me a 
Ford Foundation grant. The 
foundation was looking for 
professional journalists to lure 
them into teaching.” 

She has a sister who is a 
newpaperwoman in the East, 
Kathleen Backus, of The Rec- 
ord, Northern New Jersey’s 
largest paper. Her mother, 
Mrs. Paul George Ellis, now 
lives with another sister, Mrs. 
Robert Schram, of Ridge- 
wood, N.J. 

“Because I love journal- 
ism,” she said, “I love work- 
ing with these young kids. 
And the whole idea is to re- 
cruit them into this same fas- 
cinating life we’ve been able 
to enjoy.” 

She was recruited early— 
as a reporter on The Daily 
Californian anif the Blue and 
Gold before she went to New 
York. She was president of 
Theta Sigma Phi, women’s 
professional journalistic so- 
ciety, at U.C., and is now 
president of the local alum- 
nae group. 

Other teachers receiving 
lesser awards were Charles 
D. Bloch of Stagg High ScftJol, 
Stockton; Sister M. .Paul 
Mehegan, Immaculate Con- 
ception Academy, San Fran- 
cisco, both winning $50 
awards; and Robert T. Miku- 
lewicz, Pleasant Hill High 
School, honorable mention. 




THE 


WEATHER 


Ba,y Area: Fair and warm. 
Small craft warnings for north- 
east winds 25-40 m.p.h. decreas- 
ing tonight. High temperature 
today 80-88; low 55-60. See 
Page 14. 
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Hospital Peril 

High north winds whipping through the East 
Bay ripped loose a power line and touched off a 
grass fire that threatened the buildings of Oak- 
land Naval Hospital and cut off power to a por- 
tion of the institution early today. 

The winds broke countless power and tele- 
phone lines, igniting dozens of brush fires from 
Oakland to Livermore. 
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Listening at 


CONCORD— Although Gerald 
(Jerry) Lewis is just back from 
Hawaii he is not talking about 
swaying palm trees and hula 
dancers. 

The little talking he does is 
about the listening he did in 
T r i p 1 e r General Hospital to 
scores of young Americans 
wounded in Viet Nam. 

One of them is his middle 


son, Robert, 19 , a Marine recov- 
ering from extensive shrapnel 
wounds. 

“He’s going to be all right. 
He’s one of the lucky ones,” 
Lewis said. “The wife and I 
hope they send him to Oak 
Knoll where we can visit him.” 

The elder Lewis, who runs the 
police sub-station near Clayton, 
feels at home in military hos- 
pitals. He spent 11 months in 
Oak Knoll in 1956 after losing 
his legs in a tank training ac- 
cident. The incident did not 
stop his oldest son from becom- 
ing an Army tank man in Eu- 
rope. 

And Jerry was hospitalized 
once in Hawaii. That , was 20- 
some years ago after Guadal- 
canal, Tarawa, Saipan, — for 
three months. He still has a bul- 
let in his hip. 

Korea went better for him. 
Sweat and fear, but no blood. 

Now 45, the former Marine 
gunnery sergeant believes Viet 
nam “has to be the roughest of 
them all. With enemy all 
around our kids don’t know 
which is which. We have to 
play the game humane. 


“I’m proud of Robert. Fifty- 
two patrols. He was a wrestler 
at Del Valle High but he’s not 
a big kid at all.” 

The senior Lewis thinks 
“everybody in this country ought 
to go over to Travis (Air Force 
Base) and watch those fine 
young men, white, colored and 
oriental, ship out. Wonderful 
young ones.” 

But Tripler is different. 

“The day I left they brought 
in 75 from Viet Nam. Real bad. 

“Before that I listened for 
two days and nights without 
asking a question. The kids were 
bugged after hot, sticky days 
of combat, by being harassed all 
night. They look old and worn. 
They’re men now.” 

The ex-guntiery sergeant is 
an easy-going . type but some 
things bug him, too. With rising 
blood-pressure visible on his 
face as he said: 

“Every one of those kids knew 
why he was in Viet Nam. What 
they don’t understand is these 
little train-stoppers and draft- 
card-rippers here, the ones who 
decide which laws to ignore. 

“I’m a simple Okie but I’d 
love to tiy to talk to those train- 
stoppers." Grown men, acting 
like that. Of course, with a police 
job, I wouldn’t be eligible to 
talk to them.” 

The blood pressure seemed to 
recede and another thought 
emerged. 

“It’s going to take some time 
for those Army, Marine and Air 
Force kids to get healthy again 






JERRY LEWIS AFTER TALK WITH WOUNDED SON 

He keeps photo of Marine son in Clayton office 
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Continued from Cage 1 




but as I listened to them I 
remembered what happened to 
the zoot suiters in L.A. in World 
War II when some of my friends 
came home. 
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“You know, when this new 
batch gets home I wouldn’t be 
surprised if there’s a sudden 
drop-off in things like train- 
stopping,” the ex-sergeant said. 



roads in the face- of -th 
dange r - 

was contaii 

* « 
it had raced 

Jiomes on Jet 

'2 

ers b'at- 
" timber 
atea on 
Mt”Qjabfo tl 
' out more tM 
'•/ 

[vision of Forestr 1 . 

„ that a 54-mile- 

f >ind had whipped the 
If control on its east and 
indaries. “We're trying 
' to sbve the park," 
said the spokesman, “jf 
the north wind continues the sit- 
uation will become serious.” 

Dozens of small fires, the 
majority touched off by sparks 
from broken power lines, were 
quickly extinguished. 

Oakland firemen, many of 
them called back to work a 
double shift, brought a 10-acre 
brush fire at Grizzly Peak and 
Skyline Boulevards under con- 
trol after a 5%-hour battle. 

For a time the Oakland Naval 
Hospital was threatened by a 
brushfire that broke out at 12:30 
a.m., but Oakland firemen and 
50 naval volunteers using hand 
extinguishers beat back the 
blaze. ^ 

At Milpitas, a grassfire that 
broke out shortly after 5 a.m. 
roared over 300 acres before it 
was brought under control. 

,-4 'The blaze destroyed a num- 
ber of outbuildings east. of Cala- 
mi vefas and Evans Roads*. 
TROUBLE SPOT 

•jfif " The wind toppled tree*, and 
sent; broken branches smashing 
down on power lines, blacking 
out thousands of homes in Ala- 
. meda and Contra Costa Coun- 
I ties for hours. * v 

The Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company put on all available 
crews and opened its offices in 
Hayward, Fremont, Richmond 
and Oakland on a daytime basis 
to answer complaints. 


« 
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Cheese blintzes from Israel, sausage 
links from Vienna and sweet rolls from 
Denmark were among international 
menu items when newcomers and "old 
salts" boarded thegtiod ship U.S.S. Oak 
Knoll for q^ jm pagne brunch given by 
Oak Knol^Hospital- Officers' Wives Club. 
The festive occasion honored 1 50 mem- 
bers who have traveled or will travel to 
foreign lands as their husbands carry out 
assignments for Navy Medical Depart- 
ment, Mrs. Harold J. Cokely, wife of the 
tftospitJl's commanding officer, was off i- 
< oqagiaj hcjstess with Mrs. Sidney -Arje, the 


Ml 


executive officer's wife, assisting,. Shown 
it the'group's opening event are (from 
left) Mmes. John Dunkelberg, Charles 
Schutt, Francis Barham, Carl Healer and 
Thomas Malueg. 
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It's Navy 
tartford 

General and 
H. Gingles 
of Rear Ad- 
rs. Harold J. 
the j -tjtanlord- 


will be 1 
miral 
Cokely 

Navy game Saturday. 

General Gingles Is 'coin 
manding officer of Letter 
man Army Hospital 




A d m i ra 1 Cokely is 
mande r of: the Oaklan 
val Hospital. 

They will join more than 
100 members of the Navy 
hospital staff who will make 
the trip to Paio Alto in char- 
tered buses and return to 
the hospital officers’ club 
for a dinner dance. 


I 


O 
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the whole thing is cleared away, a new 
structure— 9 stories tall, with 650 beds— 

been transferred to interim facilities on 1 
the site. 


a ry Admiral Harold J. Cokely, com- 
mander of the Oakland Naval Hospital 
atJ3750 Mountain boulevard, took the 
controls of this bulldozer yesterd^v* to 
begin demolition of the hospital., When '■ 


Progress 




/ 



THROTTLE— -Rear Adm. Demolition is to be complete" irTtwo 
Harold J. Cokely mans a bulldozer to weeks, with cdnstruction of the 650- 
start demolition of- old buildir^that Led hospital to 'begin in early Decem- 
occupy sile for new mofti-milMn cfeO' ber, the hospital commander said 
lar, nine-story Oakland Naval Hospital. 
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Marine Patients Will Mark 
190th Birthday of Corps 


The Marine Corps is 190 years 
old Wednesday. 

And for Marines at Oakland 
Naval Hospital, it will be a spe- 
cial birthday. 

There are 90 of them at the 
hospital — 40 recovering from 
wounds suffered in Viet Nairn 

Col. Elliott Wilson, USMC, 
commanding officer of the Ma- 
rine Barracks at Treasure Is- 
land, will be the senior Leath- 
erneck on hand to help cele- 


brate the birthday. Head Adm. 
H J. Cokelv, commanding offi- 
cer of the Naval Hospital,-: will 
be the guest of hopor . fa 

There will be a giant-size 
birthdav cake reserved to tfjp pa- 
tients by pretty, airline Stew- 
ardesses, and the oast nf Kiss 
Me Kate — now at the Hyatt 
Music Theater in Burlingame— 
will pass out tickets to the play. 

Eight Purple Hearts will be 
[awarded Viet Nam veterans to 
highlight the celebration. 


.# 
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That line the other day about no surviving Oaklanders 
who served aboard the cruiser USS Oakland? No, I 
won’t take it back, but some former crew members from 
other parts of the East Bay have been found by Wally 
Abernathy for today’s dedication of the ship’s mast at 
Jack London Square— Rear Adm. (Ret) Allen P. Calvert, 
who was skipper, now in Oakland Nayal Hospital; 
George Oakes, the Hayward publisher; Vic Matusek of 
Concord, who was navigator aboard; Dr. Stephen Jensen, 
the Orinda dentist; H. C. Capwell, a Livermore Radia- 
tion Laboratory worker; San Leandro’s Ray Fouche and 
Hayward’s Robert H. Taylor . . . . And that line about 
Philadelphia scrapple and how it sounds inedible? El 
Cerrito’s E. Ellsworth Seiberts lug 30 pounds back here 
with them after every trip, stick it iq the freezer and 
serve it at breakfast with fried apples and scrambled 
eggs. 

It still sounds inedible, but then I’m unjustifiably 
prejudiced. 




vv 
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A Thank You 

/ . A 

Young Sailor 

By JOHN HARRIS 

ABOARD USS MIDWAY, OFF VIETNAM-Everyone 
knew the name: Aviation Seaman Jerry Terry. 

When the captain mentioned Jerry’s name over the 
ship’s address system, total silence ensued. 

In the wardroom, behind their spotless linen and 
gleaming silverware, the ship’s officers many of them 
combat flyers— sat motionless. 

On July 27 Jerry, aged 20, was driving a tracton across 
the darkened flight deck of this great aircraft carrier. He 
apparently failed to see the lights warning that a deck ele- 
vator wsflijowO. 

THE -TRACTOR plunged into the elevator shaft, pin- 
ning Jerry under it. 

Jerry lost both legs. ... , 

Now Capt. James M. O’Brien, commanding officer of 

the Midway, had received a letter from Jerry. 

Itcame frqgn Ward 76-a. U.S. %al Hospital, Oak- 
land. Calif. . J, ' v, . 

CAPTAIN CrBRIEN read the letter to his crew 

"Dear Captain O'Brien: . . 

“I have delayed writing until now. I am walking and 
doing everything’ I used to excpet I can’t lift heavy things. 

1 am still at the hospital but it won’t be much longer be- 
fore I am out of the hospital for good. * 

“I want to thank you for keeping my wifqg| 
informed on my condition when I was inj urj l 
please express my thanks to all the ship s per. 
the bonds. I can never thank you and everyone! 

' iaV "There is no better group of guys than there an^ou 
the Midway. I think the world of all of you and I am going 
to be waiting on the pier for the ship to pull in at Alameda, 
so hurrv and come home# 

“I say a little prayer for you and then 1 know every- 
thing wU be all right, and all of you will return home saf- 

‘ .‘-well. I will close for now. Sir, please thank the doctor 
fore me also the corpsmen, and V-l, and thank you sir. 

‘•God bless you. . Y m ... 



■Hr ^ i , 

wW i 

__ mmlsM 

l SAY A LITTLE PRAYER FOR YOU' 

Jerry Terry wants to see nis old Midway pals again 

THIS LETTER was received at sea. where the Mid- 
way is conducting attack operations against the Viet Cong 

f ^Cprpsmmf are navy medic&^V-l’ - is the ship’s depart- 

%®^S J rtU V M& collected §2700 in savings 

b0ndS c!?.' J ! 1 l,Tv has been at ‘Oakland Naval Hospital 
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Veterans 
Yule Drive 
Starts 
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Somewhere in Viet Nprtfctodtoy 
an American sei vicemm-wJ s 
wounded. Another was’Mrf ,v|s- 
terday, and still another wi If be 

Ml ¥ 


men 


l recover 


hit tomorrow. 

Many of these 
quickly. 

They are among the lucky 
Others are not. •< 

They lose arms and legs; or 
they are .crippled from metal 
that hits jja&.vitabspart of the 
delicate makeup wf a human 
being. 1 

They ait tin different than 
men that proceeded them be- 
fore in World .jVVars 1 and II, 
and Korea 

NEVER RECOVERED 

Some of the-f men never 
fully recovered either. 

And that is why a group of 
Easlbay citizens formed 42 years 
ago — In show these men we 
care; to show them we haven't 
forgotten. 

The group is called the Vet- 
eran Hospitals’ Christmas Com- 
mittee. 

For 41 of these 42 years, they 
have made Christmas more than 
a word for men in Oakland Na- 
val and Livermore Veteran Hos- 
pitali, 

IhjsijChristmas, they hope to 
|e that record. 

,^ r want to decorate every 
ward of 'the two hospitals, and 
"'ey want to stage a’ nrofes- 
tial Christmas variety 'show 
the two facilities. 

They want, ‘‘ too. to load the 
bags of volunteer Santa /Clauses 
to give every patient a gift. 

A G.l. CHRISTMAS 

They want Christmas to be 
Christmas for the G. I.'s. 

It will take $17,750, they say, 
to do this. 

So they want help. 

Today marks the start of the 
annual drive to meet this goal. 

There are approximately 1,200 
men in the two hospitals — 
many of them veterans of the 
current war in Viet Nam. 

Last year, 500 committee vol 
unteers worked on the project 
This year, more are expected 
A total of 2,731 persons and or 
ganizations donated to the cause. 

The motto is, “Give To Those 
Who Gave” 

It might be appropriate to 
add, "And to those who will 
give." for a G. I. will be wound- 
ed tomorrow in Viet Nam. 

But he won't forget Christ- 
mas. jk 

It is hoped he, in turn, won't 
be forgotten. 
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TWO MARINE CASUALTIES OF VIETNAM FIGHTING 

Col. R. J. Tunnell Jr. (left) and Sgt. Bud Hurst. 
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Red Cross' 
Anna Mahony 
Dies at 59 

BERKELEY — Anna M. Ma- 
hony executive director of the 
Berkeley Chapter of American 
Red Cross, died yesterday in 
her home. She was 59. • 

She started her Red Cross 
career in 1943 as an assistant 
program director in Alaska -- 
During the next eight -Jj 
she was recreation dire&M*^ 
Oakland Naval Hospital®** 
Letterman Hospital in Sar. 
cisco. 

Before her move to Beigslt 
in September 1961, she w tog 
ecutive director of the Bern r 
County Chapter and serv xo 
supervising capacities in th? r v 
Cross blood programs in ) u £ 
ington, W. Va., and Maine, i. P 
Miss- Mahony, whho liveds 
1310 Albina Ave., Berkeley, ' 
survived by a brother, Pan 3 ’ 
New York City. 

Friends are invited to , 
their last respects at the 
Nary Chapel, 3030 Telegr 
Ave., until 10 o'clock toni^ 
The funeral will be in 'New Yd* 


War's Scars 
Mar Marine 
Celebration 


By TOM FLYNN 
Tribune Military Writer 

It was supposed to be a fes- 
tive affair. 

The theater at Oakland Naval 
Hospital was gaily hung with 
colorful crepe streamers. 

There was a pretty cake deco- 
rated with a frosting Marine 
Corps emblem in observance of 
the Corps’ 190th anniversary. 

There were medals to be 
awarded, a drum and bugle 
team to perform, pretty airline 
stewardesses and members of 
the cast of “My Fair Lady” 
who volunteered to help serve 
the cake and punch. 

But despite the asceptic and 
festive surroundings, the build- 
ing seemed to reek with the 
odor of rice paddies and sweat 
and a dirty war thousands of 
miles away. 

SIGHTS OF WAR 

There were the sights of war 
—a row of 14 men who sat quiet- 
ly waiting for the ceremonies to 
begin. 

Some were missing one leg, 
others had lost both. One young 
Marine was stooped over from 
a crippling wound* he had re- 
ceived on a patrol in Viet Nam. 

Marine Lt. .Col. Sftbert Tun- 
nell was one of them; 

For what happened to him on 
October 1 of this year, his coun- 
try pinned a Purple Heart on 
the lapel of his hospital bath- 
robe. 

STEPS ON MINE 

He was leading a patrol of 15 
men from his headquarters at 
Da Nang air base planning an 
operation against the Viet Cong 
when he stepped on a crude 
guerrilla mine. 

It took off one of his legs just 
below the knee. And riddled one 
of his arms. 

He smiled and stuck out his 
hand in greeting but grimaced 



A PURPLE HEART FOR CPL. ROBERT DOUGLAS 

Rear Adm. H. J. Cokely pinned medal on Oaklander. 


at even the lightest handshake. 
There were steel pins holding 
it together. 

Sgt. Bud E. Hurst, a 27-year- 
old Marine veteran from Lodi, 
got his Purple Heart during the 
birthday ceremonies. He 
stepped on a mine and while he 
didn’t lose a leg, he’ll probably 
never be thji^me again. 
WOUNDS ON MPNP 

There were other* more than 
40 in the room, who were recov- 
ering from wounds suffered in 
Viet Nam. 

They smiled and chatted with 


the stewardesses and newsmen 
who moved through the room. 
They nibbled at cake and drank 
coffee and told jokes. 

Then, the party was over, the 
room emptied, and the guests 
left. 

Nurses helped roll the wheel- 
chair patients out a side en- 
trance to the building. 

A half dozen sat in the sun, 
smoking and waiting. 

They didn’t talk as the long 
gray Navy ambulance came 
down from their wards to re- 
turn them to bed. 
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Support Christmas Committee 


Three cheers for the Eastbay’s Vet- 
erans Hospital Committee. For 41 years 
the committee has been bringing extra 
fun, warmth and feeling into the Christ- 
mas season for servicemen confined to 
the Oakland Naval and Livermore Vet- 
erans Hospitals. 

This year the group will make it .42 


years. 






Judging from announced plans It will 
be a special year — and expensive. The 
budget calls for $17,750. 

Donations, without which the project 
would not be possible, should be sent to: 
Veterans Christmas Committee, 4444 E. 
14th, Oakland. % ' 

The committee, composed of volun- 
teers, is determined to Wkp this a Christ- 
mas season that wounded Servicemen at 
the two hospitals won t sjurn forget. There 
are about 1,200 men in the two facilities. « 
Many received their wounds in Viet Nam. 


The organization plans to decorate ev- 
ery ward in the two hospitals, stage a 
professional variety show at both places 
and provide a gift for every patient. 

A veterans . hospital can be a lonely 
place daring the Christmas season. The 
hospital personnel make an effort to 
brighten the wards and do what they can 
for the occasion. But Christmas is that 
special time of the yea; when thoughts 
of family and friends are focused in a 
man’s mind! 

When it is not always possible for a 
wpunded serviceman to be with his loved 
ones during this joyous time of the year, 
the next best thing is for him to know 
that he has not been forgotten. 

The committee’s motto this year is: 
*.‘4iye to Those Who Gave.” 

We all can do our part by supporting 
the Veterans Christmas Committee. 


Minor Surgery for Nimitz 


V FI oet Admiral Chester W. 
Nimitz underwent minor 
^back surgery two weeks ago 
and is recuperating at Oak- 
1 a n d Naval Hospital, The 
Chronicle learned last night. 


A Navy spokesman said 
the five star admiral is mak- 
ing a “rapid recovery” and 
probably will be allowed to 
return to his Yerba Buena Is- 
land home sometime next 


V 


week. 

The operation was de- 
scribed as minor surgery to 
correct a back problem that 
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centlv. 

The spokesman said news 
of the operation was withheld 
had been giving the 80-year- at the request of the admi- 


old Nimitz some trouble re-lral’s family. 


(Dakiatriiil&QrrtbuttV Sat., Nov. 20, 1965 


Doctors Reveal’, 

V :«f$! 

Nimitz Surgery 

Fleet Adm. ChesterW. Nim- 
itz, 80, is recuperating at Oak- 
land Naval Hospital from a mi- 
j nor back operation of two weeks 
[ ago, doctors disclosed today. 

A Navy spokesman said the 
operation was kept secwLat the 
retjuest of NimiU^fafrtiiy be- 
—pse the wasjjios- 

tali/ed, hdPfltt so' many get 
well telegrams, 'letters and cards 
that it took 1 the admiral longer 
to answer them than to recover. 
l} The spokesman said the five- 
star admiral was making a ra^id 
recovery and probably would be 
allowed to rgturn next week to 
is home on Yerba Buena Island. 


Adm. Nimitz Gains 

After Back Surgery 

SAN FRANCISCO (UPI) 
—Fleet Adm. Chester W 
Nimitz, 80, Pacific cpmman- 
der during World War II, is 
recovering from a minor 
operation at Oakland Naval 
Hospital, it was earned- Fi> 
ay. 

jhe Navy said Nimitz un- 
derwent back surgery two 
weeks ago for an ’ailment 
that has been bothering him. 


i 
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Rear Admiral A. P. Calvert 
Dies; World War II Hero 
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Rear Admiral I 
Allen Philip 
Calvert Dies 


pvrkitifv Rpar Adm Al- , He is survived by his widow, I dun, of Santa Monica. 
BERKELEY— Rear Acim. a Allen, of' Memorial services will 

len P. Calvert (ret.), onetime a Va and a step - at 2 p.m. Thursday 

skipper of the USS Oakland. | dau ' gh ter, Catherine Lock Bur- 1 Treasure Island Chapel. 

died at the Oakland Naval Hos- 1 ===== 

pital yesterday, two days after 

a memorial dedication of his 

ship's mast at Jack London 

Square. 

His World War II service also 
included command of the flo- 
tilla of PT boats injh§ Solomon 
Islands in which the late Presi- 
dent John F. KetoWy won his 
Bronze Star for hejfljjim. 

One of the islands in the chain 
was named Calverlfcville in the 
admiral's honor. The destroyer 
Craven was another of his com- 
mands. j 

He was the third and last 
skipper of the ship named for 
Oakland which fought through 
a dozen major World War II 
battles. When the USS Oakland 
returned home crewmen boasted 
“They never laid a glove on 
her.” 

ANNAPOLIS GRADUATE 
The illness which . led to his 
death at 63 prevented him from 
attending ceremonies Friday 
honoring his ship and the men 
i who fought aboard her. 

! Admiral Calvert was within 
i spyglass distance of the Battle- 
ship Missouri in Tokyo Bay, 
j listening to ship’s radios on the 
USS Oakland, as ceremonies 
ending World War II took place 
| on the Missouri. 

. A native o. Michigan, he grad- 
j uated from the Naval Academy 
' at Annapolis in 1924. As a lieu- 
tenant he earned an M.S. in en- 
gineering at Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

Under Adm. Calvert’s com- 
mand the USS Oakland was in- 
volved in many of her 10 “star” 
operations which included the 
sinking of a Japanese destroyer 
and transport vessel, bombard- 
ment of the enemy mainland 
and assistance in knocking down 
! 16 Japanese aircraft. 

30 YEARS SERVICE 

After 30 years nava| service 
he retired in 1954 after a brief, 
final period as commander of 
the Pacific Reserve fleet. 

In 1955 he become Chairman 
of 'the Engineering Department 
at Oakland Junior College, a 
post he held until shortly before 
his death. . 

One of his students, many of 
whom were former N%vy men, 
said of him: “A grand guy, 
none of that ‘Now hear this!! 
stuff. It would have bieen won- 
derful to have been on his ship.” 

While on General Douglas 
MacArthur’s staff in the Pacific 
he was awarded th<e Distin- 
guished Service Medal|. He also 
won the Victory M(edal and 
| many battle citations, 
j He resided at 2816 Claremont 
I Ave. 
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be held 
at the 


Rear Admiral Allen Phil- 
ip Calvert, retired died 
early yesterday at the Oak 
Knoll Naval Hospital, Oak-v 
land. IfeyBs 64. 

AdmiW Calvert's distm 
guished combat record in' 
World War II included ^he 
command of a flotilla of PT 
| boats in the Solomon Is- 
lands squadron in which the 
late President Kennedy 
served. 

One of the villages in the 
Solomons has been named 
"Calvertsville” after Admir- 
al Calvert. > 

Another distinction in his 
record was ttie award of the 
Distinguished’ Service Medal 
from the Army, for his as- i 
sistance to that organization j 
while on the staff of General 
Douglas MacArthur in the 
Guadalcanal campaign. 

Admiral Calvert was a 
1924 graduate of the United 
States Naval Academy. He 
also was graduated from the 
National War College and 
had post-graduate work in 
marine engineei'ing. 

During World War II, he 
commanded the destroyer 
Craven. He retired from the 
Navy in 1954. 

SURVIVORS 

He lived at 2816 Claremont 
avenue in Berkeley. He is 
survived by his wife, Kath- 
erine; a son. Dr. Allen S. 
Calvert of Alexandria, Va.; 
and a stepdaughter, Cather- 
ine Burdun of Santa Monica? 

Interment will take ptefee 
Thursday in the Arlington 
National .Cemetery. Memoir 
al .services wjjl be held at 
the U.S. Navy Memorial 
Chapel on -Treasure Island 
at a time to be announced. 

Contributions to any blood- 
donor organization are pre- 
ferred. 
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VETS CHRISTMAS FUND 

He Calls It 


But- 


Freddy Bell. 18. d'dnt wan 
his ' dud” hand grenade to kill 
a fellow Marine, so he did what 
he calls today “a stupid thing. 

He picked it up trom * fl 
in VietNam and started to de 
fuse it himself. 

AnTthe^-year-oM lance cor- 
poral probably relives those ag^ 

0 agat g from 0 hTbed in Oakland 

N 5S grenacte took ins right 
arm from the elbow down his 
right leg. and two fingers of his 

le --We a w d ere set up in a perime- 
ter, and had been getting snipei j 
fire ” he recalled, telling of 
October night he spent m a 
dte h„«rDaNan| ndres 

lightning went oft. 
running to- 


Give -For Those Who Gave 

lS Hospitals Christmas Committee, 


fcrans 

g East 14th St., 

Oakland 1, California, 94601 
Oakland i, „ Merry Christmas” 

’ This is my way ? f and women in Ma- 
to the wounded and and veterans hos- 

meda County s two military 

Here is my gift of $ — ^ertainment and 
SS££' 1SS- lor these men and women. 

name 

ADDRESS 


. ur . w p. Wheeler 


. 15.00 
i* 5.00 
A 10.00 

husband Bill Boucher 


ley 


Beal 

Iter 


10.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.00 
. 5.00 
5.00 
. 10.00 

5.00 

2.00 
2.00 
3.00 


| Minni A. Fannon 
Jean Del-air 
i I Colstao 
Elsie AAoora|“ 

Winifred R- ■ 

Emma M. 

Robert M 

Mandega M. 

{? r r *j i d8 Meri 

Frank Paulson 0 . Cortb, W. W. » 

in memory of Harry u. ^5.00 

1.00 
1.00 
10.00 
1.00 
5.00 
5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

25.00 
2.50 

1.00 
5.00 
5.00 

IMIIWH. cotem^r c. Miller ..... »•« 


| i u... f. J. Sandy. 

1 Ma r 'v E Clemw1 

: MS Fmilv McMurray .-- 

R V:: “ 

Leo Seiigman 

Bel, 

!«? and rVn E. 

1 1 Indy's. Raymond L. Simmonds 


5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

3.00 

5.00 


‘It was 
A flash of 
and I saw a man 

I threw one grenade, but for 
some reason it didn t go o ■ 

™ threw another one, and I 

think I gpt ,h' m ; , 




nff , booby traps, or were victims Of 

fted ten ‘Ur there f or ' six 1 enemy jjjg- have plans, for 


Mr. and Mrs. d( 

Harold B. p ” k H ' 

Mrs.” g! l"' D owning 

Eavina "and Irene Isert 

c A Ingrim .... 10.00 

j s Birch ..... 5.00 

Cora Pompeo 1.00 

Olive S. Kinlev 

•j s Navy Retired 

Helen Floetsch 

ALAMEDA 

Hell w. Stmgle 

Barbara Gresn 
Mrs. Edith Hess 
Louise Andreuccettl 
HAYWARD 
' F W. Fiedler 

L^VrA 

Malta# ,rK - 


2.00 

1.00 

2.00 

3.00 

1.00 
2.50 

5.00 
2.50 

10.00 


Russ 
piedmont 
j A. Halliday 
1 Mrs. Lawrence S. 


Fletcher 


ssrt tmm in 


hours. 

“It was a F l '- V .y — * Their uun>w«“ — - - , n( t 

the W . the Marine 


stssSigi 


Georgia Mon'ernat^ 
Mr. and Mrs. Jonn 
p l Rairdory l-t 
R r and Sara- Dunn 
K< - Osborn 


A Northrup 
U.S. Navy, Ret. 


5.00 
25.00 

5.00 

25.00 

. 3.00 
1.00 
5.00 
10.00 
5.00 


0. 544, 
15.00 


— « i \j • - ion Auxiliary, Unit 

about a year ago. ^ of comndttee'is making its annu 1 Kg Le8ion Auxlll , ry child ! 

always help !d we. ^ has gone 0 n since . ^<*W.u.rv Nation,. 


•We 


were a 
we’d 


each other' out in tough spots. The ^ {"‘’Members hope 
We had a top company " continU e it as long as there 

Fr v tt y Tam" ton^Uy. he , a need.^ ^ need $l77? |W 

'" iss es it. mostly because of the J W work; decorating Oak- 
b Thefother 'men his battalbn 

ii?&s n ring bU He Zi his ^very man 

in T SS; “Give to Those 



iery Nanc 
, Berkeley 


Aid 
Arm 
Esi 

Berkij 
Letl 

3S there mood \ 

Thr S431.50 

Previously acknowledged $ 5 , 407 X 6 


Samuel .S. Browne, 
dna. Agnes' and Mai 



[Vl _ _ high 

tragic loss in . b^r_war. 
Others stepped on 


mines or $5,407.06. 


, OAKLAND 

! m memory of 
Non I'Neill 
Mrs. F. Nielsen 
Mrs. James 
' Howard O. 


joe E. P*nara 


lule'c'wSlsh . 

Pacific Seating 


S10.00 I 

5.00 

FF" 2.00 

1.00 

A, Conley • •• 1000 

Weity 2.00 


10.00 

5-00 

, 2.00 I 

2.00 
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Reading Matter 
Sought for Oak 
Knoll Patients 

“Let us not forgot, lost we. 
too. be forgotten,” says Mar- 
garet Sloan, who is collecting 
pocket books and magazines 
for patients at the Oakland 
Naval Hospital — especially for 
those who have returned from 
Viet Nam. 

Mrs. Sloan is in the Shipping 
Branch of the Material Depart- 
ment’s Freight Terminal Di- 
vision in Bldg- 341 -E. Her code 
is 306.321. Her telephone ex- 
tension (under the CENTRE. 

' system going into effect today 
is 6072. She will arrange for 
private transportation to get 
the reading material to th^ 

hospital. 

Mrs. Sloan has a son and a 
grandson in the Army in Viet 
Nam, another son who retired 
after 20 years in the Army, 
and two sons-in-law in service 

_«ne in the Army, the other 

in the Navy. . 

Her call for reading material 

for hospitalized service per- 
sonnel is one that she has been 
making for several years. 


o 
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NAVY PARTY CHIT CHAT ... Rear Arim anH 
Mrs. Harold Jay Cokely of Oakland Naval Hospital 
entertained Tuesday at a black tie dinner in-homKf 
Rear Adrtf. and Mrs. John E. Clark of TrSs^e iS 
Admiral Clark is commandant of the Twlffo Naval 
istnet, reported here in September from Point Mugu. 

Other guests at the din 






ner party were Rear 
Adm. and Mrs. Edward 
F. Metzger of Oakland’s 
Naval Supply Center, 
Rear Adm. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam D. Irvin of Treas- 
ure Island (he commands 
the Military Sea Trans- 
portation Service, Pa- 
cific) and Rear Adm. and 
Mrs. Marshall W. White 
of Alameda (he com- 
mands Carrier Division 
Seven). 

Saturday evening, Ad- 
miral and Mrs. Cokely 
were hosts again, this 
time at cocktails and 
what they call a “20-boy 
curry” buffet, and their 
houseguest, Mrs. Ralph 
D. Ross of San Diego, 
was the honoree. 

„ Mrs. Ross is the widow 

Oak Knon C s a taS 0rPS attached to the 

The “20 boy curry,” according to Mrs. Cokely, goes 

way back to Admiral Cokeley’s early navy days in 

^nTth Whe " hC u aS assigned t0 the Yangtse patrol 
and there was a boy to serve each condiment. P 

. ai ^” ce . th f tlU ® of th © buffet. But at this party, 
said the hostess, ‘it was every guest for himself.’’ 



REAR ADM. HAROLD COKELY 
• • . no boys this time 


16E V *%, 
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battle lo st 

Auto Crash 


8 


car 

Vimitz 


To Navy Man 

p p h^ A ^ DA ~ Navy Chief 
Petty Officer Kenneth Francis 

ln 3 coma sin -<* h e was 
^ L an l a , Uto acci <fent on 

sS "* “* <* » 

Hw wife, Margaret, and his 
bad been constant vis- 
itors at his bedside during the 
. ordeai > but he never re- 
gained consciousness, hospital 
personnel said. 

He Was injured whe. tv 
Freeway ° f nlT'Z^TeZly 

£Se?" raW » and 

Mo Mr - Ceaby had been in the 
Navy 20 years and was a chief 

fl 0 ® h M er ’L m ^ at the Mof - 

fitt Field Naval Air Station. He 
was a native of Chicago 111 

In addition fj,.„ 

I is survived by his 
queline, 17, Kathli 
ael, 14, Susan, 12 , Patrick li 
Thomas, 9, Robert, 7, twins’ 

? a aS ra joh nd f BeVerly ’ 5 ’ Bri «b 

and John, five months. 

the H«hf a M y W3S P reside nt of 
2™ ly Society at St. 

taSteSJh c { lurch and he 
fh^e * ch001 catechism 

Wem High Mass will be 
?Mr. Leahy at 9 a.m. 

' at , St. Barnabas 
funeral services will 
|t the Hagy-Kennan 

I Streets, at 8-30 a!m Rosary 
vices will be held at 8 n m A 
| day at the mortuary. 
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Navy Wives 
Plan Sale 

Home-made cookies, -cup- 
cakes, brownies, pies, jams, 

hreprfc C n nd 1 P'Ckles, 
b^ds, rolls, calendars and 
cookbooks will go on- sale Fri- 
T day ’ Dec -3,a tNav y EJxchange 

H«pK° akla " a ' SOa . kK ""“ 
Sponsored by Officers 
Wives’ Club, the sale will pS 
vide stipends for a Christmas 
basket project and for a 
scholarship fund. 



,, * Trlbun* photo by Leo Coh.n 

Miss Alameda County, Barbara Harris, gives Christmas preview to wounded Marine from Viet Nam 

?. .• -4 1 * . - 
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He Gives His Mite 
For Viet Buddies 


“I hope this smalt gift will 
help in a big way.” ' 

This , was the short note' that 
accompanied two $1 bills sent 
to the' Veterans Hospitals Christ- 
mas Committee by PFC Roger 
Oeding of Oakland. 

“I don’t know if he had a spe- 
cial reason behind sending it,” 
his mother says. “Maybe some 
friends of his were hurt or 
killed. ... I just don’t know.” 

Roger has been in Viet Nam 
six weeks, stationed with a sig- 
nal battalion with the 1st In- 
fantry Division in Phuoc Vinh, 

• north of Saigon. He was drafted 
into the Army a year ago. 

Oeding, 23, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter Oeding, 4800 Brook- 
dale Ave., was familiar with 
the committee’s work because 
his mother had been a volun- 
teer worker with the group for 
trnany years. 

His money might be used to 
buy a gift for a wounded buddy 
at either Oakland Naval or Liv- 
brmore Veterans Hospitals. 

I Then again, it .plight go to 
Someone he doesn’t know. 

But it will help a veteran. 

And it will help boost the com 
mittee’s collections toward its 
goal of $17,750 to provide decor- 
ations and entertainment at the 
two hospitals, and gifts for each 
patient. 

The theme is “Give to Those 
Who Gave.” 

Those wishing to donate can 
send contributions to the com- 
mittee at 4444 E. 14th St., Oak- 
land. 

Here is a list of the latest 
donors: 

6 AKLAND 

R.j’W. Boucke . $10.00 

Mdfion Picture Machine Operators of 
Alameda County, Local No. 169, 

I.A.T.S.E 10 .00 

G. -H. Forman iooo 

Mrs. Myrtle A. Fuller 5.00 

Miss Ruth S. Jones 3.00 

Mrs. Clara L. Stockholm 10. 00 

Jeames H. Young 5.00 

Thomas M. Jensen 2.50 


Give-For Those Who Gave 

Veterans Hospitals Christmas Committee, 

4444 East 14th St., 

Oakland 1, California, 94601 

This is my way of saying “Merry Christmas” 
to the wounded and ill men and women in Ala- 
meda County’s two military and veterans hos- 
pitals. 

Here is my gift of $ to help you reach 

your goal of $17,000 for gifts, entertainment and 
Christmas decorations for these men and women. 

NAME "... 

ADDRESS ‘ 


This coupon may be mailed or presented in 
person with contributions to the committee office. 


Addie Ramelll 2.50 

Mrs. Ida Murray 5.00 

Ralph E. Hlllery 2.50 

Mr. and Mrs. Ivan E. Miller 10.00 

Edward E. Fong, M.D 10.00 

Harvey Hanson, Inc 10.00 

Mrs. Rebecca D. Gibson 10.00 

William Innes 1.00 

Annette M. Mead lo.OO 

Mrs. V. F. Andre 10.00 

Mrs. H. R. Smith 3.00 

Phoenix Iron Works 25.00 

Ruth Hascal 2.00 

William Haldeman 5.00 

Georgiana M. Clancy 5.00 

Mrs. R.. G. Roberts 2.00 

Capt. and Mrs. John H. Holm ... 10.00 

Earle M. Jorgensen Co 10.00 

Anon 

Mrs. Parepa Jesser 1.00 

Gladys L. Weir 10.OO 

Juanita M. Westcott 1.00 

lone Miller Jones 5.00 

Pacific Mop Products Co 5.00 

Mrs. Helen G. Armstrong 2.00 

Oakland Scavenger Co 100.00 

W. U. Graham lo.OO 

Harold A. Calkins 5.00 

In memory of Arthur H. Morton ... 5.00 

The Tharpe Family 5. 00 

Michel and Pelton 5.00 

Best Auto Parts, Inc 10.00 

PFC Roger Oeding 2. 00 

ALAMEDA 

Harry C. Beal 10.00 

Mrs. V. McGaustland 3.00 

G. Burnley 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mever . . . 5.00 

BERKELEY 

Fay Miller 2.00 


Charles O'Brien 2 00 

Mrs. Maud Neal 2*00 

Mrs. Nellie L. Lelst 5.00 

C. W. Koch 2.50 

Ella M. Moss 3.00 

DANVILLE 

Stanley G. Prlckett 100.00 

Morgan C. Snyder 2.00 

FREMONT 

Edenvale Nursey, Inc 5.00 

In loving memory of Howard L. Love 10.00 

Mrs. Maude H. Reed 15.00 

J. D. Burnside 5.00 

HAYWARD 

John and Elsie Gustafson ... 2.00 

G.A.R. Corporation 5 00 

LIVERMORE 

Mabel M. Buchanan 5.00 

Henrietta W. Maclean 5.00 


■oft 


Marian Wa 
ORINDA 
Eleanor P. 

Margaret H. 

SAN LEANDRO 
Allen Rost mwKvs 
t P H. Carstuloylch 
Helen M. tPIeK- 
John E. Sdtlm$ 

Crarles C. Liter 
OTHER CITIES 

Robert E. Nilsen,' El Cerrito 8.00 

Thomas W. Halliday, Menlo Park . 10.00 

Maude R. Sullivan, Piedmont 15.00 

Mrs. Tlllle C. Silva, San Francisco 1.00 
Mrs. G. H. Gaare, Walnut Creek . . 10.00 




10.00 

10.00 

2.00 

5.00 

1.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.00 


Total $628.00 

Previously acknowledged 5,961. 0' 

Total to date $6,589/ 
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Ceremonies for 
Nayy Hospital 


Ground will tfc^roken Tues- 
day for the new $l£gnillion Oak- 
land Naval Hospital 
The ceremony will mark the 
official start of construction of 
the nine-story, cross-shaped hos- 
pital that is expected to be com- 
pleted by mid-1968. 

Plans call for removal of most 
of the World War II vintage 
structures that mkke up- tiie 
existing hospital. 

The ground-breaking ceremony 
has been preceded by several 


months of site clearance work, i 

Officials said a low bid fa 
the main construction work Has 
been accepted by the Navy and 
is now pending approval by the 
Defense Department. 

The new hospital will -have 
650 beds and be located in a 
hill-encircled area near the 
existing hosprc^l’s admioistra- 
tioivbuilding.^ 

The final design calls for a 

four-story bake structure sur- 
mounted by a five-story tower. 


Owners of a 4.5-acre tract 
above the Oakland Naval Hos- 
pital are seeking Planning Com- 
mission apprqval op a new sub- 
division plan which would in- 
crease by half the number of 
apartments they can presently 
build. 

The proposal, was submitted 
yesterday by Angrio and Pete 
Spinardi, builders ip ;Oakland 
and San I^amfrrfr who bought 
the property irom the Sterling 
Development Company. 

The property ^'fronts R i 1 e a 
Way, between Keller Avenue and 
Greehridge Drive. There now 
are 12 lots, averaging 30,000 
square feet. Six apart/nent units 
could be built on each lot. 

The Spinardi brothers propose 
to rearrange the property into 
23 lots, Upon which a total of 
106 units, in four and sixplexes, 
wouldfc built. ’ \ 

Gust Zigenis, an Alameda and 
Oakland builder, would buy the 
lots and d° the actual construc- 
tion in. stages, the commission 
was tola.. 

COULD BUILD NOW 
Legally, said Chester E. Calde- 
cott, the Spinardis’. attorney, his 
clients could re-subdivide each 
of the present large lots 
three new lots with frontages 
of from 40 to 50 feet and put 
a fourplex on each one, totalling 
at least 144 lots. 


| “We can do that right now 
without asking anybody, ^Calde- 
cott told the commission. “But 
! we don’t want to build tffat 
type of development.” 

Planning Director Norman 
Lind bad recdmmended that a 
planned unit development (PUD) 
concept be considered for the 
plateau site which would allow 
a variety of building groupings, 
landscaping, better views, and 
make the development itself bet- 
ter to look at. 

The proposed project is likely 
to be repetitive and visually 
dull, Lind said, and could be 
seen from many points, particu- 
larly the MacArthur Freeway. 

But Caldecott replied that a 
PUD would require a tangle of 
conflicting easements and is too 
complicated and expensive for 
his clients. 

The commission will decide 
the matter Dec. 22. 

APPROVE CENTER 

In other business, the commis- 
sion approved two rezonings yes- 
terday, including the 200-acre 
Oak Center Redevelopment Pro- 
ject, which has already won 
City Council approval. 

Thft Oak Center action mere- 
ly ti^signeri the prosper' zoning 
'CatWgtiryTo the various uTes 
called for in the redevelopment 
plan. 

Eliminated were the industrial 
zone along Market Street and 


i the high rise ; apartment and 
commercial zones. 

Several commercial uses on 
; 14th and on 12th at Adeline and 
Chestnuts streets will be allowed 
to remain as conditional uses, 
however. Most of the project 
was zoned for medium density 
apartment use, with high den- 
sity zones set along 14th and 
Adeline Streets. 

Also, the city's first M-20, 
light industrial, zone was desig- 
nated between 12th, 16th. Union 
and Poplar Streets. This zone, 
created in the newly adopted 
! zoning code, is designed as a 
buffer between heavier indus- 
trial and residential zones. 

Special standards on noise, 
vibration, odor, etc. will exist 
1 there. 

Another rezoning would sub- 
stitute the “office-commercial” 
zone for the “ritedical Center” 
designation between 27th and 
28th Streets and the commercial 
frontages of Telegraph Avenue 
and Webster Street. 

The original request was 
made by Sierra Service, Inc., 
a development company which 
proposed to build its headquar- 
i ters on a vacant parcel owned 
by the Catholic Church midway 
in the block. 

The rezonings will be taken 
up by the City Council for final 
action. 


JOSE ALFIRIO ARELLANO, 

20, of Blanca, Colo., had been in 
Viet Nam three months on one 
Marine task after another before 
he got assigned to patrols. On his 
second patrol, while helping 
load a helicopter, he was on the 
target spot when a mine went 
off. He is walking with crutches 
now, recovering from a broken 
leg and scattering of wounds up 
his right side. Only last week 
they took the cast off and gave 
him a pair of new shoes. 

“What is it like in Da Nang?” 

He has a voice so gentle you 
have to lean forward to hear. 

“Oh, it’s not a pretty sight, 
The way those peoples live. I've 
seen poor people in fhis country. 
But in America you, just don’t 
know how hard life can be. . . .” 

He talked about ^the ljttle 
Colorado town of 5QO -{where he 
grew up and where.’hig parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Demacio,. Arellano 
live now, his sister Lily and his 
brothers, Frankie and-JDonnie. 

"Ever since I was” in school 
there, I knew I wanted to’ be 
in the Marines. I 'wanted 1 to 
serve my country. I'm glad I 
could.” 


— VPI Telephoto. 


Shown here at the Oak Knoll Navy Hospital in Oakland, Calif., are, 
from left. Marine Pfc. Jesse Anderson of Denver; Seaman Leroy V. 


Roybal of Pueblo; Navy Lt. Marilyn Reid (ward nurse); and Marine 
Lance Corp. David Mammel of Denver. The Coloradans share a ward. 


Sea readying munitions for one 
of the first air strikes U.S. forces 
made against the Viet Cong, 
Roybal slipped and his foot was 
caught by the ship’s munitions 
elevator. The multiple fractures 
are mending now, and for a man 
who has been in the Navy since 
1961 he is willing, if need be, 
to add more time in Viet Nam 
waters to three months he spent 
there before he was hurt. But he 
hopes, first, for a chance to visit 
his Pueblo family, including his 
parents, and his sister, Bertha 
and brother, Steven. 

DENVER’S 19-Y E A R-OLD 

Mammel had weeks of it, after 
first coming into the Chu-Lai 
area via battle-ready beach 
landing. 

Two battalions of Marines 
made their way inland, formed 
a camp and set out on "search 
and clear” missions. 

There is an element of pride 
for Mammel in the fact that 
after one all night push through 
rice paddies and jungle a gren- 
ade jarred him to the ground 
and bit holes into his legs and 
body. For he was in the lead 
company because top marks- 
manship had earned him a place 
on what was rated the bat- 
talion’s best fire team, chosen as 
“point team” to lead the march. 

CORPORAL FRANK LEE. 24, 

of Longmont has been a Marine 
since 1960 and seen service 
ranging from Alaska to Hawaii. 
But the past seven months were 
in Viet Nam. 

“We saw a little action . . .” He 
brushes it off lightly. 

“We’d run .those patrols . . . . 
My unit is still over there.” 

He was injure;! in a road acci- 
dent, getting bade" to camp out 
of Da Nang one night. He was 
riding the only thing available, 
a fork-lift. And it fell when it 


THEY ALL CROWDED , to- 
gether while the ‘Navy pho- 
tographer figured how to group 
them for his picture, and' the 
rest of the men in the ward 
kidded them noisily, good hu- 
moredly. * 1 

“What are you guys from ' 
Colorado? A bunch of heroes 1 ?” 

“No fair,” somebody pointed" 
out to the photogra p he r . 
“You’ve got Roybal seated so’his^ 
cast doesn’t show.’’- . £ .; v 
“That’s all right,” Ander'sda 
shot back. “My leg (jp’es.j’t show . 
either.” 

And thdy roared with laugh- 
ter, the whole ward*, Beeause 
of course Anderson hadn’t-; any 
leg. It was the sort of laughter 
young soldiers have been abl,ff to 
muster down through the ages 
of man. Heroes’ laughter. 


i - 

" 4 , 


Marine Cpl. Frank Lee 
• Longmont- 

Jt *' 


By MARY ELLEN LEARY 

Scripps-Howard JVesf Coast 
Correspondent 

OAKLAND, Calif., Nov. 
25 — “The way I see it,” 
Marine Pfc. Jesse Anderson, 
23, hitched his lanky body 
to ease the bandaged stub of 
his left leg, “it’s a small 
price to pay for the privilege 
of living in this country. 

He meant the leg he’d lost to 
a Chinese-made 81 mm. mortar 
shell that hurtled out of the 
jungle beyond Chu-Lai last- Aug. 
18 and wounded or killed the 
better part of an American bat- 
talion. ’ ’ . Ujik 

“If you could* see the way 
those Vietnamese Jive, their 
houses a bundh bf’ dried grass, 
their .food a bowl of rice, and 
work-work-work from dawn to 
night. And all the time, con- 
stantly, afraid You get a 

new feeling about this coun- 
try. . . .” 

He grinned comfortably. His 
thin Mac® with its hospital palor 
wears a quiet confidence for the 
future. No regrets. 

REGRETS W OULDN’T do 
anyway in the Oak Knoll Navy 
Hospital ward he shares here in 
Oakland, Calif., with others who 
left an arm or both legs in some 
Viet Nam hillside or rice field^ 
or lie trussed and bandaged to ' 
heal bodies maimed by Viet 
Cong mines. 

The U.S. wounded from Viet 
Nam are pouring into hospitals 
across the country, most of them 
flown to Travis Air Base near 
San Francisco Bay then trans- 
ferred immediately to military 
care as near as possible to their 
homes. 

But Oak Knoll Hospital, on 
the hills above the Bay, has five 
Coloradans right now. Most of 


them are here because this 
sprawling maze. of worn World 
War II white ffiupe structures is 
one of the nations most suc- 
cessful centers Kir prosthetics, 
treating burns anti amputee re- 
habilitation. ;u| . 

Anderson, whose family lives 
at 4917 Milwaukee st., Denver, 
will walk again. His left leg will 
be artificial. He’s adjusted to 
the fapt it will take many 
months.'' And he may not go 
back to exactly the same job he 
had five years with Miller’s Su- 
permarket. In the 18 months 
from enlistment in the Marine 
Corps to the awesome mid-bat- 
tle moment when his platoon 
was pinpointed by mortar attack 
he lived a sizable chunk of cur- 
rent history. 

“AT FIRST, VILLAGERS are 

scared to death of us. They ex- 
pect us to abuse them like the 
Viet Cong do. But we’d get to 
know them pretty well. We’d 
take a village, drop back for re- 
inforcements, then have to take 
it all over again. Once we left, 
the VC would come back. Maybe 
the Vietnamese couldn’t speak 
English but they got so they 
could call most of us by our first 
names, we’d fight back in so 
often. Eventually, we’d make 
^.victory stick. And the villagers 
are out. in their field now . , . 

■ That is, where we’ve made it 
stick.” 

IN THE SAME WARD and 

hurt in the same Chu-Lai push 
is Cpl. David Mammel, of 1255 
S. Irving St., Denver, recover- 
ing from multiple shrapnel 
wounds. 

Neighbor to them in the next 
ward is LeRoy V. Roybal, 23, of 
Pueblo, whose battle injury was 
somewhat indirect but equally 
disabling. Working through the 
night aboard the U.S.S. Coral 


Lance Cpl. Jose A. Arellano 

Blanca 
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VBT, HOSPITAL FUND 

^Patients 
After Arthur Ames Visits 

Arthur C. Ames is 60 years 
old -and he believes in Santa 
Claus. 


There's Only 5 
Of Their Kind 

By JERRY BELCHER 
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Can You CaJI Them Shavers? 


He’s made believers of others, 
too. 


Ames has given up his Christ- 
mas every year since 1948 to 
convert non - believers Jeijd IjeJII 
be at it again come Deg, 

Ames heads the SantJ. Claus 
Corps for the Veterans Hospitals 
Christmas Committee. »' 

“I remember one year,”*he 
recalls, “'when I was leaving a 
ward full of amputees. The 
nurse who was with me started 
crying, and I asked her why 
"She said, ‘I never believed in 
Santa Claus until now.’ ” 

“It’s a wonderful and" emo- 
tional experience, helping these 
kids out. When you walk into 
the wards, you can see the 
change in their faces. 

“Some of them start to cry, 
and there are a lot of times 
when I start to choke up.” 

Ames says he became associ- 
ated with the committee shortly 
after being released from the 
military. “I was healthv and un- 
injured ... but a lot of men 
weren’t as lucky. I figured that 
Americans owed these men 
something, because they had 
given so much of themselves. 
And I felt I should do what I 
could.” 

He helped the committee 'dec- 
orate the various veterans’-^hos- 
Pitals in the Eastbay, and did 
other volunteer work for two 
years. Then he took on the role 
of Santa Claus. . 

“1 remember during the 
Korean war that a lot of men 
had frozen hands and feet. I 
use4 to just lay the gift down 
next to them, on a table or 
something, and wish them a 
merry Christmas and good 
health. I always tell the men 
I’d see them at their homes next 
year, j I 

“I believe that Santa Claus is 
a busy guy, so I don’t spend 
much time with them ... but 
it’s a very emotional thing to 
see these men; to watch their 
faces when they receive their 
gifts. 

“One year I was taken to pre- 
sent a gift to a veteran of the 
Spanish-American War. He had 
been blind for many years, and 
had just undergone an operation 
to regain his sight. They took 
the bandages off as I stood 
there, and I guess the first thing 
he saw was Santa Claus. It was 
quite an experience for me.” 

Ames said it’s hard for him to 
keep his composure when he 
gives presents to some of the 
seriously ill. 

“Some of them are terminal 
cases. When you get to them, 
they turn away. You know you 
are bringing back some deep 
memories . . . maybe memories 
of healthy days and Christmases 
at home.” 

Ames, an East Bay Municipal 
utilities District executive who 
lives in San Leandro, says it’s 
tough being a Santa Claus. “I 
believe you have to put yourself 
in Santa’s place, both mentally 
and spiritually, 'otherwise you’ll 


ARTHUR C. AMES 

fall flat on your face when you 
walk into that ward.” 

The amiable Santa says some- 
thing would be missing if he 
didn’t take his role every year. 

“The hospitals’ committee 
makes a big difference at Christ- 
mas time. To bring a little to 
these men is little enough ...” 


By LLOYD BOLES 

A couple of six-foot, 
200-pound nurses are making 
the rounds of the Oakland Naval 
Hospital— and you’d better call 
them mister. 

Navy Ensigns Israel S. Mil- 
ler,. 22, and George M. Silver, 
26,’Wen’t just nurses. They’re 
registered nurses and two of the 
first five male nurses to enter 
the Naval Nurse Corps under 
a new program. 

Silver became the first male 
Navy nurse in history to join 
the corps two months ago. Mil- 
ler followed a few days later. 

Although the Army and the 
Air Force have been using male 
nurses for years now, the Navy 
had clung to the tradition of 
females only in its histpric 
Nurse Corps. 

“The concept of male nurses 
not new,” said Miller. “They 
ministered to the soldiers dur- 
ing the time of ancient Greece.” 
le Navy isn’t new to Silver, 
served a hitch as a Navy 
Corpsman third class from 1959 
-to 1961 at the Naval Hospital 
at Memphis, Tenn. And he has 
a modest tattoo on his left 
forearm to prove it. 

After leaving the service Sil- 
ver, of Dighton, Mass., com- 
pleted a strenuous three-year 
course which led to his “RN” 
rating. 


Navy nurses, as anyone 
saw the musical “South 
knows, are cute and 
erly feminine and get 
at through telescopes 


way it used to 
be, anyway, in the Old Navy. 
But in the New Navy it ain’t 
necessarily so— at least not in 
every case. 

The fact is that there are a 
couple of totally un-cute. ut- 
terly un-f eminine Navy 
nurses making the rounds 
these days at Oakland Naval 
Hospital. 

0 N E IS A six-foot, 185 
hound former fullback. 'The 
it&r is a six-foot, 200 pound 
rstwhile basketball center, 
hey are Ensigns George M. 
Silver, 26, and Israel S. Mill- 
er. 22, both members of the 
vy’s fh’St five-member 
cl.'tss of male hurses. 

Silver and Miller were as- 
signed to the sprawling East 
gentleman-type patients. 
Bay hospital this week. 
They’re the only male nurses 
on a nursing staff of 113. 

The idea doesn’t bug them 
at all. Both wefe RNs (regis- 
tered nurses) before taking 
their commissions in the 
Navy Nurse Corps. 

i> m 

: SILVER. MARRIED and 
tiie father of a 3 year old boy, 
earned his nursing degree at 
McLean Hospital in Belmont, 
Mass., served as assistant 
head nurse at Taunton 
(Mass.) State Hospital from 
Sept. 1964 until October of 
this year. 

Miller, a bachelor, is a 1964 
graduate of the nursing 
school at New York’s Belle- 
v u e Hospital and worked 
there until he accepted his 
Navy commission last month. 

So, with practical experi- 
ence behind them, both men 
know what kind of wise- 
cracks and kidding to expect 
from lady-type nurses and 
They agree that, after 
awhile, both nurses and pa- 
tients accept them for what 
they are— men who happen to 


LT. COMOR. MILDRED C. HENRY WITH NEW NURSES 

Ensigns Israel S. Miller (left) and George M Silver at Oakland hospital 


be interested in medicine and 
nursing. 

SILVER AND MILLER 
were recruited earlier this 
year because, as always, 
there was a shortage of good 
nurses. The Navy Nurse 
Corps is only 2,000 strong. 
The Army and Air Force 
have been using male nurses 
for years. ■■%*■■■ 

Rear Admiral 
ey, commanding officer oi 
the Oakland hospital, wel- 
comed Silver and Miller to 
his staff yesterday. And. he 


predicted, male nurses would And in the sec9nd place, 
seem to be "the coming j added the ex-fullback, “I’ve 

thing” in the Navy Nurse got a good left hook." 

| Corps. 

He had no comment on how 
he thought the two rugged 
looking nurses would be ac- 
cepted by ailing sailors. 

BIT"’’ SILVER thought it 
would work out just fine. In 
,the first place, he noted, he 

jWftjPTOr re officers, and 

ordinary sailors don’t make 
wisecracks about officers — 
at least not within earshot of 
officers. 


Miller, of Lawrence, Mass., 
took the same tough course at 
New York’s Bellview Hospital, 
specializing in psychiatric care. 

Both men want to make the 
Navy a career and work to- 
ward a higher rank. Practically 
all of the 116 Navy nurses at 
the hospital outrank them now. 

The men receive no special 
treatment and their profession 
is virtually unrestricted. Off li- 
mits, of course, is the “Nurses 
Lounge,” they laughed. They 
use the doctor’s lounge. 

Let. Comdr. Mildred . Henry, 
veteran Navy nurse and educa- 
tional coordinator at the hos- 
pital, said the men will work 
at every assignment female 
nurses have except the obste- 
tric ward. “And the only rea- 
son they won’t work there is be- 
cause there is an adequate staff 
of female nurses there at this 
time.” 

Their dress is identical with 
the regular officer’s uniform, of- 
ficer’s whites for work and dress 
blues for off duty. They wear 
the ensign’s single gold bar at 
the collar and a single gold stripe 
with an oak leaf on each shoul- 
der. 

How do the nurses feel about 
the “intrusion” into the all fe- 
male field? “We’re glad to have 
them aboard,” said Lt. Laura 
Caustin. 
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NAVY NURSES ISRAEL S. MILLER (LEFT) AND GEORGE M. SILVER 

No restrictions at all — except, of course, the Nurses' Lounge 
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VET HOSPITAL FUND 


Only a Dollar— 
But With Love 


“It’s only a dollar— but sent 
with love to those who have 
given so much. 

“My brother will spend 
Christmas In Viet Nam.” 

Another note read, “Six months 
hospital vet of World War II. 

I’m out, but know what it is 
like to be there.” 

The Veterans Hospitals Christ- 
mas Committee thus came 
closer to it’s goal of $17,750 to 
provide decorations, gifts and 
entertainment at Oakland Na- 
val and Livermore Veterans 
Hospitals. 

The committee is in its 42nd 
annual campaign. Help is going 
to victims of four wars, includ- 
ing Viet Nam — for at Oakland 
Naval Hospital there are recent 
amputee victims, some of them 
in their teens. 

Theme for the drive is “Give 
to Those Who Gave.” 

Latest donors are: _ 

l* sffi.V 

"Doc" Weiss i 


Wilson Music Co. 10 00 

Shipyard and MARINE Shop Laborers 

Union Local No. 886 10 00 

M. R. Anderson 500 

M. Kalfskis 5'oQ 

J L. Amarel j.OO 

Mr and Mrs. W. O. Harper \ L00 

Sylvia Anderson i.OO 

S. Balemi 9 00 

Ethel L. Jones 1.00 

Bertha McCall 5 00 

Mrs. V. A. Willey 2.00 

Fances S. Rosenheim 2 50 

In memorry of CpI. Merwin B. 

. McLeod 5.00 

Janice G. Miller 10.00 

Ralph E. Hillery 2 50 

In memory of Cliff W. Dunson, Sr. 3.00 

Mrs. Elsa Himmelman ?.oo 

Harold B. Bliss 10. 00 

Mrs. Hangaris 2 00 

A. Levy and J. Zenther Co. 15.00 

In memory of my husband, Ashley 

G. Jerlow 5.00 

In loving memory of C.H.P. Smith 3.00 


M. rs - A. Grigsby ■ 5.00 

Floyd A. Omo 

Mrs. Juel L. Lewif£„ 

E. A. Ford . . Zl. 

Millie Kinsman *. ... 

Nat Levy ■ 

Sunset Rebekah Lodge No. 109, 

I.O.O.F 

Welt Wisher 5.00 

Burl S. Boykins 2. 


5.00 
2.50 
2.50 

2.00 
10.00 

5.00 


00 


OAKLAND 

In memory of Bill "Doc" Weiss S 5.00 

Henry F. Amiot j,oo 

Margaret J. Kanevin . . 5 .00 

Ladies of Circle No. 4, First Baptist 
Church 500 

McCarty's 10. 00 

Mrs. Josie McKay 5. 00 

Mr. and MRS. R. G. Hansen 5.00 

Mrs. J. E. Abbott 2.00 

Sgt. Henry M. Mingay Circle No. 79 
Ladies of the Grand Army of the 

Republic 5.00 

In memory of Haro!d R. Corbett 10.00 


Mrs. 

In memory of our dear son, Howard C. 
Childs, who passed away in the 
Oakland Veterans Hospital on 

6-22-62 5.00 

Juanita S. Griffin 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Dick R. Felix 2.00 

Mrs. Elizabeth Shaw '2 00 

In memory of George L. 

Billingsley 5.00 

Oakland Police and Fire Retirement 

Association, Inc 10.00 

Anonymous 2. 00 

Mr. and Mrs. T. Dauiton 5! 00 

Walter J. Fraser 5 00 

L. Petkovich 
Charles W. Hockett 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert F. Tust| 

Don J. Habbestad 

Rose Sherman . . «CSf*gJfflS.00 

Suzanne G. Heurteux *3Er«i 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. H. C. Gerdes 2.00 

B. Heifer f. r 2.00 

Mrs. M. Swan 5.00 

Lake Merritt Lions Club IQ. 00 

A. C. Gourlay J.00 

E. Vernon 1.00 
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OPERATION CHRISTMAS — Felix Chi- Hospital as Capt. Sidney L. Arje, hos- 
aivo, a^ director of the Veterans Hos- pital executive officer (left), and 
pital Christmas Committee, holds a Arthur Daniels, past committee presi- 
wreath destined for Oakland Naval dent, look on. 
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e donor 
note 1 which read, 
patient at Oakland Naval Hos- 
pital, Ward 76, who was cheered 
at Christmas.” £-• 

He is one of the hundreds of 
veterans and other Eastbay resi- 
dents who have boosted the 
Veterans Hospitals Christmas 
Committee drive past the $14, 
600 mark. 

Goal for this year’s drive is 
$17,750. The theme is “Give to 
Those Who Gave.” The money 
will provide decorations, enter- 
tainment and gifts at Oakland 
Naval and Livermore Veterans 
Hospitals. 

Donors like the man in Ward 
76 are giving, even though they 
or\ce were among those “who 
gave.” 

Another donor wrote, “I wish 
ye more, but due to 
a shutin myself' I 
t I can. 1 trust many, 
many people will open their 
hearts and give what they can 
toward this worthy cause . . .’’ 


VETS COMMITTEE MEMBERS SEND DONOR RECEIPTS 

Mrs. Arthur Daniels (left), Mrs. Gunborg Valentine 


? v Vf 
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The Veter: 
mas Committee needs donations 
It is still short of its goal 
of $17,750. 

But it needs volunteers too- 
volunteers to help .with decora- 
tions at Oakland Naval and 


Is Christ- . Hansen . So 


James F. Donahue 
Dorothy C. Maclntire 
G. E. Wire and Cable, 

Shift 13 -°° 

and Betty" 

Benedict 

ALAMEDA 
Mr. and Mrs. L. Russell 
In memory of Orron and 

Earl Linn 

Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Welsh 


E. Wii 

"J $ X n9 a, 

Roy L. 


2.50 


2.00 

10.00 


5.00 


Livermore Veterans Hospitals. • Mary e. JjSpr^ 5 

«... si. :1i />/iw»inrr Veronica fc. vvara 


For it will start this coming 
weekend to implement the first 
of its three-point program— dec- 
orations, entertainment and 
gifts for each patient. 

The two hospitals will become 
the target Dec. 18 and 19 of 
300 Christmas trees, roughly 21, 
600 ornaments, and 500 wall dec- 
orations. 

There are approximately 1,000 
areas within the two hospitals 
*0 be decorated. Every room 
md every ward, where it is 
nedically safe, will be 
lecorated. 

It will take a lot of people. 
Volunteers are asked to con- 
act the committee headquar- 
,ers at 4444 E> 14th St. if they 
:an help. 

Latest donations have brought 
the total to more than $16,000. 
The names of latest donors 


2.00 

10.00 
2.00 

.00 


Veronica 1 

ALBANY 
Miss Ma Belle A. Cannon 

Anonymous ’ 

Anonymous 

, BERKELEY 

Hazel C. Flick 

Ida H. Schaefer . 

Mrs. Estelle M. Clemens . 

A Friend 

Claudia Fallehy 
M. Wolfskin 
Viola Gessling .. 

Mrs. E. D. Preston 
Mrs. Cora Adams 

Mr. H. W. Sullivan 

Marian R. Stromgren 

Anon 

J. E Hill *> nn 

Mrs. Beatrice Manning 2 00 


2.00 

1.00 

5.00 

3.00 

5.00 

2.00 
2.00 

5.00 

1.00 
1.00 

10.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1 00 
1 00 
5 00 


CONCORD 


5 00 


are: 


OAKLAND 


Lucy Yun c aa 

Mrs. C. R. Kennerley 5 00 

FREMONT 

Mr. and Mrs. Balz Senn ’ no 

Clayton C. Dunlap 

HAYWARD 

Alex and Virginia Tolmajoff » 00 

Jack Gautreaux 2-S 

William and Marla Rosa | 52 

Hill and Valley Club J 22 

Dawson Tool and Die Works 20 00 

J. Fred Seawell 2 00 

LAFAYETTE 

Ernie and Hazel Hansbearry 10 Oo 

C. Robert Bupp 4UU 

Mr. and Mrs. Tad Barnum 
W. H. Mowers, Jr. 


Mike Megas * 5-0® Mrs. Royell D. Frli 

a n i ovj'iA 1-00 >i. c aa w Kimba 


A. D. Lewis ........ , . 

Oakland Women's Rowing Club 

Carl Bach 

Josephine Searle ••••••••• 

International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers Local . 

Union No. 1245 IRK 


10.00 

5.00 

1.00 


10.00 

1.00 


Minnie G. Chalfant 

A Small Gift ... • • 

Hayward Chapter No. 25/ 

Widows of World War I ..... 

In memory of Thomas Nielsen 
by Mr. and Mrs. Harry 

Nielsen .............. 

Carpenters Local Union No. 36 

Joan L. Feeney 

Mrs. Ruth D. Allison ••• — 

Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Merrill . 

Fern l_ Rogers 30 00 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederick 
C. Keeney 
D. and S. Vo 


5.00 


2.00 

100.00 

5.00 
2.50 

2.00 


5. CO 


5.00 


3 00 


20.00 


Mrs. M. W. Kimball 

Mr. and Mrs. Roland.. K(pl, and 

LIVERMORE 

Berty Meez .. stt.i... 

Olive C. Armstrong ... | 22 

Harry D. L'Hommedieu 522 

Wilma Anderson 1 ™ 

John Hamilton .»• 


5.00 


PIEDMONT 

Mrs. M. W. AAlllar 

Wight F. Atkins . 

Robert 


Cole 


Rg£ 5 00 

..vT.io oo 

5.00 


Anon 

Mrs. V. L. Thomas 
Frances C. Iverson 


3.00 

u. o..u *. * r on Chance-Stutler . . . 5.00 

Alice M. McCurdy *0M 

Kathleen P. Dermond ?.50 

T. Hamor 

Charles H. Consterdlne 2.00 

Hugh Taylor 

4^00 

10.00 

3.00 
00 

2.50 

10.00 
5.00 

5.00 

1.50 
1.50 

3.00 

2.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 


Colonel and Mrs. S. I. Parsell .....10 00 
Dr and Mrs. Charles H. DeVaul ...10-00 
Violet A. Hale 20 00 

SAN FRANCISCO 

T-5 39134782/ Dulac Tenamgrla • • J 

Minerva Parlor No. 2, N. D. G. W. .. 2 50 

Anonymous IU w 

SAN LEANDRO 

Roy Leonardlnl Family 2 00 

Mrs. Genevieve Condell 1 00 


M. S. Tollmen 

Ctra lfntrh«*r r - 1 


Ezra Kotcher 
The White Family 
Bob Schulke .. 

Mrs. Mary A. Smith 

ORourke 


George M. Maddox 

ms 

E my Stephenson 

Jim Fox 

Mrs. Fred Drennen ...... 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack Gray 
Mrs. H. P. Williamson »•' 

Phe ns 5.00 


Beulah Phelps , „ . 

Officers Wives Women's Club . 
Nellie A. Griffiths 

fn memory of Ju stilt F. Greene 

Anon 

Anon — 

John H. Church ..... 

Mr. and Mrs. R O. Dunbar 


5 OO 


Mr.' and Mrs. H. O. Bracey 

j. H. Logan 2 00 


Gussie sSv® WM- - i® 

Fred A. Jones; ..iw V 
Mr. and Mrs. Sigtred Jessen 


2 00 
5 00 
5 00 
3.00 


1 00 
10 00 


READY TO DECORATE — Peter Kristich, 
personnel chairman of the Veterans 
Hospital Christmas Committee, shows 
a Santa Claus decoration to Mrs. Har- 
old Cokely, wife of Rear Adm. Harold 
J. Cokely, commanding officer of Oak- 
land Naval Hospital, and Larry Rod- 


riqgs, public relations chairman tor ^ Randolph 

the committee. The decorations will be a/ms.* b 

put up et Oakland Naval and Liver- M r s Mo Lucy°'waterman 
more Veterans Hospitals this coming ^^'ojjess.'H. coi. ... 
weekend, providing enough volun- Ay-^Und^m. men 

, , E. Cuttle ...^ 

teers are on hand. 


25.00 

3.00 

1.00 
2.50 
2.00 
5.00 

5.00 

2.00 
2.00 
1.00 
5. CO 

.00 
00 
2.00 
1.00 
3.00 


Don Pivoda m 3JJ 

C. W. Ringler 3 00 

SAN LORENZO 

L. H. Cuff 

M. J. Bowen 

VALLEJO 

Merry Xmas, Buddies — 

Lester P. Cooley 

Ens. C. M. Henderson, Jr. U.JLN. 5 00 
In memory of all department slaters 
of Carl H. Kreh Auxiliary to 
Post No. 1123 - 5 W 

WALNUT CREEK 

Thomas Van Voorhls ® 

F. N. Woods 10 00 

OTHER CITIES 

Wilma Klesllch, Antioch 10 00 

Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Luther, 

MrspH. C VW Sylves, Heaidsburjj .. ’ "" 

To honor Bill, Mission San Jose 
Mrs. F.A. Stappart, Pleasan Hill 


s.o« 

5.00 

Myfanwy Lewis T22 

Mrs. E. Hickey F22 

Donald W. Harris 


2 00 
S 00 
1 00 
5 00 


5 00 


George W. Erickson, Port Chicago 
Mr. and Mrs. Galen D. Gann, 

C. E. Boque, Santa. Cruz s 00 

P n E F R w v run«iy v ■ M 

F: ' ^otaf ,bert '. V, “ a Grand0 V s VgI SS 

Previously acknowledged Zt 

Total to date $16,594.76 
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Tribune photo by Ron Riesterer 

Marine guard stands at parade rest as his superiors dedicate new *' A c 


$14 Million Naval Hospital 
To Rise in Oakland Hills 


Ground was broken yesterday 
for the new $14.5 million Oak- 
land Naval Hospital— 24 years to 
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the date after the Japanese at- 
I tacked Pearl Harbor and 
plunged the United States into 
World War II. 

The date was chosen because 
subsequent events in the Pacific 
in 1941 dictated the need for 
! construction of the “temporary” 
hospital at Oak Knoll in the Oak- 
land Hills that has served the 
fleet for more than 23 years. 
DECORATED HERO 
The first spadeful of earth 
was turned by Marine Staff 
Sgt. Raymond I. Thibodeaux of 
New Orleans, a patient at the 
hospital who has twice earned 
the Purple Heart for service in 
Korea and Viet Nam. 

Speaking at the ceremonies 
were Oakland Mayor John Hou- 
lihan, Rep. George Miller of Ala- 
ameda, Rear Adm. Cecil D. 
Riggs of the Navy Medical 
Corps and Capt. John D. Bur- 
ky, commanding officer of the 
hospital. 

650 BEDS 
The new nine-story, 650-bed 
hospital will rise from a rolling 
site on the 208-acre compound 
in the East Oakland hills. It 
will have 452,800 square feet of 
floor space and is expected to 
be completed in two years. 

I The four lower floors will con- 


tain outpatient clinics and those 
diagnostic and treatment facil- 
ities which serve both outpa- 
tients and ambulatory inpa- 
tients— such as laboratory, X- 
ray, super-voltage cobalt ther- 
apy, physical therapy, occupa- 
tional therapy, amputee reha- 
bilitation and prosthetic labor- 
atory, and a new aural speech 
and rehabilitation center. 

UPPER FLOORS 
The five upper floors or “tow- 
er” will contain inpatient nurs- 
ing units. The tentative alloca- 
tion of beds is: medical service, 

123; surgical, 243; orthopedic 
service, 100: obstetrics, 24; gy- 
necology, 20; pediatrics, 20: 
neuropsychiatric, 120. 

Patient care will not be in- 
terrupted during the building 
period. 

OLD BUILDINGS 

Several buildings now in use _ 

will continue to serve, includ- mu— r m— mi 1 1 ' 1 T/V. w> i uacditai 

ing the chapel, the officers’ FIRST DIRT TURNED FOR NEW NAVAL HOS 

club, chief petty officers’ and S Sgt. Raymond Thibodeaux a vet of Viet Nam, Korea 
— — i men ’ s c iubs, Hospital 


enlisted 

Corps quarters, the bowling cen- 
ter, the swimming pool and the 
firehouse. 

Plans for the new building in- 
clude parking areas with about 
700 spaces for patient, staff, 
and visitors’ cars, and concrete 
walks connecting the new hos- 


pital with buildings to be re- 
tained. 

The present main entrance on 
Mountain Boulevard will be re- 
tained and will be reached by a 
frontage road off the new Mac- 
Arthur Freeway. 




FRONT COVER: U.S. NAVAL HOSPITAL, OAKLAND, CAL. The construction contract for the 650- 
bed hospital replacement project for the Naval Hospital at Oakland, California was awarded in the early 
part of December 1965. Construction should start during the month of December 1965 or the first part of 
January 1966. 

The new hospital facility will be located at the site of the present hospital complex. The site conditions of 
hills and valleys presented a design challenge to place the hospital within the steep, hilly terrain and orient 
it for accessibility and functional efficiency. 

As a result of the hilly site the hospital has a basement area. The two floors above the basement have 
access from ground level. The basic concept of design consists of four floors comprising a base unit and a 
high-rise nursing unit tower. The building is nine stories high. Penthouse and roof areas are above these 
nine floors. 

The cross-type plan for the nursing units starts at the fifth floor level. The nursing units on the fifth 
floor contain the neuropsychiatric bedrooms. A neuropsychiatric exercise area is provided on the roof sur- 
face at this level. Neuropsychiatric facilities consist of separate units for convalescent patients, medium- 
disturbed patients, and maximum-disturbed patients. These categories are divided to provide facilities for 
men and women. 

The sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth floor nursing units contain basically typical facilities for surgical 
patients, orthopedic patients, medical patients, and OB. The OB facilities are located on the eighth floor. 
There are two delivery rooms, labor rooms, a recovery room, a preparation room, and nursery facilities. 
The OB facilities are contained in one wing of the four-wing cross-type nursing unit tower. 

The ninth floor contains metabolic research and clinical investigation facilities in addition to nursing units. 
Included with the nursing units are surgical intensive therapy on the sixth floor and medical intensive 
therapy on the ninth floor. 


Anchors Aweigh 
For Hospital 
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Groundbreaking for a 



A Marine who twice was 
decorated with the Purple 
Heart for battle wounds, in 
Korea and Vietnam, .this 
week turned the symbolic 
first spadeful of earth for the 
new Oakland Naval Hospital. 

' Staff Sergeant Raymond L. 
Thibodeaux, a patient at the 
present hospital at Oakland’s 
Oak Knoll, was wounded in 
the head by a sniper’s bullet 
at Da Nang, Vietnam, earlier 
this year. 

Yesterday, appearing; f i t 
but somewhat nervous— Sur- 
rounded by so many admir- 
als and other brass— he led’’ 
ceremonies marking the be- 
ginning of construction of the 
$14.5 million hospital. 

BARRACKS 

The n i n e-story, 650rbed 
structure will rise.frpm ; the 

midst of several baifagks 
used for the present hospital, 
built as a temporary facility 
shortly after the Japanese at- 
tacked Jpearl Harbor exactly 
24 years ago last Tuesday. . ’ T - 

One of the speakers at the 
groundbreaking was Con- 
gressman George P. Miller 
(Dem-Alamcda), who £ aid j 
the new hospital is “part of 
the reorganized defense, es- 
tablishment.”' 

LOCATION 

“It is essential that a hospi- 
tal of this capacity be located 
here,” he told some 300 chilly 
persons gathered on the com 
struction site. 

Also taking part in the cer- 
emonies were Rear Admiral 
Harold J. Cokeley, command- 
ing officer of the hospital; 
Rear .Admiral Cecil D. Riggs, 
of the £avy Bureau of Medi- 
| ciffej: and Mayor John P. 

! HouMfrsn df Oakland. 





An architect's drawing of the proposed 650-bed facility at Oakland's Oak Knoll 
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650-Beds, $13,5 Million 


NEW NAVY HOSPITAL 



Construction bids opened last 
month on the new 650 bed, 813.5 mil- 
lion Navy Hospital at Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. The architectural design pro- 
vides for 453,800 square feet in a 
nine floor, irregularly shaped struc- 
L ture involving a four story base sup- 
porting a five floor, cross-shaped 
tower. 

Foundations will be drilled, poured- 
in-place concrete piers and the hospi- 
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tal itself will he of reinforced con- 
crete frame with pre-case reinforced 
concrete exterior bearing wall panels. 
WARMTH IN DESIGN 
The design objective was to pro- 
vide Navy Hospital patients at Oak- 
land with the greatest possible degree 
of safety, and efficiency, combined 
with beauty and attractiveness, that 
would avoid the cold and sterile at- 
mosphere often found in institutions. 



(Photo taken when contract was awarded for new hospital). 


From left - J. D. Winfrey, William Hoffman (Vice Pres, 
of the contracting firm of Huber, Hunt & Nichols), Capt. 
J. D. Burky, and CDR. E. A. McManus. 


Ground was broken on 7 Dec. 
1965 for the new Oakland Naval 
Hospital. This date was chosen 
since the enemy attack on Pearl 
Harbor and subsequent events 
in the Pacific dictated the need 
for construction of the “tem- 
porary” hospital that has served 
the fleet for more than 23 years. 

Rear Admiral Harold J. Coke- 
ly, Commanding Officer, wel- 
comed more than 300 guests 
aboard for the ceremony. 

The first spadeful of earth 
was turned by a Marine patient, 
Staff Sergeant Raymond I. Thi- 
bodeaux of New Orleans, La., 
who has twice earned the Purple 
Heart for war wounds— the first 
in Korea and the second in Viet 
Nam. 

Commenting on the signifi- 
cance of the hospital to the na- 
tion, the community, and the 
armed services were Congress- 


Houlihan, and Rear Admiral 
Cecil D. Riggs, Medical Corps, 
USN, who came from Washing- 
ton, D.C., to represent the Navy 
Department’s Bureau of Medi- 
cine and Surgery. 

Captain John D. Burky, Civil 
Engineer Corps, Director of the 
Western Division of the Navy’s 
Bureau of Yards and Docks, 
spoke about the new construc- 
tion, for which he is the officer 
in charge. 

The new nine-story, 650-bed 
hospital will have a four-story 
base. The five upper floors or 
tower will reach out in the 
shape of a cross. They will con- 
tain the nursing wings, where 
all rooms will look out to the 
surrounding hills. 

The hospital is to be built at 
a cost of approximately $14,- 
500,000. 

Architects for the new build- 
ing are Stone, Maraccini, and 
Patterson and Associates and 


man George P. Miller of Ala- 
meda, Oakland Mayor John P. 


Milton T. Pflueger of San Fran- 


cisco. 

Contract for construction oi 
the new building has been 
awarded to Huber, Hunt, and 

Nichols of Santa Clara. 

LCDR J. A. Wright, CEC, 
USN, is Resident Officer in 
I charge of construction. 


✓ 
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Future 650 bed Naval Hospital in Oakland as shown in architect’s 
rendering. Architects are Stone. Maraccini and Patterson and As- 
sociates and Milton T. Pflueger of San Francisco. Contract for 


construction has been awarded to Huber, Hunt and Nichols of 
Santa Clara. 


Ground Broken For New Naval Hospital 


j 


Ground was broken Tuesday 
for the new Oakland Naval 
Hospital. This date was 
chosen since the enemy attack 
on Pearl Harbor and sub- 
sequent events in the Pacific 
dictated the need for construc- 
tion of the “temporary” hos- 
pital that has served the fleet 
for more than 23 years. 

Rear Admiral Harold J. 
Cokely, Commanding Officer, 
welcomed more than 300 
guests aboard for the cere- 
mony. 

The first spadeful of earth 
was turned by a Marine 
patient, : Staff Sergeant Ray- 
mond I. Thibodeaux of New 
Orleans, La., who has twice 
earned the Purple Heart for 
war wounds — the first in 
Korea and the second in Viet 
Nam. 


Commenting on the signi- 
ficance of the hospital to the 
nation, the community, and 
the armed services were Con- 
gressman George P. Miller of 
Alameda, Oakland Mayor 
John P. Houlihan, and Rear 
Admiral Cecil D. Riggs, 
Medical Corps, USN, who 
came from Washington, D.C., 
to represent the Navy Depart 
ment’s Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery. 

Captain John D. Burky, 
Civil Engineer Corps, Director 
of the Western Division of the 
Navy’s Bureau of Yards and 
Docks, spoke about the new 
construction, for which he is 
the officer in charge. 

The new nine-story, 650-bed 
hospital will have a four-story 
base. The five upper floors or 
tower will reach out in the 


shape of a cross. They will 
contain the nursing wings, 
where all rooms will look out 
to the surrounding hills. 

The estimated cost — ap- 
p roximately $14,500,000 — 
will cover planning, con- 
struction, contractor— installed 
equipment, access roads, 
sidewalks, and landscaping. 
Existing trees will be retained 
wherever possible. Additional 
trees will be planted, lawn 
areas seeded, and slopes 
planted with ground cover. 
U t ilities, including central 
plant steam, . will be from 
existing sources. An alternate 
source of electricity will be 
provided for use in times of 
emergency. 

The construction will be 
fire-resistant, with a frame of 
reinforced concrete and walls 


of precast concrete panels. 

The four lower floors will 
contain all outpatient clinics 
and those diagnostic and 
treatment facilities which 
serve both outpatients and 
a m bulatory impatients — 
such as laboratory, X-ray, 
super-voltage cobalt therapy, 
physical therapy, occupational 
therapy, amputee rehabilita- 
tion and prosthetic laboratory, 
and a new aural speech and 
rehabilitation center. 

On these floors will be the 
emergency room, surgeries, 
pharmacy, and central supply. 

The first four floors will 
also contain the main lobby, 
a d ministrative offices, ad- 
mitting rooms, food prepara- 
tion areas, cafeterias, medical 
records, data processing 
equipment, conference room. 


classrooms, medical and pa- 
tients’ libraries, welfare and 
recreation facilities, c h a p- 
lains’ service, and Red Cross. 


Staff Sergeant Raymond I. Thibodeaux of New Orleans. La., who has twice 
earned the Purple Heart for war wounds, breaks ground for the new li. S. Naval 
Hospital. Looking on. from left. Rear Admiral Cecil D. Riggs from the Navy De- 
partment’s Bureau of Medicine and Surgery in Washington, D. C., Congressman 
George P. Miller, and Rear Admiral Harold J. Cokelv. Commanding Officer 
of the hospital. 
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NAVY TIMES 


Ground Broken at Oakland 
For New Naval Hospital i 



ARCHITECT'S SKETCH OF FUTURE OAKLAND HOSPITAL 


OAKLAND, Calif. — Ground was 
broken here December 7 for a new 
$14.5-million Navy hospital to re- 
place the World War II “tempo- 
rary” hospital which will close 
when the new one is completed 
in early 1968. , . ... 

No beds for retirees and their 
dependents are programmed for 
the new nine-story, 650-bed struc- 
ture. A provision calling for retiree 
beds was attached to the House 
version of the appropriations till. 
A Senate-House conference later 
knocked out this rider after the 
Defense Department agreed to in- 
troduce a medical plan for retirees 
at the next session of the 89tn 

Congress. ' . . 

The December 7 date for ground 
breaking ceremonies was picked to 


commemorate the attack on Pearl 
Harbor which dictated the need for 
a fleet hospital in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area. . 

A Marine patient, SSgt. Raymond 
I Thibodeaux, turned the first 
spadeful of earth on the 200-acre 
Oak Knoll compound. A two-time 
winner of the Purple Heart, he was 
wounded first in Korea and again 
in Vietnam. 

More than 400 national, state, 
county and civic dignitaries were 
welcomed to the ceremony by Rear 
Adm. Harold J. Cokely (MC), com- 
manding officer of the hospital. 

Speakers included Rep. George 
P Miller (D-Calif.); Rear Adm. 
Cecil D. Riggs (MC), Inspector 
General of the Navy Medical De- 
partment, and Mayor John r. 
Houlihan of Oakland. 


o 




Oak Knoll Begins New Hospital 


Ground was broken last week 
for the’ new Oakland Naval Hos- 
pital. This date was chosen since 
the enemy ‘attackon Pearl Harbor 
and subsequent events in the 
Pacific dictated the need for con- 
struction of the “temporary 
hospital that has served the fleet 
for more than 23 years. 

The first spadeful of earth was 
turned by a'Marine patient, Staff 
Sergeant Raymond I. Thibodeaux 
of New Orleans, La., who has 
twice earned the Purple Heart 
for war wounds -- the first in 
Korea and the second in Viet 
Nqrn. 

The new Oakland Naval Hospi- 
tal will rise from a rolling site 
on the 208- acre compound in the 
East Oakland hills where tem- 
porary buildings have served for 
23 years. 

It will be a nine- story, 650- 
bed, 46-bassinet hospital with 
452,800 square feet of floor 
space. 

The estimated cost- -approxi- 
mately $14,500,000- -will cover 
planning, construction, contract- 
or-installed equipment, access 
roads, sidewalks, and land- 
scaping. Existing trees will be 

retained wherever possible. Add- 
itional trees will be planted, 
lawn areas seeded, and slopes 
planted with ground cover. Util- 
ities, including central plant 
steam,, will be from existing 
sources. Aii alternate JoWc£ of 



FUTURE 650 BED NAVAL HOSPITAL OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


electricity will be provided for 
use in times of emergency. 

The construction will be fire- 
resistant, with a frame of rein- 
forced concrete and walls of 
precast concrete panels. 

The four lower floors will con- 
tain all outpatient clinics and 
those diagnostic and treatment 
facilities which serve both out- 
patients and ambulatory in- 
patients- such as laboratory, X- 

ray, super-voltagecobalttherapy 
physical therapy, occupational 
therapy, amputee rehabilitation 
and prosthetic laboratory, and a 
new aural speech and rehabilita- 
tion center. 

On these floors will be the 
emergency room, surgeries, • 
pharmacy, and central supply. 

The first four floors will also 
contain the main lobby, admin- 
istrative offices, admitting 
rooms, food preparation areas, 
cafeterias, medical records, data 
processing equipment, confer- 
ence room, classrooms, medical 
and patients’ libraries, welfare 
and recreation facilities, chap- 
lains’ service, and Red Cross. 

The five upper floors or 
“tower” will coritain all inpatient 
nursing units. The layout for each 
of these floors will be similar. 

A service core rising through 
the center of the building will 
contain elevators for carrying 
personnel, bulk supplies, and 
linen; dumb waiters for carrying^ 
supplies and equipment, and 
pneumatic tubes for transmitting 
information to andfrom the nurs- 
ing units. ' ' ! 

Reaching^ out like the arms of 
a cross are nursing wings, a 
typical one containing 38 beds. 
The maternity wing will include 
delivery suites.,and nurseries. On 
the top floor the clinical investi- 
gation center will adjoin the 
medical service, with which its 
research is closely associated. 
Except in the neuropsychiatric 
serivce, where groupactivities 

require more space, all accom- 
modations will be bedroom type, 
with 1, 2, and. 4 beds. Psychia- 
tric wards will open to walled 
recreation areas on the roof. 

Patients’ rooms will be arrang- 
ed around the perimeter of each 
wing so that all will have view 
windows looking out to the sur- 
rounding hills. Rooms for officer 
and enlisted patients willbe iden- 
tical. . 

In the ceiTter of each wing all 
necessary facilities for the pat- 
ients’. wellbeing will be located 


i- 

--the doctor’s office and examin- 
ing room, nurse’s station, diet 
pantry, linen room, patients’ toil- 
ets and baths, storage rooms for 
patients’ personal effects, clean- 
ing gear, nursing supplies, and a 
solarium for visitors. 

Air conditioning will be install- 
ed in the emergency room, clini- 
cal investigation center, clinics, 
nursery, X-ray, laboratory, and 
conference room. Oxygen and 
suction apparatus will be built 
into surgical suites, recovery 
room, delivery rooms, intensive 
therapy unit, and certain wards. 

A built-incentraldictatingsys- 
tem, nurses' audio-visual call 
system for communication be- 
tween patient and nurse, and a 
doctor’s paging system will be 
included. 

Conduits will be provided for 
closed circuit television from 
operating rooms to clinical as- 
sembly for teaching purposes. 
AM and FM radio system out- 
lets and speakers willbe installed 
in each bedroom and TV antennae 
provided in wards, solaria, and 
recreation areas. 

Patient care will not be in- 
terrupted dur ingthe buildingper- 
iod. 

A number of buildings now in 
use will continue to serve. These 
are the chapel/ officers’ club 
(the original Oak Knoll Golf and 
Country Club),- 'chief petty of- 
ficers’ and existed men’s clubs, 
Hospital tibr£>s N qnarters, bache- 
lor officers’ quarters, commun- 
ity service building with its re- 
cently remodeled navy exchange 
store, the bowling center, swim- 
ming pool, power house, laundry 
fire house, maintenance shops, 
and storage buildings. 

Plans for the new building in- 
clude parking areas with about 
700 spaces for patient, staff, and 
visitors' cars and concrete walks 
connecting the new hospital with 
buildings to be retained. 

The present main entrance on 
Mountain Boulevard will be re- 
tained and will be reached by 
a frontage road off the new Mac- 
Arthur Freeway. The hospital 
may be reached from all direc- 
tions via Mac Arthur, Nimitz, 
or Warren Freeways. The esti- 
mated driving time from San 
Francisco will be 25 minutes, 
from downtown Oakland, Berk- 
eley, or Hayward about 15 min- 
utes. 

Time of completion: Approxi- 
mately two years from ground 
breaking. 
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EDGAR BERGEN AND HIS WOODEN FRIEND ENTERTAIN PATIENTS 

The star-studded troupe spent the day visiting wards and performing 

Entertainers Add Some Joy 
To Oakland Naval Hospito 


ACTOR WILLIAM LUNDIGAN SWAPS STORIES WITH TWO MARINES 

An ex-Marine, he visits with (left) CpI. John Scafire, and CpI. Joe Machado 


They grinned from ear to ear 
and up until th |4 moment they 
had little reaNif to be happy. 

Marines anwfailors, they were 
confined to Otjdand Naval Hos- 
pital for the holiday season. 

Some were hospitalized for in- 
juries suffered at stateside duty 
stations. Otters had lost legs 
and arms in' the fury of combat 
jfiet Nam. 

here was little happiness 4n 
Tound in the prospect of 
Bing Christmas in the hos- 
[ wards. 

i STAR 

Ut all that disappeared with 
Sword from the man who 
I among them Saturday. 
Jowdy!" 

Pvt. Corner Pyle, television’s 
folksy, bumbling Marine, ram- 
bled jnto the ward and looked 
around at the men who stared 
hack for a moment and : then 
broke into big grins. 

Pyle, or rather Jim Nabors, 
came to the hospital with a 
troupe of Hollywood entertainers 
to help boost the morale of the* 
patients. 

Edgar Bergen brought Charlie 
McCarthy apd actress Yvette 
Mimieux brought a stack of pic- 
tures to autograph. There was 
actor William Lundigan and sev- 
eral well-endowed young ladies. 
‘GETS BETTER’ 

They sang, told jokes and 
moved among the patients try- 
ing to brighten an otherwise 
dreary Christmas season. 

A Marine on a gurney was 
wheeled past Bergen as he per- 
formed with his wooden-headed 
friend, who quipped: 

“It gets better, Jack. After all, 
I’m handicapped. I’ve got Ber- 
gen." 

But it was Gomer Pyle who 
stole the show. 

He sang hillbilly songs and 
told hillbilly jokes in his genuine 
hillbilly Alabama “y’all” accent. 

He went to as many beds in 
each ward as time permitted 
and was always the last to move 
on to the next ward. 

‘FANTASTIC’ 

In a hall between wards, he 
was a little more serious. 

“They’re a fantastic bunch of 
guys. Considering everything, 
they got a lot of spirit. They're 
doing a lot better job than I 
could.” 

Nabors moved on to the next 
ward. 

“Howdy, guys!” 



PVT. GOMER PYLE AND A SAILOR FRIEND 

JimNabors chats with Sam Aken fet 1 Na^/y hospital 
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A NEW NURSE FOR MARINE CPL. ( LYGE TROTTER 

Joy Wilkerson was with the Hollywood troupe. 


S. F. Sunday Examiner & Chronicle, ' December 12, 1.965 . 


NAVY MERITORIOUS CIVILIAN 
SERVICE AWARD 

.. v- 

Mrs. Mullie F. Jack, technical publications editor 
in the clinical research facility at Oakland Naval 
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ADMIRAL NIM1T3 

Home After Surgit 


Nimitz Ends 
Month Slay 
In Hospital 


Nimitz 
After Op 

Fleet Adm. Chester W. Nim- 
itz, 80, who underwent surgery 
on his back Nov. 10, has re- 
covered sufficiently to return to 
his home 05 Y< 


Is- 


vefstar admiral entered 
Oakland Nava! Hospital on Nov. 
9 and <v &3 ’operated ort Nov. 10. 

The operation was successful. 


Hospital for the past 18 years, has received the 
Navy Meritorious Civilian Service Award “in recog- 
nition of her many noteworthy contributions, which 
have been of high value and benefit to the Navy.” It 
is the first time an employee at the hospital has re- 
ceived the award — a gold pin and a handsome cer- 
tificate, with a letter from the Navy Surgeon Gener- 
al. 

The award was presented to Mrs. Jack by RADM 
Harold J. Cokely, hospital commanding officer, be- 
fore a large group of fellow- workers and friends. It 
came simultaneously with her retirement September 
30 at the age of 70. 

In presenting the award RADM Cokely noted 
that Mrs. Jack has prepared papers for submission 
to 96 different scientific journals and distributed 
6,000 reprints requested by doctors in all parts of 
the United States and 59 foreign countries, thus 
greatly enhancing the hospital’s professional reputa- 
tion. 

Prior to her employment at Oak Knoll Mrs. Jack 
held government jobs with the War Industries Board 
in Washington, D.C., and with the Army and Ma- 
rine Corps in San Diego. For six years she was sten- 
ographer and interpreter for the Division of Fruitfly 
investigation in Mexico City, Mexico. She also did 
volunteer work for the British Office of Information, 

Mexico City. — Public Information Office, U.S. Na- 
val Hospital, Oakland, California 94627. 


Fleet Admiral Chester kV. 
Nimitz returned to his quar- 
ters on Yerba Buena Island 
yesterday after a month-long 
stay in Oakland Naval Hospi- 
tal where he underwent back 
surgery. 

The Pacific war hero, now 
80. entered the hospital Nov. 
9 and was operated on the 
•next day. The exact lype of 
operation was not disclosed 
nor was the nature of his ill- 
ness. 


o 
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r ' w 'Wm ,f ' - . — Examiner Dhoto by Matt 

luntedHrdps^a pheasant. Notice ejected shell, center. This was 11th annual outing for amputee patients 
inoll ht^ifai in East Bay. Thirteen Marines and six sailors took part in the hunt. 

dlers worked their dogs 
slightly ahead. When a 
rooster was pointed, a 
sportsman flushed i t, 
and the amputees’ ".guns 
roared. 

They fired amazingly 
well, downing 84 birds. 


rthard 


rs of hunt display their bag of pheasants. They are (I. to r.) Danny 
Qynars Rieksts, Washington State and Robert Smith, Calif 


Three mi 
Duello o 


illegal to hunt from ve- 
hicles, state wardens 
conveniently look the 
other way. How else 
could a legless hunter 
get around? 

More than a hundred 
pheasants— purchased 
by the sportsmen and 
the Lion s— had been 
planted shortly before. 
McGrath and his han- 


hosted by the Lions and 
out to the rice fields, 
first for a familiariza- 
tion course with shot- 
guns. 

THE MARINES know 
■their rifles and automat- 
ic rifles but to some 
scatterguns were new. 
They fired a few rounds 
of traps, then took to the 
field in jeeps. While it’s 


..•fees, two doctors and 
i, e p r p s m e n by bus to 
Knights Landing. Then 
the locals took over- 
first with a massive ban- 
quet with all the trim- 
mings. 

The patients were 
housed overnight in the 
Knights Landing Boy 
Scout Cabin. Then it 
was a big breakfast 


“THAT SHOLTDNIR 
be 'cliff icult. While we * 
ways plan our hunt dur- 
ing the regular pheasant 
season, private game 
bird clubs have a much 
longer season. Certainly 
some should be avail- 
able.” 

This year the Navy 
tr ansported the 19 ampu- 


thing they never thought 
possible again.” 

How did the hunts 
start? Let Harris, the 
town barber, take over: 

“AS YOU know, we re 
not a big town (Knights 
Landing, population 450, 
is 20 miles northeast of 
Sacramento), but right 
after the Korean trouble 
I read w r here Tulelake 
staged a pheasant hunt 
for wounded veterans. 

“That started us. Tule- 
lake dropped the ball 
after a few years. We 
didn’t. The whole town’s 
behind us. The Woodland 
20-30 Club worked with 
us the first eight years, 
then the Robbins Lions 
pitched in. 

“We don’t have any 
exclusive on this. We’d 
like to see other organi- 
se a ti o n s do the same 
thing with hunting or 
fishing trips. Trainer 
Jun MeGratlt-he owns 
the Olive Hills Kennels— 
has been my righthand 
man;, We’ll help any 
group set up a similar 

. 


NEAL 


For editorial see Page 
2, Section II. 


“If only more Sports- 
men’s groups and serv- 
ice clubs (the Robbins 
Lions Club has co-spon- 
sored the two-day outing 
for the past three years) 
would do something like 
this.” 

Then Navy orthopedic 
surgeon Lt. Robert Salis- 
bury broke in. 

“If I had a barrelful of 
this medicine, I could 
cure anything.” 

IN COMPLETE agree- 
ment was Dr. Roy Tan- 
dy, retired Naval sur- 
geon who squired the 
amputees on their first 
s i x hunts. Now with 
Napa State Hospital, Dr. 
Tandy came along as an 
observer on the latest 
hunt. 

“T w e n t y-four hours 
with the Knight Landing 
Sportsmen is equal to 30 
days’ therapy,” he ex- 
plained. “Hunting 
makes the boys realize 
they still can do some- 


DOWN FROM Redding 
as a first time visitor 
was Johnny Reginato, 
manager of the Shasta 
Cascade Wonderland As- 
sociation. 

“An amazing but sob- 
er in g experience,” he 
said. “I was driving one 
jeep with a youngster 
who had stepped on a 
land mine, lost both 
legs. The explosion 
flipped him over on 
another mine. That cost 
him an arm. 

“When a rooster 
flushed in front of us. 
the Marine couldn’t pull 
the trigge r with his arti- 
utnal hand, ljuiek ^s a 
flash, he shitted ■■ 1 1 

his good cV" "• and 
. dropped thfc .Sjnl y -with- 
-fiwt .shot H<®\ tNiiy. „VOU 


Photos by Steven van der Woifth 

t 'A 

> armless and crippled veterans from Vietnam war check their shotguns before starting y 
pheasant hunt arranged and sponsored by Sportsmans Club at Knights Landing. 
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Heart-Warming 

KNIGHTS LANDING is just a dot on the 
of California. 

It is 96 miles northeast of San Francisco, with 
a population of less than 500 . 

Small in size, it has a heart as big ^ all out- 
doors. 

The town's barber, Bert Harris, is secretary 
of the Knights Landing Sportsmen’s Club. 

Each year of the last 11, Harris and the dub 
members have played host to wounded veterans 
from the Navy's Oak Knoll Hospital at an annual 

pheasant hunt. , 

At first, the guests were largely casualties of 
World War II and the Korean conflict. < .. . 

Year by year the guests grew older. Until this 
year. 

This year the veterans were young again, 
fresh-faced lads. There were 19 of them. All were 
amputees, casualties of the war in Vietnam. 

- The boys had a ball at the hunt. They bagged 
84 fine birds. For the first time since tragedy 
struck they were able to prove to themselves that 
life still had promise. 

* Navy Orthopedic Surgeon Robert Salisbury 
said. “If I had a barrelful of this medicine, I could 
,’cure anything.” 

That kind of medicine does not come in bar 
rels. It comes from the heart. 

We have a hunch a lot of people and organiza^ 
tiqris would like to get in the act. We think newspa- 
pers everywhere and sportsmen s groups in many 
areas will want to set the wheels in motion for 
pheasant shoots, fishing trips and excursions of all 
kinds in which hospitalized veterans from the Viet- 
nam front may be delighted participants. 

In The Examiner’s news pages today, there is 
a heart-warming story about the fine job being 
done by Knights Landing; Othpr, communities, or- 
ganizations and citizens interested in doing some- 
thing similar should contact Dr. Salisbury at Oak 
Knoll or the Special Services Office at Letterman 
General Hospital. We know that doctors and offi- 
cials will welcome this kind of spiritual medicine. 



utees 



Pheasant Hunt 


KNIGHTS LANDING (UPD-j 
he Marine stepped into the 
„ack seat Of the jeep was a 
triple amputee: -Both legs were 
blown off in Viet Nam when the 
youngster stepped on a land 
mine. The explosion flipped him 
over on another mine. That cost 
him an arm. 

Now, several' months later, he 
as bouncing through a Cali- 
>rnia rice field. Suddenly a 
pheasant rooster flushed in 
front of the jeep. The Marine 
grabbed a scattergun with his 
artificial hand, shifted over to 
the good arm and dropped the 
bird with one shot. 

He had bagged the first bird 
in the nation’s most unique 
pheasant hunt — an outing 
staged recently for amputee 
veterans of the Viet Nam war. 

The Marine and his amputee 
buddies— 13 Marines and six 
sailors — were the first Viet Nam 
casualties from the Na\ys 
Oak Knoll Hospital in Oakland, 
to participate in such a 
But there’ll be many 


Calif., 


hunt. 


“Did you shoot ’em?” he was 
asked. 

“You didn’t think I ran ’em 
down,” flashed the GI with a 
grin. 

Navy orthopedic surgeon Lt. 
Robert Salisbury was practical- 
ly beside himself with the suc- 
cess of the experiment. 

“If I had a barrelful of this 
medicine, I could cure any- 
thing,” he said. 

“Twenty-four hours with the 
Knights Landing Sportsmen is 
equal to 30 days therapy, 
agreed Dr. Roy Tandy, re- 
tired Naval surgeon. “Hunt 
ing makes the boys realize they 
still can do something they nev- 
er thought possible again.” 

Shortly before going into the 
fields, the Marines, all too fa- 
miliar with the feel of an auto- 
matic rifle, fired a few rounds 
from the scatterguns at clay 
traps. Then they took to the 
jeeps. 

It is illegal in California to 
hunt from vehicles, but in the 
case of these 19 legless hunters, 
game wardens conviently looked 
the other way. 
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Pride was written all over of them ^ cie . J i 'EiffcXn 

cooked in the hospital kitchen. 
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DEL LANE 

— S(fS Correspondent 

KNIGlltS LANDING, Cal — 
Tile marine had lost both lefts 
iniVaptnairtt and he had to be 
stfBfced into the Jeep as it came 
-bofnciug back through the field 
BiiMlbe couldn’t have looked 
■oiidci as he held up the two 
letftantsNxJ V— „ 

I “Did you shoot ’em? anothei 
amptitee asked. 

“You didnifc— think I ran era 
down, did your’ the lumter re- 
plied. • 
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Nimitz Home 
After Operation 

SAN FRANCISCO— Fleet Adm. 
Chester W. Nimitz, 80. has return- 
ed to his quarters on Yerba Buena 
Island from Oakland Naval Hospi- 
tal. where he had undergone an 
operation on his back. 

A brief Navy announcement 
said simply the World War II 
Pacific Fleet commander entered 
the hospital November 9 "for 
studies which led to a successful 
operation on November 10. ’ 

In retirement, Adm. and Mrs. 
Nimitz have been living in Navy 
quarters on the island in San Ft an- i 
i cisco Bay. 


J f a .unique 

lee patients 

at Oak Knoll Naval Hospital, 
Oakland. Cal Thn-tant has been 
held for 11 years, ftit this time 
it was different. 

“In the past, the huntsmen 
were older servicemen mostly 
from the Korean conflict oi In- 
jured in training aecidcnts, said 
WB. Harris, chairman of the 
sponsoring Sportsmen's Club of 
Knights Banding (pop. 450). 20 
miles .northeast of Sacramento. | 

“Brit these are the first from 
Vi-tWm — '3 marines and six 
smW’ he said “Just kids, not 
veterans. , 

Roy Tandy. ‘ a retired Navy 
•con who anjpnged the first 
of the amputees’ hunts, went 

TIMES °\ l as an observer - 

I'wqbB ‘four hours with the 
Knights ■ ’Budding Sportsmen is 
equal- to 30 days’ therapy, “he 
said “Hunting makes the boys 
realize they still can do some- 


thing they never thoup 

a gai n M 

Navy Lt. Robert Salisbury, an 
Oak Knoll orthopedic surgeon, 
agreed. 

“If 1 had a bhri-elful of this 
medicine.” he said “I could euro 
anything.” ’.' 

The Knights Lauding hunt 
started with a Navy bus trip for 
the tit patients, two doctors and 
corps men to the little town. Then 
there was a massive banquet with 
all the trimmings, given by the 
town, and the amputees were 
housed overnight in the Knights 
Landing Boy Scout cabin. 


Next morning there was a big 
breakfast by the .‘Lions Club, then 
out to the rice fields lor shotgun 

familiarizatioi^K^N ,; ' c " 
know their viffek anti automatic 
weapons, but . •Rome liadn t 
handled scattergunjft* 1 - . 

The htmlers .tlfflCutobk to th" 
fields in JefW, JP* than 100 
| pheasants, purchased by the 
! Sportsmen’s ancf Lions clubs, had 
been released earlier. More than 
84 birds were bagged. . P 
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VETERAN'S CHRISTMAS FUND 
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These Wounded Veterans 
Remember Pearl Harbor 


Twenty - four years ago to- 
day^ the Japanese dealt a se- 
vere -.blow at Pearl Harbor, 
bringing the United States into 
World War II. But it was a set- 
back from" which this country 
would recover. 

Some of the veterans in that 
war will never be the same 
again, though. 

They still are bedridden or un- 
der treatment at veterans hos- 
pitals throughout the U.S. 

On Dec. 7, 1941, the Veterans 
Hospitals Christmas Committee 
was in the midst of a drive to 
raise money for Christmas gifts 
to veterans of World War I. It 
was the group’s 18th campaign. 

Today, it is in a similar cam- 
paign — this time with veter- 
ans of World War I, World War 
II, Korea, and Viet Nam as 
recipients of the gifts, entertain- 
ment programs, and decorations 
at Oakland Naval and Liver- 
more Veterans Hospitals. 

The committee needs $17,750, 
and your help. 

Theme for the drive is, “Give 
to Those Who Gave.” 

Here are the latest who have: 

OAKLAND 

Mrs. 8. J. Funk S10.00 

Elof K. and Jenny L. Falk 5.00 

C. Williams 1.00 

The Sertoma Club 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. L. Nellson 5.00 

In loving and grateful memory of 

Counsin Fred 3.00 

Mrs. R. L. Hester Sr 3.00 

Irene Sturtevant 1.00 

Ora Muse 3.00 

E. R. Hawk 3.00 

Mr. and Mrs. J. S. Johnson 4.00 

Mildred Teater 2.00 

Mrs. G. W. Whittier 2.00 

Mrs. Alex W. Kleinenbroich 2.50 

In memory of Domingo Perata ... 5.00 

Mrs. Joyce A. Boorman 5.00 

Hubert and Edith Schlegal 5.00 

M. W. Wolford 5.00 

A. P. Entenza Auxiliary No. 63, 

U.S.W.V 5.00 

Mrs. F. A. Wildman 5.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Loran T. Pease 2.00 

Claude B. Smith Co. 1.00 

In memory of my brother, 

Norman Weidy 5.00 

R. J. Murray 5.00 

E. L. Marsh 2.00 

Mrs. Clotilda Woodyard 5.00 

Sunshine Sewing Circle 3.00 

Mrs. J. A. Campbell 10.00 

Dailey Bod .o. ..2..Cy .5. 00 

Dailey Body Co 25.00 

Mary E. West 10.00 

In memory of my mother from 

Lillian Wollltz 10.00 

Farrell L. Swallow 2.00 

Mrs. Orpha Kehew 5.00 

Montclair Junior Women's Club 5.00 

Fay and Willard King 2.00 

A. L. Garland 5.00 

Bakery and Confectionery Workers 

Union, Local No. 119 25.00 

Marie M. Jenkln 10.00 

Mrs. Margaret P. Bamert 2.00 

Sanford D. Groscup 3.00 

A. R. Whitlow 5.00 

L. A. Vierra 2.00 

Adeline H. Jacobsen 3.00 

1930 Martha Club, O.E.S 10.00 

Charles H. Woessner 5.00 

Paul Y. Yamada 5.00 


Give— For Those Who Gave 

Veterans Hospitals Christmas Committee, 

4444 East 14th St., 

Oakland 1, California, 94601 

This is my way of saying “Merry Christmas” 
to the wounded and ill men and women in Ala- 
meda County’s two military and veterans hos- 
pitals. 

Here is my gift of $ to help you reach 

your goal of $17,000 for gifts, entertainment and 
Christmas decorations for these men and women. 

NAME 


ADDRESS 


This coupon may be mailed or presented in 
person with contributions to the committee office. 


United Daughters of the Confederacy J-g HOSPITAL SHOW— Mary Valle secretary treasurer 
!HK« n9 -S °! the ^terans Hospitals Christmas CommitteeM 

wurs saiad co. :: :: ,Jg !; hows s |ldes of last Y ear 's Christmas program to 

Bryan King, committee chairman (left, standing), 
James Hickey, assistant director of Livermore Vet- ! 

.. , terans Hospital, and Rear Adm. Harold Cokely 

Z *«?■ H ' nry D - Kaispr : jSS (right), officer-in-charge of Oakland Naval Hospital 


10.00 

500.00 


Mr. and Mrs. John MacDonald 
Golden Gate Fields Foundation 
Col. Chas. Young Post No. 269, 

American Legion 20.00 

E. S. Latham 2.00 

Arthur G. Schaefer s.'oo 
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to be afraid. 

— UPI Telephoto by Nguyen Thai Tai 


j.. v v : ■ v 

U.S. Marines raided the village of Tam Ky, South Viet Nam, 
to flush out suspected Viet Cong, but turned up mostly inno- 
cents— like this family of a mother and six children, the young- 


Wounded Veteran Says Viet War Most 
Brutal of 3 in Which He Has Engaged 


A rugged Marine officer, whoyas the "most brutaP^of 
sacrificed his left leg for the wars he has fo\if’ 
lives of women and children in Mid 

the rice paddles of a “peaceful veteran 
little village” in Viet Nam, de- 
scribed the action there Tuesday 


..three an Army unit moved into a val- 
ley about 25 miles south of Da 
47 jjNang that has been a Viet Cong 
' kUMghold for years. 

Corps, spoke to newsmen from ^ a beautiful little valley 
his bed at Oakland Naval Hos- — so peaceful^^ he ac c e J 
pital, as his wife Esther sat 



nearby. 


thoughtfully. 
Yunch said 



the village his 

She hopes to have him inJ^Ps were to take was Hoian, 
theiik" Santa Ana, Calif., homeJ but the colone said that as his 
for Christmas with their- two! Command helicopter hovered 
children, Elizabeth, 5,f over it he saw women, children 
I and old people working in the 
rice paddies. 


and Kitfjk-4. 

Yunch, who has a chv». . , , , , 

of ribbons, said he earned his “We had seven planes ready 

first Purple Heart last Friday 10 ™ ve 111 na P alm - but 1 
as two Marine battalions and wrestled with my conscience 

over whether we should order 
the drop,” he said. “I didn't 
wan£ to have them burned . . . 
we $'ere fighting for the people, 
not -the ground.” 

Yunch, decided to spare the 
village from a- fiery, attack, but 
Viet Cong firing broke out short- 
ly after the Marines landed by 
helicopter. As the colonel or- 
dered his command copter back 
over the scene, a .50 cali- 
ber maehipegun bullet ripped 
into his leg. 

The pilot flew him directly to 
a combat hospital, where the 
leg was amputated with only a 
spinal anesthetic. 

1 “There's a burden on our con- 


science that makes it a rotten 
war,” said Yunch, looking down 
at the flat blanket where his 
leg would have been. “I made 
a decision— and I'm stuck with 
it.” 

When Yunch’s leg was re- 
moved, the operation was 
filmed by a television camera- 
man and the colonel was quot- 
ed as saying he wanted the 
anti-war demonstrators in the 
U.S. to see it. 

But he said Tuesday that he 
“never gave a thought to the 
demonstrators.” 

“They are peanuts anyway,” 
he added. 

However, the war in Viet 
Nam is not peanuts to Col. 
Yunch, who said he planned 
to remain in the Marine Corps 
and would be willing to return 
to Viet Nam. 

But he described it- as the 
“most brutal” of the three wars 
in which he has seen action. 

“You know, during World War 
II and Korea, we had some 
pretty good times. There was a 
lot of carousing and drinking. 
In some ways it was fun,” he 
said. ; V ^-- ” 

“Not in- Viet Nam,” Yunch 
added. “Even-body is subdued. 
It is a rotten war.” 
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2 Male Nurses 
Get Orientation 

OAKLAND, Calif.— The first two 
male members of the 200-woman 
Navy Nurse Corps have reported 
.to the Naval Hospital here. 

They are Ens: George M. Silver, 

. 25, and Israel S. Miller, 22. 

Although Silver received his 
commission in July — three months 
before Miller, the two were class- 
mates at the Navy School of Indoc- 
trination, Newport, R.I. 

Silver, whose interest in a nurs- 
ing career developed during two 
years’ service as a hospital corps- 
man in the Naval Hospital at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., trained at McLean 
Hospital, Belmont, Mass. 

Miller earned his RN at New 
York City’s Bellevue Hospital. 

The two young men will under- 
go the regulation six-week orien- 
tation period before receiving as- 
signments. 


BUNE, OAKLAND, CALIF., FRI., DEC. 17, 



rs GALORE— Marine Corporal Frank Lee of jng I 
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Hospitals 




It looks like Christmas at Oak- 
land Naval Hospital. 

More than 150 volunteers 
worked yesterday to decorate 
the hundreds of wards, hall- 
ways, and rooms of the hospi- 
tal for the Veterans Hospitals 
Christmas Committees. 

About 200 are expected at Liv- 
ermore Veterans Hospital today 
to put the holiday look up at 
that facility. 

Money continued to soar past 
the committee’s goal, and is now 
nearing the $20,000 mark. 

The committee this week will 
sponsor entertainment shows at 
the two hospitals and present 
gifts to each veteran. 

Latest donors are: 


OAKLAND 

Mr. and Mrs. D. S. Roberts, 


Sr. S 10.00 
Zollner 100.00 
5.00 


In Memory of Elmer P 
Easf E Bay Association of Insurance 

Women 

Lcnore L. Norris 
Anon 

F B. Forrestal 

Fred and Ida Sommermeyer 
Anon 

A friend 

Louis Alaux 

Mrs. C. Gerdes 
A. C. Lopez Insurance Agency 
M. W. and Olivia woods VS 

In memory of Pat Mulvaney 


►ry of r 
Buddy 


& r . VX A Hopkins ’8S 


In 'memory r of M»l« Floyi) Moore 5.00 



FREMONT 

Mr. end Mrs. C. M. Christensen ... 5.00 
Ted R. Kenison 


HAYWARD 


10.00 


Charles L. end Helen T. Johnston Mg 

Mrs 0 ' Clara Westover 

In memory of Leo 


Mr. and Mrs!" Travis Coates 5.00 

‘ Hauch VS; 


» 

■! ' V 

l 

riaud# and Polly Carnahan - 5..00 

Mr and Mrs Charles R. Ferguson 2.00 

WALNUT CREEK 

C W.O. and Mrs. Ernest A Schmidt 10.00 

The Todd Williams ‘ 

In memory of Frances A. Deter ... 5. 

Mabel R Johnson, Artichoke Lake, Mirmg 

Anonymous, Daly City •• 100 


Gertrude Earl 
Mrs. Pearl Wmham 
T A. and Stella Sykes _ 
Charles P. Kearney and Co. 
L. B. Anderson 

C. P. Smith 

Sunshine biscuits Inc. 


3.00 

2.00 
2. CO 

25.00 

5.00 

2.00 

11.00 
10.00 


August Manufacturing Co 

<s RarkUS 5.00 


Mrs. George S. Backus 
The Felix Cohen Co. 
Elizabeth Powell 


10.00 

1.00 

L. 'DT'Crockett^. . c sh|r | e y- ;;;;;; ?;$ 


HOLIDAY LOOK — Members of the 
Mt. Eden High School Spanish Club 
in Hayward decorate a ward of Oak- 
land Naval Hospital as part of the 
Veterans Hospitals Christmas Commit- 


tee program. Navy patient Albert W. 
Carter watches as Ken Wheeler gets 
decorations from Phyllis Thomas Pa- 
tricia Kaini and Stephen Kinsey (from 
left). 


Muriel P- 
Ka'ppa EpsHon Chapter, Epsilon Sigma 

Alpha Sorority 

Virginia L. Roddy >■<*> 

Mrs. Betty Nunes J-K 

Charles and Myra Navarro 5.00 

In memory -of Beniamin Hansen and 
Harry Hansen, Sr. and all the boys who 
qave V their lives keeping our America 

Mr*. Laura Coventry 5“ 

Tranquilino Castro 
Mrs. Robert O. Ba 
LAFAYETTE 

Rev. and Mrs. H. H. Powell 2 00 

M. A. Smith *•" 

LIVERMORE ..... 

St. Charles Borromeo Church 10.00 

Lucille Christy ' 

Wm. H. Badgley 2 00 

ORINDA 

Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Vosper 5.00 

E. R. Schaefer 5'S 

Miss Holly Hayden 500 

PIEDMONT 

Marie A. Clayton - 

Mrs. Granville S. Borden 2.oc 

No name 

Frank E. Howard ... * 1... ■ 

PLEASANTON d" 

Mr. and Mrs. Laurence- Volpono . 

Mrs. Bernie Lay . . rfrSpA.;; • 

SAN LEANDRO V ' 

Mr and Mrs.“Oam Duolictr ■ 2.00 

East Bay Lodge No. 121,' Degree ef 

Honor -f't 3 " *-22 

The Lincoln Family .. HK 

Robert G. and C. L. Horn!n 0 5 00 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold F Lee . 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Vella, Jr.. . • 5 00 
Mr. and Mrs. A. F. Marquez .5.00 
VVashington Home Owners Ass ^gfl^ 

In n memory of my husband, Capt. Glen 
Chamberlain, LLS.M.C.R. ■ ■ ■•■>■ 5.00 

Alta Mira Club of San Leandro ... 10.00 
C. M. Davla : 2 *°° 

San Lorenzo 

Carol Spann f-JJJ 

Doris F. SchoensVfn s.uo 

Charles 6. Pfeifer- 

4 Virginia W. Carter 
In memory of John Lathrop 
Jim Carnahan, U. S. Navy, 

Rico 


Richmond 


uoir 700 

Ruth collier. Danville v- 't {■» 

Robert C. Waterbury, Newark 500 . 

Lester and 
Hill 

Marlon Souia, . i 
J. Attila Tlvadar, 5an Ffanc sco 
Mr. and Mrs. Rick Schulme 

Mr. Dick, H.A-F.B., San R 
In memory of Harold W. Baca, 

War', Tulare ' —8*9.00 

Previously acknowledged - l*' 014 ! 1 



Total to date 


$19,863.6 


2.00 

20.00 

5.00 

5.00 * 


2.00 

3.00 ' 

2.00 
Puerto 
. 2.00 


Memory of Edw. C. smrtey 

Lois Kraemer ...... i’qo 

Mr. and Mrs. A. Sandman 
Norma KIster 5^00 


Mike G. Branson Yoo 

Kathleen Stokes 


Mrs. 

Linda Brogan 
Wish It were a 

it 

Anon — • • 

Girl Scout Troop 

School 

Grace Sehorn 

“ All pi 

MacAnich 

Gilbert Dixon 


2.00 

mi i Hon, They d^erve 

■'■■■'Sbtdp-'m 00 


No! 1230, St. 


1.00 

Cyril's 

.. 5.00 
2.00 


Women's Legislative Club of Alameda 
5.00 

1.00 I 

5.00 

2.00 I 
2.00 
2.00 , 

. . 10.00 I 
.... 3.00! 

2.00 I 



County ■ 

John F. Linthicum 
Geo. L. Slater 
Thorma Krygell 
Joseph P. Salber 
A Friend ■ • ■ .. 

Kathryn L. McDonnell 
Merrill Sign Co. 

Rosie Prevo 

Mr. and Mrs *ObJ r »- R V® 

Lady Marine W. W. tl 

c Ernst Llllenthal 
J-qo ; Odin Lodge No. 1 of Dania 

5.00 ALAMEDA 


r. J. Dickson 

ALBANY 


5.00 


m'rnemory of W brotber - Rudy Alfaro 2 00 



8,1 ;;;;;;;; 2:00 


1.00 

Mr. Mrs.'john Flores ;™ lra1 C D. Reynolds, U.S.N. Ret. 10 00 \ Mr. and * R 

Metras ’ ! 1 ! i i ! - • ■ ?•» | Mrs’T « . : : : : ■ 5.00 I Mr. a^MT*. J. C. 

Nancy R. Surmanl ‘"j - 


Veronica Perusina 
In memory of my tittle sister 
Theresa 


Albany Senior Citizens 

BERKELEY 
Vivian M. Harris 
Mrs. Emil A. Hoefer 
Florence D. Diment . . 
a m | Mrs. Carl E. Nelson i , 

3 00 Social Service Section, 

s.oo i c,ub mt 

CASTRO VALLEY 

2-00 i M^ and'Mr f. ^mbes 

Gayle j Anon 

Jones 
Ralph 
Grayson 


Berkeley 


5.00 I 

2.00 I 

10.00 
5.00 
City 


Sommer 1-00 Albert T. Young 

Sommer 10 .00 1 Mr. and Mrs. J. C. 


10.00 : 

3. CO ! 
1.00 

3.00 I 

2.00 
5.00 i 

. 1.00 


o 
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Show Helps Veterans Forget 
About War for Little While 

For a few moments last night 
Marine CpI. Joseph Machado, 

21, and Navy hospital corpsman 
John Gobert. 23. forgot about 
the war in Viet Nam. 

Machado, whose parents live 
in Bakersfield, and Gobert, who 
comes from Mbntana, appeared 
to be 'able to forget that each 
had tost a leg in separate bat- 
tles in Viet Nam. 

The reason for their tempo- 
rary escape from scars that 
eack-Vtill bear forever was the 
annual” Christmas enterainment 
show at the Oakland Naval Hos- 
pital. 

The show, sponsored by the 
Veteran.’ s Hospitals Christmas 
Committee, will be held again 
tonight at Livermore Veterans 
Hospital. 

TheTgoal of $17,750 has been 
surpassed by nearly $3,000 and 
donations are still arriving at 
j the committee’s headquarters. 

4444 E. -14th St. Money not need- 
ed f&is year will be added to 
next year’s collection. 


o 
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By TOM FLYNN 
Tribune Military Writer 

A tough Marine Corps pilot 
who discovered the hard way just 
how vulnerable a helicopter can 
be thinks that the life of a chop- 
per pilot in Viet Nam may be- 
come even more dangerous in 
the months ahead. 

Col. Michael R. Yunck, 47, 
who lost his left leg 10 days ago 
after his helicopter caught a 
burst of .50-caliber gunfire, 
spoke at Oakland Naval Hospital 
where he is recuperating. 

“Our experience indicates 
that, particularly if the North 
Vietnamese bring in more units, 
we’ll be facing better and more 
intense anti-aircraft fire.” 

The helicopter, he said, ‘‘is a 
great machine for armed recon- 
naissance as long as it can live | 
in the environment.” 

And the “environment,” the 
pleasant, balding colonel admit- 
ted. seems to be getting hotter. 

Pilots returning from Viet 
Nam in recent months have re- 
ported encountering anti air- 
craft fire of heavier caliber, 
greater intensity and sometimes 
radar-directed. 

The use of helicopters in Viet 
Nam has been the subject of 
debate for some time. 

They were designed primarily 
for a troop-carrying role, a mis- 
sion for which the Marine Corps 
pioneered tactics. 

The choppers were to carry 
troops to the vicinity of the bat- 
tle and not go into the thick of 
it except for medical evacua- 
tion and rescue assignments. 

But with the necessity in 
Viet Nam for an aircraft that 
can literally hug the ground and 
seek out the enemy in dense jun- 
gle areas, the military turned 
to the helicopter and armed it 
for such a role. Low and slow, 
by comparison to other aircraft 
the chopper becomes an excel- 
lent target. 

Colonel Yunck, who was hit 
while directing a Marine air 
strike from a low-flying UH-1B 
“Huey,” said the helicopters are 
“making out OK, but in a more 
sophisticated environment they 
couldn’t do it.” 

“There’s more and more .50- 



COL. MICHAEL R. YUNCK 

I 

caliber fire and that’s not 
healthy for helicopters.” 

Yunck, a Wrt-M War II ace 
who gave perfeipsion to a na- 
tional television, network cam- 
era crew to film, the amputation 
of his leg, was directing the air 
support for a landing when gun- 
fire from a'/.jieferby village 
ripped through the helicopter. 

“I was more. Scared that I 
was going to bleed to death but 
the crew chief got a tourniquet 
on my leg.” 

Yunck had just flown over the 
village “low enough to scatter 
the chickens and see the people” 
but could not detect any enemy 
movement. 

“If I had seen a gun position 
or indication that the Viet Cong 
were in the hamlet, I probably 
would have had no choice but to 
let the village have it.” 

Marine jets loaded with na- 
palm and bombs hovered in the 
area waiting for Yunck to pic” j1 
out the enemy positions .that ha^, 
to be cleared before the troop- 
carrying helicopters could land. 

“This is part and parcel of 
the VC (Viet Cong) technique 
to use any cover they can and 
this (the village) is good cover.” 

Yunck ’s big concern now is 
to keep flying. 

“This is an issue I’ll have to 
face. But if I demonstrate the 
proper mobility I’m sure I’ll 
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WONDERING MUSE: The war propagandM^fs 
getting a bit thick these days ... I keep staring -at 
that UP dispatch from Da Nang — the one about the 
Marine Colonel giving permission to a TV crew to 
film the amputation of his leg. According to the 
story, “ ‘I hope they show that film to the demonstra- 
tors in Berkeley,'” said another Marine standing 
nearby ... In that roaring non sequitur, I detect the 
fine heavy hand of a public relations officer. Aren’t 
.the demonstrations AGAINST the blood-letting that 
resulted in the Marine Colonel losing his leg? 

★ ★ ★ 
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BUSINESS AS USUAL: If you’d like to have a 
serviceman at your house for Christmas, the phone 
numbers are 861-0164 and 861-0165 (the Navy 
League, which placed thousands at Thanksgiving) . . . j 
Josh Hogue, big in the sportscar set. marries Ruth 
Morse — the widow ol Samuel F. B. Morse Jr. — on j 
Dec. 30 . . Jack Foisie, the brilliant newsman, speaks 
at the Press Club’s Gang Dinner tonight — and if ever 
there was a product of our civilization, it’s Jack; he 
has covered three wars (World War II, Korea, and 
now Vietnam) and he’s still under 50 . . . Vem Burke, 
the’49ers’ tight end, bought a Mustang from Eddie 
Formosa down in Redwood and promptly banged it 
up $1300 worth; the tight end stayed loose and 
walked away without a scratch. 




Amputee Colonial 
Won't Quit Flying 


The military career of 
Colonel Michael R. Yunck is 
far from being finished, the 
Marine Corps veteran of 
three wars said last week. 

“This isn’t going to stop 
me,” he said, glancing down 
at where his left leg had once 
been. “I’ll be flying again as 
soon as they fix me up with a 
substitute.” 

The soft-spoken, 47-year-old 
Marine aviator has just about 
convinced everyone at Oak- 
land Naval Hospital that he’ll 
accomplish this goal. 

He arrived there.J,ast week, 
another amputee victim of 
the Vietnam war. 

Colonel Yunck was co-pilpt- 
ing a reconaissance helie5p- 
ter directing troop landings 
and aerial support fire two 
weeks ago near a Vietnamese ' 
hamlet in the Da Nang area . 
north of Saigon. 

VIET CONG 

It was known that Viet 
Cong forces were in the re- 
gion and possibly in the ham- 
let itself. 

Yunck had the authority to 
order the jet fighter-bombers 
overhead to raze the hamlet 
with bombs, rockets and na- 
palm if he felt the guerrillas 
were using it for cover. 

“There were women and 
children visible,” he said. 

“I had to make sure there 
were also Viet Cong before I 
could give a strike order. 

‘il took close looks and 
d iU n ’t me a thing, even 
thd$|gii I wsjs suspicious. But 
yovp?don’t go by suspicions. 
You go by the rules. 

“So I ©id the hamlet 
looked okay and to proceed 
with the troop landings.” 

A covey of Marine helicop- 
ters- began descending to a 
closfif-by paddy. The leather- 
necks leaped out and began 
forming into scouting squads. 



MARINE COLONEL MICHAEL R. YUNCK 


’This isn't going to stop me' 


BULLETS 

Then, from the hamlet that 
had appeared peaceful, came 
a burst of .50 caliber machine 
gun bullets. 

Only one Jhiuthe reconais- 
ir. It, tore sav- 
Vs left leg. 
bad wound,” he 
f-factly. “My 
that I might 
en the crew 
niquet on it 
arret, we headed for a field 
hospital about ten minutes 
away.” 

g tried to save 
proved an 
hey had to 


sance heliq 
agely into. 
“It wa 

said m 
first cone 
1 to dej 
it. got 



eration and record his com- < 
ments since it was performed 
with a local anesthetic. 

Yunck does not consider 
himself a hero. 

“I had a job to do over 
there just like everyone else 
who is there,” he said. 

Yunck, who also saw com- 
bat in World War II and the 
Korean War, will leave the 
hospital for a few days to 
spend the holidays with his 
wife and two daughters in 
Santa Ana. 

Then he’ll return for more 
treatment and fitting of an 
artificial leg that may enable 
him to once again sit at the 
controls of a plane. 

“Other amputees have, 
done it,” he said. “So can I.” 

Then a pretty nurse. En- 
sign Elena Prosperini, began 

wheeling him back to, his bed. 

“Thanks for coming to .see 
me, he said with a smile to 
the reporters who had re- 
quested the interview. 

“And Merry Christmas.” 


jdk ijM 
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Doctors 
Lie leg. Ti 
impossibl; 

amputate. 

The amputation was uniqwe 

in that a television news crew 
was given permission by 
Yunck to photograph the op- 
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Civilian Male Nurses Now 
Total 14; 141 HMs Apply 


WASHINGTON — The total of 
civilian male nurses selected has 
now reached 14 with the first five 
of them at their duty stations. And 
the first hospital corpsmen will be 
chosen by the selection board 
which meets in January. 

There are, so far, 141 applica- 
tions from both male and female 
hospital corpsmen who are anxious 
to begin the nursing program. The 
Navy Nurse Corps will not say 
how many are males. 

©n the civilian side, six more 
males who applied for the pro- 
gram did not qualify, either be- 
cause they were over the age limit 
or had insufficient training. 

Five of the 14 male nurses com- 


pleted their indoctrination at New- 
port which began in October and 
have been assigned to their two- 
year duty stations. Lt. (jg) Jerry 
W. McClelland is at the Ports- 
mouth, Va., Naval Hospital, Ens. 
Richard L. Gierman at Philadel- 
phia, Ens. Charles “Buddy” Frank- 
lin at San Diego, and Ens. George 
M. Silver and Israel S. Miller at 
Oakland. 

A sixth civilian started his New- 
port indoctrination in November 
and three others have been sched- 
uled — two in January and one in 
February. The five remaining se- 
lectees will most likely begin in 
February and May. 
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Accidents Just Don't Break Their 




^ •«• Tplpnhone Co Callers at Oakland Naval Hospital were Roy Souderes (left), Jerry Terry 

Sounds of home were gifts to woAided servicemen by Pacific P • W* -■ - Mploded whlle the v were 


In any other place, Jerry Terry would just be 
a scrawny kid you’d recommend tor a visit to the 

ma At Sh 3° P a.m. last July 29. Jerry was factoring 
one of the bombers just returned from amission 
when he ran off the Midway’s flight deck. The safety 
stops had gone on the blink - Jerry didn t know - 
and it was too dark for him to see. 

He lost both of his legs. 

Yesterday he and two other casualties of the 
Viet Nam war made telephone calls to loved ones 


a courtesy Pacific Telephone extended to wound- 
ed men in hospitals all over the Ar ®, ’ R 
Jerry called home (Fort\auMrdale, Fla. . 
Souderes called home (NatcheTTMiss.^ Joseph i Ma- 
chado called his sister in St. Louis, then boaided 
plane for Bakersfield to spend the Christmas week- 
end with his firmly. , 

What did they Say on the phone? 

“Oh, you know, the usual . . . you know.wha 
ever you say in those things,” said Marine Cpl. 
Souderes, 22, who was wounded when another Ma 


rine’s grenade accidentally exploded while they were 
lying in ambush for the Viet Cong. 

Machado, also a Marine corporal, said it wag 
“quite good” to speak to his sister, but his larger 
gift was. the flight home. He lost his left leg in 

He said he told her he probably wouldivt 
active m sports as he used to be - f ®? tba11 ’ 
baseball swimming, boxing and wrestling. H • 
b Airman Jerry Terry, 19, fidgeted while he waited 


(with PT&T's Margie Lough), Joseph Machado. 

for the Pacific Telephone representatives — Mrs. 
Margie Lough and John F. Doyle - to put through 

his call. r 

He said he had spoken to them before since the 

“accident,” as he refers to his amputation, but now 
every time is like the first time and he fidgets. 

While waiting, he said of the future ^ , 

“T'want to stay in' the Navy, but 1 
kind of hard for them to accept me now. 1 m 
to try, though.” 



.t.m. 

pacific 

telephone 

magazine 
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Christmas 
Calls for 
Servicemen 



Corporal Joseph Machado is one of the wounded servicemen who was given a courtesy 
call anywhere in the country as a Christmas gift from Pacific Telephone. 

These calls were extended to wounded men in California hospitals, the first stop on the 
way home for many Vietnam combat victims. Corporal Machado, a Marine, lost his left leg 
and is recovering at the Oakland Naval Hospital. He called a sister in St. Louis and soon 
after this photograph was taken was on his way to spend the holiday weekend with other 
family members in Bakersfield. 
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a k Knoll Welcomed Showe r of Stars 


±£73 £ 

ients at the Oak Knoll Naval Hospital, Oakland La the wards were Yvette Mimeaux, 

lienee were casualties from Vmtnam 'Si Jo. Machado (left) and John 

jer Bergen and Charlie McCarthy, who ch °| f (TV - Q omer p y | e ) master of ceremonies 
dire. Others who made the trip were J." > Nabort JJV* /^Donohue, Connie Hines, Carol 
inny Grant, William Lundigan, Le . W ' S n ? Musicians Earl Colbert and Ollie Harris. The show, ar- 
le, Deannie Childs Joy ' d H ollvwood, was the largest given at the hospital s.nca 



ccc (©aklattb utte Sun., Dec. 26, 1965 



PATIENT'S jMERRY CHRISTMAS — Robert Bolin, a 
patient at ^yftrmore Veterans Hospital, receives a 
gift and a Happy greeting from Santa Claus (Art 
Ames) Christmas morning during Santa's rounds for 
the Veterans Hospitals Christmas Committee. 



SANTA VISITS VIET VETS — Santa 
Claus (Angus Mclver) and his two 
pretty helpers hand oGt gifts and ex- 
change Christmas greetings with Viet 
Nam veterans at Oakland Naval Hos- 


Christmas 
purchased, 

eterans Hospitals 
e, which .collected more than 


inn 
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Mother, Elizabeth, holds first 1966 Eastbay baby 


Just One Second 
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SGT. BUD HURST HEARS OF NEW CAL-VET AID 

Joseph M. Farber (left) explains the service ■ 


First Vet 


Too Late for Daddy 


Almost hand in hand with the 
little New Year, the first child 
of Mr. and Mrs. Alan S. Mac- 
donald of 24050 Silva Ave., Hay- 
ward, arrived one second alter 
midnight this morning, to be- 
come the first baby borij in 
the Eastbay m 196«. 

Little Roger Francis Stuart I (e^nf'dans.' “But the Stuarts 
arrived at i pounds, 10^ ounces an( j Macdonalds got togeth- 
er Eden Hospital in Castro Val- er somewhere along the line,” 

ii- , ,, , , . said his father. “The baby’s 

His father lost an income mother. Elizabeth, “is sort of a 


did. it’s kind of a thrill to have 
the first one of the year. 

“We haven't made any ptans 
for him! it’s a little early fop 
that, but we’re going to jhave 
more babies in the future.” ■ * 
Roger’s obviously a Scots- 
man, and a member of two dif- 


exemption by tone second, but 
it’s all right with him. “I was 
really hoping— well, I was hop- 
ing ei ther way ,” he said . 

“We’re — very excited, there's 
no way to describe it. We’re 
happy it worked out the way it 


mixture.” 

The family came from Marin 
County in August. Both parents 
grew up and attended college 
there. The young father, with 
a finance company there, is now 
with "the Morris Plan , in Hay-' 
ward. ' f 

They’ll take their New Year | 
baby home on Monday, and 
“one of the grandmothers will j 
be there,” said Macdonald. 
"They haven’t decided which 
yet.” I 

This means either Mrs. ‘Stuart 
Macdonald or Mrs. Roger Yore 
of Marin County. 

First runnerup came at 12(54 
a.m. at Oakland Naval Hospital 
It was another boy, Richard 
Allen Davis, born to Richard 
H. and Sandra Lee Davis. 

Another Eastbay baby beat 
him into the *orld. but she ar- 
rived at the U. C. Medical Cen- 
ter in San Francisco. This was 
the daughter born 30 'seconds 
after midnight to Mrs. Dennis 
Leahy of . 1788 Ralston Ave., 
Richmond. 

A boy was born at- 1*09 a.m. 
at Alta Bates Hospital to (Elvira j 
and James Hughes of. 2325 Vai- 
ley St,, Berkeley. * T- 
Three minutes later over in , 
Contra Costa CounlJ Hospital, I 
Martinez, the third baby of the 
New Year arrived. was also 
a boy, born to Norrha’and Rob- 
ert White of 140 Lancaster Road, | 
Walnut Creek 

The first' £irl born in the East- 
bay this --year was the daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. H. Parley 
Smith, at 1:37 a.m. at Valley- 
Memorial Hospital in Livermore 
A boy was born to Mps. -Au- 
drey Kerce of 40 Cayuga St , I 
Oakley, at 2:48 a.m. inTPitts- 
burg Community Hospital, 
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Adm. Nimitz 
Has 'Checkup',* 

Fleet Adm. Chester W.4fimitz 
i.t'in Qakland Naval Hospital, to- 
day for what, the Navy described 
as a .‘routine checkup” follow- 
ing the back surgery he under- 
went two months ago. ... ' : 

The 80-ypiar-old admiral went 
into the hospital early in No- 
vember and returned to his home 
on Yerba Buena Island Dec. 12. 

A hospital spokesman said at 
the time that the operation was 
considered a success. 


ributte Tues , Jan. 4, 1966 
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Checkup for Nimitz 


Fleet Admiral Chester 
Nimitz is in Oaklandi Naval 
Hospital, undergoing a rou- 
tine checkap on back surgery 
performed 1 on him last No- 
vember^ the Navy announced 
yesterday 


Nimitz, 80, was admitted to 
the hospital November 10 for 
what was described as minor 
back surgery. He retume|d to 

his home on Yerba ] 

land last month. 
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Adm. Nimitz 
Unchanged 

Fleet Adm. Chester. W. 
hospitalized with*a 
a “good night” las 
his condition is uneh 
according to spokes.. 

Oakland Naival Hospii 
The 80-year-old war 
dition, as reported. ye&terdaV, 
“must be considered serious in 
a man of (his) age. However, 
his condition Is satisfactory at 
present.” * 

The admiral was admitted to 
the hospital late Monday after 
complaining of a fainting spell 
which w : as later diagnosed as a 
“moderate cerebral thrombosis 
affecting his left side.” 

Admiral Nimitz has. suffered 
a “weakening” or “impairment” 
of his left side, but no actual 
paralysis, the hospital said. 
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fipt Well Admiral 


- 


It has been some time since the name 
of Fleet Adm. Chester W. Nimitz has ap- 
peared in the headlines, but the American 
people haven’t forgotten him. 

Earlier this week, when the admiral 
had a light stroke and was confined to 
the Oakland Naval Hospital, the news re- 
port was picked up all across the nation, 
t Several million men, along with 
their PjUTute.jWives and children, iden- 
tify m0 iflV&Tlty little sailor from Texas. 


And you can bet they are keeping up 
with the reports from the hospital. 

Admiral Nimitz commanded the great- 
est naval force the world has ever known. 
That would be the U.S. Pacific Fleet dur- 
ing World War II. And the name Nimitz 
sparks the memories of the men who 
served under him during that conflict. 
We join them in wishing the admiral a 
speedy recovery. 


T o Receive 
Viet Aid 

Marine Sgt. Bud Hurst has a 
distinction among hospitalized 
veterans of Viet Nam action. 

Yesterday morning there ap- 
peared beside his bed in the 
Oakland Naval Hospital, Cali- 
fornia’s director of Veterans’ 
Affairs, Joseph M. Farber, and 
the chairman of the California 
Veterans’ Board, John D. Mona- 
ghan. 

They were there to give the 
young serviceman from Lodi 
first crack at a new service for 
wounded, .hospitalized veterans 
—bedside counseling. 

In the interview, which offi- 
cally opened the new project, 
Hurst was told, of the availabil- 
ity of the Cal-Vet Farm find 
Home Loan program, and of 
educational assistance. 

Both were made possible for 
Viet Nam veterans by legisla- 
tion passed in the last session 
of the legislature. The bill re- 
defined a California war veteran 
to include those who had served 
in a campaign or expedition for 
which the United States has is- 
sued a medal. 
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* Had a 


i Fleet Admiral 
Nimitz is recovering’ 
stroke, but is in satisfactory 
condition at Oakland Nfcval 
Hospital, a spokesman said 
; yesterday. 

Tbe-'-JO-year-old World War 
II hero entered the hospital 
last Monday for what was de- 
| scribed as a routine examina- 
tion connected With minor 
back surgery he underwent 
last November. 

“Studies made since Ad- 
miral Nimitz’ readmission 
revealed a moderate cerebral 
thrombosis affecting his left 
side,” the spokesman said. 
“This condition must be con- 
sidered serious in a man of 
the admiral’s age, however 
his condition is satisfactory 
at present.” 

Just when he may have 
suffered the stroke was not 
revealed. 

Nimitz, who commanded 
the Pacific Fleet from the 
time of the attack on Pearl i 


CHESTER W. NIMITZ 

Recovering 

Harbor until the surrender of 
Japan, was operated on last 
November 10. He remained 
hospitalized until December 
11 when doctors allowed him 
to return to his home on Yer- 
ba Buena Island. 
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Nimitz' f Get-Well # Telegram From Johnson 

. _ . • , on unnHitinni ’arnTn from the Nation’s capi- 1 your Utaess,- Wo-.p. 


Retired Fleet Admiral i Jolinson yesterday. 

Chester W. Nimifc rJ»rW Jhe W, «VW*B 
to be recoveiing satisfacto- thrombosis ” Monday, the 
rily” at Oakland Naval Hos- 1 Navy annou nced Wednesday, 
pital, received a “get-well” However, the Navy warned 
telegram from President | that, to a man of Nimitz’s 


age ^-80— “this condition! gram from the Nation’s capi- j your illness.We-.pray for the 
must be considered serious.” jtal paid tribute to the old , f u 1 1; rgccrv’^y of a ^reat 
'he Admi-" sailor’s “i^fq^jt^le spirit American.** an old Mtgh- 


A spokesman said the 
ral had a “good 

some weakness 
in his left side. 

The warmly worded tele- 


an old 

the Present. 

,. r „. ranch is near 

i.auy jd.ivu ,-cmu . "c- Admiral’s birthplace, 

greatly saddened to" hear of I Fredericksburg, mk. 


lid the Admi- manor's spirit I Amtita» ; «. 

d night” but , that, gave u* f hopg.^years , bor MB 
still remains 1 aeo. • . whose 

“Lady Bird, .and T were] the Admiral 




Bay USO to Honor Admiral 

, A ircr» nrosi. 


Kiedt Admiral.’ Chester W. | day. 

’ Nimitz, ranking U n it ejd Njjg?. 

States Naval officer, will be I USO** Silve f 
honored by thd-Bay Areas; Award and Cit^ti 


will receiver the 
S i l v e r Medallion 
ion “in rec- 


&s»£35 ««S» 1 “ b i,, ? rU *?. H 

I SttSffifew dlnno, , USO in peace £ 
on Treasure t^and Wednes- ! cord ing to James Baciga 


lupl Jr.,. Bay Area USO presi- 
dent. > 

Bacigalypi said Nimitz 
who has Decn in ill health, 
has designated Real Admiral 
John E. Clark, commander 
of the 12th Naval District, to 



accept the honor on^hisAje 
half. 

Top military and naval of- 
ficers in the Bay Area are 
expected to attend the cere- 
monial banquet, which will 
be co-sponsored by the USO’s 
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„ buting organ!* 

zaliops,. Lpq YMCA, YWCA, 

the National Catholic Com- 

nmmtyTKtes. the Jew, 

Welfare Board, the Salvation 
.Army and the Travelers Aid 

[society/ ■ ’ 
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Ailing Nimitz Will 
Get USO Award j 


Fle.e.t Admiral Chester W. i 
Nimitz? America's ranking 
Naval officer, and World War 
commander, will be honored in 
absentia - because of his illness 

I by the Bay Area, United Serv- 

ice Organization Tuesday at the 
USO’s silver anniversary ban- 
quet on Treasure Island. 

Admiral Nimitz remains on 
the serious list at Oakland Naval 
Hospital only slightly improved 
since suffering a stroke recerffly. 

He is scheduled I to receive .the 
USO top award, the Silver 
Medallion, which to be presentee 
by! All« L Chicker.ng Jr 
western regional chairman and 
member of the board of govei- 


mander of the Twelfth Naval 
District, to accept the awaid 

^According to James A. Baci- 
galupi Jr., outgoing Bay Area 
USO president, "this Silver 
Medallion Award and Citation is 
being presented in recognition 
of Admiral Nimitz’ interest in 
and efforts for the USO in peace 
and war.” . 

Nimitz is credited with an im 
portant role in the founding W 
the federation of agencies which 
became USO officially on Feb. 4. 
1941. 
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Red Cross Field Director 


Morkm'Conklin Assigned to 


Executive Devel- 
S opment School in Lansing, Mich. 

11 The following year she served on 
the faculty of the Development 
11 School which was held for 
m first time at the American 
Cross Training Council d- 
Hg three of her 19 years at B 
I ley Chapter. 

Mrs. Conklin lives at 
|f§| Yosemitc Road. Her dan 
I Joyce, a gra<4ate ofj, Bei 
Hil High School and UC, is a 
fH C r at Hillsdale High Sch, 

\ San Mateo. Her son., W 
Kfi also attended Berkeley High and 
3 earned Ins degree at Boalt 
School of Law on the UC Cam- 
S pus. He is practicing law in San 
IBi Luis Obispo. *' 

When Miss Joan Mathews, 
Mi Rcd cross Field Director at Oak 
I Knoll Hospital for the past three 
I years and the executive whom 
S||| Mrs. Conklin succeeds, was 
transferred across the bay to 
5®®® Western Area Office of Red 
3T’ Cross, she didn’t need to say 
goodbye, for Oak Knoll is still 

t llft, part of her “beat.” 

Wl i n her new assignment as As- 
iffSh sistant Director of Service m 
I Military and Veteran Hospi a s 
I Miss Mathews will visit hospitals 
i n 12 Western States including 
***■ Alaska. At each hospital she will 
ield consult with staff members on 

It program and training. 

Prior to her. departure from 
Oak Knoll Miss Mathews re- 
; Tokyo, ceive d a lettefeof appreciation 


athews eame to Oak Knoll 
om the Army’s Second General 
ospital in Landstuhl, Germany. 
Her service with Red .Cross 
3 has also taken her to miliary 
lr i n o hospitals in Japan and Gliam 
as well as in Washington «nd 
California. 


Native Californian, University , 
of California graduate^ teacher, 
wife, mother, and long-time Red 
Cross executive — that’s the 
story of Mrs. Marian R. Conklin 
of Berkeley who , has just re- 
ported to U.S. Naval Hospital, 
Oakland as Red Cross Field Di- 
rector. She succeeds Miss Joan 
Mathews, who departed over the 
weekend for a new post at West- 
ern Area Office. 

Mrs. Conklin’s * assignment to 
Oak Knoll culminates 23 years 
of widely-varied -service with 
Red Cross.*# 

kiu. Poarl Hamnr 


s., Jan. 13, 1966 


Su months after Pearl Harbor, 
Mrs Conklin, widow of Attor- 
ney Harold W. Cotflin, was pur- 
suaded to apeept tf* post of Ex- 
ecutive -Director of Berkeley Red 
Cross Chapter. She stayed 19 


Apartment Unit 

Given Approval 


dae worked out 
feea Red Cross 

jptticisgp as As- 
pationncl in 
itment. In this 

^ed^pllegesand 
<ygbt western 
y^nd: finding — 
■BHi Cross pro- 


l-’i-om 1961-63 
of the • iTT 
t eyir 6a*'.| 
! li lit L'11 0«t4l 

. ii.ii ge ot recr 
capaj# 
universities^ ji} 
states, seeking, 

candidates f« 
fessional. ser^ 


stalled by the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Company before Angco 

bought the property 

The development fronts Rhea 
Way, between Keller Avenue 
and Greenridge Drive. 

Only 12 lots, averaging 
square feet, exist in the tract 
now. The commission approved 
the 106-unit proposal, knowing 
that Angco could have divided 
each of the present lots m « 
three small ones and legal y 
built up to 144 apartment units 
in the tract. , 

Both the landscaping of lots 
and the screen of trees must 
be approved by the city s plan- 

I In other action, the commis- 
sion rejected an application from 
» Gene W. Lam, seeking pemus- 
i sion to build a 25-umt 4-story 
i. apartment building on the north- 
. ooct earner of Bayo Vista and 


ie Oakland Planning Com- 
sinn has approved a 106-unit 
rtment dev^topment above 
Oakland Naval Hospital, but 
i require the builders to con- 
1 it as much as possible from 
Arthur Freeway traffic by 


MRS. MARIAN CONKLIN 
Naval Hospital’s new Red 


a former Eng- U.S 

Z_ T wood* pied- Director. 

>ley high, schools) 

Igjrs sent t. Japan was not a 

wtaee that ’ The naw Oak Knoll Fit 
l Cross as rector has recently spen 
where we years as Director of Pe 
being for the Far East Area Re< 


iiah teacher 'in, Bren tw- 
mont, and Berime’ . 
as well as a. Red Qros 
I had a built-in in 
schools and young peo 
“I was reluctant t~ 
assigninent, but in Re< 
in the military we go 
are sent.' And of couri 
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Red Cross Reassigns Two 


"MISS JOAN MATHEWS 
• new Red Cross assignment will take he 
lg tii rniiitArv and veteran hospitals in 
MfelWates. ' 


New and challenging assign- 
ments are in store for Joan 
Mathews. Red Cross field di- 
rector at Oakland Naval Hos- 
pital for the past three years, 
and Mrs. Harold Conklin who 
succeeds her. 

In her next new job as assist- 
ant service director in mili- 
tary and veteran hospitals. 
Miss Mathews will* visit hospi-, 
tals in 12 western states to 
consult with staff members on: 
programs and training 

Prior to her departure from 
Oak Knoll, Miss Mathews, who 
came to Oakland from a U.S. 
Army hospital in Landstuhl, 
Germany — received a letter 


’0\R§. HAROLD Cl 

a challenging a: 


JOAN MATHEWS 
. new Red Cross post 


t recent assignment 
ting nimiagecM'.the 
fthaptej of fred 


western states seekypi* 
didates for Red .Cross profes- 

sional service. 


Cross, 


rle of 
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Women Today Page 9 


Last of tffree articles on 
the role of women in U. S. 
defense today. 

Let’s consider the day-to- 
ay life of a woman in uni- 
form. As a recruit she’ll 
probably live In barracks 
where she will share her 
quarters with either two or 
four other girls. 

A recent recommenda- 
tion by the Defense Adviso- 
ry Committee on Women in 
; the Services pointed out 
that women should have 
more housing space. It's 
now 40 square feet per 
woman. 

Barracks arc plain. But 
they do not have .to be 
bleak. While women in juf- 
form are not encouraged to 
try the latest in avant- 
garde interior decoration 
they are free to Introduce 
their own rugs, bedspreads. 

. family pictures — or. if 
ITithev likei— fresh flowers. 
Btqffed flkimals are a fa- 
te exftd. 

utomatic (laundry ma- 
chlfaeS and dryers are 
f|und in all quarters. Many 
racks have a communal 
chaperoned lounge where 
girl* can Entertain family 


and friends, relax or soci- 
alize. Some have small 
kitchens attached where 
snacks can be prepared. 

Girls are expected to 
keep their own quarters 
clean and tidy. But no girl 
should get dishpan hands. 
Her share of the house- 
work will be no heavier 
than in civilian life. Prob- 
ably even lighter, as every- 
one pitches in and the 
chores are rotated. 

Military life is ideal for 
girls who find catering for 
themselves a dreary neces- 
sity. Meals are taken in the 
mess hall and they are 
good. Unless she is speci- 
alizing in food preparation 
as her military occupation- 
al specialty, a girl never 
has to market, cook or do 
dishes. 

Expert dietitians plan 
military menus for' autri- 
tional value and appetite 
appeal. A typical lunch or 
dinner would offer a choice 
of meat, two or three green 
vegetables, a choice of 
desserts — always includ- 
ing ice craem, plain or* 
chocolate milk, tea or ‘ 
coffee. 



Lt. Eileen Walsh of the Navy Nurse Cg rp s has just 
returned from nursing winded s^Vlcemen in 
Saigon. Here she checks; intravenous feeding, of a 
patient at Oak Knoll Hospital in the Bay area. 


J965 Busy 
Year for ^ 

Red Cross 


Salads are popular and 
provided i n plenty. The 
services all make a point of 
keeping their uniformed 
womenfolk as slim and 
trim as possible. Any girl 
who has trouble sticking to 
a diet will find the Army, , 
Navy, Air Force or Ma- 
rines determined to help 
her watch her figure. 

If she puts on too ms 
extra pounds, she’s under 
orders to take them off. 

With her food and lodging 
taken care of, a yopg 
woman in u n i f o r m Jean 
really stretch her 
month. Shopping' 

Post Exchange 
means a wide 
feminine necessity*.'?' 
luxuries at ra 
prices. 

These range from cos- 
metics and costume jewel- 
ry to dresses and shoes. En- 
tertainment can be £ bar- 
gain, too. Movies are shown 
on base for ten cents ad- 
mission. And there art fa- 
cilities ftrtr swimming, ten- 



some areas, 



nis and, 
sailing. 

There are hpbby shops 
where a girl can try her 
hand at crafts like wood- 
working or pottery. 

And many typical bases 
offer a social round hard to 
equal In civilian life. 

There will usually, be 
clubs for enlisted men (and 
yomen) and officers. Girls 
over 21 can relax over a 
drink, always depending on 
the localia^s in whichever 
bfcse is situated. 


je toe bfeis 

Accojmyj. to girls in uni- 
form tnemiplves, one of the 
pleasant aspects of on-base 
clubs is a_girl never has to 

feel a jttfiQowf 

not necIsSarily ,,kave to 
walk into 1 ttie c!u^Tttfi|ked 
by a girl-friend. ,T fF™e 

wants company she can 




and Mac 
lion direc 
work in n 
hit by floo 


The Northern California 
floods of a year ago and ser- 
vices involving the war in Viel 
Nam highlighted the ,1965 acti- 
vities .lAjBlunfpers and staff of 
I he 1 Chapter, American 
Red< m 

Last jMary, two members 
| °f the t'jjnid.. Chapter staff, 
Dale E. Rowtassistan! director. 

„ public informa 
lowers assigned do 
rn counties hard 

The reportreomes as Roe was. 
again lending assistance in 
Humboldt CqEty areas stricken 
by new floods. 

"The situation is not nearly 
so bad this year as it was be- 
fore," he said. 

^ same lime, members 
dio Club kept 
iHfe'^lorf wave radio 
-lafion on the" air around the 
clort-, relaying messages to and 
from the disaster area. 

In all. the Bed Cross spent a 
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drop in on ] 
will be welcom] 

An officer 
listed woman, i 
housing conditj 
base, may instq 
in barracks receive a 
ing and subsistence allow- 
ance. 

That means shfe can rent 
her own apartment wherev- 
er she likes — as long- as 
she gets to work on time. 
Higher rank and rqore 
responsibilities can ntean 
taking a share of standing 
watches and working extra 
hours in emergencies. But 
basically it’s an eight-hour 
day, five-day week, 

A w o prefers the 


total of $2,919,577 in flood relief 
to assist California flood vie’ 
(ims last year. 

Disaster expenditures of $15. 
770,819 provided Red Cros*help 


«»W * w ■jvvoc.io pug] OUI, 

to victims of catastrophes in all whereby relatives at home may 
50 states, three terriforipc atirl . 


50 stales, three territories and 
!S other countries during the 
1964-65 fiscal year. 

A second big activity of the 
Oakland Chapter during the 
past year has been the reacti- 
vation of the Canteen Services 
for troops moving through the 
Oakland port of embarkation. 

Stepped-up U.S. action in Viet 
Nam has necessitated 24-hour 
stand-by alert lor Red Cross 
volunteers who dispense, cof 
doughnuts and reassurance 
troops boarding ships here. 


.h assistance from 
Berkeley volunteers 
Aitlie close of. the pas] 

the Oakland Chapter undu,™„ 
its "Living Letters" program, 



send tape-recorded messages to 
their loved ones in Viet Nam; 

No charge is being made for 
the service. 

Red Cross Gray Ladies added 
their services iD the closing 
months of the year when the 
first shipments of Viet Nam 
wounded began arriving. With 
the help of the Chapter’s Red 
Cross Youth Council, Oakland 
Chapter volunteers helped make 
C hristmas season a little 
Jijhter at Oakland Nava! Hos- 


The Canteen Service is .coor- ' -'"lV expanded Oakland Chap- 
dinafed by the Oakland Chapter j ter service was a part of a na- 


j (jonwide Red Cross effort which 
saw $198,081,320 expendituPfc 
for the fiscal year 1964-65, a 
cording to the annual report j 
sued by E. Roland Harrim 
chairman; and James F. Col- 
lips, president of the American 
National Red Cross. - 
The year saw the largest an- 
nual response in history when 
the Red Cross collected 2 , 775 ,- 
200 units of blood. Another all- 
time high saw 2,534,000 persons 
complqpng Red gross water 

sport sajdgjfilre was a 
response '«fe$90, 463, 761 
(utions in theRed Cross's 
appeal for member: 
lore than 2 . „ 

contributed their 

inf lfed Cross programs during 
the year. ***** * 
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LtSTTiet Protests 
Sadden Chaplain 


By BILL ROSE 
Tribune Religion Writer 

“It breaks my heart to hear 
about beatniks demonstrating 
against our efforts in Viet 
Nam,” writes an Army chap- 
lain in Viet Nam to his wife in 
Oakland. .• 

“While I was holding a ser- 
vice for my unit this morning 
we were attacked. Fortunately, 
no casualties. 

'^^t night the unit was at- 
b,v mortars. This type of 



is hard on the nerves. 
Jay I had twice my usual 
number. The chapel was filled 
to capacity with many stand- 
ing” ... 

BATTLE EXPERIENCES 
These observations are among 
the scores of battle-front exper- 
iences which Chaplain (Capt.) 
Edward Mbuchette, 35, of Oak- 
land has shared with his wife, 
Ann^, of 1036 69th Ave.. since 
his arrival in Southeast Asia six 
months ago. 

Chaplain Mouchette, a native 
of Bermuda, met Anna while 
both were students at Wilber- 
force University, Ohio. 

While circumstances do not 
permit her to carry on the usual 
functions of a pastor’s wife, 
Mrs. Mouchette seeks to share 
in her husband’s ministry by 
serving countless hours as a 
Red Cross volunteer worker at 
Oakland Naval Hospital 
WHIN$, RECLINE 
In reference to the heartache 
he suffers every time he hears 
about Eastbay demonstrations 
against Viet Nam, Chaplain 
Mouchette told his' pdfe, “I’m 
going to talk to my men about 
‘The Temptations 'to Whine and 
Recline.’ ” 

In relating the burdens heaped 
upon a combat-zone chaplain, 
Chaplain Mouchette confided to 
Anna: 

“Regardless of the frequency 
of death around here you never 
get used to it. 

“Then in the midst of this I 
have to be delivering death mes 
sages to some soldiers of the 
passing of their parents in the 
States. It’s a job no one envies, 
especially under the circum- 
stances. 

“This morning I had the bur- 
dening task of informing a sol 
dier of the death of his son. 
The shock was tremendous, es- 
pecially when there had been 
no illness and no details as to 
how the death occurred.’’ 

SHOWED NO FEARS 
Chaplain Mouchette told of 
going to a remote outpost to 
hold services for 40 men and 
their response to the prospect 
of dying. 

“After the service they left 
on a mission. If they had any 
fears, no one knows it except 
God. 

“They’re men. Yet in some 
sense, merely boys. However, 
they are performing a task with 
the toughness and ruggedness 
of seasoned veterans.” 

Later, back with his unit, 
Chaplain Mouchette described 
his reaction to a killing of a 
member of the Viet Cong. He 
said: 

“They brought him into camp. 

It was the first which the Viet 
Cong could not drag away. It 
was horrible. He looked like a 
young boy, but you can’.t -'tell. 

The Vietnamese have a'yooth- 
ful appearance.” . > 

On another occasion Chaplain 



! 

Hm 

CHAPLAIN MOUCHETTE 

Mouchette reported, “We put 
down our weapons for awhile to 
build a House to God, thanks to 
a dedicated battalion com- 
mander. 

“The commander is'" .vitally 
concerned about the spiritual 
welfare of his men. He said that 
no community is complete with- 
out a church— so we built one. 

Sprinkled through his letters 
are comments which tell of the 
effectiveness of his . efforts in his 
battle-front parish. 

“The services today were 
wonderful. Again, many com- 
mitted themselves to Christ. I 
have to perforrn some baptisms 
as soon as we ’find the oppor- 
tunity. 

“Through my visitations with 
men in camp and at field posi- 
tions and at hospitals, I have 
tried to increase their interest 
in religious matters— not by ask- 
ing them to come to church but 
by simply letting them know 
I’m around and that someone 
cares.” 
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Admiral Nimitz 
Released From 
Oakland Hospital 

Fleef* Admiral Chester W. j 
Nimitj wasy rsleased from I 
Oaklsiuj N a y ^. j ^ospital yes- 



. Ht aa r ^ een hos- 

prtaTteetf ajvJ^nua^y ,?| 

wfhen he suffered 3 
stroke that weakened? 
side. 

ctors said his cu 
Steadily injprqve 
is' now able tb cont 
convalescence at , 
fftiarters on Verba Bue 
land. 
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DELIGHTFUL DEBBIE— Actress Debbie 
Reynolds clowns and sings for serv- 
icemen wc&npled 'In the Viet Nam 
fighting, during a surprise visit Satur- 


day to Oakland Naval Hospital. Calls 
for encores were many from the de- 


lighted au,die nc ^. 


' V. 





Guests at the USO Military 
Ball at Leamington Hotel in- 
cluded Chaplain and Mrs. 
Daniel Rivers, above left, 
and Lt. Col. and Mrs. Terren- 
ce De Beal, above right: 
Below are (from left) sailon 
Adrian Gohl, hostess Judie 
Singer, marine Bruce Hen- 
dershot and soldier James 
Slayton. To mark the 25th 
anniversary of USO, a 90- 
, pound, five-tier cake baked 
by Alameda Naval Station 
was cut with a sword by ball 
chairman George Fawkner. 


The USO 
Celebrates 

€ i 

Anniversary 


Also on the Oakland USO 
Committee, which planned 
the party, are Mrs. Joseph 
Boeddeker, George Dirii, 
John Engberg, Emmer Gib- 
bons, Mrs. H. F. Griffith, 
Ensign Don Handal, Mildred 
Lamasney, E. V. McCoy, 
Mary Mealey, Raymond Mil- 
ler, Mrs. Everett Noe, John 
Philpott, Mrs. Henry Rein- 
gold, Captain Rivers, Lt. 
Comdr. Mary Rooney, Lt. 
Comdr. Raymond Sinwell, 
Mrs. Fred Clar and C. B. 
Benonys. 
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Volunteers' Vigil of Service 
Observes Red Cross Month 



m 

MRS. STANLEY RASMUSSEN ATTENDS PATIENT 

Gray Ladies are a vital part of Red Cross 



DAVE PARSONS HELPS RAISE 'OLD GLORY' 


Oakland area Red Cross vol- 
unteers will join others across 
the nation this week in the an- 
nual observance of “Red Cross 
Month.’’ 

President Lyndon B. Johnson 
will address the nation tomor- 
row on radio and television to 
lead civic and community lead- 
ers in paying public tribute to 
the services of the American 
Red Cross. 

“Not since the Korean War 
has this annual observance had 
such a deep and personal mean- 
ing to each one of us as it has 
this year,” said E.V. (Bud) Mc- 
Coy, chairman of the Oakland 
Chapter. 

“Many boys from this com- 
munity have either met or al- 
ready received help in some 
way from Red Cross field per- 
sonnel now serving beside our 
troops on the firing line in Viet 
Nam,” McCoy said. “Many 
more will need our help.” 

Included in the Bay Area ob- 
servance of “Red Gross Month” 
will be a mammoth, five-county 
“kick-off” rally Tuesday noon 
at Union Square in San Fran- 
cisco. 

Military and civic dignitaries 
and some 50 uniformed volun- 
teers representing Bay Area 
Red Cross Chapters will take 
>art in the rally. Music will be 
•ovided by members of the 12th 
aval District Band. A special 
.S. Air Force color guard from 
amilton Air Force Base will 
articipate. 

The “Red Cross Tapemoblle" 
II tour the area during “Red 
jss Month” making on-the- 
t tape recorded messages 
n Bay Area families for 
r servicemen overseas, 
eluded in the “Tapemobile” 
adule will be a stop at Oak- 
j Naval Hospital, where Viet 
jn wounded will get a chance 
. tape messages for their loved 
nes in other parts of the coun- 
ry. 

In other areas of activity, 
East Bay Red Cross volunteer 
canteen workers are continuing 
their dockside vigil . . . serving 
coffee and doughnuts to troops 
embarking at Oakland bound for 
Viet Nam. 

Surgical dressings volunteers 
at the Oakland Chapter head- 
quarters have doubled their 
work schedule, from eight to 16 
hours, to turnout an estimated 
15.000 bandages a month. 

In addition to its services to 
the military, the Red Cross has 
just completed a costly and 
tragic year of civilian disaster 
across the nation, which began 
with the “Christmas Floods” of 
Northern California and the 
Pacific Northwest in 1964-65. 

The Red Cross spent $22 mil- 
lion across America last year 
in disaster relief assistance. 

All these funds came from the 
American people through their 
direct contributions to Red 


With Annetta Anderson 

je3t 

Cross chapters and in part from 
annual United Fund donations. 
With all Oakland Chapter 

services on a year-round basis, 
many of them operating at twice 


(left) and Sharon Long 

capacity, one veteran volunteer, 
a 69-year-old woman, said: “It 
seems as though EVERY month _ 
has been ‘Red Cross Month’ this 

year.” 
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Corpsman Gets 
Vet Counseling - 

SAN- DIEGO — Kenneth Wray/ 
hospital, corpsman third who 
was wounded last July near 
Chu Lai, Vietnam, became the 
first servi&man to receive bed- 
side counseling under a new 
program of the California Vet- 
erans Affairs Department. 

Wray was visited by Yaimel 
Val, assistant to the state airec- 
lor of veterans affairs, at the 
Naval Hospital here. • 

The wounded corpsman also 
received a transistor radio, one 
of a group of 300 collected dur- 
ing a Christmas drive for dis- 
tribution to wounded veterans 
The drive was headed by vai 
and John Mackenzie, public in- 
formation officer of the vet- 
erans department. More than 
40 of the radios were distrib- 
uted during Val’s visit to the 
San Diego hospital. Others went 
to wounded men at the Oakland 
Naval Hospital. 
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Ninfrfz Home 
From Hospital 

^leet Adm. Chester W. Nimitz 
has been released from Oakland 
Naval Hospital to convalesce at 
i home from a mild stroke. 

The admiral was hospitalized 
Hast Jan. 3 when he suffered a 
stroke that hospital spokesmen 
|said resulted in. “some weak- 
»ss” of his left side. 

A report issued on his release 
yesterday said his condition 
. -‘has steadily improved and he 
is now able to continue his con- 

1 vaiescence at home. 

1 The admiral and his wife live 
quarters on Yerba 


Navy 
I Buena Island. 


Adm. Nimitz 
In Serious 
Condition 

Fleet Admiral Chester W. 

Nta* was reported in serious 

condition today after suttering 
3 f brief Navy statementsaid 

the 80 -year-old war hero is in 
serious condition following s 
s t r ™e and he is under dose 
observation of Bay Area Navy 
doctors” at his home on Yerba 

Buena Island. . . 

There was no indication 

whether this was a swond 
stroke or a worsentag ofius 
condition following the stroke 
he suffered last Jan. 3. 

At that time, Nimitz was sent 
to Oakland Naval Hospital and 
was under treatment fo 

m On ,h Feb. 2. doctors reported 
that his condition- was stead - 1 

ily improving and he is now j 
able to continue his convales- j 
cence at home. 
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Adm. Nimitz 
Condition 
'Serious' Jf 

Fleet Admiral Chester W 
Nimitz, who suffered a stroke 
last month, was reported ‘ m 
serious condition” yesterday 
A 12th Naval District 
spokesman said the 80-year^ 
old admiral’s condition ban 
declined since his release two 
weeks ago from Oakland Na- 
val Hospital to recuperate at • 
his hofne'on Yerba Buena s- 
land. Navy doctors are in at- 
tendance at his home, the 
spokesman said 
Admiral Nimitz entered the 
hospital last January 3 aftet 
suffering the cerebral hemor- 
rhage. It was his second peri- 
od of hospitalization in recent 
months. Last November he 
underwent surgery fflLBr 
was termed “minor back sur- 

° Admiral Nimitz w Jfcom- 
mander-in-chief of tWwaf- 
ic Fleet throughout World 

War II, responsible, for Duud- 

ing it up after the attack on 
Pearl Harbor and directing 
its operations until the sur- 
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Hundreds 
At Burial 
Ceremony 

By Paul Arerv 

Hundreds of mourners 
stood with heads bowed yes- 
terday as Fleet Admiral 
Chester W. Nimitz was bur- 
ied on a gentle, grassy slope 
at Golden Gate National 
Cemetery in San Bruno. 

Then, as Taps sounded 
from a single bugle, the 
military among them saluted 
for the last time the man 
who molded the mightiest 
naval force in history and 
led it to victory against the 
Japanese in World War II. 

The Admiral’s widow. 
Catherine, who shared 53 
years of his life, stood silent- 
ly as the Protestant grave- 
side service was read over 
the flag-draped casket. 

She seemed to be on the 
verge of tears when Rear Ad- 
miral James W. Kelly. Chief 
of the Navy Chaplains Corps, 
paid special tribute to Admi- 
ral Nimitz. 

Chaplain Kelly thanked 
God “for Your servant. Ches- 
ter William Nimitz.” 

EULOGY 

“We are grateful,” he said, 
“through the years of his de- 
votion to duty and in shoul- 
dering great positions of 
leadership and responsibility 
he was temperate and truth- 
ful in speech, honorable and 
generous in dealing with oth- 
ers. humble in his estimation 
of himself, faithful and loyal 
to his high calling as a naval 
officer; always mindful of 
our Nation and its responsi- 
bility to stand against aggres- 
sion and enslavement." 

Francis Cardinal Spellman 
of New York, a close friend 
also said a brief prayer in 
which he termed the Admiral 
“a patriot” who served 
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Dignitaries 
■,a At Nimitz 
Services 
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The Admiral's funeral procession as it left Treasure Island on the way to San 


Mourners at yesterdays 
graveside funeral services 
for Fleet Admiral Chester W. 
Nimitz included his family, 
close friends, and many mili- 
tary and civilian dignitaries. 

Members of the Nimitz 
family included the Admir- 
al's widow. Catherine: son, 
retired Rear Admiral Chester 
W. Nimitz Jr.; thrfce daugh- 
ters. SISTER Mary Aquinas 
(the former Mary Manson 
Nimitz). Anne Elizabeth 
Nimitz. and zmrs. Catherine 
(James T.i Lay, and a 
grandson. Richard F. Lay. 

Serving as EscorJ, .Com- 
mander for the funeraL was 
Rear Admiral John E. Clark, 
commandant of the 12th N 
val District. 

GUARD 
Appointed as a special hon- 
or guard were Admiral Da 

L. McDonald. Chief of N 
Ouerations: General Wallac._ 

M. Greene Fr.. Commandant 

of the Marine Corps: Lieuten- 
ant General James L. Rich- 
ardson. Commanding Gener- 
al of the Sixth Army, and 
Lieutenant General W, K 
Martin, representing General 
.1, P. McConnell. Air Force 
Chief of Staff. • 

Honorary pallbearers in- 
cluded retired Admiral Ray- 
mond A. Spruance. Rear Ad- 
miral Eugene B. Fluckey. 
Rear Admiral John McNay 


taries present were Francis 
Cardinal Spellman of New 
York. Mayor John F. Shelley. 
Benjamin Swig. Rear Admir 
al Peter M. Compston of the 
British Embassy in WASH- 
INGTON. Bishop Hugh Guil- 
foyle of the San Francisco 
Archdiocese; Admiral U. S. 
Grant Sharpe, commander- 
forces in the 


America both in times of war 
and peace. 

The funeral procession ar- 
rived at the National Ceme- 
tery shortly before 3 p.m. 
from Treasure Island where 
the Admiral’s body had lain 
in the Navy Chapel for 90 
minutes while family and 
friends filed by the closed 
casket to pay their last res- 
pects. 

Ten pall bearers — repre- 
s e n t i n g the Navy, Marine 
I Corps. Coast Guard, Army 
and Air Force— lifted the sil- 
ver steel casket from the 
I hearse and placed it onto a 


caisson pulled by 15 Navy en- 
listed men. 

The 12th Naval District 
Band, slowly marching ahead 
of the caisson, played fune- 
eral renditions of "Anchors 
Aweigh” and the "Marines 
Hymn” as. 2000 feet over- 
head. a flight of 70 Navy jets 
roared across the skies. Be- 
hind the caisson, a Navy 
chief petty officer led a rider- 
less horse with a silver sword 
hanging from the saddle. 
Boots were reversed in the 
stirrups. 

It was sunny but chilly at 
the cemetery as the services 
began. They were kept brief 


and simple, as had been re- Navy. Secretary Paul H- 
quested by the 80-vear-old ad- Nitze who was holding the 
miral before his death last Admirals personal Hve-stai 
Sunday in his quarters on flag. 

Yerba Buena Island, lie Secretary Nitze turned and 
would have been 81 yester- g a ve both flags to Mrs. Nim- 


Bruno 

Rear Admiral John McNay q{ us Iort . cs 1U UIC 

spiration and standard for all Taylor. j Pacific area; former Navy 

nf ns in the vears to come.” JLnapp Colonel Elbott ^d Secretary F| . ed Korth, and 

son. Allyn G. Smith, letued. former Navy secretary John 
Captain Robert L. Irvine. 

Walter A. Haas Sr., retired 
Vice Admiral John Redman. 


day. 


CANNON 


She held them tightly to 


A short distance from the her bosom for a lew seconds 
gravesite was a battery of then handed the two folded 
cannon that boomed two 19- Rags to her som retoed Re^ 
gun salutes during the 30- Admiral Chester W. Nimitz 

minute services. J 1 '- 

^ rr ss 

ed as the Stais and btiqx. ^ Marine Corps personnel 
waS'Carefullv removed from throughout the world in 
the casket and folded into a which he said that Nimitz 
triangle, then handed to “characler will be an in- 


of us in the years to come. 

The Navy Secretary was 
also serving yesterday as 
President Johnson’s personal 

representative at the funei'al ------- p__* Q ; n Ai va h R 

as the President was unable retired Captem Aivah R 
I o attend because of the Court. retl ' T i d , Ca '^ " 

k ess lrf n 5S' ,ngt °"' R 

HEADSTONE Sp Major General Carroll 

Dr. John 


Sullivan. 

Representatives of all na- 
tions which maintain a consu-- 
late in San Francisco were 
also in attendance. 


The grave of Admiral Nipi- 
itz will be no different than 
the thousands of others at 
Golden Gate. It will be 
marked only by a small 
white headstone. 

■ That was his order,” said 
a Navy spokesman. "It was 
carried out.” 


W. McCoplin. and 

i UPt°n 

PRESIDENT 
Attending as the 
representative of 
Johnson was Navy 
Paul 11. Nitze. 

Among many 
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Admiral s me 

* i 

Full of Honors 


M0£m 




His medals and WWII surrender document 


His Proud Words 


“Among the Americans who served on Iwo, 
uncommon valor was a common virtue”— March 
17, 1945, after battle for Iwo Jima. 

★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

“A ship is always referred to as ‘she’ be- 
cause it costs so much to keep one in paint and 
powder”— talk before the Society of Sponsors of 


“ a cross between a Jule$ Verne fantasy and a 
whale”— description of Auwfrican submarine in 
the first decade of this cAtury. 

“You will be governed by the principle of 
calculated risk. This meins the avoidance of 
exposure of your force t<V attack by superior 
enemy forces without good prospects of inflict- 
ing greater damage on the enemy”— his orders 
to carrier commanders, Battle of Midway, June, 
1942. 


Fleet Admiral Chester W. Nimitz: 'finest traditions of the naval service' - * 


A smiling Mrs. Nimitz watches President Truman pin medal on her husband 


A native Texan, he donned cowboy gear at dinner 


ined World War II surrender on Missouri 


chief, Pacific Fleet, he si 


As commander - in 


A proud baby-sitter with his grandchildren 


A fond greeting by Nimitz for his wif<? on return from the wi 


dshipman Nimitz and grandfather 


A young mi 


Nimitz relaxes at his former Berkeley home with mementoes of his long career 


. 

. 

. 
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Hero of Pacific Fleet 

— i 




Admiral Nimitz Dies 


J 



Aboard the Missouri in Tokyo Bay, Sdptv 
Japanese surrender. At left are General Dougl 

and Admiral Forrest 



Sherman 


z signed the articles of 
iral William F. Halsey 


Words of Praise 


The Nation 

r 

In Mourning 


Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, whose Annapolis 
classmates once dubbed, him "a man of cheerful yes- 
terdays and confident tomorrows,” was mourned last 
night "by the nation he spent his life serving. 

Secretary of Defense Rob- 
ert S. McNamara officially 
passed the word of the death 
of Nimitz to the armed forces 
with the comment: 

. . The Nation has lost 
one of our greatest naval 
leaders. All the armed forces 
salute his life of achievement 
with th words, ‘Well done.’ ” 


: Q 


EISENHOWER 

A comrade in aims, former 
President Dwight D. Eisen : 
hower, said from his winter 
honte in Palm Desert: 

“Admiral Nimitz was one 
of the most distinguished offi- 
cers of World War II. The en- 
tire Nation will always owe 
him a debt of gratitude. 

“He was a good friend 
whom I admired and respect- 
ed deeply.” 

When Nimitz was stricken 
with a cerebral hemmorhage 
last month, President Lyndon 
B. Johnson sent him a tele- 
gram praising the old sailor’s 
“indomitable spirit that gave 
us hope 20 years ago.” 

YEARBOOK 

The v a 1 Academy’s 
yearbook >-of the graduating 
class of 1905 described En- 
sign Chester W. Nimitz as “a 
man of cheerful yesterdays 
and confident tomorrows.” 

The yearbook editors pre- 
dicted that Nimitz would be- 
come an admiral. 

He did. He was the last sur- 
viving five-star admiral of 

World War If.' ' 



From Page 1 

Pearl Harbor on December 7, 
1941, which ignited World 
War n. 

White-haired even then, al- 
though only 56, Nimitz took 
over on Christmas Day. He 
directed the resurgence of 
the crippled fleet, and, 
through the homefront abil- 
ity to build production line 
warships, saw his command 
grow to the greatest naval 
force ever assembled in one 
ocean. 

Even while desperately 
short of carriers, he won two 
early victories — in • t h e 
Coral Sea and off Midway. He 
went on to plan and direct 
the naval strategy which led 
to ultimate victory over 
r Japan after an epic 3%-year 
struggle. 

LEADERSHIP 

Historians rate Admiral 
Nimitz as one of the great 
sea warriors of all times, not- 
withstanding the fact his 
high post kept him almost 
continuously at Pearl Harbor 
throughout the conflict. 

His grasp of the immense 
problems connected with 
coordinating units scattered 
over 65 million square miles 
orqjcean went hand-in-hand 
with a skill at reducing ad- 1 
ministration to essential de- 
cisions. 

He had the ability to spot 
good men ancffllace them in 
positions mosrfiiited to their 
talents. 

During his daily staff 
meetings at Pearl Harbor, 
tempers often rose during 
arguments on strategy. Ad- 
ion iral Nimitz, when ce spot- 
ted a developing Impasse, 
would introduce some appro- 
priate anecdote in an 
to “substitute light fon’ 





a five-star flag which was 
lowered in November. 1945, 
from a submarine at Pearl 
1 Harbor — the Admiral's nom- 
inal flagship during the war 
years. 

Admiral Nimitz went to 
Washington and assumed the 
post of Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations. to >1947, after a two- 
year tefni devoted to moth- 
balling much of the fleet that 
had served the Nation so 
well, hi retired. 

•CONSULTANT’ 

By law., a five-star admiral 
or general can never leave 
or t ..the service. They remain as 
^Er'consultants’' or, more im 


Johnson's 

Tribute 
To Nimitz 


in the debate. J posingh as wise old warri- 

Like two other top-ianking]® rs to advise future P resi ‘ 

war leaders, Generali* dents. 

George Marshall and Dwight ! Admiral Nimitz performed 
Eisenhower. Admiral Nimitz this role faithfully He main- 
Uisplayed none of the aristo- tained an office in the iA'dPf- 


nne Skipjack.: For this he 
was awarded the silver life- 
saving medal. ' Many other 
decorations re to come 
later, but Admiral Nimitz 
prized this one greatly. 

I 

(He was to have one other 
brush with death; in World 
War II his aircraft crashed 
while landing, but he was not 
badly hurt.) i 

At the age. of 27 he com- 
Johnson paid manded a submarine flotilla 
tribute last night to the late j n the Atlantic; during World 
fleet Admiral Chester Nimitz War I he was on the staff of 

as iy&ft 1 " quiet courag * the Atlantic submarine force 
and resolutdSeadership.” command. .. 

Th^*p%pis§’ I ron the Presi- jP 

dent came after Secretary of ' ROTC 

Defense Robert s. McNa- In 1926 he orgamzed 
main sent word to the Armed »- al Rrvrr 
Forces in a special message Naval R0TC at the Umver ' 


Washington 

President 





Pearl 

miral 


behawtor associated 
me mILtarv men. 
ds .batftble. When ap- 
to succeed Admiral 

d Kimmel after the 
Harbor disaster, Ad- 
Nimitz told th%n Sec- 1 


al building here. He mudc 
speeches. He wrote intro- 
ductions for naval Utttoiries 
when fie considered’ 'them 
well-done, but he' declined to 
write his^owA account. 

But iiis main i lerest was 
Navy kept 


retary of Navy Frank Knox in s e e l n g tf 
that “1 am too junior" to hold j strong, 
such an inmortant iobi Knox ! “The United 

E k 

s. Ari 


sity of California. It was dur- 
ing this three-year tour that 
he and his wife, Catherine 
Vance Freeman, whom he 
had married In 1913. decided 
to make the Bay Area their 


of tire death of the World War 

II leader 

In a Vatment released by 
Press Secretary Bill D. Moy- 
ers. Mr. Johnson said: 

“Admiral Nimitz loved his 
country and the sea. His de- l ^ ome u P on retirement, 
votion to cue inspired his Steadily he forged up the 
mastery of the other, earning ladder to command big war- 
for his quiet courage and res- ships and them combines of 


I 


ural Nimitz at his Berkeley home with 
kic special sundial 





An Indian dance in 1947, as the Admiral 
(center) is made an honorary chief of Ot- 
i tawa tribe of Harbor Springs, Mich. 


such an important jo 
demurred. 

CONSIDERAT 
He was considerate. Aitriv 
ing at the take-over meeting, 
Adfniral Nimitz said to Kim- 
mel: “It might have hap- 
pened to me.” 

He was informal. One day 
a sailor from Texas (where 
Nimitz was born) askect to 
see the Admiral. He had him 
admitted and then sent for 
a photographer for a picture 
of the two together. 

Later the Admiral 
plained to his aide: “The 
sailor said his shipmates 
had bet him $20 he wouldn’t 
get in to see me. I wanted 
him to have the evidence.” 
Usually his wartime days 
ere pressure-packed. Only 
e broadest outlines of pol- 
icy came from the White 
House. His only intimate con- 
tact in Washington was A4- 
nitrgl Ernest J. King, Chief 
of 'Njjval Operations. 

BURDEN 

The burden of planning 
naval phases of the Pacific 
War operations, and coordi- 
nating them with General 
Douglas MacArthur’s land 
campaigns, rested almost en- 
tirely with Admiral Nimitz. 

And at least at the Battle of 
Midway, he had to gamble. 

The earlier battle of the 
Coral Sea made it appear 
the main Japanese effort 
was to seize Australia. But 
after evaluating intelligence 
reports, Admiral Nimitz de- 
cided it was a cover for 
i Japan’s real intention of driv- 
ing into the Central Pacific, 
probably to invade Midway. 
He ordered Admiral William 
F. Halsey Jr. to withdraw 
his fleet from the south and 
. head for Midway. 

He ordered Admiral R. A. 
Spruance out from Pearl. The 
combined fleet, under Spru- 
ance’s over - all command, 
sank four of the enemy’s 
largest carriers and a heavy 
cruiser, breaking the back 
of Japan’s offensive ability 
in the Pacific. 

This decision to concentrate 
his force at Midway probab- 
ly was the greatest single 
courageous act in Admiral 
Nimitz’ career. And it proved 
his wisdom as well. 

In 1944, Congress promoted 
him to Fleet Admiral, the 
highest rank ever given U.S. 
naval officers. And so it was 


States is a 
maritime Nation. Without 
warships to keep open the 
sea lanes we will not be vic- 
torious in future wars.” he 
declared. 

He served for eight years 
as a private citizen on the 
Board of Regents of the Uni- 
versity of California. He 
also served on several Presi- 
dential and United Nations 
commissions. 

In recent years he had made 
fewer phblic appearances, 
ex- 'being content to work in his 
garden. And last summer 
(July, 1963) he and his wife, 
Catherine, gave up their 
house at 728 Santa Barbara 
Road, Berkeley, and moved 
into quarters at the Treasure 
Island Naval Station. 

Admiral Nimitz was born ; 
February 24, 1885, at Fred- 
ericksburg, Texas, and later 
moved to Kerrville. In school 
he was : known as “Cotton- 


olute leadership the undying warships. He was in 
gratitutde of his countrymen ington in a two-star 
and an enduring chapter in Chief of the Bureau 
the annals of naval history.” igation when the call 

Associated Press 

m m mm j 


head.” He won fame as a 
wrestler, and as a whiz in 
mathematics. He wanted to 
be a soldier. 

Lack of vacancies from his 
Congressional district kept 
him from entering West 
Point. But by winning a com- ; 
petitive exam he won ap- ' 
p o i n t m e n t to the Naval 
Academy. 

He graduated seventh in a 
class of 114 cadets in 1905. 
The yearbook called him 
"that man of cheerful yes- 
terdays and confident tomor- 
rows.” 

RESCUE 

In 1912, then Lieutenant 
Nimitz almost drowned while 
rescuing a seaman washed 
overboard from the subma- 


fash- 
t as 
av- 
re- 

port to Pearl Harbor catne. 

At his death he held count- 
less decorations from foreign 
governments and D i s t i n - 
ihed Service Medals 
rded by the Navy, by 
Congress and by the Army. 

He held honorary degrees 
from 19 universities, includ- 
ing California and Harvard. 

Surviving, in addition to his 
wife, are their four children: 
Catherine Vance Lay, mar- 
ried to Rear Admiral (Ret.) 
James T. Lay: Commander 
Chester \\J Nimitz Jr., and 
Anne Elizabeth (Nancy) and 
Mary Maiuon Nimitz. 

The family had not com- 
pleted funeral arrangements 
last night. But the Navy an- 
nounced that burial will be in 
the Golden Gate National 
Cemetery, San Bruno, on 
Thursday. 


i 
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The AdmiraVwas a babysitter in San Diego in 1948 — with three 
grandsons, Robert Freeman Lay, Chester Nimitz Lay and John 

Thomas Lay i.: 
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1956: NIMITZ AT HOME 


1 Last of the 5 Stars l 


C YMBOLIC SUBMARINE model, topped by 
^ five stars and a submariner’s dolphin in- 
signia, surmounted the weathervane at the 
Berkeley home of retired Fleet Admiral 
Chester Nimitz and his wife. 

The blue-eyed “backwoods boy from 
Texas,” Annapolis Class of 1905, had com- 
manded the First Submarine Flotilla in pre- 
World War I days when underwater “pig- 
boats” were, in Nimitz’ words, looked down 
on as “a cross between a Jules Verne fantasy 
and a whale.” As a young ensign, he con- 
fessed, “I got frightfully seasick.” 


1 

1 


I 


But Americans best remembered the 
leather - skinned, white-haired professional 
sailor as the man who had replaced Admiral 
Husband Kimmel as Commander in Chief of 
the Pacific Fleet a few days after Pearl Har- 
bor and — commanding eventually 5000 ships 
and two million men — fought Japan’s navy to 
defeat in the air and water of the Pacific’s 
65 million square miles in a series of epochal 
battles: Coral Sea, Midway, Tarawa, the 
Marianas. 

\ 

After the war the newly created Fleet 
Admiral (a rank equivalent to General of the 
Army) was decorated by a dozen countries, 
including his own. Oakland named a freeway 
for him. 


In January, Nimitz suffered a stroke. 
And last Sunday morning, the last of the five- 
star admirals died. He would have been 81 
Thursday. 


e:: 
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Viet Nam War Vets at Hospital 
Tell of Conflict on Land, Sea 


By JIM CARBERRY 

“Now set the refueling detail," 
came the booming voice over the 
loudspeaker, jt 

Twenty-one-year-old Dave Cus* 
sins of El Cerrito, a boatswain’s 
mate aboard the USS Rranger, 
hustled to his refueling station 
as the aircraft carrier made 
ready to come alongside an oiler. 

Refuelings came every other 
day 1 for the men of the Ranger 
as the ship steamed in the South 
Chin! Sea near the coast of Viet 
Nam. 

As the carrier came alongside, 
the oiler’s crew fired a shot line 
that landed on the carrier’s 
deck. The deck crew pulled on 
the shot line which was threaded 
to a span wire. Once the span 
wire was lashed down to holding 
blocks, the crew prepared to tug 
on another line that would haul 
the refeuling hose across the 
span wire. 

Then it happened. 

One of me anchoring blocks 


snapped loose. The refueling line 
slashed across the deck like 
a whip, knocking Cussins uncon- 
scious. Another man went into 
shock after the writhing refuel- 
ing hose missed pounding h i s 
head by an inch. 

After treatment in sick bay, 
Cussins was shipped back to the 
states where he is now recover- 
ing at the Navy’s Hospital in 
Oakland. 

Cussins credited the air crew, 
which handles the launching and 
recovery of aircraft, as the hard- 
est-working division aboard' ship. 

“The airdales worked until aft- 
er midnight. Then the crew was 
up at 4 or 5 the next morning 
when flight operations started 
again,” he said w'hen I visited 
him at the hospital. 


“How late did the boatswain’s 
mates work?” 

“Well, we usually refueled at 
1:30 or 2 a.m. after flight opera- 
tions were finished.” 

“How long were you at sea?” 

“Forty-seven days one time, 67 
the next.” 

A ‘FIRST’ 

The. Ranger may be the first 
Navy ship to have a girl aboard 
during the long days at sea. 

The officers’ wives gave the 
skipper and crew ’ a mannequin 
as a mascot. 

I asked Cussins if he took any 
ribbing from his shipamates since 
he lived near Berkeley and its 
anti-Viet Nam war demonstra- 
tions. Personally I don’t agree 
with them (the demonstrators) 
but that’s their prerogative.” “■ 
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Recruits 

. : ■ r. 

‘Jangos’ 

Oakland Naval. ( Hospital -is 
seeking teen-age 'daughters of 
officers in the armed forces no 
train for JANGO service. 

JANGO (Junior Army - Navy- 
Guild Organization), bounded- in 
Washington, D.C.. in '494^ is a 
service organization that pro- 
vides opportunity for girls to 
acquaint themselves with the 
nursing, profession and- gives 
them a feeling for community 
serviceC 

The next class will convene 
April 4,. and applications must 
be in by Tuesday, March 15. 
Application forms may be ob- 
tained; by telephoning the office 
of the chief nurse at the hos- 
pital. 

The girls will receive 24 hours 
of fcfessroom instruction from a 
Navy) Nurse Corps officer. This 
will be followed by 76 hours of 
supervised work in the hospi- 
tal’s dependent wards. 

Duties include bed making, 
giving bed baths, taking tem- 
peratures, assisting with admis- 
sion and discharge of patients, 
and aiding in many other ways 
to make the patients’ hospital 
stay pleasant. 

JANGOs wear attractive blue 
pinafores with red and white 
trim. They are capped upon com- 
pletion of their 100 hours of 
training. From then on, serving 
as school schedules allow, the 
young volunteers earn pins and 
chevrons as they reach various 
milestones in their service. 

On special “JANGO Days” the 
girls work, have lunch together, 
and hear a lecture by a staff 
doctor. 



41 -Year Hitch 



Capt. Canaga, 
Classmate of 
Adm. Nimitz 

Capt. Bruce L. Canaga, 83, 
an Annapolis native whose 
naval career spanned 41 years, 
died Tuesday in Martinez, 
Calif. 

On the day 
of his death 
Capt. Canaga 
received a let- 
ter from Navy 
Secretary Paul 
H. Nitze invit- 
ing him to 
serve as pall- 
bearer at the _ 

a 1 ^ 11 * rv„Ltpr Capt. Ca na g a 
Adm. Chester 

W. Nimitz, a close friend and 
classmate. 

A 1903 graduate of the Naval 
Academy, Capt. Canaga served 
with a minelaying force in the 
North Atlantic during World 
War I. He was recalled to ac 
tive duty in World War II and 
conducted an officers training 
program at the University "of 
California. He was stationed 
in Washington in 1935. 

Capt. Canaga is survived by 
a son, Capt. Bruce L. Canaga 
Jr. of the Navy Medical Corps, 
now stationed in Vietnam, 
whose home is at 4000 Tun- 
law rd. nw.; two daughters, 
Margaret Coll and Elizabeth 
Canaga, both of Berkeley, 
Calif.; a sister, Dorothy Can- 
aga, Pasadena, and two grand 
sons. 
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Across* the ward was Lance 
Corporal Joe Machado of Bakers- 
field, who saw action in Viet 
Nam with the third battalion, 
third Marine division. 

Last September Machado’s 
amtrack unit came under Viet 
Cong fire when they tried to res- 
cue another amtrack crew that 
was trapped in a VC ambush. 
When Machado was clobbered by 
mortar fragments, his left leg 
was amputated to save his life. 

But Machado expects to be 
back on his feet again after he 
completes therapy using an arti- 
ficial leg designed by. the hospi- 
tal staff. , ? ■ 

ALL OPINIONS \ 

He seemed in goal spirits, and 


of weeks ago 
with Deb- 
i^he visited 
It before I 
’ a visit from 
"ross nurse, 
barged from 


no wonder. Coup 
he was,' photograp 
bie Reynolds whei| 
the hospital. And 
talked’ to him he ha 
an attractive Recj 
By the time he’s dll 
the hospital his littfe black book 
should be filled with names from 
A through Z. 

“How’d you tell whether a man 
was a Viet Cong?” I asked. 

His reply brought out the irony 
of the Viet Nam conflict. 

“One day the medics treated a 
man who had a splintered arm. 
We shot him the next. He turned 
out to be a Viet Cong.” 

“There’s only one way to spot 
a Viet Cong,” he added, “that’s 
if fib’s shooting at you.” 

Machado said there’s a well- 
known joke circulating among 
the Marines in Viet Nam: “If 
you’re shot at by a sniper and 
he misses, he’s only a guerrilla: 
but if he hits you, he’s a hard- 
core Viet Cong.” 

The anti-Viet Nam war demon- 
strations “are* bad on morale,” 
said Machado. “I. had a run-in 
with one of those Sguvs on Tele- 
graph Ave. once, and . . . well 
I’d rather not talk about it.” 
MAKING PLANS 

I was about' to explain that in 
Berkeley there is every conceiv- 
able shade of opinion on the Viet 
Nam conflict, not just those of 
the outspoken anti-Viet Nam 
war movement. But to an out- 
sider, learning the kaleidoscope 
of opinions in Berkeley must be 
as difficult as determining^ the 
political sympathies of a 
namese peasant. n-,. 

Pete Puliz of San Franc iseptyj) 
20-year-old Marine private who 
was with the First Reconnais- 
sance Force, was, recovering 
from injuries sustained during a 
patrol west of Da Nang. He was 
strapped in a .-harness and was- 
being hoisted aboard a helicop-, 
ter when the Viet £png suddenly 
opened fire. Thfs y ,p^ot dipped, 
the ’copter andMlie, strap broke-r. 
at tree top level 

In the give and take of thp. 
Viet Nam war the VC can be 
chased out of a village one 
month, but vvhen a Marine pa- 
trol circles through the village 
later it frequently discovers a 
cache of Communist Chinese 
small arms, Machado said. To 
compound this dilemma, the VC 
are very efficient in gleaning in- 
telligence information from the 
peasants, usually through ter- 
rorist tactics. 

Now the sound of guns is 6.000 
miles away, and these men are 
making plans for the future. 

Cussins is thinking of studying 
construction engineering at Con- 
tra Costa College or Cali- 
fornia Polytechnical Institute, 
father, Roy Cussins, is a concrete 
contractor. Machado plans to re- 
turn to Bakersfield Junior Col- 
lege to study business adminis- 
tration, while Puliz may enter 
social work or the real estate 
profession. 

But first they want time to 
think things over. 

Certainly life must be a very 
precious thing to any man who 
has survived the dangers of the 
battlefield or the hazards of the 
sea. 


TO E Fri., March 11, 1966 
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Vice-Admiral Recovering 

Following Light Stroke 


Vice Admiral Charles A. 
Lockwood, 74, commander of 
submarine forces in the Pacific 
during World War II, is report- 
ed in satisfactory condition at 
Oakland Naval Hospital follow- 
ing a mild stroke. 


The admiral was admitted to 
the hospital on Monday with a 
respiratory’ illness, and then suf- 
fered a stroke. He was reported 
“progressing slightly.” 

The famed submariner, who 
retired from active duty in 1947, 


makes his home near Los Gatos 
with his wife, Phyllis. 

Since his retirement, the ad- 
miral has written several books, 
hosted a television series, and 
has acted as technical advisor 
for a number of motion pic- 
tures dealing with submarines. 
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Red Cross Earns Support 

* * A.' 

This is Red Cross Month. It’s an ob- schedule from 8 to 16 hours ,a*week. In 
servance that won’t make much of an January alone, they turned outr more than 
impression on some citizens. But for mil- 15,000 bandages. 

lions, whose lives have been altered by .When the wounded began arriving from 
the unusual, Red Cross Month has par- Viet Nam at the Oakland Naval Hospital, 
ticular significance. the Red Cross increased its staff and vol- 

With the United States now engaged in unteer help, offering counseling service 
a shooting war in Viet Nam, with an in- as well as assistance in thfe wards and 
creasing number of American boys and in programs of recreational- and occupa- 
their families being affected by that war, tional therapy., 

the Red Cross becomes an important fac- But the Red Cross doesn’t neglect the 
tor. home fqpnt. During such costly disasters 

The accent on Red Cross services in as the Northern' California floods last 
the Oakland area, and throughout the year,- Midwest tornadoes and Hurricane 
country, is on Viet Nam. Since June of Betsy, the Red Cross spent more than §22 
last year, at the request of the Depart- million in giving aid to victims. This 
ment of Defense, the Oakland Chapter money was in outright gifts, not loans, 
has reactivated its Canteen Services, and the only way it can be replaced is 
Volunteers from East Bay Chapters have through contributions directly to the Red 
maintained their dockside services with Cross or, in part, from annual allocations 
every new shipment of troops embarking from United Funds, 
for Viet Nam. ’ Of course, there are many other activi- 

A statistical report shows that since ties which continue the year-round, pro- 
last June, dockside volunteers here have grams of service to the community, such 
served nearly 3,000 gallons of coffee, as First Aid, Water Safety, Swim to Live, 
83,000 doughnuts and 29.000 pints of milk. Home Nursing, Mother and Baby Care. 
A total of some 3,000 volunteer hours etc. ; they all comprise the mammoth oj>- 
have been worked. eration of an organization w hich was bt- 

The above is just one of the many ac- gun over 100 years ago by volunteers aiki 
tivities performed by Red Cross volun- which continues to this day under volun- 
teers. They are now turning out sur- teer leadership and service, 
gical dressings at the Oakland Chapter The Red Cross has earned the support 
headquarters. They have doubled their it receives. 
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Volunteers for 
JANGO Have 
Mar. 15 Deadline 

The Oakland Naval Hospital is 
asking for applications from teen- 
age daughters of active, retired, 
or reserve military officers for the 
next class of JANGO (Junior 
Army-Navy Guild Organization). 
It was founded in Washington, 
D.C., in 1942 to acquaint girls 
with, the nursing profession and 
the ideals of community service. 

Captain J. B. Kacklsy’s daugh- 
ter, Catherine, completed the 
training last summer. 

Applications must be in by 
March 15 for the next class, which 
will convene on April 4. For appli- 
cation forms, telephone the hos- 
pital’s chief nurse on 569-8211, 
extensions 246 or 245. 

105 HOURS 

Enrollees receive 24 hours of 
classroom instruction from a Navy 
Nurse Corps officer and 76 hours 
offi supervised work in the hos- 
pital’s dependent wards. 

Duties include bed-making, giv- 
ing bed baths, taking tempera- 
tures, assisting with the admitting 
and discharging of patients, run- 
ning errands, and aiding in other 
ways to help make confinement 
pleasant for the patients. 

JANGOS wear attractive blue 
pinafores with red and white trim. 
They are capped on completion 
of their 100 hours of training. 
From then on, as school schedules 
allow, they earn pins and chev- 
rons as they reach various mile- 
stones in their service. 

On special JANGO days the 
girls work, have lunch together, 
and hear a lecture by a staff doc- 
tor. 
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Former Sub 

Chief Is C 

In Hospital 


Retired Vice Admiral 
Charles A. Lockwood, who 
commanded^ the United 
States Navy's 1 submarine 
rorces in the Pacific during 
World War II, is in Oakland 
Naval Hospital for treatment 
of a respiratory ailment, it 
was learned yesterday. 

Hospital spokesmen said 
the 74-year-old submarine 
chief was admitted Monday 
jt and was “responding well to 
> treatment” until Wednesday 
l morning when he suffered a 
l mild stroke. Since then, how- 

• ever, he has been making 
1 ^satisfactory progress” 

• towards recovery. 

• • Admiral Lockwood, who ve ! 
- tired in 1947, lives with his 

wife, Phyllis, in Monte Sere- 
no. near Los Gatos. 
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Girls: Uncle Sam Wants You, Too 


By NANCY SHARP 

It is highly unlikely that Ameri- 
can women ever will be drafted into 
the armed forces — although such 
a plan is not completely out of the 
question. 

It does have powerful advocates. 
Among them- is Lt. Gen. Lewis B. 
Hershey., director of the United 
States Selective Service, who during 
a recent press conference reiterated 
his iong held personal preference 
for ••universal military training and 
service.” 

And, there is a need. 

THE MILITARY build-up in Viet 
Nam has caused a drastic nurse 
shortage. 

If the situation, which has been 
described as “critical,” is not al- 
leviated by cujjpent programs to 
draft male nurses and recruit more 
female ones, something else will 
have to be done. 

Gen. Hershey’s view in favor of 
universal military training and 
service is a purely theoretical one, 
according to his spokesman, Capt. 
William S. Pascoe. 

He definitely is not proposing it, 
nor does he consider it as a possible 
solution to his problems with the 
shrinking manpower pool for the 
draft, Capt. Pascoe explained dur- 
ing an interview with The Tribune. 

LIKE MOST other observers, the 
director feels that it would be dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to get the 
necessary Congressional authoriza- 
tion for drafting women. 

Hershey does feel, Capt. Pascoe 
presumes, that “if men and wom- 
en alike were asked to serve their 
country, it would afford a greater 
degree of strength to the nation and 
more equity to citizens.” 

If such a plan ever were institut- 
ed, Hershey said during the recent 
press conference, registered nurses 
would undoubtedly be the first wom- 
en called. Nurses were the only 
women for whom a draft was pro- 
posed during World War II. A nurse 
draft bill, passed by the House in 
March of 1945, was dropped after 
V-E Day. 

^ AN OPPONENT to any proposal 
to draft women is Mrs. Agnes O’- 
Brien Smith, deputy city attorney 
for San Francisco who serves as 
chairman of the national Defense 
Advisory Committee on Women in > 
the Services (DACOWITS). . 

“I don ’t think it ever will be neces 



sary.” she explained during an in- 
terview with The Tribune. “If we 
can just get the message to Ameri- 
can women that they are needed. 
I’m sure they will respond to the 
call like they did during World War 
II.” 

There is now-, she said, ‘‘a cry- 
ing need for registered nurses, a 


much greater one than ever devel- 
oped during World War II or the 
Korean War.” ; 

THE GOAL of the Women’s Army 
Nurse Corps, she said, is to recruit 
5.000 additional nurses by June of 
1967. The Selective Service is try- 
ing to round up 900 male nurses 
in the next few months, but no ope. 
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is very hopeful that this can be ac- 
complished. This is the first time 
that male nurses ever have been in- 
cluded in a special induction call. 

“Nursing has been de-glamorized 
as a career,” is the reason Mrs. 
Smith gives for the nursing short- 
age. 

“During World War II nurses 
were regarded as heroines, but to- 
day that image has faded and many 
young women consider airline hos- 
tessing to be a more exciting and ad- 
venturous career. But when you 
really think about it, airline stew- 
ardesses are really just glorified 
waitresses.” 

PROGRAMS designed to attract 
prospective nurses into the armed 
services are in operation. One of- 
fers scholarship help to college stu- 
dents. 

Just getting underway is a 
scheme through which vocational 
nurses can enlist at the rank of war- 
rant officer. 

Additional incentives of this sort 
will be discussed at the next DA- 
COWITS meeting, to be conducted 
by Mrs. Smith April 24-27 in Wash- 
ington D. C. 

“We will also be asking officials 
at the Pentagon whether they' will 
be requesting more -women in the 
services, and if so, how many,”. she 
said, recalling that im 1951 during 
the Korean War the Women’s Army 
Corps alone was suddenly asked to 
expand its ranks from 10,000 to 25,- 
000 . 

Capt. Pascoe underscored thflf im- 
portance of service women. “Every 
woman on duty takes the place Of 
a man ■who does not have to be 
drafted,” he pointed out. 

AN ALMOST bewildering array of 
career opportunities is open to these 
women. They currently are work- 
ing in such diverse fields as meteo- 
rology, medical research, optomet- 
ries, coding, law, aviation, data 
processing and space research. 

Several hundred women are sta- 
tioned in Viet Nam, working in of- 
fices and as advisors and nurses. 

Two WAC officers recently or- 
ganized South Vietnamese women 
H* into an auxiliary force, the Wom- 
en’s Armed Forces Corps or 
WAFCs, and supervised their train- 
ing. 

Nearly 200 women nurses are 
serving in hospitals near combat 
zones. They are not attached to units 
likely to encounter enemy fire. 
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Draft Women? Idea's Not New 


Drafting women into ( the 
armed services is almost out of 
the question— here and now— 
but such a scheme was pro- 
posed during World War II, 
and military service is re- 
quired today of women in a 
few countries. 

“No reason whatsoever 
exists why the women's 
branches of the armed ser- 
vices must go begging for re- 
cruits.” Rep. Emanuel Celler, 
D-NA'., told Congressional col- 
leagues in 1944 when he in- 
trochjfced a bill , to authorize 
th^ drafting of single, unem- 
ployed women /between the 
ages of, 20 and 35. 

“IF -NO argument, or plea 
of our Secretary of War, or 
the commanding officers in 
and out-af combat areas can 
convinotfrthe womeh of Am- 
erica of such need, then let 
the law do so,” he went on. 

Three years earlier Rep. 
Edith Nourse Rogers, R-Mass„ 
had urged Representatives to 
allow women to take their 
places side-by-side with men 
“because we— the women— 
want to do our part." 

In 1942 President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt considered a pro- 
posal for compulsory registra- 
tion of women so that the 
Service would know where 
the nation’s womanpower was 
located. 

In 1950 Gov. Thomas E. De- 
wey, Republican governor of 
New York, called for the es- 
laWishment of “one general 
regfSjgpB|i for national ser- 
vice, incHKling all Americans, 
both men and women, above 
the ages of seventeen. 

“THE CRISIS we face is 


Beverley Swartz ad- 
justs the size of the 
radiation beam on a co- 
balt therapy unit as part 
of her job with the 
Waves Hospital Corps. 
The x-ray technician at 
Oakland's Oak Knoll 
Hospital is one of the 
many service women 
whose specialized train- 
ing has led to a chal- 
lenging and interesting 
career. 


total. The national must be 
able to call upon every Amer- 
ican.” 

Outstanding among the coun- 
tries where women are induct- 
ed into the military service 
along with men is Israel. 


There, non-combatant ser- 
vice of two years is required 
of all unmarried women be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 26. 
Afterward childless women re- 
main in the reserves until they 
are 34. 


Men there serve 2/^ years 
on active duty and their re- 
serve commitment ( which in- 
cludes yearly summer camp 
training) extends through ^he 
age of 49. 

—Nancy Sharp 
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By NINA MESSER recreation facilities or clubmobile 

“Living in the relative security similar to those provided in 
of an American military esta- Korea by the Red Cross for our 
blishment Jot two years,” said military personnel, were in the 
Mrs! liar 6 W W. Conklin, the re- planning stage for Viet Nam 
cently appointed Red Cross Hos- during her stay there. “They al- 
pital ' Field Director at ihe U.S. ready exist by now,” she said. 
Military Hospital in Oakland, She turned to other, more per- 
“gave me the opportunity to see sonal adventures of her “As- 
the bubbling cauldron that is signment— Far East,” as her 
Asia i today.” talk was titled. She traveled 

At’; sometime before she was over much of the Far Eastern 
assigned with the Red Cross to area, the largest among the Red 
Camp Zama, located 35 miles Cross’ four domestic and four 
from Tokyo, she had mentioned overseas areas, and she brought 
she would like to go overseas, many of the treasures she had 
When the time came, after some collected with her to highlight 
19 years that she has been ex- her talk, 
cutive director of the Berkeley The first thing she discovered 
Red Cross, it was "now or never upon reaching Camp Zama, 


thus I became 
mother.” 


a vagabond which she 

train, and an 


ok a taxi, and 
Iress and some 


Of course this is part of the }' 2 l' ours front Tokyo, was that 
bargain when you work for the ** wasn’t really like camping. 
Red Cross, she said, “you agree ^ write home for more 

to be world mobile. According ^ at - s ' 

to our charter we go where- Included in her billeting, which 
ever our servicemen are, and meant one room, a bathroom and 
they have no choice in the mat- a kitchenette shared among eight 
ter.” women, was the privilege of eat- 

in a talk before the Berkeley ijl S “» the officer's club. The club 

City Club last week, Mrs. Conk- "formerly, the West Point 
„ .. , °f Japan where all the Japanese 

lm touched briefly on the effects f0cei , s were trained _was quite 

of the war in the Far Eas$ a ‘n elegant place. As she said, 
“a flight I had scheduled wqs s h e needed more hats, 
cancelled in favor of cargo for she noted, in the Red Cross 
example, and you could rgad requirements for their personnel, 
between the lines, but not ^m.uch “women have to be single.” 
was really said. Mrs. Conklin, herself a widow 

She did add, however, that the with grown children, continued, 


Marian Conklin 9 s Return 



For Mrs. Harold Conklin and 
many of the Berkeley City Club 
members who welcomed her to 
their club, it was like “old 
home week.” Among hostesses 
for the courtesy program tea at 
which the new Red Cross field 
director for the U.S. Naval Hos- 
pital in Oakland was featured 
speaker, were many of the peo- 
ple she had worked with during 
har years with the Berkeley Red 
Cross. 

Ip addition to Berkeley City 
Club president, Mrs. Henry 
Benedict, a co , - worker with 
Mrs. Conklin during the war, the 
ladies in the receiving line, Mrs. 
Ralph E. Hoyt and Mrs. Walter 
O. St. John, and the hostesses 


for the day, are all volunteers 
who have long had a hand in 
the Red Cross services in Berke- 
ley. 

The hostesses included Mmes. 
Gerald Witaker, W. G. Orton, 
Warren L. Hanna, Henry C. 

Wendt, :i p. ^.. .Au- ns, George 
Grimble, and Bertha S. Vawtepj 
And at the tea table were Mrs.’ 
M. E. Gilchrist and Mrgl Ed- 
ward Morrison with Mrs. Theo- 
dore Fourrer in charge of the 
guest book. 


MRS. CONKLIN. 

“and they have to be willing 
adjust.” She had some £ 
justing to do, having lived in 
four bedroom house, “but I 1 
lieve you can live with anythii 
as long as it’s temporary!” 

It was July when she arriv 
for her job, which, being 
ex-school teacher, she descri 
ed as a sort of dean of girls ai 
boys in the Far East — a cou 
sel to other Red' Cross pi 
sonncl. And in that month, '.co] 
ing directly from the Bay Are 
she said she was particular 
aware of the lack of eolor 
the countryside. "Everything w 
green— hundreds of shades 
green, but no color." That si 
prise joined neatly to her oth 
immediate awareness of t 
crowded conditions of the Ja 
anese. “There is no room f 
masses of flowers like we s 
here,” she noted in a count 
the size of California with 
million people in its populatio 
“a .phrysanthemum in a p 
must'’ do!” 

She noted too that, the numb 
of rice paddies is Shrinking, i 
each new factory is built it r 
places at least two paddies, si 
said. The average farmer has 
space about the size of th 


East 

0 

room, she commented, and grad- 
ually as they are displaced, they, 
“go to the cities and become 
taxi drivers.” 

The salary scale: in Japan is 
much lower than in’jhis country, 
she said, but they have 11 kinds 
of bonuses! It seems that for 
any number of reasons a worker 
may receive as much as an ex- 
tra four months wages, just in 
krnuses, during the course of 
each year. “They believe you 
shrMldn’t go into the New Year 
with any debts.” 

After telling of festivals they 
visit and other opportunities af- 
forded them as members of the 
Red Cross to meet the Japan- 
ese on a “people to people basis,” 
she concluded her talk with a 
description of two extended trips 
that she made to South Asia, in 
particular India. 

Finally, she told the City Club 
members in the audience, many 
of whom she had worked with 
in her days with the Berkeley 
Chapter of the Red Cross, “I'm 
always a recruiter at heart. 

“The Red Cross Western Area 
Office on Sutter St. in San 
Francisco is looking for person- 
nel for professional jobs — 
some would be overseas.” A 
liberal arts degree is all that 
is required, she added, as the 
Red Cross trains on the job. 


Parents Visit War Amputee 
After Distant Mercy Flight 
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Pfc. Michael Neeley, a double 
amputee at Oakland Naval Hos- 
pital, will have two very special 
callers today. 

His parents were scheduled to 


arrive at Metropolitan Oakland 
International Airport; vigyj.S. 
Air Force jet from Flfct. Mich. 

The compassion W {Fiends 
and the attention df mmt con- 


gressman made the trip to see 
Michael, 20, who suffered multi- 
ple leg wounds —and subse- 
quent amputation —tin an en- 
gagement with the Viet Cong on 
Feb.. 19 at Quang Ngai, South 
Viet Nam, a reality. « 
‘PARISHIONERS’ URGINGS 
Spurred by the urgings of fel- 
low parishioners Mr. and Mrs. 
Kenneth E. Neeley at St. Mat- 
thew Catholic Church In Flint, 
U.S. Rep. John C. Mackie made 
arrangements w i t h the Air 
Force. 

Because the Neeleys ^are of 
modest means — he is a 
housepainter and father of nine, 
and their home is in Flint’s 
least attractive neighborhood — 
church members and friends 
raised money for the trip. 

And friends will take care of 
the other children while the 
parents are in Oakland. 

“I never knew I had friends 
like that,” said the grateful fa- 
ther. 

SERIOUSLY ILL’ 

Adding urgency to the flight 
was the son’s condition. The 
elder Neeley has been told by 
military officials that his son is 
‘‘seriously ill.” 

Further urgency was created 
by the condition of Michael’s 
mother. 

‘‘Mrs. Neeley received her 
doctor’s permission Saturday to 
make the trip,” Neeley said. Ill 
for an extended period, she re- 
quired a blood transfusion Sat- 
urday afternoon. 

Her amputee son is said not 
to know the extent of her ill- 



back home to Flint. 

“We will worry about 
bridges,” he said, 
cross them.” 

Young Neeley 
Viet Nam only a’boij 
Following the o, 
was brought to the : 
tal here. 

OLDEST OF CHILDREN 
He is the oldest rif the Neeley 
children, and had livjed in Flint 
all his life. He play<*cWootball 
at St. Matthew High ; School 
there, and was graduated in 
1964 from Flint’s Central High. 
He enlisted in the Marine Corps 
last year. 

A Defense Department 
spokesman said arrangements 
were made to transport Neeley 
—a Korean War veteran— and 


his wife to Oaklgid % Ftfffljt- 
ing the flight. 

' Normally it runtf'Trem Wash- 
ington, D C., to Portland, Ore. 
It made a special ipap; in Flint. 

At first, news orlheiNeeleys’ 
trip was kept quiet. But when 
The Flint Journal had received 
a number of queries about the 
fund raising and the special Air 
Force flight, the newsp^pf de- 
cided to go ahead with aHory, 
a spokesman there told The Tri- 
bune. 

WHITE HOUSE UNHAPPY 


ness. 

FUTURE UNCERTAIN 
The father said he had no idea 
how long he would remain in 
California. Neither did he know 
where he and Mrs. Neeley would 
stay, nor how they would get 


The White House, according 
to The Journal’s spokesman, is 
known to be unhappy that the 
story of the Neeleys’ trip has 
gotten news coverage.- 
“They can’t make a policy of 
flying all the parents to see all 
the. wounded soldiers,” he said, 
paraphrasing the White, House’s 
position. 

But in the case of the Neel- 
eys, policy was not applied, and 
they will see their son, Michael. 
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Courage in 
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ness 


“Like any other patent; I 
hate having my boy hurt^Jmt I 
feel our cause In Viet Nam'ls-a 
just oi\e arid someone’s sorts 
must go.” 

The sorrtjyful word* were 
spoken by the father of^a 20- 
year-old Marine who lost both 
legs in a land mine explosion 
Quang Ngai. %■ 

Kenneth Neeley and his wife 
had flown from their home in 
Flint, Mich., yesterday .to the 
bedside of their son, Michael, at 
Oakland Naval Hospital. J 

And when Michael smiled bp 
from his bed at his parents S 
was clear that the Viet; Cong I 
mine that blew off his legsdast /, 
Feb. 19 had missed his spirit by 
a country mile. 

Michael is forced to lie on h&T 
stomach doe to skin grafts on ' 
his back. The encounter with 
the enemy that resulted in Neel- 
ey’s wounds took place one 
month after he arrived in Viet 
Nam. /* 

“He’s bearing up very well,” 
said his father after the visit 
ended. Neeley, a house painter 
in Flint, is a veteran of World 
War H. t 

The Neeleys.have eight other 
children, incmdlhg two teen-age 
sons. • 

The parents made the trip to 
Oakland in a U.S. Air Force jet, 
a trip made possible through 
the joint efforts of the Neeleys’ 
fellow parishioners at St. Mat- 
thew’s Catholic Church, Rep. 
John C. Mackie of Michigan 
and ( the U.S. Defense Dej 
merit. 

'Though grateful to friends 
and official? who helped, Neel- 
ey, a quiet,, proud, man, wanted 
it clear jthat be was determined 

to see his sSnand would have 
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MR. AND MRS! 

Parents flew frdr 



cer 


| ready a 
Slid: “I ng 

I had'rtieridslike that 
Frierids are caring 
it of the Neeley faipily 
,j couple visits herb: 

A Scheduled flight from 
ington, D.C., to Portland, 


ENNETH NEELEY VISIT THEIR WOUNDED SON, Mlt 

Michigan to bedside of Marine who lost his legs ‘in Viet 

Marine Sgt. F 
who took them fo 
Michael played 
Matthew's High 

fended Central High 
fore joining the Marines 




isible , yesterday was rerouted via 
ouf- Flint v^here the parents boarded. 

After the plane landed at 
^ 'Mefropolitah ' Oakland Interna- 
tional Airport at 6 p.m. yester- 
day, the couple was met by 


WinJet. 



Red Cross Post to Ann Jacobus 


Ann Philip Jacobus, the 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Paul Jacobus of 3245 Ca- 
brillo street, will leave San 
Francisco this month for 
the American National Red 
Cras? Frir ‘ Eastern Area 


headquarters in Japan. 

A graduate of San Fran- 
cisco State College, Mi?s 
Jacobus has been a mem- 
ber of the Red Cross staff 
at Oak Knoll Naval Hospi- 
tal since July of last year. 
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She will be assigned to a 
military hospital installa- 
tion in the Far East, y-^i 
Her parents hosted a buf- 
fet luncheon in her honor. 
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Bay Reumo» r 
For Parents, 
Wounded Gl 


The parents pf a soicbei 
w ho lost botli legs in Vietnajn 
lighting had a joyous reuruori 
with their son last night at 
the U.S. Naval Hospital in 
Oakland. 

Sped to Oakland Interna- 
tion al Airport from Flint! 
Mich., by an Air Force jit 
which changed its schedule to 
accommo 
Mrs. Ken __ 
rived in time for evening ,\|s- • 
iting hours. -3 

“They were delighted to 
see their son— and he to see 
them,” a hospital spokesman 
said. I 

The soldier, Army Private, 
Michael Neeley, 20. suffered 
multiple injuries resulting in' 
the loss of both legs in- the 
lighting around Quang Ngai 
last Wednesday. 

The Neeleys’ trip was. in- 
spired by Sister Clare Marie, 
principal of St. Matthew's 
School in Flint, which some 
of the eight other Neeley<chil- 
dren attend. 

She wired the White -House 
last week and U.S. Repre- 
sentative John C. Mackie 
(Dem.*Mich) responded by 
making arrangements for the 
Air Force plane to pick up 
the parents. < 
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Adm. John Corbus 

Funeral services wilfSbe 
held tomorrow (Friday) for 
Rear Admiral U.S.N. (Bp- 
tired), John Corbus, who died 
at Oakland Naval Hospital 
Tuesday after a long illness. 

A native of Vallejo, Admir- 
a 1 Corbus was graduated 
from the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis in 1930, and spent 
most of Jiis career in submar 
^esJpKLi 

Surviving are his wife, Al- 
ice Corblis. of the family 
home in Santa Rosa: a 
daughter/ Olive Corbus Abel, 
of San Francisco; a son. Wil- 
liam, Oof Virginia; a brother. 
William, of New York; and 
four grandchildren. 

Graveside services will be 
held at 9:30 a.m. tomorrow 
(Friday) at the Golden Gate 
! National Cemetery in San 
Bruno. 
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Navy Hero Dies 


Rear Admiral John Corbus, 
USN (ret.), a winner of the 
Navy Cross, two Letters of 
Commendation with ribbon, and 
a Navy Unit Citation, died 
Tuesday at the age of 58, at 
the Oakland Naval Hospital. 

Admiral Corbus, a native of 
Vallejo, was a graduate of the 
U.S. Naval Academy in 1930. 

Following service aboard the 
battleship U.S.S. California, he 
attended submarine school in 
New London, Conn. 

During World War II, be 
commanded the submarines 
U.S.S. Haddo and Bowfin. Later 
he joined the staff of Vice Ad- 
miral Charles A. Lockwood, com- 
mander of U.S. Submarine 
Force in the Pacific. 

Following the war, Admiral 
Corbus commanded Submarine 
Division 81, which operated 
from New London. He then 
headed the Submarine School 
at New London, and this was 
followed by command of Sub- 
marine Squadron Seven at 
Pearl Harbor. 

Admiral Corbus then joined 
the staff of Rear Admiral 
Charles B. Monsen, command- 
er of the submarine fleet in the 
Pacific. 

Prior to his retirement in 
1958, he commanded the am- 
munition ship U.S.S. Wrangle 
operating in the European area. 




Admiral Corbus is survive** 
by his widow Alice with, whom 
he made his home in Santa 
Rosa; a daughter, Mrs: A. R. 
Abel, of San Francisco; a son, 
William R. Corbus of Arlington, 
Va.; and a brother, William 
Corbus, of New York. 

Military graveside services 
will be held tomorrow at 9:30 
a.m. at the Golden Gate Na- 
tional Cemetery in San Bruno. 
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Red Cross Staffer 
Takes Japan Post 




Red Cross staff member 
Ann Philip Jacobus is leaving 
her post at Oak Knoll Hospi- 
tal to tackle a new assign 
ment in Japan. 

Miss Jacobus, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul Jacobus of 
San Francisco, will report to 
Red Cross Far Eastern head- 
quarters in Zama, Japan, 
where she will be assigned to 
a military hospital. There she 
will aid patients by providing 
emergency communications 
and counseling with persona. 

and family problems. 

A graduate of San Francis- 
co State College, Ann- has 
been a member of the iwa 
Cross since last July. 


-,f 


- ANN JACOBUS 

e new assignment 
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Maj. Gen. Lewis Walt, a tough Marine hero of World War II and now top Marine commander in Viet Nam, gives his views 


on 


Half-and-Half Marine Role 


By TOM FLYNN 
Tribune Military Writer 

The top U.S. Marine comman- 
der in Viet Nam expects his 
men to be one-half Marine Corps 
and one-half Peace Corps. 

Because that’s the formula 
that will win the war there, says 
Maj. Gen. Jc*wis W. Walt. 

He wantsfiis Marines to rout 
out aruh$sstroy the Viet Cong 
from the villages and the coun- 

But then, he wants them to 
lay down their weapons of war 
and build schools, churches, help 
establish village governments 
and do whatever else is neces- 


sary to put the Vietnamese peo- 
ple back on their own feet. 

It takes a great number of 
men a long time to achieve this, 
but it will work and, in fact, is 
working now, Walt told a news 
conference in Oakland yester- 
day. 

The bemedaled World War II 
hero, who holds two Navy 
Crosses anti a Silver Star, 
stopped at Oakland Naval Hos- 
pital to visit some of the Ma- 
rines who fought for him in Viet 
Nam and are now hospitalized 
with wounds received there. 

Gen. Walt came back from 
Viet Nam for Washington con- 
ferences with Gen. Wallace 


Greene, Commandant of the Ma- 
rine Corps, and with President 
Johnson. 

The two-star general, who 
commands the Third Marine Di- 
vision and the Third Marine 
Amphibious Force in Viet Nam, '< 
said he has no doubt that the 
war is now being won. 

It could be won more quickly, 
however, with a greater number 
of troops. 

Walt wants the additional man- ^ 
power to protect the villages 0 
that his Marines clear of Viet 
Cong. 

“First, you’ve got to destroy 
the VC strangehold on these vil- 
lages .... then you’ve got 




prefect them while you rebuild.” 

R tfie more troops we’re going 
to have, the faster we’re going 
to clear the country.” 

Walt said he believes one of 
the keys to lasting peace in Viet 
'"am is the education of the 
ounger generation. 

“The future of Viet Nam lies 
in its youth. Only about 20 per 
cent of the people are receiving 
education now. It’s going to take 
at least 10 years for the educa- 
tion job and even more to es- 
tablish stable governments 
throughout the villages.” 

As part of his Marines’ “civic 
action” program that follows the 
purely military operations, there 


have been 41 schools rebijilt in 
his particular area of operations 
in Viet Nam. 

Gen. Walt followed up hi shews 
conference by moving through 
the hospital wards for a brief 
chat with each of the bed-ridden 
Marines. 

He pinned a Purple Heart 
medal on the pajama top of Ma- 
rine Sgt. Lyge R. Trotter, 21, 
who lost both legs when he 
stepped on a land mine last year 
near Chu Lai. 

“I’m real proud to be able 
to do this, son. There’s only one 
place that you could have won 
this medal and that’s on a 
battlefield.” . 

« tv * 't, fa. 



Teen Daughters 
Train For JANGO 

; Oakland Naval Hospital is seek- 
ing teen-age daughter sof officers 
in the armed forces tp train for 
JANGO service. 

JANGO (Junior Army-Navy 
Guild Organization), founded in 
Washington, D.C„ in 1942 is a 
service organization that pro- 
vides opportunity for girls to 
acquaint themselves with the 
nursing profession and gives 
them a feeling for community 
service. 

The next class will convene 
April 4, and applications must 
be in by March 15. Application 
forms may be obtained by tele- 
phoning the office of the chief 
nurse at the hospital — 569- 
8211, Ext. 246 or 245. 

The girls will receive 24 hours 
of classroom instruction from a 
Navy Nurse Corps officer. This 
will be followed by 76 hours cf 
supervised work in the hospital's 
dependent wards. Duties include 
bed making, giving bed baths, 
taking temperatures, assisting 
with admission and discharge of 
patients, running errands for 
patients, and aiding in many other 
ways to make the patients' hos- 
pital stay pleasant. 

JANGOs wear attractive blue 
pinafores with red and white trim. 
They are capped upon completion 
of their 100 hours of training. 
From then on, serving as school 
schedules allow, the young volun- 
teers ear n pins and chevrons 
as they reach various miles- 
stones in their service. 

On special ‘JANGO’ days’ the 
girls work, have lunch together, 
and hear a lecture by a staff 
doctor. 


‘0’ Wives’ Club 
/Offers Scholarship 

* The Officers' Wives’ Club cf 
Naval Hospital, Oakland, for 
the third consecutive year/ will 
award two three -hundred -dollar 
scholarships. 

Applicants for the grants must 
be dependent children, legally 
adopted children, or stepchildren 
of officers (Chief Warrant or 
above) in the Medical, Dental, 
Medical Service, or Chaplain 
Corps cf the Navy, ff the officer 
is on active duty, he must be 
serving in the Twelfth Naval 
District at the time the appli- 
cation is submitted. If the officer 
is retired or deceased, his last 
duty station must have been within 

this area. 

Scholarships are to be used at 
academic institutions of higher 
learning or at accredited schools 
cf nursing. High school graduat- 
ing seniors and students now en- 
gaged in undergraduate study at 
the college level are eligible. 
Former applicants may reapply. 

Selections will be made on the 
basis cf scholarship and merit. 

Application forms may be ob- 
tained by writing: 

Scholarship Chairman, Officers’ 
Wives’ Club 

c/o/ Administrative Officer 
U.S. Naval Hospital 
Oakland, California 94627 
Deadline for submitting appli- 
cations is 15 April 1966. 

; The awards will be announced 
in May. 
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A TIME TO RELAX FROM NAVY NURSING CHORES 

Cmdr. Veronica Bulsjnefiki in her San Leandro horn 


hefs 

San Leancfran to Head 
The Navy Nurse Corps 


Cmdr. Veronica M. Bulshef- 
ski, chief nurse at Oakland Na- 
val Hospital, has been named 
the new director of the Navy 
Nurse Corps. She succeeis 
Capt. Ruth A. Erickson, who is 
retiring in May. 

A native of Ashley, Penn., 
Commander Bulshefski has 
been stationed in Oakland since 
April, 1964. Her career as a 
Navy nurse dates back to World 
War n when she enlisted as an 
ensign and was assigned to na- 


val hospitals at Pearl Harbor 
and Guam. 

She earned a bachelor’s de- 
gree in nursing administration 
from Indiana University after 
the war and in 1962 became the 
first Navy nurse to receive a 
master’s degree in management 
from the Navy’s Postgraduate . 
School at Monterey. 

Commander Bulshefski, who 
lives in San Leandro, will be 
promoted to Captain in her new 
position. S 


w 
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New Nurse Corps Chief 

WASHINGTON — Comdr. Ver- 
onica M. Bulshefski (NC), a cap- 
tain-selectee, has . been named Di- 
rector of the Navy Nurse Corps. 
She will begin her four-year term 
on May l when the present Direc- 
tor Capt. Ruth A. Erickson (NC), 
retires. 
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'Wh Bay Nurse ? 

To Head Corps 

Washington . 

Commander Veronica M. 

Bulshefski, former chief of 
the Nursing Service at the 
Naval Hospital in Oakland, 
will become director of the 
Navy Nurse Corps, effee 
May 1. the Navy annoi 
yesterday: * - y s 

Commander BulshefjjL, 
who will be promoted to cap- 
tain when she assumes her 
duties, succeeds Captain 
Ruth A. Erickson, retired. 
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Navy Nurse Chief 

Washington 

Commander Veronica M. 
Bulshefski has been named 
as the new director of the 
Navy nurse corps, succeed- 
ing Captain Ruth A. Erick- 
son, who plans to retire May 
1. 


! 
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All Is Not Work for JANGO's 


ENTERTAINING JUNIOR JANGO'S at a Christmas party at the Oakland Naval Hospital is 
Harold J. Cokely, left, wife of the hospital's commanding officer With Mrs. Cokdy from left, 
ore Mrs W K Lawlor, JANGO nursing instructor; Jo Ellis; Comdr. Veromco Bulshefski (NC), 
Chief of the nursing service; Nancy McAdams; Shelley Lloyd; Pamela Thompson-Bowers; Jo Anna 
Cain: Rebecca Rulon; Catherine Kackley and Wnnita Shannon. • ' 





Morning 


QUALITY NEWSPAPER 


Man Alive 


Two Sections 


FRIDAY, APRIL 1, 1966 


CIRCULATION II 7-M7* 
lUSINISS II 741IJ 


The Tribune sent Jim Greaver, one of our ace re- 
porters, to Oakland Naval Hospital on a story — the 
ward where Greaver spent 10 months after being wound- 
ed while a Marine on Iwo Jima, a long 21 years ago. 
Greaver asked if they had the old records around still. 
They did, and dragged his out. All that time he’d been 
listed as “Greavel.” Records corrected . . . And you 
heard they have a new Italian sports car out called a 
“Mafia?” You open the hood and there’s another hood 
inside. 


PHONE 


SAN LEANDRO 


Attached' to the Bureau of 
Medicine and S u r g e ry, 
Washington, D. C., the ne 
director will co-ordinate all 
navy nursing activities, she 
will visit facilities to evaluate 
nursing service and patient 
care- The United States Navy 
Surgeon General is Admiral 
Robert Brown. - 

Capt. Bulshefski will have 
under her command toe 
nursing service and patient 
care in 26 large naval 
hospitals of 300 beds ot more 
as well as a wide variety of 
station hospittals 
dispensaries. Nurs 
and patient care 
famed hospital 
Repose will be 
captain’s command, 
nine navy nurses are 
to the hospital ship 
now in Viet Nam waters. 

Capt. Bulshefski has been a 
navy nurse for 20 years. She 
served at both Pearl Harbor 
and Guam. She graduated 
from the University of 
' Pennsylvania as a registered 
nurse and received her 
Bachelor of Science in Nursing 
Administration from Indiana 
University. She obtained her 
Master o f S cience in 
Management from the U. S. 
Naval Post Graduate School, 
Monterey, California. 

The new director began her 
naval nurse career as a 
charge nurse on the floor. She 
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and naval 
ing Service 
aboard the 
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Twenty- 
ittached 
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Editor 
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TO WASHINGTON and back again . . 

Rear Admiral arid Mrs. Harpld Jaj 
Cokely of Oakland Naval Hospital flew 
to Washington today for a round of ac- 
tivities. Meanwhile, Mr. and Mrs. Vin- 
cent L. Gingerist (she’s the former 
Mrs. Otis 0. Hanson of Piedmont) flew 
here from their home outside Washing- 
ton, D.C. ^ 

The Gingcrists were due to arrive 
today after a -visit with her daughter. 
Mrs. Kenneth D. Rich (Sally Hanson I 
in Los Angeles. 

In Northern' California they will visit 
with Mrs. Gingerist’s other daugh- 
ter, Suzie, her husband, Clinton Peter- 
son, and brand new daughter, Kristin 
Ann (born April 3), in Suisun City. 


capt. VERONICA 
bulshefski 
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David Kranda, 12 weeks old 
is in satisfactory condition at 
the Oakland Naval Hospital to- 
day afire being the object of a 
Coast Guard mercy flight. 

The infant son of Lt. (j.g.) 
William R. Kranda and his 
wife, Sandra, was becoming 
dangerously dehydrated from 


A San Francisco-b a s e d 
Coast Guard airplane para- 
chuted medical and surgical 
supplies to a vessel in the 
Pacific^ yesterday for a 1° 
week-old infant suffering 
from dehydration. 

A C-130 Hercules aircraft 
made the successful air-drop 
to the USNS General H. J. 
Gaffney after doctors at Oak 
Knoll Hospital in Oakland 
had reported the child’s con- 
dition to the Coast Guard. 
The vessel is expected to ar- 
rive here at 4 a.m. today. 


illness as the mother and 
child were returning from Ja- 
pan aboard the USNS Gen. H. 
J. Caffey. The father is serving 
aboard a ship at sea. 

A pediatrician at the Oakland 
Naval Hospital, advising the 
medical staff aboard the ship 
by radio, ordered special equip- 
m e n t needed to administer 
fluids to the infant to be flown 
to the ship at sea yesterday. 

A Coast Guard C-130 Hercules 
aircraft made a rendezvous 
wi(h the Gaffey about 350 miles 
west of the coast yesterday and 
successfully parachuted the 
equipment to the ship. 

The Gaffey tied up at the 
Oakland Army Terminal today 
and the child was rushed to 
Oakland Naval Hospital. He is 
continuing to r e c e i v e fluids 
while laboratory tests are con- 
ducted to determine the exact 
nature of the illness S hospital 
spokesman said. 


and continued her career in 
the administrative field of 
nursing. 

A native of Ashley, Penn., 
Cap. Bulshefski is toe 
daughter of the late Geopge 
and Rose (M a t h e ws) 
Bulshefski. Her lour older 
sisters are marriec and live in 
widely separated areas of toe 
United States. The family is 6f 
Lithuanian ancestry. 

Capt. Veronica 
has a 
reads 
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the April 30' 
■’jlliam Flint, 
he Treasure 


They will stay until afte: 
wedding of her nephew, 
to Kathleen Blocker, at 
Island Chapel. 

In Washington, AdmiraliCokely will 
attend the Navy Surgeon General's 
conference for commanding officers of 
all naval hospitals. 

Tomorrow evening, the Cokelys will 
a 1 1 e h d a reception honoring Capt. 
Veronica Bulshefski. who left Oak 
Knoll only two weeks ago to report to 
her new duties as director of the Navy 
Nurse Corps, and Capt. Ruth Erickson, 
who is retiring from the director’s 


deal about 
as she is 
interested in people and 
their lives, in everything that 
concerns 
humanity 
world. 

She paints and is especially 
attracted to water color and 
oils. Capt. Bulshefski plays 
cr 0 lf but has little time for the 
sport. She is interested in 
creative writing and hopes to 
spend a great deal of time 
developing that talent after 
she retires from the Navy 
Nurse Corps. 

Capt. Bulshefski, who likes 
her friends to ca.1 her 
‘“Ronnie”, is an excellent 
hnnip keeper. Her Dowling 


toward a 


post. The reception will be held at the 
Officers Club at the National Naval 
Medical Center at Bethesda, Md. 

Also on the Cokelys’ agenda in the 
nation’s capital is the Surgeon Gener- 
al’s cocktail party next Wednesday and 
a Sunday brunch to be given by Capt. 


and Mrs. F. G. Ulen at their Washing- 
ton apartment. Mrs. Ulen is Mrs. Coke- 
ly’s sister. 

During their stay in Washington, the 
Cokelys will be houseguests of Vice 
Adm. and Mrs. W. F. Raborn in Mc- 
Lean, Va. Admiral Raborn is director 
of the Central Intelligence Agency. 



The Navy’s New Top Nurse 4?, 

By NANCY SHARP , • v Navy mffl|«JS£ntist she w&Lf 

is less than two weeks ago student nurse. 
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It was less than two weeks ago 
when the telephone rang at Oak Knoll 
Hospital with the U.S. Surgeon General 
on the line. And today Commander 
Veronica M. Bulshefski is all packed 
and ready to go. 

Thursday was her last day as chief 
nurse at the Oakland Naval medical fa- 
cility, and just one short month from 
now she’ll be ensconced in her new of- 
fice in Washington D.C. as director of 
the Navy Nurse Corps. 

“THAT’S JUST the way it goes in 
the military,” explained the occupa- 
tional therapy specialist, whose voice 
is soft and whose manner is' quiet and 
graceful. She wore her crisp white uni- 
form for the interview at her hospital 
office. 

She admitted that it would be nice 
not always to have to move “in such a 
hurry,” but by now she’s used to it. 

Her 25 years in the Navy have -taken 
her to New York (Brooklyn), to Guam, 
j Hawaii, Maryland (Bethesda), Florida 
V(both Pensacola and Jacksonville), 
((South Carolina (Buford) and to the 
Great Lakes area. 

In between times she has studied at 
the University of Indiana, where she 
earned a bachelor’s degree in nursing 
administration, and at the Navy Post- 
graduate School, Monterey, where she 
became the first Navy nurse to receive 
an M.S. degree in management. 

“NURSING GETS more glamorous 
and exciting all the time,” she said. 
“The demands, challenges and oppor- 
tunities are constantly increasing.” 

It was during her years on the cam- 
pus at the University of Pennsylvania, 
in her home state, that Commander 
Bulshefski decided to join the Navy. 
She acted on the advice of a former 





wfls^emiig as 

student nurse. 

Her first assignments — Hawaii and 
Guam — were during World War II 
But the danger never concerned her. 
Just like her friends now in Viet Nam, 
she said, “you are just too occupied 
with doing a job to consider the cir- 
cumstances.” 

AT OAK KNOLL, where she is in 
charge of 11,4 Nurse Corps pfficers, 30 
civilian nurses and 60 vocational 


% nurses, Commander Bulshefski is 


COMMANDER VERONICA BULSHEFSKI 
. May 1 she'll be Navy Nurse Corps director 
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who is 

bout,” 

rview. 

aimed 


fe.«ver see 
'president 


•jknown as an admi 
deeply interested in 

“That is what nu 
she said during the 
“Evpry administrativi 
at betrer patient care 

“If a head nurse di 
patients, it would be 
of a motor company never seeing a 
car.” 

She spends about twftiwurs a day 
on her rounds in the wards- and she 
keeps informed on all patients requir- 
ing special nursing care.? ifie rest of 
her time is devoted to conferring with 
nursing supervisors and counseling 
young nurses. 

Cmdr. Bulshefski is determined to 
continue her rounds in her new job (in 
which, incidentally, she will be Capt. 
Bulshefski), visiting and inspecting 
hospitals nationwide. 

ASSISTED BY eight staff nurses, 
she also will set policy for the 2,000- 
member corps and coordinate its work 
with that of other Navy medical ser- 

Purin U career she has, only nat- 
urally, developed a great loyalty to the 

Navy. 

“It’s just like one big family,” she 

said. 


Saigon Nurse Returns 
With Praise fords 


14: v 
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Three days ago Maxing Wil- 
son was washing the blood from 
the faces of American service- 
men in Saigon. 

Today she’s back home with 
her children and granJclTildren, 
full of praise for the A&ferican 
soldier and reluctant to talk 
about herself. 

Mrs. Wilson, a 46-year-old wid- 
ow, returned to the Eastbay 
Saturday afternoon. In 13 hours 
flying time her environment 
changed from the suffering, fear 
and gunpowder of Viet Nam to 
the comparative serenity of Oak- 
land. 

HORROR REMAINS 

But the horror is still very 
fresh In her mind. “Only three 
days ago I was washing the 
blood from their faces and sutur- 
ing wounds,” Mrs. Wilson, said. 
That was after the bombing of 
the Victoria Hotel, where 
hundreds of U.S. servicemen 
were asleep. 

For almost 12 months she was 
stationed in the Navy Station 
Hospital on Tran Hung Dau 
Street in Saigon and took care 
of the wounded who were 
brought in from the streets and 
the battlefields alike. 

“It was a tremendous experi- 
ence. The boys are so grateful 
for every little bit of attention. 
It make you proud to be an 
American— and I would do it 
again,” she says. 

Talking about the Viet Cong 
andjjtheir ever-present threats 
of violence she said, “You try 
not to think about it. Of course 
you can’t go out at night . . .” 

BACK TO WORK 

After a two-week leave, Mrs. 
Wilson will go back to her du- 
ties as a general nurse at the 



MRS. MAXINE WILSON 

Oakland Naval Hospital, where 
she volunteered for the Viet 
Nam assignment a little over a 
year ago. 

When she shipped out for 
Saigon, she had been working 
at the Oakland Hospital as a 
Civil Service nurse for six years. 
Before that she worked for one 
year at Providence Hospital, her 
alma mater. 

She will stay with one of her 
sons, Michael, his wife Mary 
and their four little girls, who 
live at 993 Douglas Drive in San 
Leandro. 

Family reunion festivities 
were held Saturday afternoon- 
after her arrival at Travis Air 
Force Base— in the home- of an 
other son, Stephen, who lives 
with his wife and children at 
4317 Webster St. in Oakland 
Two daughters anti a sister from 
other parts, ol California' joined 
in thfc “Wefrome Home” party. 
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arine 'Boot' Says 

D.l. Injured Him 


By TOM FLYNN 
Tribune Military Writer 


A young Marine Corps recruit 
is hospitalized in Oakland today 
with serious injuri.es suffered 
when he was allegedly kicked in 
the kidneys by a drill instruc- 
tor. 

Authorities at the Marine 
Corps Recruit Depot in San Di- 
ego said the instructor— a D.l. 
to Marines— has been relieved 
of duty pending an investigation 
into the maltreatment charge. 
The drill instructor was not 
identified. 

The recruit, Robert F. Pierce 
Jr., 23, of Onida, S.D., was 
brought to Oakland Naval Hos- 
pital yesterday suffering from 
kidney failure. 

A formal investigation of the 


then the drill instructor kicked 
him. 

A Marine spokesman said 
Pierce reported to the Recruit 
depot sick bay March 24 and 
was transferred first to San 
Diego Naval Hospital and then 
to Oakland where an artificial 
kidney machine was available. 

Pierce’s father flew out to 
California to be with his son. He 
was reported to be leaving for 
home today. 

A member of the family con- 
tacted at the recruit’s home 
said the youngster joined the 
Marine Corps on March 16 and 
reported to San Diego on March 
i 21. 

He wrote home on the day that 


charge was ordered today by I he arrived at boot camp. 

Lt. Col. P. H. Simpson, com-l “It was a pretty short note. 


manding officer of the Third 
Recruit Training Battalion. 

The investigation is expected 
to take a week or more and the 
drill instructor’s identity will 
not be made known until it is 
completed and a determination 
is made whether there is suffi- 
cient evidence to warrant a 
court martial. 

A Marine Corps spokesman 
emphasized that the investiga- 
tion “in no way means the alle- 
gations are true.” 

Pierce, the son of a South 
Dakota rancher, was listed in 
serious condition and hospital 
authorities said he had to be 
placed on an artificial kidney 
machine. 

Pierce had been in boot camp 
less than a week when the al- 
leged brutality took place. 

He said he was unable to con- 
tinue in certain exercises his 
platoon was performing and 


About all he said was that 
everything was fine,” the family 
reported. 

The incident took place al- 
most 10 years to the day that 
another Marine Corps drill in- 
structor, S. Sgt. Matthew C. Mc- 
Keon, marched his recruit pla- 
toon into a tidal creek at the 
other Marine Corps recruit de- 
pot at Parris Island, S.C., and 
six men were drowned. 

McKeon was given a bad con- 
duct discharge which was later 
canceled and the drill instructor 
was allowed to stay in the Ma- 
rine Corps as a private. 

The Navy Department said at 
the time that “for him ... the 
real punishment will always be 
the memory of “Ribbon Creek” 
where the six “boots” died on 
April 8, 1956. 

McKeon was discharged three 
years later because of a physi- 
cal disability. 
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Follows Family Footsteps 



THE THIRD DAUGHTER of Copt, and Mrs. David B. Rulon to 
receive a JANGO cop and pin is 15-year-old Rebecca Rulon 
for her service at Oakland Naval Hospital. Her 21-year-old 
sister Connie earned her cap in Key West, Fla. and an 18- 
year-old sister Mary was made JANGO-of-the-Year at Oak 
Knoll in 1956. The sisters all plan to be nurses as their mother 
had been. Comdr. Veronica Bulshefski, right, soon to be the 
Navy Corps Director, did the honors. 
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Medical Air^rttp 
For Sick Baby^ 

Julrd C- 



i 

t Guabd C-130 Her. ; 
successfully para* 
:al supplies for a 
troopt transport 
J. Gaffey, about 

4 


A big C( 

! culei 
I chute 
"sick 
USNS Gen. 

300 miles at sea,, 

Medical eqm 
for the admit! 
to a 12-wee 
flown to the sj 
pediatrician from| 
val Hospital, the Coast Guard 
said. vri 

The infant is suffmpg from 
dehydration ac.cordlhgtoa 
j spokesman for the Jjgpary Sea 
Transport Service, iffiicth oper- 
ates the ship. “ , 

The GaffeyJs due to arrive at 
the Oakland MSTS terminal at 9 
a.m. tomorrow. 
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Copter Picks 
III Seaman - 
OffSHipatSea 

A young Navy seaman aboard 
a San Francisco-bound ship was 
taken aboard a Coast Guard 
helicopter 23 miles out to sea 
today and flown to Oakland Na- 
val Hospital for surgery on a 
ruptured appendix. 

The rescue, which was de- 
layed from yesterday because 
of rough seas, took place 
aboard the USS George East- 
man. a Liberty ship, at day- 
break. 

Radioman John D. Green. 18, 
of Dallas, Tex., was met by a 
team of doctors at the Oakland 
hospital. They planned surgery 
following a thorough examina- 
tion. A hospital spokesman said 
! Green's condition was good. 

Navy officials said Green be- 
came ill on a voyage from 
Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, to San 
Francisco. 

D aily Review - 
qayward 

Girl Honored 

n Hich School Soph°- 

more, M cbec ,, n-o cap and pm 
ccived hPF - ° . Dospilal for 

at Oakland • service to the 
giving 158 , h0V ihdenV wards dur- 

h ° sp itaVs dope d j 

(ling the P as ,b mv -Nav\ Guild 
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Silent Red 


ALLAN STRUTZ (R) IS PRESIDENT OF VETERANS HOSPITALS YULE COMMITTEE 

•With officers (from left) Bryant King, John Groom, Mary Valle, Larry Rqdriggs 

Vets Yule 
Gift Fund 
Unit Elects 

Allan Strutz is the new presi- 
dent of the Veterans Hospitals 
Christmas Committee, which 
for 42 years has coordinated the 
program to provide decorations, 
entertainment and gifts for hos- 
pitalized veterans and service- 
men in Alameda coupty. 

Miss Mary Valle was re-elect- 
ed as secretary-treasurer. Vice 
presidents named were John 
Groom and Larry Rodriggs.’ 

Directors re-elected are Felix 
Chialvo, Paul Manolis, Joseph 
Tofanelli and Mrs. John Young. 
Mrs. Raymond Benbow is a 
newly elected director. 

Bryant E. King, retiring pres- 
ident, paid tribute to the volun- 
teers who have supported the 
work of the committee and em- 
phasized the continuing need. 

The financial report showed 
$22,873.29 available for the 
Christmas program last year. 
Expenditures totalled $16,497.07, 
leaving a balance of $6,376.22 
with which to start the 43rd 
campaign this fall. 


Thin Line 

Of Driver 

■ * 

Volunteers 

;* *£. . *<4jt !*<»•> 

By Carolyn An s packer 

In ‘the big draughty garage » X 
back of 1625 Van Ness avenue 
stand more than a dozen big 
station wagons and buses. 

They should be in use be- 
tween 15 and 18 hours a day, 
every day of every week, but 
they j e not. 

The San Francisco region 
of the* Vnoerifcan National 
Red CTO sV ftJolden Gate 
chapterRias only a handful of 
volunteer drivers, 

]ri an ofticc dffHhc garage, 
telephones ring at least 100 
times a dayrjjuch caller ask- 
ing Red Cro$y transportation 
for individuals or groups-for 
the sick, I'w the- aged and in- 
firm', for tlrM blind, for the 
military, fo'r' handicapped 
children. 

The requests are endless 
find only a few' can be an- 
s w e r e d because the Red 



Mrs. Ernest Bernstein, right, assisted Grace Kemp into Red Cross car driven by volunteer Yvonne Sully V 


Cross to tqke Letterman Gen-M 

eral Hospital pStieqts for lit- sa 

the excursions. The rvavy ex- S 


1 ’’and when I got to be a We don t put on fashion 
lmother I decided li shows or balls but. we work 
pects the Red Cross tochauf; cou^ do .something with my j like hell and the job we do is 


feur its ,Oak — 
patients ’ Neither Tia 
to provide military” 


tor the Red Cross wagons and; here.’- 
buses during these outings 


si life f didn't quite know what appreciated.” 
glit t° dd-because I have no spe- j us (_ ] 10W much it is appre- 
crs ! cial f kills, so ’I volunteered c j atec j was perhaps best ex 


‘ Every moment has 


. . ,i lwnncp the Red DUSeS uunnu uieae uuimsc — 

Cross transportation division 1 ••''Hospitals, throughout t h e; been rewarding and I ve not 
is down to only one or two city expect 4he Red Cross to- met one pe son T, haven. t 


give first transportation liked and admired. 


only 

drivers a day. — - - — ■--* .... i , „ , , , „ 

priority to eyes and pituitary Mrs. Sully and her fellow 
PATIbMo ®ands. newly removed from volunteers, both men and 

“The situation is worse the dead and awaiting trans- women, approach their job 
than anyone would believe.” plantation to the living. with a kin.d of religious fer- 

CANCER i vor - 

The American Cancer So- .‘‘It’s because we're needed 
1 ciety expects the Red Cross ,so much,” one man said, 
to give transportation to ’’and it’s because there are 
• • so few of us. We’re not the 


said Mas. Ernest Bernstein, 
the transportation division's 
vdlxmteer chairman. ‘‘We can 
do only a fraction of the job 
we’re asked to do.” 

The Army expects the Red 
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Marine Victim 
Of 'Brutality' ori 

v- 

Critical List 

A Marine recruit allegedly 
kicked in the kidneys by tyfc 
drill instructor was placed on 
the critical list yesterday 
Oak Knoll Naval Hasp it ' 
Oakland. 

Private Robert F. Pieri 
23, of Onida, S.D., develi 
blood poisoning while being 
treated with an . .prtifical kid- 
ney, doctors said. 

Pierce was injured at the 
Marine Corps Recruit Depot 
in San Diego and was first 
treated there on March 24. 

Marine Corps spokesmen 
said the drill instructor, 
whose name they refused to 
reveal, has been relieved of 
duty pending a pre-trial in- 
vestigation of charges 
against him. 



— mu 
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Injured Marine in 
Serious Condition 

Marine Pvt. Robert ify- Pierce 
Jr., who allegedly was kicked 
by a drill instructor while 
undergoing tecrult training in 
San Diego, remains in serious 
condition today in Oakland Na- 
val Hospital. . 

The drill instructor, whose 
identity was not made known, 
has been relieved of duty pend- 
ing the outcome of an investiga- 
tion- ■)'. I 


many needy patients under- 
going radiation therapy at 
the city’s various hospitals. 

And the hospitals, too, ex- 
pect the Red Cross to provide 
door-to-door service for the 
lame, halt and blind they 
serve. 

'•‘.They all expect,” Mrs. 
Bernstein said, “and there 
arfe no drivers to answer the 
demands of more than two 
dozen public and private 
agencies.” 

The few faithful on whom 
the'Red Cross can depend are 
a rather special lot. There is 
t h e 23-year-old ex-Marine 
who works all night as a lab- 
oratory technician and volun- 
teers to drive four to six 


pressed by Henry Mitchell 
blind, crippled and now, with 
a broken foot in a cast 

M i t c h e 1 1. who is given 
transportation from his Hunt- 
ers Point home to the Univer- 
sity of California Medical 
Center for therapy, said he 
worries all the time about the 
Red Cross volunteer drivers. 

“I sure wish I could go 
down to that garage and wipe 
the cars,” he said, struggling 
up the steps to the waiting 


station wagon.’, . 

“You folks have done Eo 
much for me and I don't 
seem to do anything but 

take.” 

And then there was Mr». 
Grace Kemp, the widow of an 
Army officer who, five times 
each week is taken in a 
wheelchair to Letterman- 
' General Hospital for treat- 
ment 6f serious burns. 

I “l am grateful for such 
i friends,” she said. 

Needed urgently and im- 
I mediately are more such 
friends, men and women be- 
tween the ages of 17 and 65, 
who are both competent driv- 
ers and responsible citizens. 


O 


two to three, days,# 
,w». ■ ' c- ?aV‘ ; 

The r e is the 28-y ear-aid 
postal 'clerk now awaiting a 
kidney transplant operation 
w'ho comes in three days a 
week to drive orfe 'of the big 
buses' 

There is the retired busi- 
nessman in his mid-50s who, 
although plagued by poor 
health, gives four to six hours 

a day. sometimes as driver, 

sometimes as phone dispatch- 
er. 

Yyonne Sully, wife of Po- 
lice Lieutenant George Sully, 
is typical of the women vol- 
unteers. . . 

’ reared four kids, she 


hours, 

week. 


gaily Review 
Hayward 

Girl Honored 

A Canyon High School Sopho- 
more, Rebecca Rulon,. has re- 
ceived hepLJango cap and pin 
at Oakland Naval Hospnal foi 
‘giving 158 hours service to the 
hospital’s dependent wards dui- 
ing the -past eight months. Jan- 
«rf ( Junior Armv-Navy Guild 
Organization) is a nationwide 
service' organization for teem 
age daughters of commissioned 
officers of the Armed For ces. 
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yets Then [Fast Travel, Technol 

And Now**? 

At Hospital 



Comfort Wounded, Vets 


i 


By JIM GREAVER 

■ . ML JBj| 

In some ways, it was like 
watching 'the remake of an old 
movie. The actors' were differ- 
ent, but lire props and the action 
were the same. 

But for the bit players, like 
myself and Marine Pfc. John 
Moreno of . Vallejo, the program 
moved at a much different pace. 

f got mine'' on the volcanic 
rocks near the, .center of Iwo 
Jima-on March' 3, 1945? A single 
bullet from a^sniper’s' rifle hit 
me like a. sledgehammer, pass- 
ing through birth arms; and the 
eenter of my back, 
i It took two .hours for, the 
stretcher beprers to get me to 
a field hospital;; 

And it was 3 month before 1 ! 
reached Oakland Naval Hospital 
- —^Oak Knoll fli those days — by 
which time mpadmittance ! tag 
hat) such entriesnafter Iwo Jima 
as USS Samaritan (hospital 
ship), Guam Naval Hospital and 
Aiea Heights Naval Hospital, 
Hawaii. 

Moreno, la, was a new mem- 
ber of a squad patrolling for 
Viet Cong near Da Nang on Feb. 
6, when his squad leader waved 
him and fellow Marines on over 
a suspicious rise in the terrain. 

It was a land mine, which 
killed one man and injured three 
-Moreno in the thigh, stomach 
and face. 

This is where the most dra- 
Contiuued Page A, Col. I 


But Not All 
• Different at 
; 'Oak Knoll' 


'Continued from Page 1 

matic changi in the script took 
(place. 

Within olfebt minutes, a heli- 
copter ere# had picked him up. 
(Within 20 minutes he was in sur- 
gery in a field hospital in Da 
(Nang. 

By Feb. 11, just five days after 
(he had been shot, Moreno was 
recuperatingih the same hospi- 
,tal, and in the same ward where 
I had been 20 years before. 

A corpsman in the next bed, 
Calvin Knox, 20, of Chicago, 
made it from Viet Nam to Oak- 
land in just 48 hours by jet. 

I visited the Oakland Naval 
Hospital recently to see what 
changes had been made in the 
place where I spent 10 months 
recovering from that gunshot 
wound. 

This incredibly fast return of 
the. wounded |rom the field of 
battle was the most notable dif- 
ference between then and now. 

Things fufqp’t as crowded at 
the hospital Today. There were 
fi,000 patients then, compared to 
700 now. 

The military has more hospi- 
tals now — v many of them spe- 
cializing in single fields — and 
of course a smaller conflict is 

The'^eds, nurses, linen 
mu-sing stations look the 
but there are many subtl m 
provements in the standari 
care- being given at the Naval 
Hospital now. 

Bedsores used to be the curse 
of those of us who had to spend 
long periods flat on our backs. T 
had a big. raw one the size of 
a silver dollar at the base of my 
spine. 

Today, bedsore* are practical- 
ly eliminated. When they threat- 
en to develop, pa'tients can be 
placed in a new device, designed 
at the hospital, called a circle 
electric bed. 

With this bed, nurses can turn 
their patients— Chiefly burn vic- 
tims — over on their stomachs 
every few hours to stop the bed- 
sores before thcjjj)egin. 

A new special care unit has 
been installed At the hospital 
whore 20 seriously injured pa- 
tients cad be>w*ched 24 hours 
a day. * 

Special equipment, built right 
into' the walls provides oxygen, 
suction and efettric shock for 
heart-arrest;. . 

Down in neurosurgery, they 
showed me a new hydraulic lift 
with which a nurse or atten- 
dant can pick up a patient and 
carry him anywhere in the 
ward. 

The biggest advance' in neuro- 
surgery, the doctor in charge 
said, is that plastic plates Jiave 
been substituted for metal to 
cover head wounds. 

‘ With the plastic, the patient 
suffers rione of the discomfort 
from heat and cold which the 
metal'plates used to cause. 



TRIBUNE REPORTER JIM GREAVER COMPARES WARS WITH PFC. JOHN MORENO 

Veteran finds Oakland Naval Hospital changed from World War II 
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Marine Hurt at 
Training Center 
Is 'Satisfactory' 

A Marine recruit alleged- 
ly kicked in the kidneys by 
his drill instructor was re- 
ported to be in satisfactory 
condition yesterday at Oak 
Knoll Naval Hospital in Oak- 
land. 

Private Robert F. Pierce 
Jr., 23, of Onida, S.D., had 
' efin placed on the critical 
^■Tuesday when he devel- 
d. blood poisoning, 
♦-rwee was injured at Ma- 
rine (Corps Recruit training 
denter in San Diego and ad- 
■ Blitted to the hospital there 
on March 24 with kidney fail- 
I ure. He was later transferred 
5 to the Oakland hospital. The 
J "jie of his drill instructor 
i been withheld pending a 
investigation of the in- 
cident. 


MARINE 

Continued from Third Page 

so 23, pleaded not guilty 
through his chief counsel, 
Marine Capt. Robert B. Ba- 
ker. Conviction on all char- 
ges could carry a maxi- 
mum sentence of seven 
years hard labor, loss of 
pay and allowances, re- 
duction in rank and dis- 
honorable discharge. 

Pierce's lengthy testimo- 
ny led off the government 
case. It was, in the form of 
depositi^^Hpid to the 
fbers (jur- 
r Col. Ber- 

fcn at the Oak- 
H o s p i t a 1, 
e is >tai a, 
ambulator 
od'tn his wa 
'constian 
is infusion’ o' 

Hioti' 
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Marine Corps 
ders Trial 



for Instructor 


exclusive to The Times from 
4 Steff Writer 

SAN DIEGO— A 23-year- 
old marine drill instructor 
will he court-martialed on 
changes of; beating of a re- 
crul who received a criti- 
cal kidney injury, the Ma- 
rine; Corps announced Fri- 
day. “ ' 'VA'A 

Sgt. Russell P. Arm- 
strong, a PI at the Marine 
Corps Recruit Training 
Depot here since last Oct. 
30, has been ordered to 
stand trail on three counts 
of maltreatment and one 
count of assault 

Maj. E. W. Schultze, 
base informational services 
officer, said Armstrong is 
accused of striking Pvt. 
Robert F. Pierce Jr., 23, of 
Onida, S.D., in the sto- 
mach with his fist, step- 
ping on his hand and kick- 
ing him on the leg. 

Three Ways in Corps 

The beating allegedly 
occurred March 24 after 
Pierce failed to complete a 
training exercise. The al- 
leged attack occurred 
three days after Pierce, 
who joined the Marine 
Corps March 16, reported 
for duty at the training 
center. 

Pierce was listed in criti- 
cal condition at the U.S. 
Naval Hospital in Oak- 
land. He is being treated 
with an artificial kidney. 

Navy Capt. Sidney Arje, 
the hospital's executive of- 
ficer, said Pierce was suf- 
fering from "acute kidney 
failure," and was making 
slow but steady progress 
toward recovery. 

Schultze said a general 
court-martial was ordered 
for Armstrong by Maj. 
Gen. B. A. Hochmuth, 
commanding general of 
the training depot on the 
basis of a pre-trial investi- 
gation. 

Penalties Possible 

If convicted on all 
counts, Armstrong could 
receive. a maximum penal- 
ty of seven years in prison 
at hard labor, forfeiture of 
all pay and a dishonora- 
ble discharge. 

Armstrong joined the 
marines in August, 1961. 
He. has been relieved of 
duty but Is? not in confine- 
ment 1 . No trial date has 
bejfl'set. 

Schultze declined to 
give additional’ informa- 
tion. on Armstrong and the 
case at the request of the 
sergeant's attorney,' Ma- 
rine Capt. R. A. Baker. 


Doctor Backs; Marinp 
Drill Instructor at Trial 

Says Recruit's Kidney Failure Was Caused 
by Seldom-Diagnosed 'Exercise Syndrome' 


SAN DIEGO— A defense 
witness Wednesday in the 
geepral court-martial of 
Dipi| Sgt. Russell P. Arm- 
strong blamed the near- 
fatal kidney failure of a 
Marine recruit not on 
intentional maltreatment, 
but on an esoteric, seldom-, 
diagnosed military exer- 
cise syndrome. 

Lt. Stewart A. Kleit, a 
Navy doctor said that Pvt. 
Robert F. Pierce Jr. col- 
lapsed because of a "squat 
jump" or "squat thrust 
syndrome," to which he 
said uncounted thousands 


i 


over- 


BY JULIAN HARTT 

Timti Staff Writer 

are subjected whei^ 
exercised- 

Kleit, who runs the 
Navy's West Coast artifi- 
cial kidney machine at 
Oakland Naval Hospital, 
where Pierce was flown 
after his collapse and still 
remains, said "squat 
jumps" or "thruste" are 
exercises in which "new 
boots" are required to 
squat, then stretch out into 
a push-up position, and 
then reverse the motions 
to a position of attention. 

It was during an ex- 
tended period of this exer- 
cise that Pierce admittedly 
failed to keep up with his 
platoon. 

The government charges 
that Armstrong punched 
him in the abdomen to 
force him to "get with the 
program." The defense de- 
nies any maltreatment. 

Testimony Differs 
Dr. Kleit's testimony 
contrasted with earlier de- 
fense testimony by anoth- 
er Navy doctor, Lt. Comdr. 
Charles Sargent, who was 
the first doctor to see 
Pierce after what the gov- 
ernment charges was a 
two-day "intentional" cam- 
paign of mistreatment by 
Sgt. Armstrong.- 
Sargent testified that he 
had- ".no uoubHWPieree had 
suffered ant*fedorn)nal 
blow; that - "dtackfip his 
kidney into fai&re.’ 

Sargent added, however, 
that he "couldn't truthful- 
ly, state" that any blow, to 
the abdomen was the k Jull 
cause of Pierce's illne*. 

TTye trial before a sJx-of- 
ficer court continues to- 
day. Armstrong, is expect- 
ed tostake. the stand in his 
own defense. £( 


— 
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Marine Drill 
Instructor 
To Face Tr.ial 


ti 


By TOM FLYNN \ 
Tribune Military Writer 

A U.S. Marine' Corps drill in- 
structor accused of kicking a 
recruit so badly he had to' be 
hospitalized fo&ay was charged 
with assault and maltreatment 
and ordered to face a general 
court-martial. 

The drill instructor was iden- 
tified as Sgt. Russell P. Arm- 
strong, 23, who joined the Ma- 
rine Corps ' in 1961 and has 
served at. the San Diegp recruit 
depot since last October. 

Armstrong is charged with 
beating Pvt. "Robert F. Pierce 
Jr., 23, of Onida, S.D. Pierce is 
considered in critical condition 
but slowly ireeo>vering in Oak- 
land Ndval Hospital. 

Marine Corps ' spokesmen in 
San Diego said Armstrong has 
been charged with three counts 
of maltreatment and one of as- 
sault under terms of the Uni- 
form Code of Military Justice. 

He is accused of having 
punched Pierce in the stonfiach, 
Stepped on his hand and kicked 
him in the leg. 

■ The young recruit was hospi- 
talized with a kidney failure. 

The court-martial was or- 



k-n. E A. Hoch4 


m(flP?^3H®PpSlrtg general' of , 

the depoF, "after a preliminary' 
investigation during which time 
t h e drill instructor's - , identity ■ 
was not released. 

The date for the court-martial 
has not yet heen set. 

If convicted. Armstrong could 
receive a maximum sentence of 
seven years imprisonment at 
hard labor, forfeiture of all pay 
and rank, and dishonorable dis- 
charge. 

The Marine Corps said Arm- 
strong. who is not being held in 
custody, will be defended by 
Capt. P. B. Baker, a Marine of- 
ficer and qualified attorney. 
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By BILL BOLDENWECK 

Examiner Staff Writer 

SAN DIEGO — A cloud the 
size of a man’s kidney hangs 
jver the sunny asphalt pa- 
rade ground at the Marine 
Corps Recruit Depot here. 

Ten years after six recruits 
drowned in the tidal swamps 
at Parris Island, South Caro- 
lina, another recruit is in the 
Naval Hospital at Oakland, 
claiming mistreatment by his 
drill instructor and suffering 
a damaged kidney. 

Again the nationwide spot- 
light has fallen on Marine 
training methods, and again 
drill instructors are glancing 
over their shoulders. 

But on the “grinder,” 
where the swinging monotony 
of shouted cadence blends 
with the shriek of jets over- 
head, the drill instructors are 
hopeful. 

“IT WON’T BE the same 
as Ribbon Creek, even if that 
kid dies,” said a field-hatted 
DI. “I think the public real- 
izes that it has to be hard if 
it’s going to mean anything. 
And remember, there’s a war 
on. There wasn’t in 1956.” 

Since March 24, when Pri- 
vate Robert F. Pierce Jr., 23, 
of Onida, South Dakota, was 
carried to the post hospital, 
the DIs have been worried. 

“This could blow up into a 
Congressionalthing if enough 
mothers write their Con- 
gressman,” said a DI as he 
peered appraisingly at anoth- 
er’s platoon swi 
formation. 

“I’M NOT SO worried 
about that,” said his assist- 


SSgt. Raymond C. Wong, senior drill instructor at the 
cruit Depot/ explains, recruit training to Pvt. Gary D. 


San Diego 
Leon is of 


Marine Re- 
Hayward 


ant, “I’m worried about his 
DI. He’s out on the limb like 
all of us, and it broke off, 
that’s all. His people proba- 
bly weren’t coming along, 
and, jie just pushed them too 
ig by In hard, that’s all.” { 

The accused DI is Sergeant 
Russell P. Armstrong, .23, a 
Marine for almost five years 


ahd a drill, instructor since 

last October, jg : 

■ ' ' . 

After a preliminary investi- 

g a t i o n of Pvt. fierce’s 
charges and a formal pre- 
trial investigation, the Corps 
has decided to try Sgt. Arm- 
strong on three pharges of 
maltreatment and one of as- 
sault. 


DATE OF THE General 
Courtmartial has not been set 
but the charges will include 
striking Pierce in the stom- 
ach, stepping on his hands, 
and lacking him in the leg. 

Pierce was on the critical 
list and being treated by an 
artificial kidney machine at 
Oak Knoll for several weeks, 


but is now on the road to re- 
covery and probably a return 
to duty. He has declined to 
talk with reporters. 

But what would make a 
^refully selected, carefully 
rained drill instructor, a 
■roud member of a proud 
■oup, jeapqrdize his career 
,is way? 

“P r o b a b 1 y just lost his 
temper,” another DI theor- 
ized. “The pressure builds up 
B and you get near<vsnapping. 
^ometimes one does.” 

•J)ls find the pressure has 
increased since last Septem- 
ber, when the needs created 
by the war in Vietnam , cut 
the training cycle from 11 
weeks to eight. 

“YOU GET EIGHT weeks 
to turn a Marine out of those 
babies they send you,” the DI 
spat. “When you see them 
come in, it makes you sick. 
They never had to take an or- 
der, they never had to walk 
farther then than the family 
garage, and a lot have never 
slept anywhere except in 
their own little bed.” 

“And in eight weeks you 
have to make a man of them. 
Hell, they can’t even walk in 
regular shoes. That’s why we 
have to give them tennis 
shoes.” 


AFTER EIGHT weeks, 
each DI is expected to deliv- 
er an 84 man finished pack- 
age to graduation ceremo- 
nies. Anything, any of them 
lack reflects on his record. 
And an honor platoon helps 
burnish „that record. In a 
highly, ^competitive situation, 
the urge to push a little hard- 
er is always there. 

“Not tfnly do you lean on 
them ai ; day, when you get 
home at night you’re so tired 
and wrung, out you’re hell to 
get along with,” gunnery Ser- 
geant Bill Hunt, a veteran DI 
relates. 


“That’s why 
many divorces 


there are so 
around here. 


Not all are as antagonistic, 
but the basic complaint is the 
same. Severe officer supervi- 
s i o n, which helps prevent 
physical abouse, also creates 
tension for the DI. Every 
time a recruit fouls up, the 
DI hears about it, not the re 
cruit. 


When you come on at 5 a.m. 
and stick with them until 8 
p.m. and you act like a bear 
when you get home, it takes 
a pretty good woman to stick 
with you.” 

YET THEY STAY. After a 
five man screening team of 
senior drill instructors, train- 
ing officers, and a psychi- 
atrist looks them over, and 
after the tough five weeks of 
training, they’ve turned out a 
pretty stable group. 

And there’s a big incentive. 

“These days you may find 
yourself back in Vietnam any 
time,” says Staff Sgt. Law- 
rence Lookinbill, “and these 
people may be the ones you’U 
have tw depend on. And if 
they’re no good, you stand 
just that much more chance 
of being dead.’’,. 

(In tomorrow’^ Examiner 
Boot Camp.) 
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Court-Martial of 
Marine Under Way 

BY JULIAN HARTT 

Times Staff Writer 

SAN DIEGG — The general court- 
martial of Marine Sgt. Russell P. 
Armstrong opened Tuesday with 
prosecution charges that the drill in- 
structor singled out an overweight 
recruit for intentional maltreatment 
that sent the latter to a hospital 
with "grievous" internal injuries. 

Lt. Col. Robert E. Eastman, the 
trial counsel or prosecutor, said in 
his opening statement that Arm- 
strong pursued a course of "consis- 
tent and persistent maltreatment" of 
Pvt. Robert F. Pierce Jr., 200-pound 
enlistee from Onida, S.D. 

Failed at Exercises 

Pierce, 23, a farmer with five 
years of college attendance, arrived 
at the Marine Corps Recruit Depot 
here early March 22. By the evening 
of March 24 he was in the Naval 
Hospital with a critical kidney inju- 
ry- 

In the three-day span, the govern- 
Tient charges, Armstrong struck 
Pierce in the stomach with his fist, 
stepped on his hands and kicked him 
on the leg because he failed to per- 
form physical exercises satisfactori- 
ly- 

As the trial opened, Armstrong, al- 


comes directly from several 
dances at the San Francisco 
Longshoremen's Hall. 

Rebecca Rulon of Canyon 
High is a JANGO. In fact, she 
comes from a long line of 
JANGOS. In case you’re won- 
d e r i n g, JANGO stands for 
Junior Army-Navy Guild Or- 
ganization, and it’s for teen- 
a g e daughters of commis- 
sioned officers of the Armed 
forces. Rebecca received her 
JANGO cap and pin at Oak- 
land Naval Hospital for giving 
158 hours of service to hospi- 
tal patients during the past 
eight months. Her two older 
sisters, Connie, 21, and Mary, 
18, were JANGOS before her, 
and both are now studying 
nursing, which Rebecca plans, 
too. 
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Ocean Airlift 
ForSick Sailor 

An 18-year-old sailor suffer- 
ing from appendicitis was 
airlifted today from a Navy 
research vessel in the Pacific 
ocean by a Coast Guard heli- 
copter. gag \ 

Radioman John D. Green 
as taken off the USS George 
[astman 23 miles from here 
t 6:19 a.m. and four hours 
iter doctors at the Oakland 
[aval Hospital reported his 
ppendix had been removed 
nd his condition was satis- 
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JO CAROL Ellis, daughter 
of Lt. and Mrs. Glen M. 


Ellis of Oakland, has been 
named “JANGO (Junior 
J Army -Navy Guild Organi- 
' /ration) of the year" for her 
,792 hours' service at Oak- 
land Naval Hospital. Jo 
1 .Carol is a humanities major 
‘ at-Chabot College. 

f . H 
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Ex-Oakland 
Nurse Heads 
Navy Corps 

Capt. Veronica M. Bulshefski, 
former chief nurse at Oakland 
Naval Hospital, has been sworn 
in as director of the Navy 
Nurse Corps. 

Captain Bulshefski, who was 
promoted to her new assign- 
ment last month, was sworn in 
by Vice Adm. Robert M. 
Brown, Navy surgeon general, 
in ceremonies in Washington, 
D.C. 

A native of Ashly, Pa., Cap- 
tain Bulshefski had been sta- 
tioned in Oakland the past year. 

Her career as Navy nurse 
dates to World War II when she 
enlisted as an ensign and was 
assigned to naval hospitals at 
Pearl Harbor and Guam. 

She earned a degree in nurs- 
ing'administration from Indiana 
University after the war and in 


*- . 4 

1962 became the first Navy I 
nurse to receive a master’s de- 
gree in management from the 
Navy’s Postgraduate School in 
Monterey. 





A Marine drill instructor ac- 
cused of kicking arecruit so 
badly he had to be hospitalized 
served notice at his court mar- 
tial today that he will fight the 
charges. 

Sgt. Russell P. Armstrong, 23, 
of Omaha, Neb., was granted a 
delay in the proceedings against 
him and was given two weeks 
to raise money for a civilian at- 
torney. 

The delay came minutes after 
the military court was convened 
in San Diego to air the mal- 
treatment charges against him. 

Victim of the alleged beating, 
Pvt. Robert F. Pierce Jr., 23, is 
at Oakland Naval Hospital in 
good condition. He at one time 
was listed as critical with a kid- 
ney malady thought to have 
been brought on by the reported 
attack. 

Sgt. Armstrong, a drill in- 
structor at the San Diego Mar- 
i n e recruit depot, has been 


charged with three counts of 
maltreatment and one of as- 
sault under terms of the Uni- 
form Code of Military Justice, 

Today’s request for a delay 
was made through Marine Oapt. 
Robert B. Baker, who is serving 
as defense counsel until a civili- 
an attorney can be retained. 

No date for a- reopening of the 
proceedings was set, however 
the court ordered a progress re- 
port on May 17 to learn if Ann- 
strong will be able to find civili- 
an counsel. 


^ MS NAVY TIMES (Weekend) 


Top-Notch Jang o 



JANGO-Of-The-Year at Oak- 
land Naval Hospital is Jo Carol 
Ellis, who has put in 792 hours 
in Navy hospital wards. The 
19-year old daughter of Lt. 
Glen M. Ellis plans to continue 
her service at least until she 
has reached 1000 hours. This 
is the second year that Jango's- 
of-the-Year were recognized. 
Winners at each station re- 
ceive a gold charm bearing the 
crossed flags of the Jango em- 
blem. 


Navy Officer Leaves 


Captain Sidney L. Arje, ex- 1 leen, left the Bay Area today 
ecutive officer at Oakland for the captain’s new assign- 
Naval Hospital for the past ment at St. Albans, Long Is- 


two years, and- his wife Ei- j land, N.Y. 


- ■ - . 


,-iU 


He will be commanding of- 
ficer at the naval hospital 
there. 

At Oak Knoll Hospital in 


Wed., May 25, 


Oakland he was chief of the 
outpatient service and has 
beeii active in planning the 
new hospital, now under con- 
struction. 



4 4C Sun., May 

tilHcland Rival Hospital Aide 
Promoted to N.Y. Command 


Capt. Sidney L. Arje, 52, ex- 
ecutive officer at Oakland Na- 
val Hospital, has been named 
commanding officer at St. Al- 
bans’ Naval Hospital in Long 
Island, New York. 

Dr. Arje’s promotion to a 
command post comes after 24 
years In the Navy Medical 


Corps. He has been executive 
officer at Oakland Naval Hospi- 
tal for the past two years. 

He earned his medical degree 
from New York University 
School of Medicine in 1938. He 
interned at Fordham Hospital 
and was ordered to active duty 
in the Navy Medical Corps Dec. 
1, 1941. 
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For Oak 


Knoll 

Mrs. Augustus Scott, 
Mrs. James Hamill and 
Mrs. Harold Cokely 
(from left) talk over 
plans for Oak Knoll Of- 
ficers Wives' Club fash- 
ion -show -luncheon to 
be held Wednesday at 
Castlewood Country 
Club. "Travel Tempta- 
tions" is the theme of 
the 12:30 p.m. show. 
Mrs. Hamill is chairman 
of arrangements and 
decorations, and Mrs. 
Robert Colgrove will act 
as commentator. Mrs. 
Scott is club president, 
while Mrs. Cokely (wife 
of Oak Knoll's com- 
manding officer) serves 
as honorary president. 

• 1 
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Open House at 
Military Bases 


A number of Bay Area mil- 
itary installations will open 
their gates to the public to- 
morrow in observance of 
Armed Forces Day. 

Activities at The Presidio 
will begin at 10 a.m., featur- 
ing marching bands, a lec- 
ture on the war in Vietnam 
and a chance to sample 
Army chow. 

Four Navy commands ^vill 
hold open house, displaying 
various items of miliiSy 
hardware. They are: 

Alameda Naval Air Station. 

I open from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m,; 
Moffett Field in Sunnyvale, 
open from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m.; 
Treasure Island, open from 
10:30 a.m. to 3 p.m. and the 
Oakland Naval Hospital from 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

The Coast Guard Base at 


{Government Island in Alame- 
da will feature the cutter Ta- 
ney and other maritime dis- 
plays from 10 a.m. until 4 
p.m. 

A variety of Army activi- 
ties may be seen at Fort Ord 
from 9 a.m. on, including an 
assault against a mock Viet 
Cong village, a sample ‘ of 
Army basic training, and, at 
12:30 p.m., a skydiving exhi- 
bition at Fritzsche Ann v Air 
Field. 


nuirerr Diooa 

Goes to Oak Kno 

Oakland Naval Hospital's n< 
Mobile Blood Unit chose Moff< 
Field for its “shake-dowi 
cruise on May 4. It depart, 
with valuable cargo— 37 uni 
of whole blood from Moffe 
donors. This gift from Moffe 
personnel will help supply tl 
hospital’s blood needs, whi< 
have increased more than 1 
percent in the last six montl 
because of the influx of casua 
ties from Viet Nam. 

For many years Oak Kno 
has sent a “mobile blood unit 
to various stations where di: 
pensary facilities were avai 
able for drawing the life-sus 
taining blood so important ii 
the treatment of the critical! 
ill and wounded. 

Now, to match the mobilit; 
typical of the armed forces to 
day; the hospital has a com 
pletely self - contained mobile 
unit that can draw up along 
side a ship in port and stari 
drawing blood within 15 minutes 
The unit can handle approxi- 
mately 40 donors during a morn- 
ing visit without inconvenience 
to the host facility. 

Lt. (jg) N. M. Hirsch, MSC, 
USNR, Officer in Charge of the 
Blood Bank, estimates that an 
hour and a half is saved per 
trip by drawing blood aboard 
the bus. 

Very little time is require 
set up the ambulance-bus to 
ceive donors or to dismantl 
on returning to the hospita 
More important than tim< 
the fact that sterile conditi 
ore easily maintained. 

The unit required no spe. 
allotment of funds since the 
and all equipment required 
converting it into a mobile bl< 
unit were in use or in stor; 
at the hospital. 

Assisting Mr. Hirsch in s 
ting up the efficient new “bio 
mobile’’ were HMI Norman 
Woehrman, senior blood ba 
technician; HM2 John Anders. 
HM3 Fred J. Fisher, and H; 
Bruce Wilson. 


The new unit’s next visit to 
Moffett Field will be Wednesday 
morning, June 8. It will make 
regular collections here and at 
Naval Air Station, Alameda- 
Naval Weapons Station, Con- 
cord; Hunters' Point and Mare 
Island Divisions of San Fran- 
cisco Bay Naval Shipyard. 

Activities at'Treasure Island, 
long a most dependable source 
of blood to help, the Navy take 
care of its own,' send 50 donors 
to the hospital every Friday 
morning. 
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Weather 


o 


Mostly cloudy tonight and Sun- 
day with clearing in the inland 
areas. Low tonight around 50 
with westerly winds from 10 to 
20 miles - per - hour. De- 
tails, Page 2. 
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War Is Mo Picnic 


Frank Daskled, Peralta St., 

Hayward, of a South 

i ’Qubtv teain' bf’- Volunteers who 
forces to put 
jSrttecne and afternoon 
ainment for wounded vet- 
Viet Nam fighting who 



are patients at Oak Knoll Naval -' - ; 
Hospital. Here he’s serving up 
steaks to Cpl. Earl Tostenson, of 
Fairburn, Ga., and Cpl. Gilbert-- 
Garcia, Big Foot, Texas, both of 
whom lost both legs in Viet Nam. 
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Purple 
Hearts and 
Go-Go Girls 


V* 


Berkeley Gazette 

JANGOs Needed tp Serve 

• * • *» * • .. „»• 

At Oakland Naval Hospital j 


aughters of officers in the 
led forces are wanted for 
nee as JANGOs at Oak- 
1 Naval Hospital. They 
it be between the ages of 
and 21. 

ANGO (Junior Army-Navy 
Id Organization) is a na- 
iwide service organization 
t provides . opportunity for 
Is to acquaint themselves 
h the nursing profession 
1 gives them a feeling for 
nmunity service. 

’he next class will convene 
9 a.m. June 27. Applica- 
n forms may be obtained 
calling, the office of The hos- 
al’s chief nurse, Extension 
i. Deadline for submitting 
plications is June 24. 

The girls receive 24 hours of 
issroom instruction from a 


'Navv Nurse Corps officer J 
76 hours of supervised worjein 
the hospital’s dependent jj 
Duties include bed mat 
giving bed baths, taking 
peratures, assisting wit! 
mission and discharge 
tients, running errands i 
tients, and aiding in many 
er ways to make the psh.il 
hospital stay pleasant. -sm, 

JANGOs wear attractive blue 
Rinafores with red and wjlitl| 
trim. They are capped on 
completion of their 100 hours’ 
training. The girls also earn 
pins, and chevrons as ^ Rjey 
reach various milestones. In 
their service. 

On special “JANGO Days” 
the girls work, haVe- lunch to- 
gether,' and hoar lectures by 

staff doctors. 


A picnic for 75 Marines 
who were wounded in Viet- 
nam was held in.a eucalyptus 
grove at Oakland Naval Hos- 
pital yesterday. ' 

Food dealers, tavern opera- 
tors and other merchants 
from Hayward and San Lean- 
dro provided steaks, beer and 
other amenities for the af- 
fair - . Two go-go., girls and a 
rock ‘n’ roir band from a 
Hayward nightclub per- 
formed. 

‘ Eight of the veterans later 
received Purple Hearts. 

Honored at the formal cer- 
-emonies were: 


Hospital Corosman Alva L- Billings. 
23 of Sheridan. Wyo.; Corporal Carlos 
F ' fialleROS 22. of Denver: Private 
FiiNt Class Richard J. Moralis. 18, of 

Chfcago Private “ irs t Class Michae 

P h Nelly. 20.ot Flint. Mich; Corpora^ 

K;" V |riv T ate¥,S he cVas| 6 Mif|;; ; 
Schrceder. 19. of Napa; Private First 


^Ed^rd'T ; .Swam.’l9.0f^rl 


.awaro i. onom. 

Utah: and Staff. Sergeant Tha--. 
D. Wiener. 29. of Lakewood. Colo. 
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A six-man general court mar- 
tial board Saturday found Ma- 
rine Sgt. Russell Armstrong, 23, 
innocent of kicking and beating 
Marine Corps recruit Robert F. 
Pierce, who entered Oakland 
Naval Hospital in critical condi- 
tion March 24. 

No comment was forthcoming 
from Pierce, also 23, of Onida 
S.D., on hearing that his for- 
mer drill instructor had been ac- 
quitted on four separate counts 
of maltreatment. 

Spokesmen at the Naval Hos 
pital said Pierce does not want 
to talk about the matter. 

‘‘Medically, the doctor says it 
would be all right for him to 
talk,” say Lt. O. C. Langston, 
officer of the day. ‘‘But his doc- 
tor — Dr. Don Gregg - — tells 
me Pierce feels it’s over and 
done with. 

“He says any further publici- 
ty would do neither himself nor 
the Marine Corps any good.” 

Pierce had suffered a kidney 
failure, but is now described as 
“progressing well — though 
these things take quite a while 
to straighten out,” Lt. Langston 
said. 

The verdict came after the 
military tribunal, meeting in 
San Diego, deliberated three 
hours and 20 minutes. There 
was no further comment by the 
board after the verdict was 
read. 

The board, which consisted of 
one colonel, two lieutenant colo- 
nels and three majors, was re- 
quired to have a two-thirds ma- 
jority on a verdict, but there 
was no indicaton of what the 
board vote was. 

After the verdict was re- 
turned, Armstrong said he was 
“relieved.” 

; r He said, “I had hoped for this 
v.erdict but I wasn’t certain of 
what it would be. My basic feel- 
ing about the Marine Corps has 
not changed.” 

“ The five-year veteran said it 
would be up to his commanding 
officer if he was to remain on 
duty as a drill instructor. .“I 
would not change my methods 
if I stay because I have done 
nothing wrong and have nothing 
to change,” he said. 


Armstrong of, Omaha, Neb., 
said he was very, pleased with 
his military couhsel, Capt. Rob- 
ert Baker. Baker was assigned 
as defense -counsel after Arm- 
strong had tried and failed to 
raise funds to hire a bivillap at- 
torney. ' 

Pierce charged that Arm- 
strong hit him in.the area of the 
kidneys during physical train- 
ing. He also said'he was kicked. 

Armstrong denied he had 
kicked or hit Pierce, but said he 
did “chew him out” on several 
occasions and once threatened 
to send him to the brig. 

Armonstrong testified that 
Pierce had approached him 
about transferring from the 
Marines to another branch of 
the armed forces. ', 

He said that since .then he 
had “chewed him out” several 
times. He also said, that once he 
told Pierce that he would “do 
my best to sap that you go ’to 
jail” if he did’ not obey a direct 
order to continue with -physical 
exercises the platoon vyas per- 
forming. . ty- 

Two doctors ..testifying at. the 
court martjal had conflicting 
theories about Pierce’s ’condi- 
tion. One physician said he be- 
lieved the recruit had been hit in 
the area of the kidney, but the 
other said Pi tree suffered a 
condition which could have been 
worsened by physical exercise 
such as the' type performed, by 
all Marine recruits. 

Lt. 6ol. Robert Eastman told 
the court in his summation that 
the case boiled'down to a- mat- 
ter of whether Armstrong: was 
“guilty of a most serious and 
heinous form of maltreatment 
of a physically weak recrult or 
was himself a victim of recruits 
who maligned him with serious 
charges.” 

The defense counsel, Capt. 
Robert Baker, said the court 
would be making “what un- 
doubtedly would be the most 
important decision in Arm- 
strong’s life.” 

He said, “the court must de- 
cide if a promising career is to 
be extinguished or allowed to 
continue.” . “ 

The military men voted to 
continue Armstrong’s career. 


Berkeley Gazers 

Navy Mothers 
Seat Staff? 


Chaplain, Marvin Chambci - 
lin of Q&j&ioll Hospital offi- 
riated installation cere- 

mony* of Oakland Navy Moth- 
ers- Club held at Oakland Vet- 
erans Memorial Building. 

The new slate comprises 
Mrs. Lawrence De Martini, 
commander; Mrs. Theodore 
O’Hara and Mrs. Frank 
Grant, vice commanders; 
Mrs. Del Jensen, adjutant; 

I Mrs. Irving Rathbun, assist- 
an.t adjutant; Mrs. Martin 
Hoenisch, finance officer. 

Mrs. Carl Knutson, cha- 
plain; Mrs. Manuel Prestella, 
judge advocate;, Mrs. Alice 
Olsen and Mrs. Raymond 
White, matrons-at-arms; Mrs. 
Fred Wilson and Mrs. Thomas 

King, dlag bearers. 
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lei a SUnnp heal and to lit a I 
pf\>sth£v.s on which ihe pan 
o 40 .walk. 

l«* than three yean later, 
lubonvy technique is being u' 
a doyen U.S. medical centers 
tie to Miami. Government cas 
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mashed in a oonng nwimjit .”7 

became infected, causing 
and surgeons in Seattle s Swedish Hos 
pital spent almost a year trying a ► 
i he leg. Myers endured twelve opcrauou 
and almost constant pain a 

ache, it just kept pounding away, tan 
last month Dr. Krneal M. Burge* 
whose team has had more exj>enenc 
with instant pros these'; than any otht 
U.S. surgeons, decided thal_«he un 
had come to ampul 


get him walking— -fast. 


the r 
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At the U.S. Naval Hospital in Oak- 
land, Dr. Frank L. Golbranson has al- 
ready used instant prostheses to send 
some Viet Nam battle victims back to 
active, though limited, duty. Such prog- 
ress is sure to bring long overdue im- 
provement in treating most of the na- 
tion’s estimated 30,000 leg amputations 
a year. With strong Government back- 
ing, the new technique probably caj^be 
perfected, and enough specialists frained 
in its use, to make it widely available 
in less than two years. 
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Recruiting Biggest Problem 
For Nurse Corps Director 



By CURTIS JORDAN 

WASHINGTON — When Capt. 
Veronica M. Bulshefski was chief 
of nursing service at the Oakland 
(Calif.) Naval Hospital, she had 
little inkling that a decision was 
being made in Washington by the 
Secretary of the Navy that would 
radically change the course of her 
life. 

She was then a commander and 
was doing the work she loves best; 
helping amputees— men who had 
lost their limbs in that dirty war 
in Vietnam — become adjusted to 
their handicap. 

But the decision made in Wash- 
ington moved her from her job of 
helping to rehabilitate wounded 
war veterans to the top position 
in the Navy Nurse Corps. On 
April 29, she became the Corps’ 
11th director when she was sworn 
into office by Vice Adm. Robert 
B. Brown, the Navy Surgeon Gen- 
eral. 

"The appointment came as a 
complete surprise to me,” said the 
new director of a Corps that was 
established by Congress in 1908. 

"I had less than 10 days to settle 
my affairs in Oakland,” she said, 
"and then drove across country in 
five days in order to report here 
by April 18th.” For the remainder 
of the month, she was snapped in 
on her new duties by her predeces- 
sor, Capt. Ruth A. Erickson who 
retired April 30. The new director, 
who had been selected for promo- 


O nly Way to Go 


SALUTE TO the 58th anniver- 
sary of the Navy Nurse Corps 
found Lt. Mary K. Meehan pos- 
ing on Detroit's Washington 
Boulevard which was renamed 
Navy Nurse Boulevard (see top 
sign) for the observance. Michi- 
gan Gov. George Romney also 
proclaimed Navy Nurse Week 
throughout the state. 


tion to captain in September 1965, 
was appointed to that rank when 
she was sworn into office. 

* * • 

SHE INHERITED from her 
predecessor the problem that all 
directors have to learn to live with; 
the headache of trying to recruit 
enough nurses to keep the corps 
up to its approximate strength of 
2000 . 

‘‘We have a 60 percent reten- 
tion rate and a 40 percent loss 
each year,” she explained. She 
added that many nurses come 
back to the Navy after they’ve 
been in civilian life a couple of 
years. 

In trying to solve the problem of 
recruitment, the Navy sent out a 
call to draft some 200 male nurses 
by July 1. 

“So far,” she said, “we’ve gotten 
more volunteers than draftees.” 
Only eight out of the 61 who have 
already responded came via the 
draft board. 

• * * 

THE NEW DIRECTOR has her 
finger on the pulse of the retention 
problem. She’s been in the Navy 
since January 1940 and is keenly 
aware of the promotion bug-a-boo 
that causes many “ambitious girls 
to get discouraged.” 

The restriction on promotion to 
higher ranks, she charges, is driv- 
ing many of her nurses out of the 
service. The corps is top-heavy 
with lieutenant commanders and 
‘we are restricted to how many 
we can promote to commander.” 
Legislation to correct this is in the 
planning stage and the director has 
high hopes for favorable action by 
Congress. 

Another reason so many girls 
leave the corps— and one that no 
legislation could ever correct — is 
marriage. While there’s no rule 
against a nurse getting married 
and remaining on active duty— and 
the director is a firm believer in 
married couples being stationed to- 
gether whenever p o s s i b 1 e — the 
state of motherhood which usually 
follows rules a girl ineligible to 
stay in the corps. 


- V “VOVH, l II C u I 

rector can still speak of the prob 
lems of the young service wife with 
sympathy and understanding. 

“Most of them have no mother 
nearby to advise them about their 
children. They’re strictly on their 
own. Whom can the young mother 
turn to for support except the 
Naval hospital,” she declared. 

She was also quick to admit that 
many clinics are overcrowded and 
that dependents seeking out-patient 
care are frequently forced to wait 
long hours before getting in to 
see the doctor. 

Nursing has come a long way 
since Capt. Bulshefski graduated 
from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital School of Nursing. 
She described the profession as 
“getting as sophisticated as medi- 
cine,” with many avenues open for 
specialities. The captain, incident- 
ally, was the first Navy nurse to 
earn a master of science degree 
in management from the Naval 
Postgraduate School, Monterev, 
Calif. |a: 

Appearing more thirtyish than 
fortyish, despite a*; military career 
that began before World War II. 
the director can draw from a 
wealth of administrative experi 
ence for her new post. 

* * * 

SHE WAS CHIEF of nursing: 
service at Guam during the post 
war period and held similar assign- 
ments at Naval Hospitals, Beaufort, 
S.C. and Jacksonville and Pensa- 
cola, Fla. During the war she 
worked among the wounded at 
Pearl Harbor and Base Ilospit 
Hawaii. Jta 

“There is no overtime pay’- 1 
Navy nurses,” she declared, 
try to keep their work week'' in 
line with civilian nurses”’ (But she 
doesn't, consider pay as : the real in- 
centive for nursing. Instead, she 
describes it as a “special calling,” 
a desire to “live a life of service 
for the less fortunate.” That con- 
viction is probably one of the rea 
sons she was named director of the 
Nurse Corpse '-‘v 
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Blood for Viet Casualties 
Donated by Italian Seamen 

Forty Italian navy men donat- , Point. They are scheduled to : 
ed blood today at the Oakland sail for Ital y in November. 

Naval Hospital for America’s 
Viet casualties under- 

treatment at the hospital. | 

The men a rtf' crewmembers of 
two submarine^ taken out*of~Jhe 
United. .States .Navy’s mqihball 
fleet, and giVen to Italy in 
March. ;Sy >- 
The ships, now named the- A 
Cappelini and the F. Morosino, j 
I are being overhauled at Hunters 



DENT AL OFFICER PRESE N TATIONS. CAPT 
R. A. Middleton DC USN, U.S. Naval Hospital, 
Oakland, California, spoke on “Principles of Surgi- 
cal Management of Central Lesion of the Jaws,” and 
served on a panel to discuss “Tempomandibular 
Joint Disorders” during a 5 day course in Oral Sur- 
gery, presented by Letterman General Hospital on 
4-8 April 1966. 

CDR J. F. Hardin DC USN, U.S. Naval Hospital, 
Oakland, California, addressed members of the 
Southern Alameda County Dental Society at their 15 
March meeting at Holiday Bowl in Hayward, Cali- 
fornia. His subject was “Navy Preventive Dentistry 
and Private Practice.” 

CDR Hardin was introduced by CAPT R. A. 
Middleton DC USN, Chief of Oak Knoll’s Dental 
„ Service, after the latter had been presented by his 
v)ak Knoll predecessor, CAPT Paul Suitor DC USN, 
Ret., a member of the society who is now practicing 
oral surgery in San Leandro. Approximately 85 
civilian dentists attended the meeting. 

On 22 March, CDR Hardin spoke before the den- 
tal staff of the U.S. Public Health Service Hospital 
and U.S. Public Health Service Dental Health Cen- 
ter, San Francisco, on “Surgical Problems in Perio- 
dontics.” 


/ 
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LT. CMDR. SHULTZ 


Viet Medal 
ForOakland 

Naval Hero 

. . . 

Lt. Cmdr. Richard RAShultz. 
now with the staff ?,t Oakland 
Naval Hospital, has received 
the Vietnamese Gallantry Gross 
with Silver Star for his service 
in the war-torn Southeast, Asia 
country. 

Shultz, 32, already the reci- 
pient ’ of- .fin U.S. Bronze St?,r 
for lu&n’brl: in Viet Nam. was 
cited* fo££pending much off his 
dutyVjMje traveling with the 
Vietnamese Navy to treat gov- 
e r n rr^cjvl forces at, isolated 
placds throughout the' Mekong 
Delta and on off*shore islands. 
The citation noted he had es- 
caped three planned assassina- 
tions by the Viet Cong. 

Shultz left Viet Nam in July, 
1964 after nine months of serv- 
ice inlhe gountry. 


\ 
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inside tms ous, tviortett personnel 
gave 37 units of blood for treatment 
of patients at Oakland Naval Hospi- 
tal, where the need has increased 
more than 50 percent because of the 
influx of Vietnam casualties. The 
blood team including LTJG N. M 
Hirsch, MSC, USNR, Officer in 


Viet Blood Crisis 
Still in Effect, 

Oaknoll Asks Help I 
From Moffett Field 

The war in Vietnam, like any 
war, is making demands on the 
American people. But it makes 
no greater demands on any of us 
than those men whom it wounds 
and maims. 

Wednesday, the 8th of June, a | 
mobile unit from Oaknoll Nav 
Hospital, will return to Moffett 
seeking blood for American 
wounded. 

The need for blood is critical. 
The Bloodmobile will be sta- 
tioned near the base dispensary 
at 9 a.m. Moffett personnel are 
asked’ to support this blood 
drive. 

— Lt 


Charge of the Oak Knoll Blood Bank; 
HM1 Norman A. Woehrman, HM3 
Peter G. Nicholas, HN George Guinn, 
HM3 John E. Anderson, HM3 Clark 
Ferrell, HM3 Fred Fisher, HM3 
Bruce Wilson, and HN John E. 
Myers. 


inrti uuLt oag ot Human blood HM3 Pe'er 
G. Nichols places in iced styrofoam carrying case 
may save a life. 
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CAPT GALE CLARK HONORED AT 
OAKLAND NAVAL HOSPITAL 

CAPT Gale Clark MC DSN, Chief of Neuro- 
surgery at Oakland Naval Hospital, on 5 March was 
elected President of the San Francisco Neurologica 
Society— a singular honor in that he 18 the first 
armed forces medical officer chosen to head the 
group of civilian specialists. 

In 1962 Dr. Clark returned to Oak Knoll for his 
third tor,, of duty as Chief of the Neurosurgical 
Service after serving in the same capacity a USNH, 
Chelsea, for four years. He was Chief of Neuro- 



surgery aboard the USS CONSOLATION in Korea 
from 1950-51. 

CAPT Clark earned his BA degree at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in 1938 and his MD at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati in 1942. He interned at Pres- 
byterian Hospital of Chicago and had residency 
training in general surgery at USNH, Bethesda. He 
had his residency training in neurological surgery at 
Huntington Memorial Hospital, Pasadena, and the 
University of California. 

He is a Diplomate of the American Board of 
Neurological Surgery (1956), a Fellow of the Ameri- 
can College of Surgeons, and a member of the Har- 
vey Cushing Society and the Western Neurosurgical 
Society. 

In addition to heading neurosurgery at Oak Knoll 
from 1953 to 1958, Dr. Clark was a clinical assistant 
in neurological surgery at the University of Cali- 
fornia Medical School. He is now a lecturer in 
neuroanatomy at UC, as he was at Harvard Medical 
School during his tour of duty at USNH, Chelsea. — 
U.S. Naval Hospital, Oakland, California. 
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Rh Baby Is Savpd 
By Oakland Staff 


OAKLAND, Calif.— A Navy wife 
has happily returned to Kodiak, 
Alaska, taking with her a newborn 
baby and fond memories of the 
Oakland Naval Hospital medical 
team who allowed that baby to live. 

Mrs. Micella Doyle, wife of Leo 
D. Doyle, 'chief aviation machinist's 
mate was expecting her fifth baby, 
and«J»d*cason for concern as she 
hfljpa jlfetre 7th blood incompat- 
abjlity'^r her three living chil- 
ftfbn, two Received exchange trans- 
fusiofcs.|tter birth, and her fourth 
pregbasey had ended unhappily 
witK;a stillbirth because of the Rh 
problem. 

Laboratory tests at Kodiak re- 
vealed that the baby she was ex 
pcct&g at that time was also 
severely affected and without help 
would probably not survive. 

After arrival at Oakland, tests 
of the amniotic fluid (in which 
the baby is bathed) were per- 
formed, revealing that the baby was 
severely affected. Over the first 
eight weeks after arrival, the un- 
born baby was given $r total of 
three intrauterine transfusions. 

This trick maneuvei£)vas accom- 
plished by Comdr. J. F, W’ureel and 
Lt. Comdr. Alan Erde of Oakland s 
obstetrical servicd.' r b 

On March 8, a 4 pound, 9-bunce 
boy was delivered. Laboratory tests 
revealed that 95 percent of his 
blood was that given him in the 


intrauterine transfusions. Only five 
percent of his owittlood remained. 

During the first three days of 
life, the baby received six ex- 
change transfusions, his entire 
blood being changed each time. 
The care of the baby and the.:ex 
change transfusions were per- 
formed by Comdr. J. W. Hayes and 
Lt. W. L. Gill of the Pediatric 

Service. „ * 

A large part of the credit foi 
the baby’s survival goes to the Lab 
oratory" Service undef -the super 
vision of Capt. D. Ik.Rulon, who 
perwmed many laboratory tests 
on both baby and mother and pro 
vided the blood nccde«f; 1 fOr the 
transfusions. The blood -\vaS‘ sup 
plied so fresh it was still; :#arm 
from the donors when it was given 
to the baby.’ 
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June 24 Deadline To 
Make Application for 
Next JANGO Class 

Daughters of officers in the 
armed forces are wanted tor ser- 
vice as JANGOs at Oakland Naval 
Hospital. They must be between 
the ages of 14 and 21. 

.JANGO (Junior Army - Navy 
Guild Organization) is a nation- 
wide service organization that 
provides opportunity for girls to 
acquaint themselves with the 
nursing profession ' and gives 
them a feeling for community ser- 
vice. 

The next class will convene at 
9 a.m., June 27. Application forms 
may be obtained by calling the 
office of the hospital's chief nurse. 
The telephone number is 569-8211, 
ext. 245. The deadline for sub- 
mitting applications is June 24. 

The girls receive 24 hours of 
classroom instruction from a 
Navy Nurse Corps officer and 76 
hours of supervised work in the 
hospital’s dependent wards. Dut- 
ies include bed making, giving bed 
baths, taking temperatures, assist- 
ing with admission and discharge 
of patients, running errands for 
patients, and aiding in many other 
ways to make the patients’ hos- 
pital stay pleasant. 

JANGOs wear attractive blue 
pinafores with red and white 
trim. They are capped on comple- 
tion of their 100 hours training. 
They earn pins and chevrons as 
thev reach various milestones in 
their service. 

On special "JANGO Days’ the 
girls work, have lunch togethei, 

and hear lectures by statf doctors. 


-i •- 



NEW DIRECTOR, NAVY NURSE CORPS 


On 29 April 1966, the Navy Surgeon General, 
VADM Robert B. Brown, delivered the oath of office 
to the new director, CAPT Veronica M. Bulshefski, 
Nurse Corps, U.S. Navy. She is the eleventh di- 
rector to be appointed since the Corps was estab- 
lished by Congress in May, 1908. Her appointment 
is for a period of four years. 

A native of Ashley, Pennsylvania, CAPT Bulshef- 
ski graduated from the Hospital School of Nursing, 
University of Pennsylvania and is a recipient of a 
Baccalaureate Degree in Nursing Education from 
Indiana University. She also holds the distinction 
of being the first Navy nurse to be awarded a Master 
of Science Degree in Management from the Naval 
Post Graduate School, Monterey, California. 

The new director was appointed in the Nurse 
Corps of the U.S. Navy in January, 1940 and re- 
ported to the U.S. Naval Hospital, Brooklyn, New 
York for duty. Promotions followed in the grade 
of Lieutenant (junior grade) in March, 1943; 
Lieutenant in April 1946; Lieutenant Commander 
in January, 1952; and Commander in October, 
1958. She was selected for a promotion to Captain 
in September, 1965 and was appointed in that rank 
as she was sworn in as Director. 


CAPT Bulshefski’s military career includes exten- 
sive administrative assignments prior to and follow- 
ing World War II. Overseas assignments of the new 
Director include duty at the Naval Hospitals, Pearl 
Harbor and Base Hospital #8, Hawaii during World 
War II and as Chief of Nursing Service at Guam, 
Mariana Islands in the post war period. She has 
also served as Chief of Nursing Service at the Naval 
Hospitals Beaufort, South Carolina; and Jacksonville 
and Pensacola, Florida. At the time of her selection 
as Director by the Secretary' of the Navy, she was 
serving as Chief of Nursing Service at the Naval 
Hospital, Oakland, California. 

In addition to membership in the professional 
nursing organizations, CAPT Bulshefski is a mem- 
ber of the Indiana University Alumni Association 
and the Pi Lambda Theta Honorary Society. Her 

service awards include the National Defense Service 
Medal, the American Theatre Medal, World War 
Medal, and the Asiatic Pacific Campaign Medal. 

CAPT Bulshefski brings to the Directorate a 
wealth of knowledge and experience in administra- 
tion of nursing services, personnel management and 
research techniques. She has also authored and 
co-authored articles for the professional nursing 
bulletins. The new Director will commence on 1 
May to oversee and direct the activities of 2, 00U 
Navy Nurse Corps officers who are serving all over 

the world. 


Upon assuming the Office of Director, Navy Nurse 
Corps, I wish to extend my v ..rm greetings and best 
wishes to each of you. I an. proud and pleased to 
serve as your Director and welcome this opportunity 
to communicate directly with you. May this message 
serve as the beginning of a close communication 
bond between us. 

In this anniversary month of May, we examine 
wuh pride our heritage — the Navy Nurse Corps. We 
renew once again our pledge to contribute our 
talents and efforts to peace, patient care, and prog- 
ress. We also reflect with pride on the milestones 
in the colorful history of the Nurse Corps, the 
leadership ability of its present and former mem- 
bers and their achievements through the years. 

I also view with pride the present members of 
the Corps in their expanding roles. I am especially 
grateful for your loyal support, your individual con- 
tributions, and your distinguished record of service. 
I am equally proud of your willingness to subordinate 
your personal desires to the needs and welfare of the 
military man and his family. This dedication of 
service and proficiency of our members has char- 
acterized our Corps since its establishment and has 
served a vital role in maintaining the traditionally 
high standards of the nursing profession and the 
naval service. 

May we together experience the challenges and 
satisfactions of future fruitful years. 

Thank you one and all for a JOB WELL DONE. 

s/ Veronica M. Bulshefski 
CAPT NC USN 
Director, Navy Nurse Corps 
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Jl Royal Reception for the 25,000th Honeymoon 


Gouple at the Highlands Inn . . . 


MacDougall King photos 


(above left) Just below the Highlands Inn, Jean and Charles 
discover the dramatic coastline — an unparalleled scene: a 
rugged terrain, crisp wild flowers and a deep blue sea. 
(left) In the patio garden at the beautiful Carmel Mission 
Basilica the honeymooners are entranced with the old bell in 
the tower, the swallow nests and the unusual pattern of light 
and shadows, (below, left) In the midst of glitter and splendor 
of the exotic Christmas Room of the Carmel Art Shop — Charles 
holds a sprig of mistletoe over his new bride's head, (above) 
In Carmel the newlyweds are conducted through the Emile 
Norman Gallery by Brooks Clemens, writer, photographer and 
business executive for the internationally known artist- sculptor 
whose works are highly acclaimed, (below) Over the hill in 
Monterey the Curtises wander down to the end of Fisherman's 
Wharf to view the fishing fleet and chat with small fry 
fishermen. 


A PERFECT DAY, filled with the warmth of midsummer colors and 
heavenly scents of pine and flowers, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Brent Curtis stepped 
lightly up the stone stairway and through portals of the beautiful and inter- 
nationally known Highlands Inn, becoming the 25,000th honeymoon couple. 

In the clear air, several hundred feet above the pounding surf of the blue 
Pacific in an attractive and secluded spot in the Carmel Highlands, the staff 
of the great hostelry extended a most gracious welcome to the surprised young 
newlyweds. 

The bride, (nee) Martha Jean McMaster, the daughter of Ret. Coast Guard 
Commander and Mrs. Thomas P. McMaster of La Mesa, California, received 
her commission in the U.S. Naval Nurse Corps in 1964 and is presently on 
active duty at Oak Knoll Naval Hospital, Oakland, California. 

Mr. Curtis, the son of Mrs. Dwight J. Curtis and the late Mr. Curtis of 
Pocatello, Idaho, is employed by Med-Cor at Camp Parks Job Corps Center in 
Pleasanton. Charles was recently released from active duty with the Naval 
Reserve. 

The couple were joined in the holy bonds of matrimony at high noon on 
July 30 at the Church of the Wayfarer in Carmel. 

After a gracious reception for relatives and friends in the Point Lobos 
Room at the Inn, the couple were given a whirlwind tour of the Peninsula 
and were honored guests for three days. 

Within the past fifty years young lovers the world over have started wedded 
bliss in the magnificent setting of the Inn which has been compared to the 
Dalmatian coast and the Amalfi region of Italy. yy 


(above right) After a tour through the old historic Monterey 
adobe, the Robert Louis Stevenson House, Jean sits at the old 
grand, perhaps one of the first to come around the Horn over 
a century ago. (right) At mid-afternoon Jean and Charles 
take tea at the studio-home of the country’s foremost artist, 
Marjorie Allen of Monterey, where they viewed many fine 
paintings and the start of a new -one. (left) Lover's Point of 
Pacific Grove made a lovely backdrop for this memorable 
photo — the couple rest on the pier where they make friends 
with a puppy. The waters below are the famous marine 
gardens, (left below) Down on Cannery Row, Jean and 
Charles leave the Old General Store, formerly known as Wing 
Chong's Market, made famous by John Steinbeck in his story 
on Cannery Row. Marion Blakley bids them adieu, (below 
right) As the day came to a close, Mr. and Mrs. Curtis, in a 
corner of the Sunset Room at the Highlands, had eyes only 
for each other. 




Macke! 

The last word in 
Jewelry & home accessories 


IDoOK AT THAT NEWSPAPER with a ' designing” 
gleam. Don’t throw it out! That second look may envisage a 
paper vase or a compote, a tray or a figurine or, of course, the 
top craft of the season — paper jewelry. Now, don’t think I’m 
"putting you on.” Really, with a little spare time you can 
create some very interesting and distinctive jewelry. 

Let’s make a pin. On a 3 inch square of newspaper draw a 
flower with five rounded petals. Paste five of these three inch 
squares together with the flower pattern on top making the 
sixth square. Cut the design out while still damp from the 


Fascinating jewelry and a Byzantine vase made from news- 
paper. In the foreground are assorted shapes of bracelets 
ready to be decorated. Paper mache creations are easily 
made and a great challenge to one’s imagination. Fun, too. 

MacDougall King photo 





• For an experience in gracious living 

• Ideal facilities for receptions and conferences 
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Dressed for the traditional victory "dunking,” 
Dick Thompson and his crew, Jim Dickinson, both 
of Redwood City, hold trophies presented by 
Mrs. Dorothea Veeder Condon of Carmel — Mark 
Raggett, right, is regatta chairman. Thompson 
won the Labor Day Mercury Regatta at Still- 
water Cove, even though he took time to rescue 
two fishermen from the sea. 


Mrs. Willard S. Yates holds silver tray won by 
her grandson. Van Yates, the 1966 season cham- 
pion of Stillwater Yacht Club and winner of the 
Jenkins Perpetual Trophy. 

(below) Chris Clark was the winner of the season 
championship Toro division held at the club. 


Julian P. Graham Studio photos 





GLOVES with that^new international look! Knuckle- 
holes (his and hers), of washable pigskin. Unique high 
fashion handmade luxury gloves from the very finest 
Pittard & Co. of England leathers. Fabulous colors and 
100’s of styles. Designed to fit perfectly and are actually 
washable . . . Dashing CAPES! The all wool jersey 
fringed Matador is only $25.00. All wool (and mohair) 
Cape-Coats in tweeds, plaids and solid colors (reversi- 
ble) from $25 to $50 — with matching hat and bag if 
desired. Also — the mid-calf nanny cape — wonderful 
over town and country suits . . . VERA VOGUE ORIG- 
INALS, Ocean Ave. bet. Dolores and Lincoln, P. O. 
Box 52?, Carmel. 


Ours is a remarkable shop — filled with heavenly soaps 
and fragrant scents: pure complexion soaps for the 
entire family (a brochure on request), children’s novelty 
soap, extraordinary soaps for the gentlemen — bath and 
shower soaps. Imports from Spain, France, Germany, 
Italy, and other places making the purest of soaps for 
fine skin care ... A complete line of fragrances for men 
and women — also bathroom accessories in maple. Gifts 
mailed anywhere in the U.S. (Free sample of the finest 
glycerine soap available on request.) SOAPS ’N 
SCENTS, Dolores between 5th and 6th in Su Vecino 
Court, Carmel. 


Let KAREN come to your rescue! She can brighten the 
dullest spot in your environs. Have fun with fun (arti- 
ficial) flowers, without any of the "care and feeding" 
problems of cut flowers, plants and fruit arrangements. 
Karen’s complete know-how, experience and originality 
in decorative arrangements has created quite a stir. 
Tons of fabulous flowers in every color, hue and size. 
And, a marvelous stock of vases, planters, bowls and 
urns. All exceptionally beautiful and in good taste. 
KAREN’S KREATIONS (lower level) Carmel Plaza on 
Ocean and Mission, Carmel. Telephone 624-6131. 


Discoveries 



CHRISTMAS CARDS that are truly magnificent with 
emphasis on the religious theme — bearing special 
greeting for this most holy season. Reproductions of 
paintings by famous artists, Renaissance angels, stained 
glass in precious colors, American primitives, festive 
variety with old world designs by the foremost European 
and domestic printers — the Peninsula's greatest selec- 
tion, I’m sure! . . . Also, Christian books for all members 
of the family — beautiful Bibles and prayer books — story 
books that will delight children — many excellent records 
— Of course! Novelties and games. McCONNELL’S 
BOOK AND GIFT SHOP, 165 Webster in Monterey — 
just below the Post Office. 


LORENE SCALA pictures the newest in fall fashions. 
The slim A-line skirt has a matching "Poncho" cape 
and captain's cap that can make you the jauntiest 
stroller on the avenue — featured in the richest assort- 
ment of wool plaids or checks. Our little shop, which is 
tucked away in Pantiles Court, offers an unusual selec- 
tion of fine feminine fashions in a wide range of sizes 
from 6 to 20. Looking for pant and pant tops that are 
different? How now for a new knit suit to perk you up! 
Lovely sweaters too. Accessories galore . . . Discover 
LORENE SCALA in Pantiles Court, Dolores St. bet. 5th 
and 6th, Carmel. BankAmericard and Diners Club cards 
are honored. 
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Student Nurses Open Some New Doors 


B* ELAINE REID ' 

The doors of the psychiatric 
wards at Highland Hospital 
.have been opened for the first 
time to students enrolled In 
the school of nurslng’ftere. 



And in*] 

timer — J 


s of | everyone 
st group of 
js to complete 
SJtifhining course 
l. with tying col- 

Wardell is espe- 


cially proud. And rightly so. 

A retired Navy nurse, Miss 
WaWell is in charge of stu- 
dents in psychiatric nursing. 

THE SOFT-SPOKEN native 
of New Jersey is well quali- 


fied for her new post. During 
the latter part of her 21-year 
stint fit the Navy' Nurse 
Corps, she trained hospital 
corpsman in psychiatric nurs- 
ing. 

When she ended her Navy 


o 
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Girls for 
JANGO 


A recruitment campaign for 
daughters of officers in the 
Armed Forces is underway. 

JANGO (Junior Army-Navy 
Guild Organization) wants to 
acquaint girls with prelim- 
inary nursing techniques at 
Oakland Naval Hospital. 

Girls between 14 and 21 arq. 
eligible to attend the next 
class which begins Monday, 
June 27. at 9 a.m. Applies 
tions. which can be obtained 
by phoning the hospital's chief 
nurse, must be -returned be- 
fore Friday. 

The program provides 24 
hours of classroom instruction 
from a Navy Nurse Corps of- 
ficer. In addition there are. 76 
hours, of supervised traini 
in the hospital’s depend' 
wards. 

Duties include bed maki 
giving bed baths, taking te 
pevatures, assisting with a 
mission and discharge of p; 
tients, running errands for paS 
tients and aiding to make the 
patients’ hospital stay pleas- 
ant. 

On certain days, the girls 
hear lectures by staff doctors. 


—Jr — 
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Oakland's E 
Speeds Up 1 

Hood Bus 
Donations 



LAYOUT OF the Ooklond Naval Hospital's mobile blood unit 
allows members of the medical team to keep a close watch on 
the progress of donors. The new blood bus con accommodate 
40 donors during a visit to a ship or activity. 


OAKLAND, Calif. — An in- 
creased need for blood brought on 
by the influx of Vietnam casual- 
ties at the Naval Hospital here 
has resulted in increased speed and 
efficiency in collecting it. 

, For many years-the hospital has 
sent a mobile blood unit to vari- 
ous stations where dispensary 'facil- 
ities were available for drawing the 
life-sustaining blood 60 important 
in the -treatment of the critically 
ill and w<» in ded. -fV 
Now, the hospital has a com- 
pletely self-contained mobile unit 
that can djaw up alongside a ship 
in port and start taking donors 
within' 15 minutes. The unit can 
handle approximately 40 donors 
during’ 1 ^ morning visit without in- 
convenience . to the Ship. 

LLfjg) TJ M. Hirsch. officef-in- 
charge-qf the blood bank, estimates 
that 90 minutes are saved peritrip 
by drawing blood fiboard the bus. 

Very little time is required to 
set up the ambulance-bus to re- 
ceive donors or to dismantle it after 
returning to the hospital. 

MORF, IMPORTANT than time 


is the fact that sterile conditions 
are easily maintained. 

The unit required no special al- 
lotment of funds since the bus and 
all equipment required for convert- 
ing it into a mobile blood unit were 
in use or in storage at the hospital. 

Assisting with the bloodmobile 
project were Norman A. Woehr- 
man, hospital corpsman firstj^fcnior 
blood bank technician; John An- 
derson, hospital corpsman second, 
and Fred J.' Fisber and Bruce Wil- 
son, hospital eorpsmen third. 


career, in 1964, she held -the 
fitle of supervisor of the neu- 
ro - psychiatric department at 
Oak Knoll Naval Hospital. 

Miss Wardell believes the 
fresh approach of young stu- 
dents toward patients with 
deep - seated problems casts 
a ray of light on everyone 
concerned. She found the stu- 
dents’ Initial apprehension to- 
ward the psychiatric phase of 
nursing short-lived. And It 
wasn’t long before they were 
“fitting into the ward routines 
like veterans,” she said 
proudly. 

Miss Wardell stresses two 
points to her students: the Im- 
portance of Interpersonal rela- 
tionships coupled with group 
meeting with patients. 

BOTH OF these points wera 
reflected In projects the girls 
planned before completing tha 
course. 

One group planned an open 
house. And for the first time 
in its history, the doors of the,, 
psychiatric unit were opened, 
to the rest of the hospital’s 
doctors and nurses. 

The patients eagerly res- 
ponded to the prospects of a 
party. And they performed 


\ admirably in their dual roles 
as hosts, hostesses and enter- 
t a 1 n e r s, according to Miss 
Wardell. 

And In addition, the rest of 
the hospital staff no longer re- 
gards the psychiatric section 
of the hospital as a mystery 
house. 

“UP UNTIL this time It 
was sort of looked on as a 
room in a house that was nev- 
er opened," noted Dr. Mau- 
rice Beaulieu, chief of the 
psychiatric in-patient service. 

In a less spectacular but 
equally significant manner, a 
second group of students ap- 
plied their know-how to pa- 
tients in other wards of the 
hospital. After making bed- 
side visits, they offered 
suggestions to ward nurses. 

Prior to this spring, High- 
land’s nursing students had to 
go to Fresno State Hospital 
for psychiatric training. 

). , ,1.11 E CHANGE of policy 
cJrne -about when the school 
wa5 awarded funds under pro- 
vision of the Short-Doyle Act. 
The state currently reim- 
burses the county 75 per cent ( 
of the cost of the program. 
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MARION F. WARDELL 
... In a new post 
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j* - Special kudos to Tommy Leonetti for giving the 
-Hoys at. »Oak Knoll Hospital an evening to remember- 
'flte'.hosp&al was promised Frank Sinatra by a state poli- 
ty cp.whfl left the hospital group hanging until the last 
day, when he called and said the deal was off. KSFO’s 
Jack Carney informed Tommy of the situation, and he 
canceled a dinner engagement to do the show Iqt the 
•boys. Tommy quickly contacted comecjwn Hank Hiffld|(ord 
'and pianist Clyde Pound and the Navy provided' them 
w ith a staff car and escort. After clearance, from the 
' highway patrol, they zoomed ovei: "f£r . t£§' 'The 

Navy returned them with equal dispatch to, (fie hungry' i 
in time for the first of three shows Saturdtiyhight.' ; 

ft 

— m. - ,, — J or thasBLvt- 

fermavt HosSpdtabin Sail Frartdsco and (Jak KnolliflW in 
lOattaflp! are treating many wounded Viet Nata jH or- 

■ -is. Why tire J^spita! -diotild bmsfniggliiigj^ 

•le-namfnent ibr these veterans is heybn^mp^T! 
think every ni,ght club .owner inyh e^e ji'a Lils-' v 

■ his headliner ho th§ 
matter a second 
ball. Show iis^cind the' 
well you can carry it. 


★ ★ ★ 

.The episode brings me to a though 
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Nurse Corps Gets New Director 

The Secretary of the Navy of science degree from India: 


The Secretary of the Navy 
recently announced the appoint- 
ment of Commander Veronica 
M. Bulshefski, Nurse Corps, 
USN, as Director of the Navy 
Nurse Corps to serve for a 
four-year term. 

Commander Bulshefski has 
been Chief of Nursing Service 
at the U. S. Naval Hospital, 
Oakland, Calif. , since April 
1964. 

Before her assignment to 
Oakland Naval Hospital, Com- 
mander Bulshefski was Chief 
of Nursing Service at the U.S. 
Naval Hospital in Pensacola. 

Commander Bulshefski was 
born in Ashley, Penn., and at- 
tended Ashley High School. She 
graduated from the University 
of Pennsylvania Training School 
for Nurses at Philadelphia and 
from the School of Instruction 
in Occupational Therapy at t h e 
Philadelphia school of Occupa- 
tional Therapy. 

She received her bachelor 


of science degree from Indiana 
University in Nursing Admini- 
stration and a master of science 
degree in management from, 
the Navy Postgraduate School, 
Monterey, Calif. 

Following two years of em- 
ployment at the University of 
Pennsylvania Hospital in Phila- 
delphia, Commander Bulshefski 
entered the Navy Nurse Corps 
on January 8, 1940 and was as- 
signed to the U.S. Navy Hospital, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

During the World War II years 
Commander Bulshefski served 
at the U. S. Naval Hospital, 
Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, as the 
Chief Nurse. From 1945 to 
1946 she was the Nurse Corps 
Detail Officer in the Bureau 
of Medicine and Surgery, Wash- 
ington, D. C. She has served 
since at the Naval Medical 
School, Bethesda, Md., and at 
a number of other Naval Medi- 
cal facilities in the United States 
and overseas. 


o 
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Corpsmen Honored 






Enlisted personnel at Oak Knoll 
Hospital celebrated the 68th an- 
niversary of the establishment of 
the Nayy Hospital Corps last 
weekend with a birthday dinner, 
floor show and ball. The hospital 
Auditorium was transformed for 
the occasion with flags, flowers 
and scenes depicting the corps- 
men at work in various parts of 
the world. Unveiling of a paint- 
ing by Corpsmah 2nd Class Fred 
Fisher commemorating hospital 
corpsmen's service in Viet Nam 
climaxed the ceremony, which 


honored 10 outstanding hospital 
corpsmen. The painting will 
eventually be hung in a new Oak 
Knoll building now being built. 
Honored were Don Hansen, J. P. 
Daniels, Matias Orque, Theresa 
Cooper, Robert Lee, Thomas Hein, 
Harold Richter, Alice Turner, Rich- 
ard Kline and Thomas Stoeckel. 
There are approximately 25,000 
hospital corpsmen on duty in all 
parts of the World. They are serv- 


ing on planes and ships, pariici- 

* hr 


pating in manned spacecraft pro- 
grams and with the Marine Corps 
in the jungles of Viet Nar^ 


at 




CORPSMAN AND MRS. RICHARD. 
. . . H ta, pmong the 10 hospital corpi 
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Tribune photos by Robert Stlnnbtt 

PHYLLIS; McCLOUD WITH HOSPITAL CORPSMAN FRED FISHER 
his pilntfng in background v/ifflbe donated to new hospital building 
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irants Given 
At Oakland 

vr 'i 

OAKLAND, Calif. — Louise Ann 
La Mothe and Jo Ann Bonner' are 
winners of the Oak Knoll OWC 
scholarships for 1966. Each re- 
ceived $300. 

Louise, the daughter of Capt. 
Daniel E. La Mothe (DC-Ret.) and 
Mrs. La Mothe is a Stanford stu- 
dent majoring in history. She 
spent the last two semesters at the 
university’s Florence, Italy campus. 

Jo Ann, daughter of Chaplain 
(Comdr,) Robert A. Bonner and 
Mrs. Bonner,,©#. Novato, will enter 
Westmont College in Sept^abcr. 

Children of m e d i c a 1,.- dental, 
medical service and chaplain’s 
corps officers in the 12th Naval 
District are eligible for the award. 


EW <0, 
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B E R K E L E Y - LeRov B. 
(Patt Hanley, retired U.S. Mar- 
ine Corpflfecolonel and onetime 
football coach, died today fol- 
lowing a long illness. 

Co. Hanley joined the corps 
immediately after Pearl Harbor 
and took, part in three major 
battles. He was with the First 
1 Marine Division at Guadalcanal 
and with the Fourth Division at- 
Saipan and Tinian. 

His bravery in the engage- 
ments won him the Bronze Star 
and Silver Star. He also held 
the Purple Heart medal. , ■ 
A native of Minnesota, Col. 
H anle y spent his childhood in 
’Spokane and graduated from 
igton State University 
' legree jn mining and en- 


arine. 
Dies 


the past 19 ^eass. 

Col. Hantey £lso is survived 

» ur brothers, Richard, who 
lives invEalo Alto; Harold 
of Port Orchard. Wash. ; Lee of 
Edmunds, Wash., and Myron 
Hanley of Evanston, 111. 

He was a member of numer- 
ous militant, educational and 
Catholic organizations. 

A Requiem Mass wjU be cele- 
brated at 10 a.m.. Friday -in St. 
Mary Magdalene Church, Efcrry- 
man jind Mil via St«e#s. ^ 

AVe. 



Ip lure of football was 
‘ and he joined the 
lorthwestern Universi- 
ty in Illinois, where his brother, 
Richard, was head coach. 

After six' years as backfield 
coach, he accepted a head 
coaching post at Boston Univer- 
sity and was there when the 
war broke out. 

While the troops weer prep- 
aring to take Iwo Jima he 
c o a c h e d the Fourth Division 
football team to an all-Pacific 
championship. 

During demobilization, Col. 
Hanley was deputy to the com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps, 
in charge of special services on 
thSjfest Coast and Alaska. 

In the 1950s, Col. Hanley was 
retired for a physical disability. 

He and his wife, Eileen, lived 
| at 424 Grizzly Peak Blvd. for 


,--S> 
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Mrs Harold .1. Cokely was hostess J-riday at a 
luncheon in homir of Mrs. Irwin b. \ aR^ber 

14 -year-old daughter, Annie Marie, ’ visiting 

here from Washington, D.C. , • 

Mrs. Norrr&n is the widow of a former' executive ; 
officer at Oak Knttll T^aval ifospital ... her aunt, Mrs. . 
Ross T. McIntiH, who is the widow of the former sur ; 
geon general of the Navy who helped select the site J 
for the local hospital, is visiting here from San DiegO 
and was among the luncheon guests. 

At a barbecue Friday night, Adm. and Mrs. ( ok$- 
Iv and their out-of-town guests were joined by Cj 
and Mrs. Dean Schufeldt (he is Oak Knoll’s new el 
olive officer) and daughters Sheila, Linda and Da 
who arrived recently from Jacksonville, 1* la. 

‘ Sunday evening the Cokelys hosted a cocktail parly 
Jicmoring the Schufeldts . . ^^raongthe guests were 
Rear Adm. aiid Mrs. John E. Clark (he is corta/mr 
dant of the 12th Naval District) apd Oak Knoll chiefs 
of services femd their-wives. 

ooo 


iDakiattb^CrtbTme, Wed. July 27, 1966 
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Skippers in the Spotlight 

Born June t , » le, in bixpj; okia^ose mon- 

ROE DAVK JR, GREW UP IN A MEDtCAUX-ORIENTED 
rL FAMILY* HIS FATHER MAS A CCV NTR/ DOCTOR 
AW TUO 01 PEC BB0THFP5 ARE DENTISTS MOW 
PRACTICING IN OKLAHOMA e AFTER RECEIVING 
HK MEDICAL DEGREE FROM THEUN1VERSTTY0F 
OKLAHOMA SCHOOLOF MEDICINE IN 1935 A PM. 
tAVIS WAS APPOINTED AN ACTIM6 ASSISTANT, 

SUR6E0N IN THE NAVY AUG. 21, F)39. 
v .Wrm THE RANK OF LIEUTENANT 
DUP1MG MORI V k/ARTT, HE * (JUNIOR GRADE). 

SERVED WITH THE FLEET MARINE 
FORCE, PACIFIC, AT DUTCH HARBOR, 

ALASKA , AND WITH THE 4™ MARINE 
DIVISION IN THE PACIFIC RECEIVING 
NAVX COMMENDATION MEDALS FORTHE 
LANDINGS ON KOI NAMUR AND IWO OIMA-t 

I ! B H 

iDM. DAVIS IVASCHIEFOF . 

/MED) CINE IN THE HOSPITAL > 

SHIP X/AWEA/ DURING- THE 
ROREAN WAP.? HE HAS ALSO 
SERVED AS EXECUTIVE OFFICER 

" " OF THE OARt ANQ CALIE, NAVAL J! 

HOSPITAL AND AS COMMANDINGOFFICERX 
OF 7HE VOROS ORA, J A PA N, AND BETH- * ' 

£5 DA, MR, NAVAL HOSPITALS BEFORE 
TARING- HIS PRESENT POST* A 

Jam CAEEER.. THE ADMIRAL SAys/HAWINLr BEEN 
SEARED IN THE <OKTAM<V<AA DOST BOWL AND NEWER HAVINA 
SEEN THE SEA. THE NAW SOUNDED EACITINO AND INTEREST 
<N&> IT HAS PROVEN TO BE* WHERE BUT IN THE NAVY 
MEDICAL CORPS COOED YOU HAl* TREATED AiAtARJA IN 
THE AIEOTIANl IStAHOS, DELIVERED A CMAMORROAN 
BABV <M SAlFAN; SUCCESSFULLY ASA NAS ED TETANUS IN 
A KOREAN yOoNosTEC AT INCHON; STRIKTCTED WITH 
PENUHE FEWER ON TINIAN; BATTLED BACILLAR* 

PYTENTECY ON BOI NAMUR; HEPATITIS ON I WO J/MA, 

AMEBIASIS IN HONIr KONCJ. AND THE THREAT OP 
CHOLERA IN JAPAN? I'VE NEVES HAD A BAD TOC*? 

OF DUTY. « 

THE AD/VMRAt HAS TAKEN POJTORAtH/AYC INSTRUCTION 
IN INTERNAL MEDICINE AT THE NORTH WESTERN 

UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MEDICINE AND IS A . 

FELLOW OF VARIOUS MEDICAL <9 ROUPS. 

MRS. PAVIS IS THE FORMER HELEN MARIE 
MENDERS MOT OF MOUWO^ OKLAR TMe SHAVE A 
MU3HTEP, CAROL JEAN, WHO IS THE WIFE OF 
WANT LT. JAMES E. ORISE* THE ADMIRAL'S 
MeeeiES ARE ruHINUAND CjACDENlNlJj- 






Rear-Adm. 

GEORGE M. DAVIS JR. (mc) 

COMMANDING OFFICE!?, NATIONAL NAW 
CENTER 
8ETHES CVA, MD. 

Nary Ti« 




Housewife 


The bod, 
housewifi 
bloody,. 

She had 

neck K jj 

Policed 

woman. 



of an Alameda was discovered 


is found in her 
iom yesterday, 
stabbed in the 
id chest. 

the 
lie 


by Uej.hus- 

«#ffenY 


band, George; 39. iwhen’he re- 
turned to the apax-tment at 
2215-B Lincoln avenue from 
his construction job in Marti- 

|gz/ - 

■ifis wife, a waitress at the 
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Man Alive 


A WBlky • back -(^aklapd -Naval Hospital neei 
some guitars for Viet Nam veterans (a military b 
get just CAN’T include everything) and Eastbay r 
pie responded with three dozen. All, according to E< 
Rowan of the hospital’s Special Services, are in d£ 
use Now they need small TV sets and new or on 
garden furniture. It seems the patients are hum 
they like to watch television and like to sit out in 
sun. ~ — • 
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lop Corpsmen Cited 
By Oakland Hospital 


OAKLAND, Calif. _ The “top 
ten hospital corpsmen at the Oak- 
Jand Naval Hospital were honored 
by their commanding officer at the 
hospital’s program marking the 
68th anniversary of the Navy’s hos- 
pital corpsmen. 

Receiving letters from Rear 
Adm. H. J. Cokely were: Don L. 
Hansen, HMC, preventive medi- 
cine service; J. P. Daniels, HM1, 
prosthetic research laboratory: 
Richard D. Kline, HM 1 nursing 
service; Matias I. Orque, HM1 
food service; Theresa A. Cooper^ 
HM2, special services; Robert E. 
Lee, HM2, physical therapy; Jo 
Turner. HM2, Wave quarters mas- 
ter at-arms; Thomas R. Hein, HM3 
neuropsychiatry; Harold R, Rich- 
ter, HM3, pharmacy, and Thomas 
A. Stoeckel, HM3, nursing service. 

A special letter went to Fred 
Fisher, hospital corpsman second, 
laboratory and blood bank techni- 
cian, who created, the design used 



on p^figrams, invitaiion^ri^^pel 
cial edition of the hospital news- 
paper. Fisher also presented to 
the Command an oil painting de- 
picting the role of corpsmen in 
I the Vietnam war. 

Decorations for the anniversary 
buffet -dinner and program were 
made by the hospital’s Waves. En- 


CADUCEUS on d dove of peo< 
dominoted the design of Fr* 
Fisher, hospitol corpsmon se< 
ond, for the invitotions on 
program for the 68th onnivei 
sary of the Novy's hospiti 
corpsmen ot the Ooklon 
Naval Hospitol. 

tertainment was provided by X 
er Tommy Leonetti and comedl 
Hank Bradford jroni San Fr< 
cisco’s Hungry * i nightclub; t 
Vibratones combo and the Moli 
ares accordion team. 

Theresa Cooper was ehairmi 
and mistress of ceremonies, assi: 
ed by Bruce Wilson, hospit 
corpsman third. 




of VlB.ii. 

’9 .north ofv'fhc 

is ,paSSe in 
about 40 

ger diet of 

&. ■ O,, ; 

another Air 
ped from the 
their way, 
11 g ii jungles? 
ice fields, hid- 
ime and trav- 
Finally a Corn- 
party caught 
up" with them? Dengler man- 
aged to hide but the other of- 
.pght. 

hiding place, the 
t saw one of the 
two-handed 
hqfid the Ameri- 
acfbrding to the 
account. 

After thfe "Communists went 
away, Dengler went on day 
after day/: His shoes were 
Worn out. fie struggled bare- 
foot through a valley in the 
rugged hill country, just 
north of the border at the 17th 
parallel. 

PLANE 


W* . n The 23rd day after his es- 

V lei i\GuS CIS cape, he saw an Air Force 

fighter flying through the re- 
mote valley and waved a 
crude white flag. 

The plane saw the crude 
SOS he hpd spelled out with 
rocks in a' jungle clearing. An 
rpi XT A . hour and :a half passed and 

The Navy pilot whcj he' hearty the flutter of a twin- 
escaped from a Commit- engine helicopter, 
nist prison camp and The haggard and dazed pi- 
reached safety last week I?’ ? scarecrow in tattered 


Bay Flyer 


By Charles Howe 


after a 23-day trek 
through t!i the Vietnam 
jungle whs identified as a 
former San Francisco City 
College student yester- 
day. 

He is Lieutenant (j.g.j 
Dieter Dengler, 28, whet 
gave his hdme address as 
Pacifica until June, 1963;, 
when he enter§d'the Naval 
A ir Cadet program by way 
;the Alameda Naval Air 
‘ m. 

The Defense Department 
immediately dropped a lid of 
security on Dengler’s where- 
abouts. One source said he 
was, believed to be at Travis 
Air Force base, where he is 
now receiving medical treat- 
ment and defriefing. 

TRANSFER ■ 

V W 

Another source said it was 
planned that Dengler would 
be tranferred to the Oakland 
Naval Hospital. 

Officials at Travis Air 
Force Base, the-' 12th NaVal 
District here, and at the De- 
partment of Defense in Wash- 
i n g t o n, D.C., all declined 
comment. 


black pajamas, stumbled to 

to 


the helicopter, 
stand, almost 
from sshock, 


Unable 
incoherent 
crying, he 
legs of a helicop- 
') 

od, thank God,” 
iould |ay. 
'OSPITAL 
taken to a hospital 
ig and last Friday 
le Department an- 
iat one of the 64 pi- 
itivity had escaped. 
!s identity was 
[ntil yesterday after 
, Martin Dengler, 
.ynbrook drive in 
id been told of his 


Graduate Placement there. 

Dengler spent about a year 
at City College, Amori said, 
where he showed an fntense 
interest in aeronautics. 

‘‘He came here after h egot 
out of the Air Soroe. in 1961, ! 
where he’d put in a four-year 
hitch as an Airman Second 
Class.” 



hugged] 
ter cr 
-'Th 
was a 

He 

in Da^ 
the 
nour 
lots 
Deng! 
withheld 
his br< 

25, of, 

Pacific 
escapeSI 

Neighbors;, v said yesterday 
that Martin ‘Dengler and his 
wife left for,. Travis Air Force 
Base on Tuesday night. 

STUDENT , 

While the Defense Depart- <u 
ment refused to say it, Den - 1 aircraft 
gler is believed to be the first the time h 
American to escape from the He was 
North Vietnamese, although ensign in 
a handful lla-ve escaped from flight training at Pensacola. 
Hie Viet Cong. Fla., and the Naval Air Sta- 

Dengler was remembered tion at Corpus Christi. Tex. 
as a “gung ho” student at He holds the Distinguished 
City College by Joseph A. Flying 
Amori, director of Student- Medal. 


Dengler later attended the 
College of San Mateo, where 
he was graduated in 1963 
with a degree in aeronautics. 

A spokesman said Dengler 
came to America in early 
1957 from Wildberg, Germa- 
ny. His father was killed in 
World War I 
Maria Deng 
prayed her^Pj 
after learning 
shot down. 

Military spo" 

Dengler was shot down over 
North Vietnam about six 
months ago and had been in 
captivity for five months. 

He, apparently lived on a 
diet roots? and anything 
else edible during the esti- 
mated days it took him 
from the time he escaped, un- 
til he was spotted by accident 
by the rescue helicopter. 

to have 
,to the attack 
Ranger 
iptured. ® 
loriWiissioned an 
1964 after taking 



Cross and the Air 


However, United Press 
said it had learned the follow- 
ing details of Dengler’s es- 
cape: 

The pilot had been held in a 
See Page 10, Col 1 
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A Rolli 


“Earlier in the cruise the 
ship’s rolling would have both- 
ered us. But by this time we 
were used to it. Every few min- 
utes there was a catapult jolt. 
We just worked.’’ 

Lt. Cmdr. Joseph Farrell, the 
young ship’s surgeon of the air- 
craft carrier Hancock, sat 
quietly at Oakland Naval Hospi- 
t a 1 yesterday and matter-of- 
factly described the shipboard 
operation that saved the life 
and the arm of the sailor who 
sat beside him. 

The sailor was 20-year-old 
Seaman James H. Wolff of 
Portland, Ore. 

LOADING SUPPLIES 
On May 13 the Hancock was 
in the South China Sea launch- 
ing air raids against North Viet-' 
nam, and was taking op new 
ammunition s u p p 1 i e a.; Wolff 
wrapped a rope around his 
right arm and used it to guide a 
winding winch cable! The rope 
caught in the winch and all but 
pulled Wolff’s arm from his 
body. 

“It was only held on,” said 
Farrell, “by a three-inch piece 
of skin and three small muscles 
in back.” f' 

Farrell credited a shipmate 
with saving Wolff’s life. Seaman 
William H. Arnold, now a boat- 
swain’s mate third class, rushed 
to Wolff and pinched shut a 
spurting artery. 

“When we got him he’d lost 
about five pints of blood,” Far- 
rell recalled! “We tried to save 
his arm. But Arnold probably 
saved his life,” 

6 PINTS OF BLOOD 
Before attempting surgery, 
Farrell had six pints of blood, 
furnished by shipmates pumped 
into Wolff, who was in shock. A 
saline solution was pumped 
through the vessels of the sev- 
ered arm, to clean out any clots 
that might havejleveloped. 

Farrell looked at Wolff’s 
shoulder and arm. “I felt we’d 
give it a chance,” he said 
“With me in the Sick bay were 
two flight surgeons and two 
medical corpsmen, and the 
flight surgeons said the only 
thing to do was amputate.” 

Amputation, Farrell hoped, 
could.be avoided. He said yes- 
terday., he had remembered 
some of the philosophy of Hous- 
ton surgeon Michael DeBakey 
aiyk, repeated, it to the men with 
hiiBffin fhe sick bay. “We’ll have 
many" chances to cut the arm 
off If we must, but we’ve only 
got one . chance to put it back 
on.” U . 

In the hours that followed en- 
sued one of the dramatic opera- 
tions of medical history. Farrell 
managed to implant the arm in 
its socket, repair the torn mus- 
sels and reset broken bones, as 




M 


- 


* 








LT. CMDR. JOSEPH FARRELL AND PATIENT % 

Surgeon (left) visits Seaman James H. Wolff 


well as sew together the loose 
flaps of skin. 

It was the fourth such opera- 
tion in history to be successful; 
it was the first such successful 
operation aboard ship. 

BASIC SURGERY 

“I know it sounds dramatic 
and I guess it is when you think 
about the whole thing, but it 
really wasn’t dramatic,” 'said 
Farrell. “It was just using the 
basics. A suture is a suture. We 
just had more of them.” 

Muscles had been tom 
larly, and Farrell had to 
torn ends in order to determine 
where to suture. Finally came 
the resetting of the broken col- 
larbone and the replacement of 
the arm. “We couldn't repair 
the nerve breaks,” he 
“We had to s; 
nerves in place.” Jfflfc:-, -:r 

HEALING BEGINS 

Six days later, Farrell report- 
ed, “The arm remains warm 


wc 


said. 


reading all 

and pink ail the way to thefipg. *.° f 

e r t i p s. No complications areT^ ’_ 
present and healing is progress- 
ing.”,.- . 

m -—~ weeks later Wolff was 


regenerate. They are hopeful, 
and read the throbs as good 
signs. 

‘LOOKS GREAT’ 

With the Hancock now at Ala- 
meda Naval Air Station, Farrell 
went to jsee Wijlff yesterday for 
the first time since the ySyng 
seaman was taken off the snip. 

“Jim looks great,” SaifRFar- 
rell. “He really does.’ ;’ 

There for the 
Farrell’s wife 
its, Mr. and Mi 
US' of Portland. 

'Seen staying hf- 
since thejyA 

YounyWeutffltorries 
armJjuUie is eager to 
^He# 

Nayy 
extyear, 
r o Portland Coi 

«e. 

“I’m a rockj 
I’ll probably. 


s broii&bt. here. 
“ his 


(fe- 


ar 


and 
I’m 
I can 
going 


11 MORE MOOTHS 


eihough to be flown to' the 

United States and brought to 
Oakland, where the Navy main- 
tains a neurological treatment 
facility. On July 22 Wolff under- 
went surgery for the rejoining 
of the severed nerves. . , 

Today he’s still raftering 
arahas no sense of touch in the 
a$|; He feels an occasional 
tiirob, but doctors; say as long 
as two years 
the nerves regenerate—! 


Farrell, a 30‘jear-old surgeon, 
has- -been in the Nayy for 13 


and has 11 more months 
to'gh "before discharge,. His home 
is in Paterson, N:J., and he went 
into the Navy after sUpgical resi- 
dence at St. Vincent’s Hospital 
in New Yorjj City. 

It was his training under Dr. 
"Louis Rousselpt, Chief of 
at St. Vincent’s and 
nation’s outs; 
specialists?^ 

‘ -Ifenle 
restore Wolff’s a: 


sur 


ery 
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7 Want to Fly Again ‘ 
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So * be t wee n handling the 
plane and the navigation aids 


opened “I was floa: 
toward' the beautiftt 
ter, with white clol 


A Never-Say-Die 


By Maitland Zane 

A pilot who gave his right 
arm for his country said yes- 
terday he wants to keep on 
flying as long as .the Navy, 
will have him. < 

Commander Wynn Foster, 
39, met the press at Oak 
Knoll Naval Hospital in Oak- 
land where he is recuperat- 
ing from the loss of his arm 
in a raid on North Vietnam 
oil installations July 23. 

Flanking him were his wife 
Marilyn and his mother, Mrs. 
Winifred S. Foster, widow of 
a doctor who spent his career 
caring for Indians on reser- 
vations in Arizona and New 
Mexico. 

Commander Foster spent a 
couple of years as a seaman 
at the end of World War II, 
then went back in the Navy 
in 1949 after graduating from 
the University of Minnesota, 
and has been a careef.pilot 
ever since. 

MISSIONS 

He flew 75 missions as a Jet 
pilot over Korea, and in two 
tours of duty! in Vietnam flew 
another 160 rhissions. includ- 
ing bombing Haiphong’s oil 
refineries. 

As commanding officer of 
Attack Squadron 163 on the 
carrier Oriskany, he was 
leading four Skyhawks on a 
raid on oil dumps at Vinh, 12P 
miles south of Haiphong the 
morning of July 23. 

He and his wingman never 
reached the target. 

When he was about two 
minutes away from Vinh, a 
57 mm. anti-aircraft shell 
ripped through the right side 
of his small singlC-seat jet 
bomber, taking fcff his right 
forearm and most of the 
plexiglass canopy. 

“My wing-man was , a new 
boy— it wasbrtply ,bts second 




had 


ons 


— " y»" Foster relaxed in the hospital 

with his wife and mother yesterday 


combat mission— and when I 
got hit I told him to clear out. 

“When I realized I was mi- 
nus my right arm I knew I 
had to get to friendly hands 
as soon as possible, so I 
h e a d e d . for the nearest 
‘f r i e n d 1 y’— this was a de- 
stroyer cruising in the Gulf of. 
Tonkin about 20 miles away. 

“The two of us jettisoned 
our bombs— I was carrying 
_aj) 4 >ut 3000 pounds of high ex- 
p’ j o s i v e s— and we turned 

T nrbund and headed out to 
.rea. ducking and dodging 
| flak. 

“I wasn’t conscious of 
blefding, , and there wasn’t 
anjj, pain* but I realized I 
must be IdSinsr blood ranidlv 


and everything .\vjfl j&v left 
hand I'd resfch 
squeeze my armMikMfijbur- 

'T was in jfil a^ive to 
seven minutes. jTOn came 
down through a cloud cover 
and there was th^, destroyer 
—the' prettiest sigfet in the 

world!” a • 

He 
i and 


•V $ 

* jn| 

head. The war Was a million 
miles awaj^ it was so quiet 
and peaceful.”'- 
It took only about 10 to 
minutes for a Whaleboat from 
the destroyer to pick him- up. 
He gave a sailor instructions 
on how to give him 
from a morphine syr. 
but then the sailor thri 
syrette overboard and 
to run through the dir 
a second time ! 

That day his tattered^arm 
was amputated aboard the 
Oriskany. Before being evac- 
uated to the U.S. he was 
awarded the Silver Star and 
Purple Heart. He has been 
recommended for the Distin- 
guished Flying Cross, and he 
already holds 16 Air Medals. 

STATUS 

Foster, who is based in Le- 
moore near Fresno, with his 
wife, and three children, Cor- 
inne, 15, Scott, 12, and Amy, 

6, says' he “very definitely 
wants to retain his flight sta- 
tus— I’ll stay in as long as the 
Navy will have me.’.’ 

Asked what he' t&oufht I 
about his role in the Vietnam- 
ese war, he said: 

“I’m a professional, and 
this is my job. The military 
is an ext$njjon of national 
policy, anfc.we do what we’re 
needed to do.” 

Said his wife, “I’m so 
ateful he’s come back. I’m 
• lucky he’s alive.” 


The Ladies and 


The Leathernecks 


By BEA 

“There’s a wonderful uplift you get 


from being with brave men 
he. 


Theibrave men are the wounded 
Marines and sailors, returned from 
Viet Nam and recuperating at Oak- 
land ’s-Oak Knoll Naval Hospital. 

TI|E SPEAKER is the Baroness 
Ella ^an Heemstra who now lives in 
San ijFrancisco. For the past two 
morttns she has been an unofficial 
bearer of good will and gifts to the 
Vietnam veterans at Oak Knoll. 

The Baroness, mother of actress 
Audrey Hepburn, visits the hospital 
once br twice a week with a San 
Fraincisco acquaintance, Mrs. Charles 
" L. feanks. Together the women have 
made friends with all the Viet Nam 
patients, learning what/Sfiey needed 


NYBURG 

There's Jean Copp of San Francis- 
co, for instance. A State Department 
employee, she has arranged free tick- 
ets for the men to the Ice Follies, 
Giants’ baseball games and the San 
Francisco Pops Concerts. (Her State 
Department job has nothing to do 
with her Oak Knoll work.) 


at the wards. 

Television sets, electric razors, 
barbecues, hobby kits, ironing boards, 
books, a croquet set, a washing ma- 
chine, lawn chairs ... the list of 
tilings the Baroness has helped pro- 
vide goes on and on. 

BUT THE Baroness is modest 
about her work and her daughter’s fi- 
nanc.ial contributions, which have 
made possible most of the gifts for 
the men. 

When asked about Audrey’s gen- 
erosity, the Baroness dismisses the 
question with a brief, “Audrey sent 
mb a check as soon as she heard 
about my work.” 

Besides helping to provide materi- 
al goods, the Baroness and Mrs. 
Banks have organized several week- 
end outings for the men, ranging from 
small luncheons to Bay cruises on a 
private yacht. 

THE BARONESS and Mrs. Banks 
are not members of an organization; 
their Oak Knoll w'ork is just some- 

„ thing they wanted to do. As Mrs. 
Banks ^escribes it, “it’s the kind of 
thing friends hear about and want to 
help with.” 

* Mrs. Banks began visiting the hos- 
pital lastyinter with her husband, re- 
tired Mafine Brig. Gen. Charles L. 
Banks. Soon she had several San 
F/anciscoffriends interested in visit- 
ing the rpen, t including the Baroness. 

' Mrs. Banks estimates about 25 
fifonds are now entertaining Oak 
Knbll patients in their homes or as- 
sisting the men in some other way. 


THEN THERE’S the Baroness’s 
florist. By himself he collected 
enough money to donate a television 
set to one of the hospital wards. 

Dan London, owner of San Fran- 
cisco’s St. Francis Hotel, has lent his 
yacht, The Adventuress, to the men 
for Bay cruises. 

Perhaps the most appreciated 
thing the friends have done is to open 
their homes to the men on week ends. 

“Just to get out of that dreary 
place is great for the men. One of the 
most important things for the boys to 
realize is that someone cares they are 
there,” Mrs. Banks explained. 

There are approximately 100 Viet 
Nam veterans at Oak Knoll now, and 
hospital officials expect the number 
of wounded men to go up and up. Mrs. 
Bank’s reaction to the increase? 
“We’ll Just have to do more.” 


MRS. BANKS and the Baroness in- 
sist that what they are “putting in” at 
Oak Knoll is much less than what 
they are “getting out”. 

Having lived through the German 
occupation of her native Netherlands 
in World War II, the Baroness feels 
that anything she can do for America 
would only be in payment of her debt 
to this country. 

“I am so grateful for the things 
America did for me when I lived in 
Europe, and now that I’m living here 
I am glad to have a chance to do 
something for these Marines,” she 

said. . . 

THE SPIRIT of the hospitalized 
men is what impressed Mrs. Banks. 

“They have a remarkable attitude 
towards the whole ordeal. I’ve yet to 
encounter anyone bitter, anyone with 
a ‘why did this have to happen to 
me?’ attitude.” 

The only complaint the Baroness 
and Mrs. Banks have about their 
work is that few people from Oakland 
and other East Bay cities are in- 
volved in it. 
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It You Want To Help . . . 





People to visit the Viet Nam wounded, 
families to open their homes to the men 
on weekends, people to read to the men 
with eyes injuries, drivers to take the pa- 
tients to and from dinners and parties on 
the weekends - the number of people 
needed at Oak Knoll hospital Is unlimited. 

The only restriction regarding who 
may help at the hospital was made by 



Mrs. Charles L. Banks: “We don’t want 
anyone who doesn’t have his heart in it. 

Those interested are invited to call 
Mrs. Banks at 751-7783. People unable to 
help in person might contact Mrs. Banks 
to. learn what things the men need. So far 
■■their, ^ants have ranged from the very 
small to the large, from coffee mugs to a 
washing machine. 
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The Baroness van Heemstra talks 
with Marine Lance Corporal, 
Michael P. Neeley about his 
home in Flint, Michigan. His 
heavy cast and bandages illus- 
trate a problem facing many of 
the wounded men— keeping cool 
in warm summer weather. The 
Baroness is collecting electric 
fans, and donations are welcome. 
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... Man Alive • • • > 

^'ftKiuge ' 'postage stamp exhibit will be held by the 
East Bay Collectors Club Saturday and Sunday at the 
Garden Center in Lakeside Park (near Fairyland), and 

from George Williamson: “I hope it isn’t windy’’ A 

beagle with a game leg has become the mascot of men 
in Wards 47 and 49 at Oakland Naval Hospital (they’ve 
named him “Chester,” a la Gunsmoke) and the guys 
are chipping in to pay for — the dog’s surgery . . . . 
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Now a word about lady bowlers, and I confess I’d 

always thought of them as having one shoulder lower 

than the other (from lugging heavy bowling balls), one 

hand bigger than the other, members of a sorority that 

hung out in alleys. Besides, I’d. never seen an attractive 

% 

bowling shirt (except one a bridegroom wore at a Daly 
City wedding'-once) and figured women are much better 
on a golf course than bowling. I’m prepared to take 
back everything., A couple of wpeks ago I mentioned that 
Viet Nam vets at Oakland Naval Hospital needed a few 
TV sets and some lawn furniture and who responded? 
The California Women’s Bowling Association, which 
bought 20 brand new TV sets, 12 chaise lounges, 20 gar- 
den chairs and five umbrella tables, and bless their lit- 
tle hearts. May’none of them ever slide across the foul 
line in their low-heeled bowling shoes. 

And about the hospital, I guess you know a Marine 
Corps captain doing liaison work there is named— Gary 
Cooper. He’s setting up a giant Hawaiian luau for the 
patients (some 700 will attend) on the hospital grounds 
Aug. 28 and stores and outfits are contributing about ev- 
erything. Alameda County supervisors heard they want- 
ed three pigs, but pigs raised by the county can’t be sold 
off. The supervisors deftly declared them surplus, set a 
price of $5 on the three, coughed up the $5 themselves 
and the guys get the pigs. Who says pork prices are 
high? From Gary Cooper: “The only thing we still need 
is a cord of firewood.” 

ooo 
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Judge Charles Fisher (who’s now retired) told the 
Oakland Lions Club that some poor appointments to the 
bench since 1958 are partly responsible for crime in- 
creases. He got— a standing ovation . . . Ann Corneille, 
the pretty Oakland School Board' member, is sitting in 
the Oakland Airport lounge with her husband, Walt, and 
they start talking to a clean-cut man about 40. He’s just 
enlisted in the Marines. At THAT age? “Well,” the guy 
says, “I first enlisted at 16 and was in World War II. 
Then I was in the Korean war and then served in Viet 
Nam. I got out and went back to college in Virginia, but 
after seeing the beatniks and protests I decided I’d rath- 
er go back to Viet Nam— which is where I’m headed 
now” . . . About Viet Nam, at Oakland Naval Hospital a 
Marine is in Ward 76-B with a shattered heel from a 
grenade. He just got the happy news that doctors will 
have him fixed up as good as new. So the Marine just 
sent in— a request to go back to Viet Nam. 
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nrr>«ident with Mrs. Lillian Basas^^^^sident *of Unit 
FLEET RESERVE— National officers of both the Fleet Reserve Asso, J -««wj|' introduce d by A. S. Yates, past president 

elation and its Ladies Auxiliary were among dignitaries presenT : hoto at right), Ed Keafft past national 

for the convention yesterday at the Edgewater Inn. They. F E Motley, president of West (lastlregion; Adm. 

eluded, for the Auxiliary, Mrs Frances Dailey national wed c^el/Medfcal Corps; Ed KingJflRal president, 

president (from left, in photo at left), and^Mrs. Margaret Dion, HifKT -T loxeiy^ Hj 
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Beauty Queens Visit Sailor 
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NAVY FIREMAN MIKE Hammer of GW- 

water, Texas, collects the autographs of a 
few South County beauty queens during 
their recent visit to the Oakland Naval 
Hospital. They are, left to right: Pat Wood- 


ward, Mbs Uvermore Valley; Georgia Thom- 
as, Maid of Dublin; Sandy Graver, Maid of 
Alameda County and Maid of Livermore; 
and Christine Pnillips, Maid of Pleasanton 



ON THE 


Women’s Feature Editor 





ey 

l$it Patients 
In Naval Hospital 


Wearing a Marine uniform 
with short skirt and white 
boots “Miss Livermore Val- 
ley”— 21-year-old Pat Wood- 
ward performed for patients 
. at Oakland Naval Hospital 
last week. 4She has been vis- 
iting Vietnam casualties 
there regularly for several 
months. 

* ■** ■ 

The brown-eyed brunette, 
who previously held the titles 
of “Maid of Pleasanton” and 
“Maid of Alameda County,” 
did an authentic precision 
drill taught to her by her 
father, who was an award- 
winning drill team instructor 
at San Diego and Long Beach 
during his service in the 
Navy. His drill team ap- 
peared with All-Navy Talent 
Contest winners on the Ed 
Sullivan show in 1958. 

ow a junior at Cal State 
ge, Hayward, Pat is ma- 
ig in English and hopes 
become an elementary 
teacher. Her parents. Mr. 
and Mrs. Wendell H. Wood- 
ward, live at 4084 Graham 
Street, Pleasanton. The for- 



mer navy man is now a radar 
electrician at Todd Shipyard 
in Alameda. 

Accompanying Miss Liver- 
more Valley on her visit to 
-the hospital were three other 
titled young beauties from 
Southern Alameda County. 

•They are: 

Sandy Graver, 18. “Maid of 
Alameda County” and “Maid 
of Livermore,” who will en- 
ter Chabot College in Septem- 
ber. She is the daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Theodore F. 
Graver, 1273 Juniper, Liver- 
more. 

Christine Phillips, 17, 
“Maid of Pleasanton,” a sen- 
ior at Amador High School, 
•- Pleasanton. Her parents are 
Mr. and Mrs. D. M. Phillips. 
165 Happy Valley Road, 
Pleasanton. 

Georgia Thomas, 18. “Maid 
of Dublin," who will enter 
U, C. at Santa Barbara in the 
fall. She is the daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Owen Thomas, 
11590 Reilly Court, Dublin. 







Military Wives 


They’re Home And Safe 
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By BILLYE WHORTON 

“They also serve who only 
stand and wait.” 

John Milton didn’t have 
.military wives in mind when 
* he wrote those words in his 
poem on his blindness but the 
thought is applicable to the 
young wives whose husbands 
are fighting in Viet Nam. 

Two local w omen “on 
leave” from the fears . and 
worries of having a husband 
overseas, are Mrs. Robert Col- 
bert of Joaquin Avenue, San 
Leandro and Mrs. Ernest Al- 
ton Rich III of 165th Avenue, 
also of that city. 

Their fear— not the worst 
one— has been realized, their 
husbands were wounded and 
sent to Oak Knoll Naval Hos- 
pital in Oakland for treat- 
ment. 

★ ★ ★ 

THE YOUNG FAMILIES' 

futures are a little hazy be- 
cause of the men’s wounds. 
But the most immediate and 
important fact is that they are 
home and safe. Both men say 
they would go back and fight 
again. (Their wives, howev- 
er, are not enthusiastic about 
the idea.) / 

“The worrying just about 
killed me,” said Mrs. Colbert, 
wife of Marine Sgt. Colbert, 
speaking about the period her 
husband was in Viet Nam. She 
doesn't have to worry any 
more that Robert will be sent 


back into battle. His run-in 
with a grenade effectively pre- 
vented that by seriously dam- 
aging his hands and inflicting 
a head wound that paralyzed 
his left side. 

★ ★ ★ 

NOW AT HOME with his 
family, he spends his days at 
the hospital receiving thera- 
peutic treatment. The family 
spends its spare time hunt- 
ing for a house with no stairs 
so Robert can navigate his 
wheel chair (big enough to 
accommodate the four chil- 
dren, Rochilla. 7, Lovey, 4, 
Madonna, 3 and Robert Jr., 8 
months). 

Robert was a career Ma- 
rine, but his injuries will bring 
a medical discharge or retire- 
ment. 

Alton, a Marine corporal, is 
sure that it was worth step- 
ping on that land mine. Be- 
sides, he was sent home a 
week before his wife entered 
Oak Knoll to give birth to 
their son, Ernest Alton Rich 
IV. The three live in a San 
Leandro apartment although 
the infant spent extra weeks 
in the hospital undergoing cor- 
rective surgery on an over- 
developed stomach muscle. 

★ ★ ★ 

THE YOUNG MAN'S “mil- 
lion dollar wound” as he re- 
fers to it, also enabled him 
and his wife to take the hon- 
eymoon they missed when they 
were first married. “When 
you’re with the Marines you 


do things like that (honey- 
moon) when you get a chance. 
They don’t allocate time for 
it,” Alton remarked. 

Alton also had planned a ca- 
reer in the service. 

The young couple, both born 
and raised in this area, are 
spending their time visiting 
friends and family who also 
are glad to have Alton back. 
“Gosh,” said his mother, Mrs. 
E. R. Rich Jr. of Fremont, 
“I’m so glad to have him 
home. I just knew when he 
left that something would hap- 
pen to him.” 

★ ★ ★ 

EXTREMELY HAPPY to 

be home to “bug” his wife, 
the veteran still thinks back 
to the battle in Viet Nam. 

“Those people are looking to 
us for help,” he said. “But 
theirs is a hard decision. The 
communists come to their vil- 
lage and tell them to fight or 
their families will be killed. 
It isn’t much of a choice. They 
aren’t very strong fighters, but 
they are out there and that 
is the Communist’s main pur- 
pose.” He concluded, “But the 
people don’t want war in their 
land.” 

“I was scared while he was 
away,” admitted his dark- 
haired young wife. “I would 
write every day, but I some- 
times had to wait weeks for 
letters because he couldn’t 
write.” 

She has served her time of 
waiting. 
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The Largest 
Luau Ever 
In Oakland 

Bay Area residents from 
Hawaii will hold “the largest 
Hawaiian Luau ever held 
here” Sunday August 28 at 
Oak Knoll Naval Hospital! in 
Oakland to lift the spirits of 
servicemen recuperating 
from injuries suffered - in 
Vietnam. 

Business firms thoughout 
the area have donated food 
and beverage for the affair, 
| scheduled from 2 through fi 
p m. at the hospital's picnic 
area. 


—Daily Review Photos by At Sltva 

IN SPITE OF WILLINGNESS, HE WON'T FIGHT AGAIN . 

Sgt. And Mrs. Robert Co!bert> Robert Jr. And Madonna 
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Hayward, California, Friday, August 5, 1966 
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jOT HOME JUST IN TIME TO WELCOME SON INTO WORLD 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Alton Rich lit And Son 


A 300-pound pig. donated 
by Leisure World of Los An- 
geles and flown here by the 
Flying Tiger Line, is set to 
arrive at San Francisco In- 
ternational Airport at 1:15 


p.m. today. 
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By CAROL SUGHRUE 

Hew much is a leg worth? 
Or hew do you thank a young 
man for giving up an arm for 
you? 

Ycu can’t compute the value 
of either, of course, but because 
a couple of Fremont people 
wanted to give something more 
than patriotic lip service to 
wounded Viet Nam veterans, the 
Oak Knoll Naval Hospital will 
bask in. the hospitality 'and ex- 
citement of a gigantic luau Aug. 
28. 


The guests of honor will be 
hundreds of shaken but coura- 
geous Viet Nam war veterans 
who are trying to piece together 
a full life with something less 
(than full bodies— their particular 
‘‘price for freedom.” 

* ★ ★ 

THE LUAU, originally ar- 
ranged for by Mrs. Nickie Hines 
cf 3843 Mission View Drive to 
take care of about 75 to 125 
patients and hospital workers at 
Oak Knoll, has now ballooned, 
into a huge feast for about 700 


persons, including other 
wounded vets from Letterman 
General Hospital in San Fran- 
cisco and from the naval hospital 
on Treasure Island. 

It all started three months 
ago, according to Mrs. Hines, 
who besides being a gifted 
Hawaiian entertainer, doubles 
as the deputy clerk of Fremont 
Municipal Court, when fellow- 
townsman Charles Adams asked 
her to entertain some Oak Knoll 
patients, one of. whom was a 
relative of Adams. 


Being a native Hawaiian with 
a flair for the guitar and hula, 
and having a few friends with 
similar talents Mrs. Hines 
gladly accepted. The entertain- 
ers were a smash, but the broken 
bodies and saddened faces they 
saw did something to the 
troupe’s organizer. 


"SOMETHING HAD to be 

done,” She said. “Our boys are 
dying for us in Viet Nam, but 
you don’t need to have a son 


or a brother, or a sweetheart 
there before you have to do 
something. The responsibility 
belongs to all of us. 

“They are fighting for people 
.(hey don’t know, me and my 
family. If we can do something 
to make them happier it’s good 
enough.” 

After the hit show, the vet- 
erans asked for more. Marine 
\ Corps . liaison officer at the 

hospital, Capt. Gary Cooper 
struck upon the idea of a “small 
luau” for the men and asked 


Mrs. Hines if she could, put one 
together for about 75 mao. 

* ★ * 

THEN THE IDEA caught cn 

and neither Cooper, Mrs. Hines, 
Harlan Peterman of Fremont, 
from the Oakland naval supply 
center, who is the food chairman, 
nor any of their .many helpers 
has been able to catch up with 
it. 

Thanks to the aid of Public 
Information Officer Capt. Ed- 

(Continued on Page t, CM. ») 


Luau Honors 
War Vets 

(Continued From Page 1) 

ward Anderson of the Hawaiian 
National Guard, the people of 
Hawaii have been asked for 
authentic Polynesian food con- 
Tibutions. The food will he flown 
into Alameda Naval Air Station 
a few days before the big event. 

The menu, fresh from the 
Islands, will include native pme- 
aixle, coconuts, seaweed, yams, 
acihi luau chicken, salmon and 
roast’ pig. Much of it has been 
donated by Bay Area firms. 

* * * 

IN FACT, the pig — °r five 
of thorn to be exaat - were 
ruled “surplus goods by the 
Alameda County Board of 
Supervisors and purchased vrem 
the county rehabilitation center 
1 by the supervisors, for $1 each, 
for donation to the menu. 

Since then, dozens of enter- 
tainers have volunteered their 
services and Capt. Cooper has 
lined up some appropriate 
feminine participants for wait- 
ress duty, although more -be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 30- 
are needed. ... 

T :aa. 1~ ic nApdpd fO T * 
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Poi , Other Items 
Needed forLuau 


Last-minute contributions 
of poi and several other 
items are needed to com- 
plete the menu for a luau 
being prepared for Sunday 
by former Islanders living in 
the San Francisco Bay area 
for 700’ combat patients in 
two military hospitals. 

Capt. Eddie Anderson of 
the Hawaii National Guard, 
coordinating efforts to ob- 
tain the luau fare, is short 
150 pounds of poi. two gal- 
lons of opihi, four bags of 
taro tops, 100 pounds of salt 
salmon, 10 gallons of frozen 
coconut milk, ' 100 pounds of 
aku and two gallons of limu. 

Contributors can reach 
him at 701-711 during the 
day or at 982-061 evenings. 

Already kalua pigs, frying 
chickens, sweet potatoes, 
beer, and carnations for ap- 
proximately 700 leis have 
been contributed by Main- 
land businesses and individ- 
uals. 

Guests will be combat vet- 
erans, many of them ampu- 
tees, from the Naval Hospi- 
tal in Oakland and the 
Army’s Letterman General 
Hospital at the Rresidio in 


San Francisco. r 
A Navy plane from VR-21 
at Barber’s Point will leave 
here at 6 p.m. Friday on a 
routine mission to Oakland, 
where it is due to arrive at 8 
a.m. Saturday. 


Santa Ana Register, Santa Ana, Calif. 

Leisure World Sends 
Pig To Hospital luau 


Getting a 300-pound pig to 
volunteer as “guest of honor” 
at a luau isn’t easy. 

Since there were no volun- 
teers, the logical people to call 
were the U.S. Marines— who 
landed second, for the first 
time in their history. 

The luau will swing into ac- 
tion Sunday, for about 900 pa- 
tients at the U.S. Naval Hospi- 
tal in Oakland. Another 100 
patients from Letterman Hos- 
pital, San Francisco have 
been invited. ^ 

“Operation Find , Pig" was 
turned over to officials of Le- 
isure World Foundation. It 
happened that Mr. and Mrs. 
Phillip Fairchild, 6242 Lin- 
coln, Cypress, had such a pig. 
They volunteered their pig, 
named him “Lt. Pugnose,” 
and Lesisure World and Mar- 
ine Corps officials gathered 
around the new lieutenant in 
admiration. 


They built a crate so Lt. 
Pugnose could take his first 
(and last) flight in style. But 
there was a slight hitch. A 
military regulation says live- 
stock can not be transported 
on routine training flights. 

“Too bad,” snorted Lt. Pug- 
nose, and plumped on his side 
for a nap. 

The Flying Tiger Airlines 
stepped into the picture. “No 
problem,” their officials said, 
and deposited the pig at San 
Francisco Airport. 

Servicemen wounded in Viet 
Nam will have their luau. Lo- 
cal merchants, in the Oakland 
area have volunteered the oth- 
er “necessities,” including 
chickens, pastries and vegeta- 
bles. And from Hawaii, the 
navy is flying, in fresh fruit, 
flowers and entertainers. 

Lt. Pugnose .will have a 
great— if a ho't— time. 


<£a&lanb2®fitEribune Wed., Aug. 24, 1 96 6 
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Fremont Marine Pays High Price 
In Viet Nam; Future Uncertain 


By CAROL SUGHRUE 

When Clarence “Chris” Lew 
is of Fremont tells how he lost 
his leg in Viet Nam, he relates 
the story as if he is describing 
a book he just read — no self- 
consciousness, no pity, only 
slight pride. 

His unit was hit by surprise 
in the middle of the night by 
the Viet Cong. At the time 
Marine Pfc. Lewis was sleep- 
ing, but he awoke suddenly. 

* ★ ★ 

LEWIS LOOKED cut the win- 
dow of his bunker, a protective 
box-like hut used in modern 
warfare against grenades and 
heavy mortar rounds. 

He saw the Viet Cong. He 
loaded a machine gun and was 
I about to load another when a 
| VC grenade came through the 
I window. It exploded beneath 
| him. 

He tried to crawl over to 
| where his buddy was firing at 
I the enemy. Another grenade 
I went off and the force of the 
l explosion made Lewis roll over 
I and over in the dirt in the bunk- 
■: er. 

He was still conscious and 
i he put his hand down to touch 
i his leg. He felt only blood and 
i torn fragments of what once 
was bis leg. 

* * ★ 

LEWIS LAID THERE and 

shouted to one of his buddies: 
“Bowlin, I’ve lost my leg! 
Come here and put a tourni- 
quet on it!” His buddy answered 
“Okay!” But, as he turned to 
help Lewis, another grenade or 
mortar round went off outside 
and threw him all the way 
across the room. 

Lewis called for his buddy, 
but there was no answer. He 
was dead. And so were the 
other two men in his unit. 

Lewis, still fully conscious, 
heard the Viet Cong talking out- 
side. He heard them enter the 
bunker, and there was only one 
thing to do - play dead. The 
Viet Cong entered with t h e 
purpose of killing all wounded. 

* * * 

HE HEARD THE Viet Cong 
walk beside him, and knew they 
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MARINE PFC. CHRIS LEWIS PONDERS FUTURE 
Naval Nurse Susan Klop Dresses Remainder Of His Leg 


were looking at him. After what I just lose his leg, he also suf- 
seemed a lifetime, the enemy! fere deafness and fractures of 


— U 4VMU1V J MIG CllCUljr 

suddenly left the bunker, with 
the Fremont marine still hoping 
for help. 

It was less than half an hour 
from the time Lewis was hit to 
the time he was found by the 
marines and placed in a hospi- 
tal at Da Nang. 

Lewis may never know how 
many enemy soldiers attacked 
his unit that night, but military 
officials estimated there were 
about 80. They also estimated 
that about five Americans were 
killed and 12 Americans 
wounded, and that 48 Viet 
Cong were killed, he said. 

The wounded private didn’t 


his left leg. His right leg, blown 
off above the knee, was ampu- 
tated. 

* * ★ 

"IT'S REALLY SOMETHING 

that I still have my life,” Lew- 
is said. “And I’m lucky I still 
have my other leg — even 
though it’s damaged. 

“I don’t regret it at all. I 
feel I’ve lost my leg for a good 
cause. I knew what I was do- 
ing when I signed the papers 
to join the Marines.” 

Lewis will be fitted with an 
artificial leg, and the 20-year- 
old soldier says the sooner the 
better. Although he is currently 


at Oak Knoll hospital and has 
been there four months, his 
right leg hasn’t sufficiently 
healed for the artificial leg. 

A relatively new process is 
being used at Cak Knoll, where 
the artificial leg is applied, even 
before the wound has complete- 
ly healed. 

* ★ ★ 

IT'S FAIRLY PAINFUL, but 

serves a dual purpose. The 
skin around the amputated 
limb toughens up and the mo- 
rale of the individual is higher. 
What Lewis desires most is to 


walk — whether it’s pa 
not. 

First the amputated leg 

(Continued on Page 8, Col. 1 ) 


ful or 


Fremont Marine Pays Price 
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(Continued From Page 1) 

fitted with a cast, which in- 
cludes an extension for a pole. 
The artificial foot is attached 
to the pole. 

This device teaches an ampu- 
tee how to walk in a very stiff 
fashion. The amputees practice 
from after breakfast until lunch, 


? 4T 



But What's Ahead? 

This 300-pound hog doesn't know it but he's destined to be the main 
course at a giant Hawaiian 1 luau to be held Sunday for Viet Nam 
combat veterans at the Oakland t|aval Hospital. On hand to greet 
the squealing porker on its arrival af.San Francisco Airport was Marine 
Private First Class Jose E. Bustamante, 19, of San Francisco, who was 
shot in the leg by a Vie* Cong sniper. Bustamante in turn was greeted 
by a very pretty Flying*Tiger Lines hostess, Miss Del Stolier. 


Honolulu Star Bulletin 

Luau food 
being flown 
to Mainland 

* ast of ,T10 f e 3,300 

pn ' ,n ^ s °f Hawaiian foods 

brmp d f| C ° rativr ma,e dals is 
? f ° Wn t0 California to- 
,6v “f° r a luau for Viet Nam 
casualties. Nam 

The authentic Hawaiian 

the r'i 3 ( S bein * taken bv 

the Fleet Tactical Support 

fc r l 21 l 0 , the 0ak K " 011 

Naval Hospital at Oakland 
for more than 800 persons 
expected at the party tomor- 

t „» atients from ‘he Army’s 

in rt «?an”l an GpneraI Hospital 
n San Francisco will attend 

, h n ,’ uau ' sa /s Captain Eddie 

Hnnai r" n ., ,he Hawai > Na- 
tional Guard which helped 

collect the materials from 
Hawaii. 

Individual donor and 

SU a ch a, l'tp b m USineSS fimS SPn( 
™ , / ems as Pineapples, 

coconuts and coconut milk 
Ppi. taro and taro tops, opi’ 

iV k V alt - sa '"><m. Hawai- 

knh Sa !' *' Ieav<S - limu, 

Konii and orchid*. 

fs * he u tr,|p spirit, of 
AJoha which will mean 

f ™ ch the Patients in Cali- 
forma, Anderson said. 


and after lunch until about 3-30 
p.m. 

* ★ * 

AFTER THIS, THEY fit the 

amputees with a leg that has 
a hinge joint in the knee. They 
learn to keep the upper part 
of the leg stiff and throw the 
other part out. 

Artificial legs have been de- 
veloped that look ehactly like 
a human leg. They make them 
the same height as the other 
leg, and they even have what 
looks like a calf. 

“I’ve seen people with artifi- 
cial legs, and sometimes you 
can’t tell they have them’,’ 
Lewis said. “They walk perfect- 
ly. I feel that now I want to 
walk had enough that I will be 
able to walk just the same a' 
before.” 

Lewis said the morale in the 
RPjjtee ward is extremely 


1 “If someone comes back from 
Viet Nam and they start feel- 
ing sorry for themselves,’’ he 
said, “The men in the ward 
just tell him to be quiet.” 


A LOT OF kidding goes on 
with the amputees, “just jok- 
ing around” Lewis said, “But 
we don’t mind it a bit.” 

He said his wife, Linda, whom 
he described as a “very strong 
person,” was glad that Lewis 
came home alive, despite in- 
juries. 

It’s really nice having my 
wife to come home to,” he 
said. 

Lewis has full faith in the 
future, and plans to go back to 
school and b e c o me a veteri- 
narian. 

After he is well enough, he 
will live with his wife at 103 
Action Court, Fremont. 
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SECOND SECTION 


The Sweet anti #.««« 


Bound for the largest Hawaiian luau ever to 
be staged in the Bay Area is “Hody the 
Hag,” a 375-lb. porker welcomed to San 
Francisco International Airport by Marine 
Pfc. Jose E. Bustamente, a combat casualty 
recuperating at U;S. ^aval Hospital in Oak- 
land. Bustamente in turn bussed by steward- 
ess Del Stolier of Sherman Oaks. The luau 


will be at the Naval hospital at 2 p.m. ^un- 
day in honor of combat casualties from the 
Bay area. “Hody” was donated for the (Nent 
by the Leisure World Foundation of Los 
Angeles. Greeting Bustamente are Com- 
mander George H. Everest of VFW Post 
937. Walnut Creek, and Robert F. Dussault 
of the foundation. 


Berkeley Gazette , August 18 ... 
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What is probably the largest Hawaiian Luau ever 


held in thje Bay, Area.wi 

Naval Hospita J “““ fiib 
... It started 
Hawaii “to do, 
patient recovi 
and has gro 
will and appr 


lift tak 


:e at. the^Oakland 
_ : ,J(noll fi£xt Sunday, Aug. 28 
a wish .(by Bay Area residents from 
ething” fo&Navy and Marine Corps 
ing fromwbuiMs incurred at Vietnam 
fcito a tremendous outpouring of -g<|od- 
Sation ... “ 

Combat casualties under treatment 
Letterman ( Hospital at the Presidio in Si 
hav^ toeeniiivfited and it is anticipated 


men who were wounded in 
attend the 2 to 6 p.m. social 

RH 

Hea'rtWg-tH’the plans, business firmSvand mer^ 
from, throughout the area have donated hun dreds 
pounds of' foodstuffs and gallons of beverage®]^ 
hearty luau . . . Principal ingredieii^M, a'?/ 2 ® 1 
roast** pig— has been assured 
lias donated three hogs, but the bi 
hundred pounder, has b e,« n c 


and 700 sdryi 
and guests' w 
Oak Krioil i. 1 !. 


World of L.A. and flovyn itp . by Flying Tiger Airlin 
to be prepared by the "S.F. Packing House of Jame 


Allen aritPSons 

A great day for a great cat 


Berkeley Gazette, August ’5 

Bay Area Luau for Injured Soldiers 

A large luau is slated next Hawaii are sponsoring the 
Sunday at Oak Knoll Naval event. Leisure Would of Los 
Hospital in Oakland to lift the Angeles is supplying a 300- 
spirits of sfo-viqemen recuper- ppund pig and area business 
ating fyobvin juries suffered in firms have donated food and 
Viet Nam. ' , beverage. 

Bay Area residents from 
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DAVID JEAN CUSSINS (RIGHT) KEEPS HIS PROMISE TO THE SKIPPER 

El Cerrito sailor, wearing artificial legs, walked aboard the Ranger 

Amputee Keeps Promise 
To Mates-Walks Aboard 


By MIKE MEALEY 

David Jean Cnssins of El Cer- 
rito made a promise last Janu- 
ary to the skipper of the carrier 
USS Ranger. 

He promised that he would 
walk up the ship’s gangplank to 
shake-hands with his buddies. 

The promise was made as 
Cussins. 21, came out of a coma 
aboard the Ranger to find that 
both his legs had been sheared 


off at the knee in a shipboard 
accident. 

The Ranger came home today 
after nearly nine months in the 
Gulf of Tonkin off the coast of 
Viet Nam. 

David Cussins was standing 
on the dock, a cane in his hand. 

He was there to keep his 
promise. 

He kept it, too. 

With the aid of his cane, he 
mounted the gangplank, then 


walked the steep incline to his 
waiting buddies. 

(jussins was greeted by the 
Ranger’s executive officer, 
Cmdr. Byron Brown, and by a 
handful of his close friends. 

There was no emotion — just 
a meeting between parted bud- 
dies. 

The skipper last January, 
Capt. Leo McCuddin, isn’t on 
the Ranger now. His tour with 
the carrier ended in April. 

It didn’t matter to Cussins, 
though. 

He made the promise, and he 
wanted to see his buddies. He 
planned on housing some of 

r \~ — - * -- * 
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FLOWERS AND SMILES FOR CORPORAL GARY WARRELL , 

The best luau ever for 21-year-old Marine 

Wow off a Luau 


* 

About 100(1 persons 
jammed the picnic area 
at Oak Knoll Naval Hos- 
pital yesterday for what 
had been billed as the 
“biggest authentic 
Hawaiian luau ever held 
on the base.” 

As things turned out, 
that was an understate- 
ment, at least for 20- 
year-old Marine Lance 
Corporal Gary Warrell. 

“This beats Hawaii,” 
he said, after receiving 
a lei and a kiss from 22- 
year-old Glenda Chisum. 
a volunteer hostess who 




durmg the week is a sec- 
retary at the University 
of California. 

More than 40 Hawai- 
ian dancers performed 
for the Oak Knoll _and 
Letterman, General Hos- 
pital patients- and their 
guests. ' 

Refreshments, flowers 
and food were provided 
by numerous Bay Area 
businesses and individ- 
uals. About 100 Hawai- 
ian cooks and waitresses 
donated their time. 

The essential ingredi- 


ent for a luau. hotvev 
is pork — and Leisure 
World of Los .Angeles -< 
filled part of the bill by 
donating a 300-no und 
hog. which was flown ins- V| 
by Flying Tiger Airlines*® 

The .Alameda County ‘ 
Board of Supervisors 
helped out-, too. They do-- 
nated three smaller 
at Uie eounty jail at San- 
ta Rita. 

Most of the .patients 
attending the luau are 
being treated for wound.-,., 
received in odmbat nr 

Vietnam. 


line guy-wire on her busy deck , He made me promise I’d be 
snapped last Jan. 19. He was there today to walk up the 
the only man hit by the back- gangway. 

lash, and doesn't remember Cussins, son of cement con- 
much after that split-second in tractor Roy Cussins, joined the 


Amputee Greets 
His Shipmates 

Continued from Page 1 


He plans to go back to school,' 
but is unsure what he will 
study. 

He has written his friends 


rive, El Cerrito, tonight. "I was in a coma . . ■ • 1 ,^ u J I ^awaitiM ‘ medical "discharge aboard the Ranger. They ex- 

£1 mISS capum e »a 5 Ihere.lno., and Is on mMi.it* lea.e. , pMed him today. 1 
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igntv At?6ie'' (extreme left), with wounded vets 
ieth Wilkerson and Julio Schnars. Behind them, 


Joan Brenneis, Nurse Bonnie Sklar Mrs. Brenmer is 
mother of a soldier in Vietnam 

— Examiner photo by Mike Musura 


Wounded Marines Feast ‘High on Hog 

■ ' - .V 4 tc - v* 


By BILL BOLDENWECK 

-t. Examiner Military Writer 

$H2, Vy • ir 

; ; It may not have been the 
biggest luau-ifi history, but 
it had to be one bf the best. 
■IMore than 700 Marine 
wounded and other patients 
.at Oak Knoll Naval Hospi- 
tal were guests yesterday 
at a huge luau on the hospi- • 
tal picnic grounds. 

Precisely whose idea the 
big pjirty was in the first 
place iis a little vague, and 
it seemed to have just be- 
gun. But as’ the word 
spread around, suddenly it 
seemed that everyone was 
helping in one way of 
another. 

buckj^Adams. a retired 
vho had come to 
fson at the hospital 
yk got liit in Vietnam, 
locked to find there 
no entertainment, and 
(an putting together 
vs to visit the warcfe on 
fekends. 

hen he got together with 
d Hines and her husband 
in Fremont, which is the 
home of several Hawaiian 
social clubs. / 1 
Suddenly, there word 
more. than 40 professional 
and amateur Poiyn eslabi 
entertainers volunteering 
to go to work in. the shuwC 
They scrounged a pig; 
as word gut around 
what they were looking fdf. 
five hogs turned up. fol- 
lowed closely by 30 kegs of 
beer from Falstaff. add 



mo re. from Lucky Lager. 

Flying Tiger Airline flew 
a hog up from Los Angeles 
to attend the party, and 
Hawaiian National Guards- 
men and others shipped off 
a Navy plane load of 4.000 
orchids, pineapples, coco- 
nuts. poi and other island 
favorites. 

Finally, at midnight iiat- 
urda y. members ‘of fne 
Hui-to-Holo-Holo Club of 
Fremont lowered the five 
pigs into a huge pit and 
built bonfires over them, 
cooking for 12 hours before 
the party began yesterday 
at tenifcwi. 

A forty of the guests were 
on canes and cratches, but. 
the first row of the au- 
dience was reserved tor- 
men oh gurneys/ most of 
them amputees, and those 
in wheel chairs. 

Two men. unable to be 


taken from their beds be 
cause they were in trac- 
tion, were loaded into , a 
truck, beds and all. and it 
was backed into the picnic 
area so that they had a 
clear view of the affair. 

Finally, at 6 p.m all 
hands were’ herded back to 
their w ards. 

Sgt. Shelley Halliburton. 


.. - 

whose trouser legs have 
been pinned* up ,-jince he 
stepped on ’h Vilf Cong 
land mine in February 
south of Da Nang, summed 
it up for most. of .them. “It 
was sure nicO of them to go 
to all this 'trouble.”, he 
smiled. “It sure helped 
break the routine.” 
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700 Injured 
Marines at 
Giant Party 

OAKLAND, Calif. (AP) - It 
Started out as a small party for 
marines wounded in Viet Nam,, 
but then it grew into the San 
Frdncisco Bay area's 'biggest 
luau. 

Some 700 wounded marines 
q and other patients from Oak 
Knoll naval hospital in Oakland 
% and from the army’s general 
hospital in San Francisco w r ere 
»1ihe guests yesterday. 

__ £ With 100 persons doing the 
q Co oking, five hogs were roast- 
^JTd in the traditional Hawaiian 
y. style and served. Meanwhile, 
40 professional and amateur 
Polynesian entertainers volun- 
— teered their services. 

» O -Ji, The Hui-O-Holo-Holo Hawa- 
pN iian Club of nearby Fremont 

J * originally had decided to do 
s something in the island manner 

-p** for military patients and had 

\f^ made plans to entertain about 

75 of them outdoors at Oak 
Knoll. 

That was the start. But others 
kept joining. 

The Hawaiian nation »> guard 
sent a navy plane lojfl of or- 
chids, pineapples, cwofllra Mp l 
and other island food. 

The Alameda couijjy boardjof 
supervisors donate® thre'fe hogs. 
Other liogs came frornMr. and 
Mrs. Ray Pittman of Dixoii, 
Calif., and ; frojn Leisure World, 
a housingdevelopment near Lost 
Angeles, 

A restaurant donated 500 pot- 
tery drinking 'cups. . A San 
• Francisco department store 
joined with a dentist-' turned 
philanthropist and provided 
1,500 shirts for the occasion". 

An air freight line flew in 
one of the hogs for free. Two 
San Francisco brewerie 


trucked over keg upon keg of 
beer. . r - - 

When it was all over, Rear 
Adm. Harold J. Cokely, the Oak 
Knoll commander, said: ‘‘The 
fine response of bay area and 
Hawaiian firms and individuals 
has been a heart warming ex- 
perience to the entire com- 
mand.” "i 

Sgt. Shelly Halliburton, . seri- 
ously wounded by a V-jet Cong 
land mine, said: “It was sure 
nice of, them to go to all this 
* trouble '] : ! It sure helped break 
(he routine.” 
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Luau Cheers 

War Wounded 
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One of the biggest luaus ever held outside 
of Hawaii brought entertainment, Polynesian 
food and the warmth of friendship to 700 
wounded Marines, sailors and soldiers at 
Oakbsnd Naval Hospital yesterday. It started 
as a little party for about 75 hospital pa- 
tients by the Hui-o-Holo-Holo Hawaiian 
Club of Fremont, but it grew and grew as 
Others joined them— like the Hawaiian Na- 
tional Guard, which sent a planeload of 
orchids and island food, Santa Rita Rehabil- 


itation Center and others who donated the 
five hogs used in the barbecue, 100 cooks', 
and waitresses who offered their services, 
and 40 singers and dancers who offered 
theirs. Among them were (top, from left), 
Frances Delp, Leiola Huihui.and Mariam^jtek 
ringer, who chatted with Pfc. Tim iVotawW 
Portland, Ore.; Glenda Chisum, with Bon 
Shumake qf Pueblo, Colo., and Bobbie Long, 
a star among the hula. dancers. Letterman 
Hospital soldiers wkre brought to party. 
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Wednesday, September 7 , 1966 
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to take this 
ouK'deep ap- 


Appreciation 

Editor - — 1 wi 
means of expressing 
predation to the many firms and 
individuals in the Bay Area and 
Hawaii who gave food, beverages, 
flowers, entertainment, aay many 
hours of planning and hard^ork to 
make the Tua'u held here August 
28 a tremendous success In my 35 
years in the Navy 1 never 

seen a finer example 
and warmhearted corrj 
tharflwas shown 
casion ... . * 

The knowledges 
the community aH 
, sacrifices, and wisfty| 


tea 


lents of 
if their 
make 


IIICC3. anu 

r hospital stay ais pleasant as 
s a great deal to 
H. J. COKELY, 
Admiral, MC, USN, 
imanding Officer, 

U. S. Naval-Hospital 
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Wounded Vets Get Hawaiian Treat 




2,000 Celebrants 
Have Fun At Luau 


By RICH REEB 

A Hawaiian luau at .he Oak Knoll U.S. Nava 
Oakland yesterday afternoon for Viet Nam casualties from 
that hospital and Leiterman General Army hospital in San 
Francisco drew well over 2,000 persons including patients, their 
families and guests. 

Tables at the hospital picnic area were set up for the able- 
bodied, and a special area was reserved for those who came in 
wheelchairs and on gurneys. 

The celebration for the approximately 700 patients was 
the outgrowth of a request of Hawaiian members of the com- 
munity for suggestions about what they might do to help the 
wounded from Viet Nam. The luau grew from a small event 
originally planned for 75 persons but soon mushroomed far 
beyond the organizers’ expectations. 

The sparkplugs for the luau were Chuck Adams, a retired 
marine sergeant from Fremont; Mrs. Niki Hines, a clerk at 
Fremont municipal court; and Harlan Peterson, chairman of 
'the Hui Ho-Lo Ho-Lo, a Hawaiian club in Fremont. Together 
with'Capt. Gary Cooper, liaison officer at Oak Knoll, the group 
brought together food, refreshments and entertainment for those 
who attended. 


HAWAIIAN HOSPITALITY 


Moral!* Hugged By Abbie Sang, left, Niki Hines, of Fremont 


(Continued on Paie l.Col. S) 
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THERE'S SOMETHING TO BEING HOSPITALIZED AFTER ALL 
L/Cpl. Dick Iverson, Fort Collins, Colo., and twins Joan, left, and Jean Cunning, 17, of Oakland 


2,000 Celebrants 
Have Fun At Luau 



(Continued from Page 1) 

■-1 .• 

Adams, 46, who lives at 3166 Baylis St., Fremoi 
has assisted in bringing entertainment to the amput 
hospital fince last April when his nephew, Mike Ble< 

Lake City, was hit by a mortar In Viet Nam, bu't did' notUose 
his leg. He said his concern for the amputee first stiyretbhis 
interest. 

Mrs. Hines said about 4,500 pounds of food were ^flonvh-in 
-rota Hawaii Saturday, while over 50 dozen rose blossoms, for 
leis and decorations were donated by area florists. 

The Hawaiian group was in charge of food preparation' and 
service, and more than 100 cooks and waitresses donated their 
ime and services for the occasion. 

One of the amputees in attendance was Richard Jesse 
Moralis, 19, of Chicago, who was released from the hospital 
late in July after spending seven months there. He will be dis- 
charged from the Marines Wednesday and will stay at the home 
of Floyd Murray, a retired Marine, who lives at 42347 Green- 
briar Park Drive, Fremont, until he finds a job and a per- 
manent place to stay. 

His immediate hope is to be hired at the Naval Prosthetics 
Research Laboratory at Oak Knoll, where he would like to 
learn how to make artificial limbs. 

Moralis, who spent 11 months overseas, including 8% months 
in Viet Nam, was taken to Oak Knoll in February after he had 
the lower part of his right leg below the knee bjown off when 
he tripped a booby trap wire about six miles out of Da Nang on 
a jungle trail during a midnight patrol. He also lost the index 
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finger on his left hand. 

A corpsman who was with him lost both legs Both were 
picked up by helicopter within minuses and flown Jo the U.S. 
Naval Support Hospital in Da Nang for t WA weeks. 
From there they were taken to a hospital at Clarlf Air Force 
Base in the Philippines, then to Japan to pick up more. casualties, 
and finally to Alameda Naval Air Station, from where they 
were transported to Oak Knoill Hospital. 

* 

Moralis went into immediate surgery, and after six weeks 
was fitted with a fiberglass artificial leg with a sjftfchetic 
rubber foot, which allows no ankle movement, but does ’bend 
at the toes. He said it took him 3 or 4 days to get used to it. 

Also in attendance was Marine Pfc. Chris Lewis, 103 Action 
Court, Fremont, who also lost a leg in Viet Nam action. 

Entertainment was provided by 40 Hawaiian dancers and 
musicians, including the Il-Lima’s, who performed on a flatbed 
truck, converted to a portable stage. 


'Well Done' 

EDITOR: I wish to take 
this means of expressing our 
deep appreciation to the many 
firms and individuals,. in the 
Bay Area and Hawaii who 
gave food, beverages, flowers, 
entertainment, and many 
hours of? planning and hard 
work to make the luau held 
here Aug. 28 a tremendous 
successful vcfy 35 years in the 
Navy, I have never seen a 
jfiner example of teamwork 
'and warm-hearted community 
spirit than was shown on this 
happy occasion.*#!,. 

The roast pig,' the orchids, 
and the hula gmj^are gone, 
but the memoryW the luau 
will cheer our ifratients for 
months to come. The knowl- 
edge that residents of the 


community are awara. of their 
sacrifices and wish to help 
make their *bo§pital stay as 
pleasant as possible means a 
great deal to them. 

'Our heartfelt thanks and a 
traditional Navy “Well Done” 
to all concerned. , l J 

H. J. COKELY, 
Rear Admiral, ML USN, 
Commanding Officer, 
U.S. Naval Hospital, 
Oakland. 

. 


Luau at Oakland 


Editor, the Star-Bulletin: 1 wish to 
take this means of expressing our de p 
appreciation to the many firms and in- 
dividuals in the Bay Area and Hawaii 
who gave food, beverages, flowers, en- 
tertainment, and many hour, of p an- 
ning and hard work to make the luau 
held here last Sunday a tremendous 
success. In my 35 years in the Navy I 
have never seen a finer example 
teamwork and warm-hearted commu- 
nity spirit than was shown on this hap- 
py occasion. . .. 

The roast pig, the orchids, and the 
hula girls are gone, but the memory f 
the luau will cheer our patients for 
months to come. The knowledge that 
residents of the community are aware 
of their sacrifices and wish to help 
make their hospital stay as pleasant as 
possible means a great deal to tiiem. 

Our heartfelt thanks and a tradition- 
al Navy “Well Done” to all concerned, 
ai ivavy wcu R. J. COKELY 

Rear Admiral, MC, USN 
Commanding Officer 
U.S. Naval hospital 
Oakland, California 
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HARLAN PETERMAN 


Viet Nam Vets 
Delighted by 
'Largest' Luau 

Thanks to a large extent to 
the efforts of Harlan V. Peter- 
man of the Public Works Dept.'s 
Transportation Division, more 
than 700 patients at the Oak- 
land Naval Hospital enjoyed on 
Sunday, Aug. 28, what was un- 
doubtedly the largest Hawaiian 
luau ever given in the Bay Area. 

The patients, some of whom 
were brought over to Oak Knoll 
from the Army Letlerman Hos- 
pital at the Presidio in San Fran- 
cisco, were mostly casualties of 
combat in Viet Nam. With their 
families and other guests, the 
audience numbered more than 
2 , 000 . 

In final preparations. Peter- 
man and others worked most of 
Friday night, throughout Satur- 
day until 4 a.m. Sunday, and 
then during the day. There had 
been many additional hours of 
earlier preparation, but the ef- 
fort was worth it to all hands. 
TREMENDOUS TREAT 

“When you see some of those 
boys and know they’re in pain 
but they have a big smile on 
their faces, then you can feel 
good,” Peterman said, remark- 
ing that most of the patients 
seemed between 18 and 22 years 
old. 

Peterman is president of the 
Hui-o-Holo-Holo Club which 
took the lead among local groups 
preparing the luau. The club in- 
cludes former Hawaiian resi- 
dents. Mrs. Peterman (Emma) 
was born in the Islands. Her 
husband hails from Granite 
Falls', Minn., but he got to know 
Hawaii well from his military 
and civilian government service 
there during and after World 
War II. 

DAUGHTERS DANCED 

He and his wife, who live at 
(Continued on page 3) 
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BIG HELLO FROM HILO 


Edith Kanakaole of Hilo, Hawaii, is the center of attention in this 
happy, group at the Oak Knoll luau. From left: Lance Corporal 
Don J. Bush, USMC; Hospitalman Frank N. Sheridan, USN; Lieu- 
tenant (jg) Carolyn Mellon, USN; Private First Class Jerry Olives, 
USA. Edith, who happened to be visiting in this area, joyously 
joined other entertainers to make an unforgettable day for the 
hospital patients. (This photo and the one below are by Marine 
Sergeant A. O. Flagg.) 



SOMEBODY CARES 


"Naughty Abbie" (circled), who flew from Hawaii to entertain, 
presents flower leis to these wounded Marine veterans: Private 
First Class Kenneth Wilkerson and Lance Corporal John Schnars. 
Behind Wilkerson is Mrs. Joan Brenners, mother of a soldier in 
Viet Nam. Some of the patients were amputees. Their beds or 
wheelchairs in the brightly colorful scene were a reminder of 
American responsibilities in Viet Nam. 
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Tea f 


Tee n-age volunteers from 
Eastbay Red Cross chapters 
were feted at a tea at Oak- 
land Naval Hospital Officers 

Club. 

The 43 boys,and’ l girls from 
Alameda, Oakland and Berke- 
ley chapters donated a total 
of 650 hours, seryice at 
hospital this sum 
Volunteers and their 
were welcomed by Marian 
Conklin, Red Cross field di- 
rector at the hospital; Rear 


nBKpiwr* co 

and 


Smith, chietHf’the nuisitfg 

.service. r iWW ' 

Volunteers from Alameda 
were .JjiiiMAiMttft. ~ Cindy 


m 'Sherry Walter, 
in. Brian McDonald (arid. 
’PCK- 

eley: Sue Loftes- 

>onna Mann, Andrea 


.mdec IteHftb: \<v 

line 'Tucker, Ellen 
er Yue and Anna 


ara 


rorv- Fe 

lay nes, ' 
i n, Vakn a Little 
S3n ^ 

Candy .'flWtardson. Mary** 
Rush, Saffy Stang, Carmetcia 20- FI 


land volunteers weu 
Linda Beasley, Margie Frag 
Jane Freitas. Audrey Hi] 
Debby. Joseph, Mary O’C 
n e 1 f fiifaffi O’Keefe, Joan 
KandoBjO, MaBreen Sirhall, 
Michele Thompson, Donna Ti- 
tus, TWesaTCBin, BettyTur- 
ner, June’Wiilis.Mike Bkkley 
. 8, 1 966 and Larry Salvador. 




Peterman Helps 
Stage Great Luau 

(Continued from page 1) ful shirts. A large number of 


42572 Fontainebleau Park Lane, 
Fremont, have two daughters. 
Emma Jane, now a week short 
of her 20th birthday, was born 
in Hawaii. Shirley is 13. Both 
girls danced hulas at the luau. 

Peterman gives especial cred- 
it to Captain Gary J. Cooper, 
Marine Corps liaison officer at 
Oak Knoll, for coordinating the 
deliveries of the many dona- 
tions for the big parly. 

An essential of a luau — a 
Hawaiian feast — is pork, and 
five pigs were on the menu, 
roasted outdoors in the Hawaiian 
way. A 375-pound hog, given by 
Leisure World of Los Angeles, 
was brought up by Flying Tiger 
Airlines. The Alameda County 
Board of Supervisors furnished 
three other pigs. The fifth came 
from a private concern. 

In addition to the kalua pig, 
there were chicken and long 
rice, baked aku, lomi lomi sal- 
mon, opihi, cake, and beverages. 

FRESH FROM ISLANDS 

Through the courtesy of the 
Hawaii National Guard and the 
Commander in Chief, Pacific 
Fleet, 4,500 pounds of the Ha- 
waiian food, including fresh 
pineapples and poi, were flown 
in from the island, along with 
4,000 orchids. 

Mayfair Markets furnished 100 
frying chickens; Falstaff and 
Lucky Lager contributed 30 kegs 
of beer; Del Monte, Pepsi-Cola, 
and Shasta gave soft drinks. 
Trader Vic’s sent 500 pottery 
drinking cups in the form of 
coconuts. A San Francisco de- 
partment store gave 1,500 color- 


other local firms, as well as 
private individuals, made dona- 
tions of various kinds. 

Peterman and Captain Cooper 
obtained the services of 115 girls 
to act as waitresses, and 35 vol- 
unteer cooks. More than 40 per- 
sons — mostly from this area — 
put on shows from 1:30 to 6 p.m. 
Among them was the entertainer 
Abbie Sang, known as "Naughty 
Abbie," who flew in from 
Hawaii for the occasion. 

Not all the patients could be 
moved outdoors, but all were 
given flower leis. Needless to 
say, the enthusiasm was general 
and intense. 

EARLY BOOSTER 

Peterman became a booster of 
Hawaii when he was stationed 
in Honolulu during Warld War 
II. As an Army Air Corps staff 
sergeant he was flight engineer 
on a transport plane that took 
troops, mail, and food through- 
out the Pacific. Discharged in 
1945 after three years of service, 
he worked for a Naval Air Sta- 
tion until it was disestablished 
in 1947, and then for a Marine 
Corps Air Station that closed 
down in 1949. He then came to 
Oakland and now has 24 years of 
federal service in all. 

He is experienced in staging 
luaus — he helped put one on 
in Santa Clara three years ago. 
In 1964 he organized a tour of 
Hawaii. All his past experience, 
it now seems, was a preparation 
for giving an unforgettable day 
of pleasure to young men who 
had gone through so much in 
Viet Nam on behalf of the Free 
World. 


SAN SR^NCISCO 



riplets 
In East Bay 



The wife of a <fi» 
s yr g c a n t yesterdal 
h l r t h to triplets, hnc 
mothdj^.twb' bovs arid j 

are -in ’good comfit^fi.j 
land -Naval Ilospi^j 
iBcetf/V. - M 
.Sefg<r3ftti Ch*rle% 
nold; 37, ‘the father, was 1 
home yesterday, takia 
of the couple’s oth^ 
c: iMren./Arnold and 
Mary n$en. live , t 
hSanta Rosa circle', Alairieda 
fhe triplets, were dediveised 
between 3:31 andsi 
yesterday, a hospfts 
man said. HiH 
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A Faster Step 

/ While Marine S' 
was on a search-; 

Hue this sprit 

other soldier, 

blasted (Mens -ftF" pfjlets ini 
right leg. ‘Wifliii.rbG'x' flic leg; 
amputated 
always c 
tees: Bui 
short liogpl 
other war; 
in Ocean 
op his new- pin 
, v 'Just as dr 
now takes ’ . 
their first Talt'e; 

4' 



isicle. 


ibe, 31 
trol' nea 
•eld by an- 

fired and 
Into' Uribe’s 
; had to 

|p. The battlefield has 

terrible price in ampn- 
I —after a dramatical! 
b\ the standards of 
^walked into his home 
^N^liniping only slightl) 

tin brief time it 
M'S to mapggi- 
The maimed of 



World War II 
their hospital 
Vietnam cetera; 
bed almosjr 6' 
“instant limb; 



Golbranson: Pitiles- pushing- *- 

Ibhh 

Korea languished on 
s h i weeks; today 
are climbing out of 
ight with the help of 
|”the advent of these 
|temporary .altnnimun legs js one ol the 
most significant developments in pros- 
thetics since the British put moving 
parts into artificial liiVibs 150 years ago 
Mobility: “The whole idea is to get 
the patient goUjg as soon a,s possible." 
says Dr. Frank L. Golbranson, the cap- 
tain who directs the Prosthetics Re- 
search Laboratory attached to the Oak 
Knoll Naval Hospital in Oakland. Cali! 
“You don’t \yrmt to let him he there and 
feel sorry for himseli. The longer he lies 
in bed the weaker he gets.” 

The proeedtiiWit Oakland— which Spe- 
cializes in leg amgutees-is radically; fast 
The stump is padded with fine si lknmG 
gauze, a cotton sobk, padding r ami an 
clastic cloth soaked with plaster of I’u-s 
as soon us the patient’s' leg is amputated 
Them the mstaLrtJimJy f gi ^aluminum p 1 
with a shoe oil one eric and three < \ , 

on the other, is fitted. Twenty-Lnii 

Newsweek 


suspended from the ceiling; wink 
pulls himsglf alomz on h.im!-le\el 
ailed bars. Dmirm the several weeks 
the amputee is learning, to walk cqiu-. 
petently on an artificial i limb, tech-,, 
nicians in the lab begin to mold the 
permanent plastic leg be will wear 
when the stump shrinks to normal size. 

Toothache: Golbranson, who bor- 
rowed the instant-limb technique from 
Dr. Mari.m Weiss, a Polish surgeon, in 
1963, was nervous about using it at first. 
“The idea ol walking on the freshly op- 
erated stump was a little frightening,” 


tly, but Golbra nson 
is important 
understand it 

", , 

drives them hard, 
the amputees drive one another even 
harder with gibes, challenges and sim- 
ply bv 1 example. “I met this Negro offi- 
eifebere. He, got hit, too, but he could 
do even thing,” says David Munro, a 
22-year-old marine from Detroit who 
lost both legs when lie stepped on a 
land mine near Da Nang. “And there 
was a little baby ,i who had a deformed 
leg; he could do everything. So you de- 
cide you're goingfto do everything you 
can, too, and you do it. 

For r some amputees “everything” 
means almost complete rehabilitation. 




he says. “We thought the patient' might 
scream with pain. But he didn’t. Most of 
the lellows since have told us it feels 
like a toothache.” 

The physical anguish of Amputation 
and learning to walk with an artificial 
leg is perhaps minor compared with the 
psychological torment of losing a limb. 
To keep the amputees from indulging in 
self-pity, Golbranson works them hard 
and discourages them from leaving the 
lab for liberty before they are reach to 
go home for good. “Everybody heaps 
them with sympathy and they become 
barroom' heroes,” he complains. "This is' 
why so many become alcoholics. 

Not all of Oak Knoll’s patients are leg 
amputees. Navy Comdr. Wynn Foster 
had to (have his right arm amputated 
just-i below the shoulder when anti-air- 
craft fire shattered the cockpit ol his 
A-4 Skvhawk jet during a raid o n the 
Vinh Oil-storage area i* North Vietnam 
last month. Foster's wife wimted'ithe 
stump concealed when the ’V-hfildren 

August 29, 196 6 o" 


Amputees: Instant limb t right) 
and pacing lead to plasjic lejfi 


but instant limbs haven't solved all the 
problems of those who lose legs An 
average than who loses one leg 6 or 
7 inches below the knee inav be onlv 
slightly disabled,- but one who loses both 
legs well above the knee will suffer^ al- 
most complete disability. 

Lw ii mi. most ol those men who have 
been dramati^allt*dlisabled. are rehabili- 
tated psychologically;' Uribe, who nevei 
went beyond the ! sixth grade before 
entering the Marine’s; is now anxious to 
continue his education': on through col 
lege. "Main of these men. says Gol 
brftflVont ’“■letivo with more motivation 
than thcy^ri‘rnTtcTn^We r, *®' 
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A Physician's View 

of medical activities in 

VIET NAM 


Annual ACCMA Meeting asj 
guests of the medical 
staff of OAK KNOLL Naval' 
Hospital 

Rear Adm. H. J. Cokely, MC, Comm 

September 19 


Scientific Program 
6:30 p.m.;/S 

iW 

Cocktails — 7:^0 
Prime Rib Dinner 
($5.00)1 
3 p.m. * • 
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DENTAL ASSISTANT TRAINING PROGRAM 
FOR THE ECONOMICALLY 
DISADVANTAGED 

The Dental Assistant Training Program at the 
U.S. Naval Hospital, Oakland, California, in con- 
junction with the Title V Work Experience Program 
(Economic Opportunity Act), has been a great suc- 
cess. The dental technician shortage has been 
intensified by the Vietnam conflict and has forced 
the staffing level of technicians to an unrealistic low 
level. To augment the dental assistants selected, 
trainees were chosen from the Title V Work Experi- 
ence Program. At this time, all of the trainees have 
completed over three months of on-the-job training 
which consists of chairside assistance to the dental 
officer, formal lectures, and demonstrations. It is an- 
ticipated that after a year of training, these girls will 
seek and find positions in local civilian dental 
offices. 

This program is very gratifying in that it affords 
constant chairside assistance to naval dental officers 
during the training period. While this Navy need is 
being fulfilled, it is also greatly contributing to the 
Title V Work Experience Program. 

Other dental facilities of the U.S. Navy are also 
active in this same program. 
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ical society committees and under their 
guidance. The first physicians to be re- 
viewed have been requested to call CPS 
to pick up the claims. 

The following reports were heard : 

Mr. Howard Hassard has resigned his po- 
sition as Executive Director of the Califor- 
nia Medical Association but will continue 
in this capacity until a replacement is se- 
cured. The office of Mr. K. L. Hamman has 
been employed to assist the CMA Execu- 
tive Committee in finding a successor to 
Mr. Hassard. 

The European Charter Trip scheduled for 
Spring 1967 has been cancelled and no 
firm arrangements for any future charter 
flights sponsored by the Association have 
been made. 

Several complaints have been received 
from the membership regarding the in- 
crease in CMA and AMA dues. Dues have 
been received from 1,274 members, and 
562 physicians have paid California Pub- 
lic Health League dues. 

Doctor Dexter Richards and Mr. William 
Scheuber attended a meeting of the North- 
ern California Group Malpractice Pro- 
gram Policy Committee in San Francisco 
on January 11th. The committee voted to 
postpone for one year an indicated pre- 
mium rate increase applicable chiefly to 
the surgical specialties. Doctor Richards 
was named chairman of the Northern Cali- 
fornia Policy Committee. 

A sub-committee composed of six members 
of the ACCMA Malpractice Committee met 
January 11th to formulate plans for analyz- 
ing malpractice cases experienced in Ala- 
meda and Contra Costa counties during the 
past 10 years. Meetings of this sub-commit- 
tee will continue, and may entail the ex- 
penditure of funds. 

The Executive Committee met on Decem- 
ber 14th with Doctors Edward Duffie, John 
Knowles, and Doctor Edward S. Rogers of 
the University of California to discuss the 
physicians’ role in the planning of a pro- 
posed medical school in the East Bay. A 


meeting is scheduled for February 3rd with 
Chancellor Roger Heyns of UC, hospital 
representatives and the ACCMA Executive 
Committee. Doctor William Donald re- 
quested that when a committee is appointed 
to study the proposed medical school, rep- 
resentatives from the Berkeley and Medical 
Hill hospitals be included on the commit- 
tee. Doctor Donald was invited to attend 
the meeting on February 3rd. 

Dr. Charles Webster w T as present to discuss 
a recent meeting of the ACCMA Hospital 
Planning Committee, where discussion w r as 
held regarding the development of a ma- 
ternal-infant center in the East Bay. Meet- 
ings have been held with hospital adminis- 
trators, pediatricians and gynecologists 
concerning the possibility of such a center. 

A letter was reviewed which had been sent 
to doctors in Oakland and Alameda from 
the Alameda County TB & Health Associa- 
tion regarding a tine test to be adminis- 
tered to approximately 1,700 first and 
eighth grade children. Doctor James Mal- 
colm, Alameda County Health Officer, 
stated that the Health Department was not 
asked to participate in the program. The 
Council voted to refer the matter to the 
Public Health Committee for review', to 
confer w T ith the Alameda County Health 
Department concerning the validity of such 
procedures, and to convey its recommenda- 
tions if any to the appropriate agency. 


ALAMEDA GYNECOLOGICAL SOCIETY 

VIRGINIA APGAR, MD 

Director, Division of Congenital 
Malformations, The National Foundation 
will speak on 

EARLY DIAGNOSIS OF 
CONGENITAL ANOMALIES 

Wednesday, 22 March 1967 
Oak Knoll Naval Hospital 
Commissioned Officers' Mess 

Cocktails 6:30 p.m. — Dinner 7:15 p.m. 

Make reservations by March 8 
Remit $7.50 to 

JAMES WILSON, MD, SECRETARY 

2467 Grove Way, Hayward 
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Blood Bank of the ACCMA 
Reports to the Membership 


The Board of Directors met three times 
during 1966. 

On January 13, 1966, the Board reviewed 
the operations of the Blood Bank and 
elected the following officers: 

J. Brandon Bassett, MD President 

Frederick W. Ackerman, MD 

Vice President 

Stanley R. Truman, MD 

Secretary -Treasurer 

At its second meeting on March 31, the 
Board reviewed the finances of the Blood 
Bank and the operations of the Computer 
Inventory Control System. At this meeting 
it authorized entering into a Memorandum 
of Agreement with the American National 
Red Cross for collection of blood for de- 
fense purposes from students and members 
of various civic organizations. 

The Board at its third meeting on August 
26 amended the pension plan to bring it 
into conformity with the Association’s 
plan and to incorporate amendments to the 
plan as ordered by the Internal Revenue 
Service. 

In June a lay group in Hayward formed a 
committee to promote a blood bank to 
serve all of Southern Alameda County. It 
was the contention of this group that the 
services of the ACCMA Blood Bank were 
inadequate and did not conveniently meet 
the blood needs of the people of that area; 
that the mobile drawings at the Ashland 
School (located on the North boundary of 
Hayward) and at the Thornton School in 
Fremont should be changed both as to lo- 
cation and as to hours. The complaint was 
resolved by scheduling a monthly mobile 
drawing at the Weekes Park Community 
Center in Hayward. The first drawing at 
this location w'as held on Tuesday, Janu- 
ary 10, 1967. 


J. BRANDON BASSETT, MD 
President 

In September the Blood Bank entered into 
a contract with the Permanente Medical 
Group to supply all the blood needs of the 
Kaiser hospitals in Oakland and Hayward. 
It is estimated that these two hospitals will 
use 5,000 units of whole blood per year. 
The Blood Bank was able to assume the 
responsibility of providing this blood with- 
out having to increase its facilities or staff. 
On March 4th the Blood Bank conducted at 
Herrick Hospital a workshop participated 
in by 24 technologists and 4 trainees from 
22 hospitals in Alameda and Contra Costa 
counties. Lectures w'ere given by Doctors 
Leonard Ortega, Justin Dorgeloh and John 
Carney. The equipment used for the work- 
shop w as provided by the California Blood 
Bank System. A similar workshop is 
planned during 1967. 

During the year the Blood Bank experi- 
enced two periods of inadequate blood in- 
ventory. One occurred during the influenza 
epidemic in the spring of 1966; the other 
in August and September. During the peri- 
ods of shortages the Computer Inventory 
Control System was of inestimable value in 
assisting us in distributing the available 
blood to locations of greatest need. Similar 
shortages occurred throughout the United 
States during the same periods in which 
our inventory was low. 

During the year the American National 
Red Cross in Los Angeles and Orange 
counties and the Sacramento Medical 
Foundation Blood Bank installed a Com- 
puter Inventory Control System similar to 
ours. 

At our request the Crocker-Citizens Na- 
tional Bank mailed with its November. 
1966, statements 41.000 Blood Bank bro- 
chures titled “Supply, Demand and Human 
Life.” The pamphlet was designed to in- 
crease response from prospective donors. 
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with Dr. Bernard Lown in establishing the Samuel 
A. Levine Cardiac Center at Peter Bent Brigham 
Hospital in Boston. Many instructors from other 
services contributed their time and the cardiologists, 
in particular, spent many hours assisting with ECG 
pattern recognition drill. 

The enthusiasm of the students and commitment 
of the instructors resulted in a highly successful and 
rewarding workshop. It will be repeated 14-19 No- 
vember to augment the present ICCU staff. 
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NURSE CORPS SECTION 


INTENSIVE CORONARY CARE WORKSHOP 

LCDR Ruth G. Pampush NC USN, Educational 
Coordinator , Nursing Service, Oak Knoll Naval 
Hospital. 

An intensive coronary care workshop for nursing 
service has been established at this hospital under 
the supervision of CAPT Henry A. Sparks, Chief of 
Medicine for the purpose of instructing staff in the 
performance of duties in the intensive coronary care 
unit which is now functioning at Oak Knoll. 

The purposes of the coronary care unit are to im- 
prove the medical and nursing care of the patients 
with recent or suspected myocardial infarction and 
to decrease the number of resultant deaths, to bring 
medical and nursing practice to a level where it uti- 
lizes the knowledge gained from research, and to 
help fulfill our obligation to the American people 
who have donated millions of dollars to hear re- 
search and who have been taxed for millions more. 

The concept of the coronary care unit is therefore 
a natural product of current needs and current capa- 
bilities. The unit is a separate area within the hospi- 
tal specifically equipped and staffed to meet the total 
anticipated needs of the patient with myocardial in- 
farction. Constant, intensive surveillance is provid- 
ed, and emergency treatment can be instituted with- 
out delay. Although the facility is equipped to 
monitor electrocardiograms and other vital signs as 
indicated, no degree of electronic excellence can re- 
place the nurse and physician.' 

Because she is the one who is with the patient for 
twenty-four hours a day, the nurse specialist is the 
most vital element in the whole concept of intensive 
coronary care. She offers excellence in intensive 
nursing procedures through her familiarity with the 
particular physical and emotional needs of the coro- 


1. “Training Technics for the Coronary Care Unit,” Second 
Bethesda Conference of American College of Cardiology, Dec 11, 
12, 1965, Washington, D.C., Amer J Cardiol, May 1966, p 739. 


nary patient and through her training in the recogni- 
tion and emergency management of complications. 2 

The present workshop together with a continuous 
teaching program for constant retraining of intensive 
coronary care personnel has been developed to 
produce the nurse specialists who will work in the 
unit. 

Objectives of the workshop are: to gain knowl- 
edge and understanding of cardiac function, cardiac 
disease, diagnostic measures used in detecting car- 
diac disease, cardiac drugs, electronic machines, 
comprehensive nursing of cardiac disease patients, 
the nurses' role as teacher; and the development of 
special skills used in the intensive coronary care 
unit. The special skills include observation skills, 
ECG interpretation — identification of patient prob- 
lems as evidenced in the ECG tracing, proper use of 
technical nursing skills, proper use of communica- 
tion skills, proper use of medical-scientific vocabu- 
lary, and patient teaching. 

Course content includes the following: purposes, 
aims & objectives, statistics, anatomy of cardiac cir- 
culation, pathology of myocardial infarction, en- 
zymes involved in myocardial infarction and its de- 
tection, clinical picture of the patient with a 
myocardial infarction, coronary precautions, moni- 
tor units — use, function, hazards, ECG apparatus 
and function, practice using ECG, monitors, princi- 
ples of ECG pattern recognition, normal readings, 
arrhythmias, cardiac drugs, cardiac resuscitation, 
demonstration and practice of defibrillation in the 
dog lab, airways, respirators, tracheal toilet, meta- 
bolic factors in cardiac arrest, pacemakers, shock, 
and the unit drill of precise roles in cardiac arrest. 

The workshop was developed by CDR W. S. 
Myers MC USN, Assistant Chief of Medicine and 
Cardiologist, LT Gerald A. Wolff MC USN, Cardiol- 
ogist, and LCDR Ruth G. Pampush NC USN, 
Nursing Educational Coordinator at Oak Knoll, 
under the direction of LT Wolff who had worked 


2. Ibid. 
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12TH DENTAL COMPANY MAKES FIELD EXERCISE 
“PAY OFF” FOR CHILDREN 


The 12th Force Dental Company, 2d Marine Air- 
craft Wing, Cherry Point, N.C., CAPT L. Young 
DC USN commanding, executed an annual field 
training exercise which accomplished two additional 
commendable values. To accommodate these special 
purposes, the field exercise was established adjacent 
to the station’s main baseball diamond, vice the 
usual remote site. In three platoons, 1 1 dental of- 
ficers and 17 dental technicians established a field 
complex of three GP and two CP tents for the period 
12-19 August, 1966, for the primary purposes of 
training newly assigned personnel in mount-out pro- 
cedures and testing field equipment and procedures. 


After the Oral Surgery, the Prosthodontic and the 
Clinic Platoon had completed their field exercise, 
all hands turned to for four days and provided three- 
agent stannous fluoride preventive dentistry treat- 
ment and oral hygiene instruction to 1430 school 
aged dependent children of military personnel at- 
tached to units at Marine Corps Air Station, Cherry 
Point. This accomplishment is especially impressive 
in that the conventional rubber cup prophylaxis was 
included. During this exercise, the 12th Dental 
Company also celebrated the 54th anniversary of the 
Naval Dental Corps. To the officers and men of the 
12th Dental Company, a hearty “Well Done.” 


NURSE CORPS SECTION 

INTENSIVE CORONARY CARE WORKSHOP 


LCDR Ruth Pampush NC USN, Educational Coordinator, Nursing Service, 
Oak Knoll Naval Hospital. 


An intensive coronary care workshop for nursing 
service has been established at this hospital under 
the supervision of CAPT Henry A. Sparks, Chief of 
Medicine for the purpose of instructing staff in the 
performance of duties in the intensive coronary care 
unit which is now functioning at Oak Knoll. 

The purposes of the coronary care unit are to im- 
prove the medical and nursing care of the patients 
with recent or suspected myocardial infarction and 
to decrease the number of resultant deaths, to bring 
medical and nursing practice to a level where it 
utilizes the knowledge gained from research, and to 
help fulfill our obligation to the American people 
who have donated millions of dollars to hear re- 
search and who have been taxed for millions more. 

The concept of the coronary care unit is therefore 
a natural product of current needs and current capa- 
bilities. The unit is a separate area within the hos- 
pital specifically equipped and staffed to meet the 
total anticipated needs of the patient with myocar- 
dial infarction. Constant, intensive surveillance is 
provided, and emergency treatment can be instituted 


without delay. Although the facility is equipped to 
monitor electrocardiograms and other vital signs as 
indicated, no degree of electronic excellence can re- 
place the nurse and physician. 1 

Because she is the one who is with the patient for 
twenty-four hours a day, the nurse specialist is the 
most vital element in the whole concept of intensive 
coronary care. She offers excellence in intensive 
nursing procedures through her familiarity with the 
particular physical and emotional needs of the coro- 
nary patient and through her training in the recog- 
nition and emergency management of complications. 2 

The present workshop together with a continuous 
teaching program for constant retraining of intensive 
coronary care personnel has been developed to pro- 
duce the nurse specialists who will work in the unit. 

Objectives of the workshop are : to gain knowledge 
and understanding of cardiac function, cardiac dis- 
ease, diagnostic measures used in detecting cardiac 

I. “Training Technics for the Coronary Care Unit,” Second 
Bethesda Conference of American College of Cardiology, Dec. 11, 12, 
1965, Washington, D. C., American Journal of Cardiology, May 1966, 
p. 739. 

2. Ibid. 
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ONE EACH -- Representing the Marine Corps, Navy, Navy Nurse 
Corps, Army and Hawaii, is this happy group who attended the largest 
Hawaiian Luau held in the San Francisco Bay Area. Scene of the 
LuauwastheU. S. Naval Hospital, Oakland, Calif. Pictured are: 
(from left to right) LCpI. Don J. Bush, USMC; Hospitalman Frank 
N. Sheridarv USN; Lt. (jg) Carolyn Mellorv USN; Pfc. Jerry Olives, 
USA; and Edith Kanakaole of Hilo, Hawaii. 


Vietnam Casualties 



Wli&Said Three Va Crowd 


Marine Sgt. Charles W. Arnold and his wife, Mary 
Helen,: took their triplets homd to Alameda -from 
Oakland Naval Hospital yesterday. The babies, two 
boys and a girl were born Aug. 31 and are named 


in order of their arrival, Rodney Eli (L), Jerome Ed- 
ward and Mary Alma. The infants are the fifth set 
of trivets born at the Naval Hospital in its-JM^fear 

history. 


— Examli 





m NAVY TIMES (Weekend) 



•: Marine S/Sgt. Charles W. Arnold of Alameda looks as if he's gotten 
| over the surprise that his wife, Mary, gave him last Aug. 31, with the 
birth of triplets. The infants, Rodney, Jerome and Mary .‘(from ,left), : 
i were taken home- to 2104 Santa Rosa Circle yesterday to join the other 
Y four Arnold children, Carolyn, Mollie, Randolph and Joseph, who 
jjri age from 18 years to 14 months. The triplets were born at Oa 
Ifel Hospital. 


Luau Mushrooms Into 
' High on Hog / Feast 






SAN FRANCISCO— What start- 
ed as a party for 75 hospital pa- 
tients— grew to be the largest 
Hawaiian Luau ever held in the 
San Francisco Bay Area. 

More than 700 wounded Marines 
and sailors from the Naval Hospi- 
tal, Oakland, and their guests, were 
treated to hospitality — Hawaiian 
style — at the hospital’s picnic 
grounds. 

The luau. with all the trim- 
mings, was the idea of a small 
group of Bay Area residents who 
said, “they wanted to do some- 
thing” for the Navy and Marine 
Corps patients at the hospital 
now recuperating from wounds 
received in Vietnam. 

Word of the planned luau quick- 
ly spread and before anyone could 
say “Holy Luau” the whole San 
Francisco Bay Area was “cranked 
in.” 

Suddenly the hospital’s Marine 
Corps liaison officer, Capt. Gary 
J. Cooper, was being swamped 
with individual offers of food, 
drink, and entertainment. 

Rising to the occasion and de- 
termined to provide the wounded 
patients with the best of every- 
thing, local merchants joined in 
and volunteered their commodi- 
ties and services. 

“The response was spontaneous 
and truly overwhelming,” said 
Cooper. “There wasn’t one item we 
were lacking,” he continued. 

* * * 

TO MAKE the luau complete the 
Marines extended an invitation to 
attend the luau to combat casual- 
ties of the Army’s Letterman Gen 
eral Hospital in San Francisco 
Hawaiian social clubs in the Bay 
area came forth with 40 enter- 
tainers complete with leis and 
grass skirts. 

Somehow word of the spectac- 
ular luau spread to the Los An 
geles area. The result was one 
375-pound hog donr.ted courtesy 
of the Leisure World Foundation 


of Los Angeles. The problem of 
how to transport him was solved 
when the Flying Tiger Line 
agreed to fly the “porker” to San 
Francisco. A local packing house 
prepared the hog. nicknamed 
“Hody,” to complete the process. 

Among the foodstuffs and items 
donated were: 

• 30 kegs of beer — courtesy of 
Falstaff and Lucky Lager. 

• 100 frying chickens — courtesy 
of Mayfair Markets. 

• 4000 orchids, pineapples, poi 
and other island favorites — cour- 
tesy of the Hawaiian National 
Guard and Commander in Chief, 
Pacific Fleet. 


Treated To A Luau 

SAN FRANCISCO — What started as a party for 75 
hospital patients grew to be the largest Hawaiian Luau 
ever held in the San Francisco Bay Area. 

More than 700 wounded Marines and sailors from the 
U. S. Naval Hospital, Oakland, Calif., and their 
guests, were treated to hospitality, Hawaiian style, at 

the Naval Hospital's pic- 
nic grounds Sunday, Aug. 
28. 

The luau, with all the 
trimmings was the idea of 
a small group of Bay Area 
residents who said, "they 
wanted to do something" 
for ihe patients at the hos- 
pital now recuperating from 
wounds received in Viet- 
nam. 

Wcrd of the planned luau 
quickly spread and before 
anyone could say "Holy 
Luau" the whole San Fran- 
cisco Bey Area was ‘fcrank- 
ed in." 

Suddenly, the hospital's 
Marine Corps Liaison Off- 
icer, Capt. Gary J. Coop- 
er, was being swamped 
with offers of food, drink 
and entertainment. 

Rising to the occasion 
and determined to provide 
the wounded patients with 
the best of everything, 
local merchants joined in 
and volunteered their com- 
modities and services. 

To make the luau com- 
plete the Marines extend- 
ed an hvitation to combat 
casualties of the Army's 
letterman General Hospit- 
al in San Francisco. 

Hawaiian social clubs in 
the Bay area came forth 
with 40 professional and. 
amateur entert ajpe rs com- 
plete with leis and grass 
skirts. 

Somehow word of the 
spectacular luau spread to 
the Los Angeles area. The 
result was one 375 pound 
hog donated by the Lei- 
sure World Foundation. The 
problem of how to trans- 
port him was solved when 
Ihe Flying Tiger Lin^ Inc., 
agreed to fly the "porker" 
to San Francisco. 
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Three a Crowd? 

OAKLAND, Calif. — Marine 
Sgt. Charles W. Arnold and his 
wife brought a surprise package 
home to their four children. It 
was a set of triplets born to 
Mrs. Arnold at the Oakland 
Naval Hospital — two boys and 
a girl. 

The babies, Rodney Eli, Je- 
rome Edward and Mary Alma 
are the fifth set of triplets born 
at this hospital in its 24-year 
history. According to statistics, 
triplets occur only once in 
about 7800 births. 

The four other Arnold chil- 
dren range from 14 months to 
18 years. The sergeant is at- 
tached to the carrier Coral Sea, 
but was given temporary shore 
duty to help with his sudden 
increase in family. 
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HOSPITAL SERENADE— The Fleet Marine Force Pa- 
cific Drum and Bugle Corps sounds off for patients 
and staff at the Oakland Naval Hospital. The world- 
famed musical group, stationed in Hawaii, has per- 
formed for heads of state. Marine and Navy pa- 


tients, many of them Viet Nam casualties, turned 
out in wheel chairs and on crutches to hear the 
music, directed by drum major Gunnery Sgt. D. B. 
Farmer (left), in the hospital's Gendreau Circle. 
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'Volunteens’ 
Honored by 


Oak Knoll 

Forty - three Eastbay “Vol- 
unteens” from Red Cross 
Chapters in Alameda, Berke- 
ley, and Oakland Red Cross 
chapters who gave a total of 
650 hours’ service at Oakland 
Naval Hospital during the 
summer months were honored 
at a tea at the hospital Offi- 
cers’ Club. 

Mrs. Marian Conklin, Red 
Cross field director at Oak 
Knoll, welcomed the young vol- 
unteer workers and their 
their guests. Rear Adinirs! 
Harold J. Cokely, the hospi- 
tal’s commanding officer, and 
Commander M a r c e 1 1 a E. 
Smith, chief of the nursing 
service, were there to deliver 
their thanks and a “well done.” 

The teen - age boys and girls 
worked in the pediatric ward, 
central sterilizing room, im- 
munization clinic, occupation- 
al therapy, chart room, and li- 
baries, helping with a wide 
variety of tasks that do not 
require technical skill yet 
must be done to keep the hos- 
pital running smoothly. 

They also assisted with ward 
recreation activities and Red 
Cross personal service such as 
shopping for patients. 

Volunteens from the Berke- 
ley Red Cross Chapter were 
Sue Loftesness, Donna Mann, 
Andrea Mayer, Randee Ren- 
fro, Nora Rios, Christine Tuck- 
er, Ellen Tucker, Esther Yue, 
and Anna Yu. 
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Setting of Initial Precast Wall Panel Construction Progresses 


The first precast concrete wall panel being set in place at the second 
floor level of the new 650-bed Naval Hospital being constructed under 
NAVFAC Contract NBy-61304 at USNH Oakland. Pigment has been 
added to the concrete to give these panels a buff color. Panels at eye- 
level, such as this one, receive a one-inch topping of colored exposed 
aggregate for a pleasing appearance. WESTDIV personnel at the left of 
the photo, left to right, are LCDR J. A. Wright, ROICC; D. G. Brown, 
Structural Inspector; E. G. Mattoon, Chief Inspector. 


Photo shows construction progress on the new 650-bed Naval Hospital 
being built under the cognizance of WESTDIVNAVFAC at the U. S. 
Naval Hospital, Oakland, California. Placement of a portion of the 
second floor waffle slab is progressing in the center of the photo. The 
main entrance will be at the second floor level in the "L" section in the 
upper left corner of the photo. Construction is presently about 13% 
complete. Scheduled date of completion for the hospital is March 1 968, 
with landscaping, sidewalks, parking, etc., to be completed in June 
1968. The next major target is "topping out" prior to Christmas of this 
year. Huber, Hunt & Nichols, Incorporated, with home offices in Indian- 
apolis, is the prime contractor on this $1 4 million project. 
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Loss of Arm Fails 
To Deter Navy Pilot 


By J03 LEON E. RHOADES 

ALAMEDA, Calif. — Comdr. 
Wynn Foster is determined to con- 
tinue as a Naval Aviator even 
though he is recuperating from 
the amputation of his right arm. 
In his own words, “I know it can 
be done and I intend to do it!” 

He lost his arm when his jet 
was hit by anti-aircraft fire over 
North Vietnam on July 23 as Fos- 
ter, command- 
in g officer o f 
Attack Squad- 
ron 163, was 
leading a two- 
plane strike of 
A-4 Skyhawk 
jets against the 
Vinh oil stor- 
age area. After 
passing the 
coast, the flight 
was subjected to 
heavy anti-air- 
craft fire. 

Foster took a direct hit which 
; shattered his right arm between 
the elbow and shoulder. 

Though painfully wounded, with 
his right arm bleeding profusely 
and useless, Foster directed his 
wingman to proceed back out to 
sea. The commander then took 
evasive action until well clear of 
he anti-aircraft fire. 

Through painful gymnastics in 
the cockpit he made radio contact 
with the search and rescue destroy- 
er, mentally plotted the course to 


the ship and continued to fly his 
aircraft skillfully with his left 
hand. 

* * * 

PENETRATING the cloud layer 
as he approached the destroyer, 
Foster ejected at 3000 feet, just 
ahead of the ship. 

He inflated his life vest, re- 
leased the seat pack and when in 
the water opened his parachute 
fittings, all with his left hand. 

Once in the boat, he instructed 
the crew as to the location of his 
survival kit, morphine and how to 
administer it. The whaleboat was 
hoisted aboard the Reeves within 
10 minutes of pickup and Foster 
was given medical attention. 

He was evacuated to the carrier 
Oriskany at 2:00 p.m. the same 
day. It was necessary to ampu- 
tate his right arm just below the 
shoulder. 

At his bedside at Oak Knoll 
Naval Hospital Foster flatly stated 
that he had no intention what so 
ever of giving up as a Naval Avi- 
ator. The commander made refer- 
ence to Lt. Comdr. Frank Ellis 
who lost both legs in an aircraft 
accident and went on to prove that 
with the aid of artificial limbs he 
could remain in flight status; a 
status Foster intends to return to 
as soon as the doctors will allow. 

For his actions, Foster was 
awarded the Silver Star and the 
Purple Heart. He has also been 
recommended for the Distin- 
guished Flying Cross, 
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Man Alive • • • 

, . . . Every- 

is helping out at Oakland 
H o s p i t a 1 ’s amputee 
wards. A Livermore rrtan has been bringing in a tape re- 
corder so veterans can tape messages to their buddies 
still in Viet Nam, and now it’s getting good. The tapes 
are coming back from overseas, with the guys there 
sending cheers and good luck. . . . And an Oakland 
woman (whose own son is in Viet Nam) toured the 
wards the other day, stopped to ask a young Marine 
what he’d like more than anything else in the whole 
world. “Waffles.” The woman darted out, was back 
quickly with waffle iron, batter, butter and syrup 
enough for the whole ward. Boy, the sticky sheets. 


ooo 
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Oakland Naval Hospital is getting Navy Capt. James 
young, a doctor transferred here from Washington 
where he supposedly included among his patients Lady- 
bird, Lynda Bird and Luci. He's an internist, not an or- 
nithologist, and he supposedly also treated Jackie Ken- 
nedy at Hyannisport About Ladybird, Norvell Gilles- 

pie and Fremont's Jack Brooks, both members of Pat 
Brown's State Beauty Commission, are busily planning 
a dinner for 400 at San Simeon for Sept. 21, honoring the 
First Lady. It'll be in California's most ornate dining 
room and will be— you guessed it— a barbeque. . . . And 
about Oakland Naval Hospital, a bunch of Marine pa- 
tients went to Lake Berryessa waterskiing the other day 
and the hospital sent along Jim Long, a medical corps- 
man, to keep an eye on them. The Marines came back 
in great shape. Long came back with a broken ankle. 


oooo 
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1966 Oak Knoll Meeting Album 



Tile traditional meeting as the guests of the 
Commander and staff of Oak Knoll Naval Hos- 
pital was held this year on September 19 , at- 
tracting the largest signup in the twenty-one 
years since it began. 

Lt. Commander Helmer Huseby, MC, USN 
'at left) led the scientific program on medical 
activities in Vietnam. 

Host to the meeting was Admiral H. J. Coke- 
ly. MC, USN, shown below with J. Brandon 
Bassett, MD. ACCMA President, and Stanley 
Truman. MD, ACCMA -Secretary-Trea .surer. 






iscan ^cnuieidl. .>11 .. 


cocktails. 


USN, Oak Knoll’S Executive Officer, and William McGaughey. MD, awaTt 



}Mdof)fo)nen 
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AMONG newcomers welcomed at an Officers' 
Wives Club brunch at Oakland Naval Hospital 
were (from left) Mrs. Don Golladay, Mrs. William 
Kammerer and Mrs. Joel Reisman, whose husbands 
are interning at Oak Knoll this year. Mrs. Harold 
J. Cokely, wife of the hospital's commanding of- 
ficer, was chairman, and president Mrs. Dana Gold- 
thwaite served as hostess for the day. 
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V |E T NAM VETERAN TERRANCE L. SNYDER JOINS OAKLAND DAV 

laplain Helen Sparrow and Robert Machado, vice commander, joined rites 


New Members for 


Veterans Chapter 


In its first mass initiation 
since the Korean War, Oakland 
Chapter No. 7 of Disabled 
American Veterans has won 42 
new members, all recipients of 
the Purple Heart. 

The veterans, all wounded in 
Viet Nam, and undergoing 
treatment at Oakland Naval 
Hospital, received the tradition- 
al DAV initiation and obligation 
from past commanders John B. 
Engberg, Raymond P. Miller, 
and Leonard H. Olsen of Cah- 
pter 7. 

‘ These young veterans are 
from every state in the union,” 
commented Engberg, "and we 
are honored with their choice of 
our chapter.” 


The chapter, which was es- 
tablished in 1920, organizes nu- 
merous programs at Veterans 
Administration and Military 
hospitals in Alameda County. It 
assists its members with com- 
pensation, education, business 
and home loans, and a multi- 
tude of other services. 









Eureka Hasn't Forgotten Them 
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By MIKE MEALEY 

The city of Eureka took 12 
Marines and a sailor hunting 
this weekend. 

It was a happy time. 

No one got a deer, but it real- 
ly didn’t matter. 

What mattered was that the 
Marines and the sailor were 
there, and, with help, could 
hunt. 

They are amputees, men who 
have lost arms and legs fighting 
in Viet Nam. 

They left Oakland Naval Hos- 
pital Friday and were flown to 
Eureka where they found a city 
waiting for them. 

There have been receptions 
and welcoming committees, 
steak dinners, cold beer and 
good times. 

“Everyone from a guy who 
drives a logging truck to a doc- 
tor made it possible,” says Er- 
vin C. Renner, veterans serv- 
ices officer for Humboldt 
County. The deer hunt was Ren- 
ner’s idea. 

“I’m grateful beyond words 
for the way it’s all turned out. 
The boys are pleased.” 

Following the Friday after- 
noon reception, each of the war 
veterans was assigned a host 
and a helper. Some went to ca- 
bins in the mountains, others 
stayed at the Eureka Inn. 

The manager of the Inn donat- 
ed rooms and meals. Cafe own- 
ers donated breakfasts on the 
early Saturday start of the hunt. 
Auto dealers furnished cars and 
trucks to transport the guests. 

The L i o n ’s Club collected 
money or hunting licenses. 
Eureka citizens put up rifles 
and ammunition for the men. 

The Georgia Pacific Corp. and 
Simpson Timber Co., two of Cal- 
ifornia’s biggest lumber con- 
cerns, opened their timberland 
for the hunt. Volunteers helped 
sweep through canyons, to drive 
deer toward the tops of the can- 
yons where the guests of honor 
were waiting, rifles ready. 

There were some deer spot- 
ted, and a few shots fired, but 
no trophies. 

At noon Saturday, the Sher- 
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marine amputee headed for eureka to be welcomed by a city 

PFC Roy Guerra carried up ramp to plane that carried he and buddies north 


Renner lost both his legs in 
the Battle of the Bulge during 
World War n, “and I know 
what it’s like to get away from 
the hospital.” 

When he first approached lo- 
cal merchants about his idea 
“everyone thought it was great 
everybody wanted to do 
something. We’re all grateful 
for the way it’s turned out. We 
want to do it again. Everybody 
thinks its been great.” 

It was a good weekend for the 
40,000 residents of Eureka, 12 
Marines and a sailor. 


iff’s Posse came with lunches, 
then, following the hunt, there 
was another gathering at the 
Eureka Inn for dinner. Later as 
guests of Humboldt State Col- 
lege’s student body, the 13 pa- 
tients — six of them in wheel- 
chairs — went to the football 
game between Humboldt and 
Chico State. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars 


hosted the men at breakfast to- 
day. A luncheon was scheduled 
for noon, before hhe patients 
are put aboard their Navy plane 
for home. 

S-Sgt. Marty Dow, 26, of Tuc- 
son, Ariz., who lost his legs 
south of Da Nang when he step- 
ped on a mine four months ago, 
spoke for the group. 

“It’s been wonderful. We love 


it up here. It’s going to be hard 
getting the guys to go back to 
the hospital. It’s been Just 
great.” 

Dow has been a hunter most 
of his life. For others, it was 
their first trip after deer. 

Renner said he thought of the 
hunt last January, after hearing 
of a similar trip by amputees 
after pheasants. 1 




Community Rallies 
To Viet Wounded 


ARRANGING FLOWERS FOR THE WARDS IS a RhU LKUSo rKUJtv.i 
. . . Mrs. Woodford F. Harrison helps collect and arrange flowe 


The Eastbay community is 
rallying to the support of 
wounded men from Viet Nam 
in the way it knows best-by 
volunteering services to UaK- 
land Naval Hospital. 

More than two dozen groups 
are providing patient recrea- 
tion, entertainment and other 
services on a regular basis to 
the men confined there. Many 
individuals also donate time 
and skills as personal service 
volunteers. 

American Red Cross chap- 
ters give much time to hospi- 
tal volunteering as well as 
providing materials for rec- 
reation and guidance for the 
many other service groups. 
Red Cross volunteers average 
116 monthly with an average 
of 52 service hours. 

THE DAYS are long and 
lonely for the men in the hos- 
pital. Besides being greviously 
wounded, most are young and 
a long way from home. 


By SALLY HOLABIRD 

This is where individuals 
help on a personal basis. They 
bring fresh flowers and home- 
made cookies and spend after- 
noons shopping for the bedrid- 
den, writing letters and run- 
ning errands. 

One volunteer declared: 
“Personal service volunteers 
are a vital link. Their impor- 
tance is measured by the tre- 
mendous amount of services 
offered to the patients and 
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also the gratitude patients 
have upon seeing the friendly 
face of a volunteer.” 

ONE OF THE most helpful 
services provided for patients 
is motor service. Both the 
Berkeley and Oakland Red 
Cross chapters provide trans- 
portation for the patients and 
visiting relatives. Mrs. John 
Grover of the Berkeley chapter 
notes, “Motor service for 
out-patients is an important 
job, for without this, many 
would be unable to make their 
appointments at various clin- 
ics on the compound.” 

To break the monotony of 
long days bingo, bridge and 
birthday parties are arranged 
for the men by such groups as 
Eden Fleet Reserve 266; Navy 
Wives Club 108; Cooties and 
Silver Dollar Cootiettes (wives 
of servicemen in World War 
I); Native Daughters of the 
Golden West, Vallecito Par- 
lor; Chapman and Imbach 
chapters of Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, as well as East 
Bay Armed Forces, which is a 
group of Jewish fraternal or- 
ganizations coordinated under 
the Jewish Community Cen- 
ter. 

THE LATTER group takes 
appropriate gifts to the men 
on special Jewish holidays. 

It’s workers also take the men 
into private homes for a meal 
or an evening. 

For ambulatory patients, 
the Red Cross provides week- 
ly dances. For those confined 
to bed, both the College of the 
Holy Names and the Universi- 
ty YWCA at Berkeley send 
college girls to act as hostess- 
es at parties in the wards. 

To get a look at the outside 
on a warm and sunny day, 
many of these same groups 
provide monthly picnics for 
the men. Those patients con- 
fined to bed are brought gifts 
and refreshments by die San 
Leandro Navy Mothers Club. 
Those confined to the closed 
psychiatric ward receive spe- 
cial lunches or desserts from 
the San Jose Navy Mothers 
Club, which also sponsors an 
annual picnic for the entire 
psychiatric ward. 

A MONTHLY birthday cake 
fund is provided by the Berke- 
ley Red Cross, and the Berke- 
ley Elks Club arranges month- 
ly birthday parties for pa- 
tients in the psychiatric ward. 

And there’s music too. The 
Musicians Union, Local 6, pro- 

Continued on Page 15, Col. 5 
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Experts 

Many Individuals 
Claim Instruction 
Should Be Improved 



Need For 



By CLIFF PLETSCHET 

Two teen-agers “go too far” 
and are forced into an early 
marriage. 

She gets pregnant and he 
must go to work to support his 
family. 

Both become drop-outs. 

They are unprepared for mar 
rlage. They get a divorce. 

The baby is placed for adop- 
tion. 

A young man commits statu 
tory rape. He’s in trouble with 
the law and this is compounded 


The Story 

The stories on sex education 
on this page and on page 24 
were written by Tribune staff 
writer Cliff Pletschet. 


when he discovers he has vene- 
real disease. 

If he doesn’t end up in jail or 
a hospital he might eventually 
land on the psychiatrist’s couch. 
FEAR OF MARRIAGE 
A girl from a “good home” 
has a baby out of wedlock and 
the father takes off. She may 
not become a genuine mental 
case, but could be guilt - ridden 
for life and fear marriage. 

Does all this sound tangled, 
somewhat morbid and in the 
realm of “it couldn’t happen to 
us?” 

These are everyday occur- 
rences in our society and one of 
the strongest forces behind 


them is the lack of proper sex 
education. 


The victims are not always 
the young, but lack of sexual 
knowledge is a chief contributor 
to divorce and family instabili- 
ty* 

“Ideal” marriages often 
crack because of it. 

Divorce, promiscuity, illegiti- 
macy, adoptions, school drop- 
o u t s, psychiatric caseloads, 
crime and venereal disease are 
all up. 

FIGURE INCREASES 
In the last 20 years the per- 
centage of unwed mothers has 
tripled. Between 1960 and 1961 
the number of veneral disease 
cases in persons under 20 years 
rose 50 per cent 

A mid - Victorian view of sex 
education is one of the primary 
catalysts. 

Instruction in sex and birth is 
generally left up to parents, and 
this is not always sufficient. 
Outside the home there is little 
formal instruction available. 

Experts in the field of sex ed- 
ucation — and there are few — 
point to a frustrating 
“chicken-or-egg” circle and 
ask: Do you teach the adult so 
he can teach the offspring or do 
you teach the child to prepare 
him for adult life? 

Basically, they agree the em- 
phasis should be placed on im- 
parting love and affection to the 
infant and on instructing him 
gradually as he grows. The nat- 
ural setting for all this is the 
home. 

Schools also have a role to 
play. 

There is one common point of 



Frank talk on sex between mother and daughter ca n do much to prepare child for life as an adult 


view: You cannot stop a young 
person from thinking about sex. 

And ironically, youth must 
cope with what Capt. James P. 
Semmens, Navy obstetrician 
and sex education researcher, 
calls an “adult - created sexual 
revolution.” 

He adds they must face it 
“without moral standards and 
concepts that will enable them 
to compete in it.” 


There are immoral forces in 
our society working successfully 
against good moral standards. 

The Rev. Fred B. Trevitt, pas- 
tor of the High Street Presbyte- 
rian Church, who has been con- 
sulting in the field for 25 years, 
believes the home and school 
must launch a strong counterat- 
tack on off-beat philosophies. 

The most popular current one, 
he notes, is the so-called “Play- 


boy Philosophy,” which, he 
says, states, “It’s OK to be 
promiscuous as long as the girl 
doesn’t get pregnant.” 

Captain Semmens, lecturer, 
author and consultant and one 
of the leading authorities in his 
field, points out that the dangers 
of illicit sex are pregnancy and 
veneral disease and the result is 
often a “hopelessly discontented > 
human being who will never I 


properly adjust to marriage or 
to life itself.” 

Of the unwed mother, he 
says: “She will always feel like 
a used piece of merchandise, an 
unwanted commodity on the 
market.” 

Captain Semmens is quick to 
observe that because of improp- 
er or insufficient sex education 

Continued Page 24, Col. 1 


Education 

Area Public Schools 
Run Into Opposition 
From Some Groups 


A drive is on in Alameda and 
Contra Costa Counties to bring 
sex education into all public 
school grades. 

Just how successful this move 
will be is not known. 

The public doesn’t seem to be 
fully conditioned to sex educa- 
tion. 

The Hayward Unified School 
District has offered a 12th grade 
sex education course— called 
“Sociology I— A Guide to Fami- 
ly Heal t h Education”— since 
1948 when high school seniors 
circulated petitions for it. Many 
other districts offer similar in- 
struction. 

Efforts to expand this to in- 
clude all grades from kinder- 
garten on up did not get firmly 
under way until 1960. 

BI-COUNTY GROUP 
A 17-member bi-county Health 
Education Committee was 
formed with a group of educa- 
tors, doctors and clergymen giv- 
ing the big push. 

The committee finished its as- 
signment last year and its find- 
ings, which cover the whole 
range of health education, are 
being put into final form by an 
evaluation subcommittee. 

However, its proposed curric- 
ulum includes only one sixth 
grade course in sex education 
since it was decided to turn 
over a concerted study of this 
phase to separate committees. 

This decision was made at the 
urging of Dr. Oliver Byrti of 
Stanford University, committee 
chairman, who felt that sex edu- 
cation was not really a part of 
an overall health program and 
that “community understand- 
ing” would have to be sought 


before it could be brought into 
the classroom. 

A Contra Costa County com- 
mittee recently prepared mate- 
rials for sex instruction from 
kindergarten through the sixth 
grade. 

These are now availa'-'e to 
school districts, ar.d Dr. William 
Blake, coordinator of health and 
physical education for the 
county, hopes that some of them 
will put them to use soon. 

He said materials for instruc- 
tion from the seventh to 12th 
grade will be prepay . later. 

In Alameda County, in 1964 
the job fell to a group of doc- 
tors, teachers and clergymen 
from the Hayward, San Lorenzo 
and Castro Valley school dis- 
tricts. 

Donald W. Oakes, director of 
secondary education, for the 
Hayward Unified School District 
and Mrs. Sylvia Moc-e, a school 
nurse, also of the Hayward dis- 
trict, have been the chief lead- 
ers of this committee. 

It wound up its assignment 
this year and a smaller group of 
teachers has completed supple- 
mentary work. 

OPPOSITION 

The Hayward board on Aug. 

29 heard from the study com- 
mittee and also from an opposi- 
tion group, the Citizens Fact- 
Finding Committee. 

All these findings are now 
being studied by S' ,'t. William 
Cunningh; m, who will submit a 
repci't shortly. 

The citizen’s group h;.j issued 
11 recommendations, some of 
which conflict with the commit- 
tee’s study. 

The citizens are urging, for in- 
Continued Page 24, Col. 1 
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Experts Cite Reasons Why 
Sex Education Is Needed 
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Continued from Page 15 

even the so-called normal mari- 
tal state can be “fraught and 
compounded by misinformation, 
misunderstanding and the ina- 
bility of the two individuals to 
communicate.” 

A distorted view of sex rather 
than a lack of sex education is 
likely to lead a young person 
into a life of crime, according to 
Capt. Robert Cazadd, head of 
the Oakland Police Depart- 
ment's juvenile division. 

“Most juveniles arrested are 
sophisticated when it comes to 
sex and are liberal in their way 
of thinking,” Captain Cazadd 
said. 

“They are victims of the revo- 
lution in sexual freedom. 

“Proper sex education in the 
home is important. Those par- 
ents who take the time to in- 
struct their children in sex will 
also teach them respect for law 
and order.” 

Ignorance, fear and mistrust 
are widespread, particularly 
among parents. 

Dr. H. L. Blum, Contra Costa 
County health officer, says: “Ig- 
norance of sex, even among in- 
telligent adults, is unbelievable. 

I could write a book that would 
be hysterically funny were the 
situation not so tragic.” 

The common burning question 
is: “When should I tell my child 
about sex?” 

But it’s not as simple as all 
that. 

The Rev. Mr. Trevitt points 
out that the child will not ask 
the questions unless there is a 
well-established parent-child re- 
lationship. 

He and Captain Semmens ad- 
vise the basis for this relation- 
ship be laid in the cradle. A 
mother’s affection toward the 
infant is extremely important. 


“Parents don’t realize how 
quickly children develop ideas 
about sex in their minds,” the 
Rev. Mr. Trevitt said. “Even 
pictures of mother and baby an- 
imals in picture books are part 
of the learning process.” 

Captain Semmens suggests 
that a birth in the family might 
be a good time to tell siblings 
about some of the basic aspects 
of reproduction, providing they 
are capable of comprehension. 

Often parents fool themselves 
into believing they are experts 
pd are doing an adequate job 
in instructing their offspring. 

Dr. Vincent W. Cangello, 
prominent Oakland obstetri- 
cian and gynecologist who has 
lectured extensively, points out 
that “lack of awareness on the 
part of the parent that he or she 
is not doing a good job is a 
greater problem than the inabil- 
ity to impart knowledge about 
sex to children.” 

He advises: “Answer the 
child in words he understands 
and with an attitude that does 
not create confusion and a sense 
of shame. 

One danger is what Dr. Can- 
gello calls the “propagation of 
erroneous ideas” such as by the 
father who will tell his daughter 
something to scare her. 

There is also the “clouded” 
approach, sometimes wrapped 
in the admonition: “Don’t get 
into trouble.” This is often not 
expanded to explain just what 
•“trouble” the parent has in 
mind. 


Or there is the moralistic “be 
good” method, which oftens 
begs the real question of “What 
is to be gained by being good?” 

Dr. Cangello points out that 
adherence to a strict moral code 
is suitable for younger children, 
but when a child starts asking 
questions he wants facts and 
reasons. 


When parents feel they are 
doing an inadequate job there 
are many sources of informa- 
tion such as the family doctor, 
minister, priest, psychiatrist, 
social worker or youth guidance 
counselor. 

There are countless record- 
ings, books and pamphlets on 
the subject. Once in a while a 
community organization will 
hold a forum. 

Unfortunately outside the 
home there is not an effective, 
all - encompassing system of 
imparting sex education to chil- 
dren. 

Even adult programs are lim- 
ited in scope and number. 

Schools are way behind, main- 
ly because of mistrust and fear 
on the part of parents and reluc- 
tance on the part of school 
boards to push sex education. 

However, in Alameda and 
Contra Costa counties, some 
progress is being made as com- 
mittees study kindergarten - 
through - 12th grade family life 
education curricula. 

Churches, the other repository 
of knowledge and guidance, are 
not any farther ahead. 

There are no regular pro- 
grams for children and the only 
adult ones are the Catholic 
Church’s Pre-Cana and Cana 
Conferences. In these only a 
•portion of the time is allotted to 
sex education. 

Local government hasn’t en- 
tered the field either. 

Health departments In Alame- 
da and Contra Costa counties do 
not have regular sex education 
programs, though they have 
cooperated with schools In de- 
veloping programs, and some- 
times help sponsor forums on 
venereal disease, family plan- 
ning or illegitimacy. 

Dr. James C. Malcolm, 
Alameda County health officer, 
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DR. VINCENT CANGELLO 

believes this is a “real trage- 
dy.” 

He points out two reasons for 
the deficiency: lack of money 
and manpower. 

“With what we’ve got,” he 
cays, “the highest priority must 
go to the kids in school.” 


Physicians 
Can Answer 
Questions 

To whom Is a person with a 
question on sex most likely to 
turn? 

It’s the family doctor with 
whom a person can usually 
speak frankly and fearlessly. 

The American College of 
Obstetricians and Gynecologists 
has recently recognized the 
strong need for educating physi- 
cians to handle these problems. 

Capt. James P. Semmens, 
chief of obstetrics at Oakland 
Naval H o s p it a 1 and former 
chairman of the college’s com- 
mittee on maternal health, has 
been the key leader in this edu- 
cational drive throughout the 
country. 

In 1962 there were only three 
medical schools in the U.S. of- 
fering courses in family life 
(sex) education. 

“Schools operated on a tight 
schedule,” Captain Semmens 
said, “And medical science 
courses took precedence.” 

His committee went to work, 
offering lectures and exhibits at 
various gatherings of medical 
men. 

About 40,000 copies of Captain 
Semmens’ booklet “Sex Educa- 
tion is a Professional Responsi- 
bility” are in circulation. 

He receives numerous queries 
to present his views. Last year, 
only three years after Captain 
Semmens’ committee started its 
work, 25 medical colleges 
across the country listed sex ed- 
ucation courses. 


How Parents Can 
Find Information 


A child's simple five-word 
question “Where do babies 
come from?” has thrown more 
than one parent into a tizzy. 

It’s not that the parent doesn’t 
know. It is simply the query has 
come without forewarning and 
the parent hasn’t given much 
thought on how to answer. 

Shock, hesitation or a “snow 
job” could have tragic conse- 
quences. 

Parents are advised to pre- 
pare themselves. There are 
more sources of knowledge than 
most believe. 


Ready to give personal con- 
sultation are doctors, teachers, 
ministers, priests, psychiatrists, 
social workers, youth leaders 
and health officials. 

Records, books and pamphlets 
can be obtained from libraries, 
doctors or churches. 

Some of the better-known 
materials are: 

“Sharing Sex Education,” 
records by Gay Wetherill; 
“Christopher Recordings on Sex 
Instruction,” David Treat’s 
book “Interpreting Birth to Chil- 
dren,” Ross Laboratories’ fold- 
er, “How Your Children Learn 
About Sex,” and the Child Study 
Group’s paperback “What to 
Tell You Children About Sex.” 

Public classes, meetings, fo- 
rums, lectures and programs of- 
fered in the community are also 
available to parents. These are 
infrequent, unfortunately, and 
often include sex education as 
part of a broader discussion of 
family problems. 

Nearly every large school dis- 
trict offers evening classes 


which include the subject. Men- 
tal health associations some- 
times sponsor forums. 

The Alameda-Contra Costa 
Medical Society is ready to pro- 
vide speakers for schools or or- 
ganizations. 

“All we need is to be asked,” 
says Dr. Vincent W. Cangello, 
Oakland obstetrician. 

One of the most successful 
adult programs is the series of 
Pre-Cana and Cana Conferences 
sponsored by the Oakland Cath- 
olic Diocese. 

The Pre-Cana Conferences for 
engaged couples and newly- 
weds are held once a month, 
August through May, and the 
Cana Conferences for married 
couples are scheduled according 
to demand and are usually spon- 
sored by a church organization. 

There are 90 couples at each 
of the Pre-Cana sessions, includ- 
ing about 35 to 40 non-catholcs, 
according to the Rev. James 
Bradshaw of St. Columba’s 
Catholic Church. 
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Sexual Responsibility ' Stressed by Author 

j Thn thrpp nanpl sDeakers held a press tunity to do a great deal of (sex educ P - «rtivitv_ and then 


By EVA HODGES 
Denver Post Staff Writer 
There is “no physician practicing today 
who has had a minute’s training in human 
sexual response,” the nation’s leading ex- 
pert in the field said at an international 
gathering Wednesday at Fitzsimons Gen- 
eral Hospital. 

Dr. William H. Masters of the Reproduc- 
tive Biology Research Foundation of St. 


Louis. Mo., was one of three panelists 
who discussed “Sexual Problems in the 
Female” at the 15th annual Armed Forces 
Seminar on Obstetrics and Gynecology'. 

Dr. Masters, a gynecologist, and Mrs. 
Virginia E. Johnson, a psychologist, are 
the authors of “Human Sexual Response,” 
a report of the reactions of 382 women and 
312 men who, under close laboratory su- 
pervision, engaged in sexual practices, in- 


cluding intercourse and auto-stimulation. 

The report, published by Little, Brown 
& Co., was based on 11 years of research 
by the team. 

Although some shocked citizens have de- 
nounced Dr. Masters as a “sex maniac 
because of the study, it was apparent his 
fellow panelists regard him as a deliverer, 
sent to lead the nation out of the dark 
ages of ignorance about sex. 


The three panel speakers held a press 
conference preceding their seminar ap- 
pearance. 

Dr. Kermit E. Krantz of the University 
of Kansas Medical School at Kansas City, 
Kan., said the Masters-Johnson study has 
“given us a real grounds for entering into 
honest sex education of the medical stu- 
dent.” 

Armed forces physicians have an oppor- 
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Vets Yule 
Gift Drive 
Under 


Way 


The 1966 Veteran Hospitals’ 
Christmas Committee has 
launched its annual campaign 
— this year with the goal of 
$18,100 — to bring holiday ex- 
tras to patients in Oakland Na- 
val Hospital and the Veterans 
Administrations Hospital at 
Livermore. 

I didn’t know so many peo- 
ple cared,” said Marine Lance 
Cpl. John Dederich, a double 
amputee casualty from Viet 
Nam, at the kickoff meeting this 
week. 

The initial effort brought 
$597.50 into the coffers from the 
86 organizations represented. 

Dederich was one of the 
guests at the session. 

Rear Admiral H. J. Cokely, 
commanding officer of the U.S. 
Naval Hospital in Oakland, was 
a keynote speaker. 



t unitv “to do a great deal of (sex educa- 
tion) training, using Dr. Masters’ materi- 
al.” said Capt. James P. Semmens of the 
U.S. Naval Hospital at Oakland, Calif. 

Armed forces obstetricians “deliver 
more babies than any other group— 100,000 
a year— and 20 per cent of these are the 
result of premarital pregnancy,” Captain 
Semmens said. 

These “very young people who have 
been thrown very rapidly into marriage 
come to their armed forces doctors “with 
sexual and physical complaints, many of 
which are psychically oriented.” 

Also in need of sex education, the cap- 
tain added, is the soldier returning from 
Viet Nam after a long separation. “He ex- 
pects his wife to be a Fanny Hill to make 
up for lost time. It just doesn’t happen. 
He has a total misconception about sex 
from all the literature he has been ex- 
posed to.” 

Pressure on Doctors 

Dr. Masters said the study he co-author- 
ed has “put the pressure on the medical 
profession to accept problems in sexual 
inadequacy or to see that they are proper- 
ly referred. 

“What we are also doing,” he added, 
“is taking advantage of the foot in the 
door to get sex education at all levels, 
starting with the professionals.” 

He is not interested simply in encourag- 
ing sex education in schools, the gynecolo- 
gist explained. “We are interested in the 
whole family, which will face the problem 
of menstruation for the daughter, and pu- 
berty in the son. In the long run, we are 
trying to give preventive medicine, within 
the ethics of any given society.” 
Furthermore, Dr. Masters stressed, his 


report says two things: “There is sex, 
which means sex activity, and there is 
sexuality, which is really a dimension, an 
expression of personality. What we are try- 
ing to teach is sexuality— and that ends up, 
hopefully, in teaching some concept of 
sexual responsibility.” 

'Closed-Door' Policy 

A Fort Collins, Colo., mother asked Dr. 
Masters his position on whether college 
coeds should keep the doors of their rooms 
open or closed when entertaining a boy- 
friend Some midwestem universities have 
accepted the “closed door,” while Colo- 
rado State University at Fort Collins has 
not, she explained. 

“If you’re old enough to be trusted with 
a car, you’re old enough to be trusted in 
a room with the door closed,’ Dr. Masters 
said. 

Dr. Masters and Captain Semmens 
agreed they are “incredibly impressed” 
with today's teen-ager and his quest for 
honest answers. 

“The big difference is that today s teen- 
ager wants information, and I was per- 
fectly willing to accept what Pop said, 
Dr. Masters believes. 

'Healthier Concept' 

Captain Semmens said “their concept of 
sexuality is much healthier than ours,” 
and that teen-agers with whom he met in 
California schools “are very upset with 
the general press which emphasizes teen- 
age sex behavior, because that’s what 
adults want to read about.” 

The seminar, held jointly with the Fifth 
Annual Meeting of the Armed Forces Dis- 
trict of the American College of Obstetri- 
cians and Gynecologists, met Monday 
through Thursday at Fitzsimons. 


VETERANS HOSPITALS' CHRISTMAS COMMITTEE DRIVE UNDERWAt, 

“We“are busier than ever this y N casualty John Dederich, with Allen F. Strutz and Mary Valle at 
year,” he said. “We expect v,ei ,Nom * 

about 175 more patients in the. .. , 

hospital this Chrismas than we Christmas for these hospitaiiz d 
had last vear patients. 

“It’s wonderful to see so Allen F. Strutz, committee 
many organizations united in j president, said: 
this effort to b r i g h t e n the “It seems a long way to our 



goal, but we must reassure our 
hospitalized patients in Alameda 
County that they will not be 
forgotten at Christmas time.” 

The funds will be used for 


holiday decorations and 
dividual gifts at the Naval 
Hospital in Oakland arid the 
Veterans Administration 'Hospi- 
tal in Livermore. i 


Denver Post Photo by Ed Maker 

EXPERTS FORESEE A GOLDEN ERA OF SEX UNDERSTANDING 
From left, Copt. James P. Semmens, Dr. Kermit E. Krantz, Dr. William 
H. Masters, co-author of controversial new study of sexual response. 
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Christmas Committee Needs Help 


Marines Mark 191st 


For the past 42 years, the Veteran 
Hospitals’ Christmas Committee has 
been bringing an extra measure of joy 
and warmth to the servicemen confined 
to the Oakland Naval and Livermore 
Veterans’ Hospitals. This holiday season 
_ even with an enlarging war in Viet 
Nam in the background, will he no ex- 


Ce The c o m m i 1 1 e e, a distinguished 


group of volunteers from the Eastbay, 
has opened its 1966 fund-raising drive 
with an announced goal of $18,100. The 
money will be used to decorate the two 
hospitals mentioned at Christmas time, 
to provide an individually wrapped 
Christmas gift for each patient and to 
stage a top-flight entertainment show at 
the hospitals during the holiday season 
A veterans hospital can be a lonely 
place during the Christmas season. Hos- 


pital personnel do their best to brighten 
the wards and do what they can for the 
occasion. But Christmas is that special 
time of the year when thoughts of fami- 
ly and friends are focused in a man s 

mind. „ , . 

When it is not always possible for a 
wounded or disabled serviceman to be 
with his loved ones during this joyous 
time of the year, the next best thing is 
for him to know that he has not been 
forgotten. 

At the ceremony earlier this weeK 
opening the fund-raising drive, Marine 
Lance Cpl. John Dederich, a double am- 
putee casualty from Viet Nam, said: “I 
didn’t know so many people cared.” 

They do, and the committee hopes 
everyone will contribute to this year s 
drive to help bring a Merry Christmas 
to the veterans’ hospitals. 


Anniversary Tomorrow 

... . .... -i. lO-A* nm 


There will be a birthday cake 
in everv Marine mess hall to- 
morrow' as the corps celebrates 
its 191st anniversary. 

The Athens Athletic Club will i 
ne the site of a tri-command 
ball tomorrow evening with offi- 
cers from the 12th Marine Corps 
District, San Francisco; Marine 
Barracks. Treasure Island; and 
Marine Air Reserves, Alameda 
Naval Air Station, taking part. 
The ball, which starts at 7 p m-, 
is expected to attract about 200 

officers and guests. 

Similar observances by mist- 
ed men and non-commissioned 
officers are scheduled at var- 
ious military clubs. I 

Guest of honor at the Athens 
Club will be Lt Gen. Robert O.I 
Bare, retired, who presently 

lives at Carmel Valley. 

Earlier in the day General 
Bare will be at the Oakland Na- 
: val Hospital where cake-cutting 
1 ceremonies will b e held m th e 


auditorium at 12:45 p.m. Pa- 
tients unable to attend will be 
served in the wards. 

General Bare will present 
Bronze Star Medals to three 
men wounded in Viet Nam: Sgt. 
David J. Anderson, 25, Holly- 
wood; Lance Corporal Bryant 
K. Foster, 19, Santa Cruz; and 
Cpl. Raymond C. Lopez, 24, Ma- 
dera. 


o 


o 


o 
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SPECIAL VISIT — Cotton Rossler of 
Marysville, producer of the rodeo at 
the Grand National Show, chats with 
Charles Cox of Florida, a patient at 


the Oakland Naval Hospital. Rossler 
was a member of a group from the 
Grand National show who visited the 
hospital Friday. 


Last Shows Today 
At Grand National 


The ; Grand National Rodeo, 
Horse ;Show and Livestock Ex- 
positiop closes its 22nd annual 
program todav. with the “Night 
of Champions” spectacular at 
the Cow- Palace in San Francis- 
co. ! 

Two! co-stars of the long-time 
television series “Gunsmoke” — 
Milbuiti Stone (Doc) and Ken 
Curtis; (Festus i — will appear 
at the, final shows at 1:30 and 
6:30 p.m. 

Champions in the rodeo, horse 
show. Cutting horse and other 
classifications will be chosen at 
tonighfs performance. Rodeo 
participants are aiming at a 
share pf a $47,000 purse offered 
by thp Grand National, and 


sic horse show will compete for 
championship honors and a 
share of $70,000 in prizes. The 
$1,000 stakes in the Tennessee 
walking horse competition also 
will be decided. 

A1 Ross, president of Doggie 
Diners, Inc., of Oakland, was 
top bidder Saturday for the 
Grand Champion Angus Steer, 
“Goodberry,” with a bid of $3.85 
per pound. The champion steer 
weighed 940 pounds and w as ex- 
hibited by Abbie Ryan of Hat 
Creek. Ross also made the top 
bid for the champion steer in 
1964. 

Carl Zwissig of Sunol paid 60 
cents a pound for “Joe,” the 
points ; toward the Rodeo Cow- J 995-pound Reserve Grand Cham- 
boy A-ssociation National pion Shorthorn steer, exhibited 
Championship. by Arlo Janssen of Lorraine, 

High! point holders in the clas- 1 Kans. 
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Two Marines 
Earn Viet Nam 
Bronze Stars 

Two young Marines were 
.wearing the Bronze Star Medal 
for valor today at the Oakland 
Naval Hospital. 

One of them. Sgt. David John 
Anderson, 25, of Hollywood, was 
presented the medal before his 
, fellow Marines gathered in the 
1 hospital auditorium yesterday to 
celebrate the 191st birthday of 
! “the Corps.” 

j The other. Cpl. Raymond C. 
Lopez, 24. of Madera, received 
J his in his hospital bed. where he 
| is still being treated for the 
wounds he received in the ac- 
tion which earned his citation. 

Sergeant Anderson was 
wounded Aug. 10 while directing 
covering fire for an assault on a 
Viet Cong position, when he dis- 
regarded his own injuries to pull 
wounded Marines to safety. 
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In front of the reviewing stand. Marines wounded in Vietnam took the salute 

of the marching units. 

A Fine, Old-Fashioned 
Kind of Veteran's Day 

By Ralph Craib 

The 11th hour of the 
11th day of the 11th month 
was observed in downtown 
Oakland yesterday in the 
way that it used to be ob- 
served everywhere. 

Military, veterans and high 
school bands played, a few 
score veterans of wars past 
paraded, and baton-twirling 
majorettes from the age of 
five up suffered goosebumps 
in the brisk upper 60’s tem- 
perature. 

Crowds five and six deep 
lined Broadway near the re- 
viewing stand between 17th 
and 19th streets, but else- 
where there were many va- [ 
cant gaps along the side-j 
walks on the parade route. 
Police estimated the turnout 
at 50,000. and this was a lib- 
eral guess. Vendors, howev-j 
er, did do a brisk businss in 
American and California 
State flags among the chil- j 
dren sitting on curbstones. 

“In San Franciso,” said 
John K. Chapel, a local Oak- 
land radio personality who 
was parade announcer, “it 
rained like, uh, hades Sunday 
and they had to cancel their 
parade. But w'e have no rain 
in Oakland. The weatherman 
has assured me personally 
that it won’t rain.” 

The assurance was 
good— and only a few scat- 
i tered drops fell from the dull 
I grey skies. 

A long line of convertibles 
carrying political figures and 
; military dignitaries preceded 
the parade to the reviewing 
stand. But there was ap- 
plause from the crowd only 
when sedans brought up the I 
rear with young wounded 
1 Marines from Vietnam now- 
convalescing at Oakland Na- 
, val Hospital. 

Three legless Marines sat 
in a row', their wheelchairs 
on the sidewalk below the | 
reviewing stand. Lance Cor- 
poral Juna Martinez, 19. and 
Private First Class Ray 
Guera. 21. w-ho come from; 
the same hometown, San Be- 
nito, Texas, but who met at ; 
Oak Knoll, and Lance Corpo-( 
ral David Munroe, 21, of De-I 
troit, applauded marching 
units and bands as they 
strutted by. They salut-d 
smartly as color guards of 
military units, veterans 
groups, fraternal organiza- j 
tions and Boy Scouts passed: 
by. I 

It was, said an elderly man 
in a Veterans of Foreign 
Mars hat, “the best Veterans 
Day parade yet.” 


BRONZE STAR FOR SGT. DAVID ANDERSON 

Shares honors at hospital with Cpl. Raymond Lopez 


Have You 
A TV Set 
To Span 

C’vQ orothy Ma rxliaeSof the Navy 
RsgTCTrai finance Center has 
mounted her own campaign to 
make life happier for amputees 
in the Oakland Naval Hospital. 
These men, many of them young 
veterans of Viet Nam, are con- 
fined to their beds for long per- 
iods. Dorothy asks generous 
Centerites to provide them with 
portable television sets, paper- 
back books, and writing ma- 
terials. 

She and her NRFC co-workers 
have built up a fund to buy one 
TV set. Any other sets that em- 
ployees can spare would be most 
w-elcome. Since some offerings 
may have mechanical flaws, 
Dorothy is also interested in 
reaching volunteer TV repair- 
men among the work force. 

Paperback books and writing 
materials (such as ballpoint pens 
end stationery) may be delivered 
to Dorothy in Bldg. 311-4W. Or, 
if donations are sizable, Dorothy 
can be called to pick them up on 
ext. 5838. She will also pick up 
TV sets. These gifts, she em- 
phasizes, are for men whose 
handicaps prevent their use of 
general hospital recreation fa- 
cilities. 

The Assn, of Women Super- 
visors, of which she is president, 
plans a separate project to bene- 
fit the patients in coming weeks. 
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Tracy Pres* Photo 


a rroMP ANIED by Marc Marchini, left, two wounded veter- 
Vietnam search for pheasants in the aspara- 
f „nThe Marchini Ranch on Fabian Tract. The service- 
L“ ™. pJ n r.kl Lu,,“ 19. enter. .< Bldf.est. Cnllf.. 


an Army helicopter crewman in Vietnam, and PFC Ralph 
Mullins 21, of Inglewood. He was an artillery forward ob- 
server with the 1st Cavalry (Airmobile) Division. Both are 
natients at Letterman General Hospital in San Francisco. 


% 



Tracy Press Photo 


VICEMEN who successfully hunted for pheasants 
■v area Saturday hold their bounty at the conclusion of 
hunt Left to right: Marine Major John Chritolos, Navy 
psman Second Class Michael Brown, Army Private Doug- 
jLek, Marine Private Jerry Stovall, Marine PFC Rodney 


Grant, Marine Colonel Richard Baity, Marine Major Glenn 
Lawtv, Navy Corpsman Raymond Menjou, Navy Seaman Ap- 
prentice^Henry M^Glothia, Navy Corpsman Third Class David 
Brown and Marine Lance Corporal Robert Seibert. 


Servicemen Hunt for Pheasants 


Ten hospitalized serv- 
icemen were in the van- 
guard of a small army of 
hunters who spread over 
Tracy area fields Saturday 
to open a pheasant season 
with the bang of shotguns 
and occasionally, a falling 
bird. 

The servicemen — seven 
from Oakland Naval hos- 
pital and three from the 
Army’s Letterman General 
Hospital in San Francisco— 
were guests of the Mil- 
itary Affairs Committee of 
the Tracy District Cham- 
ber of commerce. 

Afternoon rains ham- 


pered some of the hunt- 
ing, but organizers and the 
servicemen alike called the 
hunt a success. All of the 
servicemen, except t wo, 
killed birds. 

The tally for the day, 
including birds killed by 
host hunters: 43 pheasants, 
four sparrows and one rab- 
bit. 

“Man, this is the first 
time I’ve ever been hunt- 
ing. I think it’s great,” 
declared Navy Seaman Ap- 
prentice Henry Glothia of 
Dallas, Tex. 

The servicemen, many 
wounded in Vietnam, were 
brought by Tracyites from 
the Bay Area early Sat- 
urday morning. At the 
Tracy Wildlife As- 
sociation’s Oak Island, they 
were served coffee and do- 
nuts by a committee head- 
ed by Louis Galli, wild- 
life president, and then met 
their hunting companions 
from Tracy. 

Serving as hunter-guides 
were Fred Picchi, Rich 
Rose, Tony Traina, Dale 
Robinson, John Iriart, Jer- 
ry Robinson, Joe Toste, 


Jim Meservy, Joe Wilson, 
Bill Atkinson, Leonard 
Dias, Cyril Lamb, Marc 
Marchini, Sam Hill, Paul 
Rinauro, Steve Donley, 
Mike Erceg, Julius Traina, 
John Telleria, Jim Mc- 
Clure and Joe Wagner. 

Two groups headed east, 
one stopping at JoeTiago’s 
farm near Mossdale and 
another going to the Pic- 
chi ranch on the east side 
of the San Joaquin River. 

Other groups spread 
over the Delta, with one 
hunting on LN. Robinson 
farms on Roberts Island, 
another at Riverview 
Farms on Mandeville Is- 
land, at California Pack- 
ing Corporation on Union 
Island, at Marchini Farms 
on Union Island and Fa- 
bian Tract and on Fabian 
Tract land farmed by Steve 
Galenti and Robertson 
Bros. 

At mid-day, a barbecued 
hamburger lunch was serv- 
ed at Oak Island. Benas, 
salad and soft drinks com- 
pleted the meal. Floyd San 
Julian was head chef, as- 
sisted by Fred Icardi, John 

... 


Serpa and Galli. 

After lunch, the groups 
moved out to their hunting 
areas again, returning by 
4 p.m., when the service- 
men cleaned up at the Tracy 
High gym. 

That evening, the day ot 
hunting was climaxed by a 
dinner at Luigi’s Res- 
taurant. Marine Reserve 
Major Joe Tiago, who com- 
pleted many of the ar- 
rangements for the hunt, 
served as master of cere- 
monies. 

Special guests included 
Councilmen Willard Souza 
and Bill Adams and City 
Manager Warren Benson. 

Each of the service- 
men was presented an en- 
graved hand warmer as a 
souvenir of the occasion. 
They took the pheasants 
pack to the hospitals with 
them. 

Working on the com- 
mittee for the hunt were 
Tiago, Commander Law- 
rence Rich, Lewis Jost, San 
Julian, Galli, Tony Traina, 
Howard Black, John Serpa, 
Danny Palomino and Sam 
Matthews. 


NAVY TIMES (Weekend) 


OAKLAND. Calif. — Miss Pa- 
tricia Nachin headed the honors 
list at graduation exercses as 
six Junior Army-Navy Guild Or 
ganization aides w-ere ca 5 P ^ ava i 
volunteers at the Oakland Naval 
Hospital. Miss Nachin spent 322 
hours on volunteer duty during 
her summer vacation Other 
graduates were Misses J an .M“ 
larky. Lynne Tiffany Jo Greg- 
ory, Margaret Fenton and Chris 
tine Sutton. 


Ex-Navy Nurse 
Wouldn't Retire 


id une 
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One would think that a woman 
who spent 23 years on the go as 
! a Navy nurse, and another four 
years as a volunteer among 
disabled veterans, would be con- 
tent to retire gracefully. 

But not Miss Mary Lindner. 
38. who left the Navy as a com- 
mander in 1959 and launched 
into a busy civic and business j 
career which led to her being ! 
named "Woman of the Year” | 
by the Oakland Chapter of the 
American Business Women’s 
Association in 1963. 

She’s recently extended her 
tour of duty with VISTA (Volun- 
teer in Service to America), a 
federal War on Poverty project 
and will spend an additional 
three months of work among the 
poverty-stricken migrant work- 
ers in Maricopa County, Ariz. 

There, she tells The Tribune, 
she has joined forces with the 
county’s public health depart- 
, ment'and is working as a .nurse 
1 and nutritionist. 

"We see all types of pa- 
tients,” she says. "During the 
winter months a child with 
hronchial pneumonia is as com- 


mon as a child cutting teeth. 

In addition to nursing — she 
sometimes travels up to 130 
miles dailv in a mobile medical 
lab — she holds nutrition 
classes in day care centers. 

"The basic fare for farm 
workers.” she said, "is fried po- 
tatoes, beans and tortillas — 
hardlv a balanced diet for peo- 
ple who work in the fields all 

day.” . 

Miss Lindner, who has been m I 
Arizona for the past 15 months, 
said that Head Start programs 

another facet of the War on 

I poverty — and health clinics j 
manned by volunteers could be j 
major factors in solving the ed- 1 
ucational and health problems j 
of migrant children. 

She added that more VISTA 
volunteers are needed to help 
deprived people “develop in- 
dependence and pride instead of 
dependence on the government 
for a living.” 
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New JANGO Class Due 


Beginning Tuesday, 0 a k- 
land Naval Hospital will train 
another class of JANGOs — 
daughters of officers in the 
Armed Forces, aged 14 to 21. 

Application forms, due 
Thursday, may be ohtained by 
telephoning the chief nurse s 
office at Oak Knoll. 

Founded in 1942 in Wash- 
I in g ton, D.C., the Junior 
' Army -Navy Guild Or- 
ganization is a national serv- 
ice group aiming to acquaint 
girls with the nursing profes- 
i sion and to give them a feel- 
ing of community service. 

The girls receive 24 hours of 
classroom instruction from a 
Navy Nurse Corps officer, fol- 
lowed by 76 hours of super- 
vised work in the hospital s 
dependent wards. Duties in- 
clude bed making, giving bed 
baths, taking temperatures, 
assisting with admission and 




discharge of patients, running 
errands for patients, and aid- 
ing in many other ways to 
make the bedriddens’ stay 
pleasant. 

JANGOs wear attractive 
blue pinafores with red and 
white trim. They are capped 
upon completion of their l«) 
hours of training. From there 
in serving as a school sched- 
ule allows, the young volun- 


teers earn pins and chevrons 
as they reach various mile- 
stones in their service. 

On special “JANGO days” 
the girls work, have lunch 
together, and hear a lecture 
by a staff doctor. 
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New JANGO 


Training Set 
At Oak Knoll 


The Oakland Naval Hospital 
will train another class of JAN- 
GOs. beginning Tuesday, Dec. 

27. Application forms must be in 
by Dec. 1. They may be obtained 
by telephoning the office of the 
chief nurse at the hospital. 569- 
8211, ext. 246 or 245. 

JANGOs must be from 14 to 
21 years old and be daughters 
of officers in the armed forces. 

JANGO (Junior Army-Navy 
Guild Organization) is a national 
organization founded in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in 1942. It is a ser- 
vice organization that provides 
opportunity for girls to acquaint 
themselves with the nursing pro- 
fession and stimulate them to 
a community service. 

The girls receive 24 hours of 
classroom instruction from a 
Navy Nurse Corps officer. This 
is followed by 76 hours of supei- 
vised work in the hospital's de- 
pendent wards. Duties include 
bed making, giving bed baths, 
taking temperatures, assisting 
with the admission and dis- 
charge of patients, doing errands 
for patients, and aiding in many 
other way’s to make the patients 
hospital stay pleasant. 

JANGOs w’ear attractive blue 
pinafores with red and white 
trim. They are capped upon com- 
pletion of their 100 hours of 
training. From then on, serving 
as school schedules allow, the 
young volunteers earn pins and 
chevrons as they reach various 
milestones in their service. 

On special JANGO Days the 
girls work, have lunch together, 
and hear a lecture by a staff 
doctor. 
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Marine Bill Blazek of San Leandro, a steak. He also could have selected 

patient at Oakland Naval Hospital, baked pineapple duckling or frogs' CHOW TIME— Gerald Moore digs into turkey dinner at his bed at Oakland 
passed up the normal turkey dinner legs. And, of course, turkey. Naval Hospital, served by Navy Corps- man Michael Harper (left). 
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The Old Tongue 


Superior Court in Martinez. The couple is ap- 
pearing for the fifth time in five years, adopting 
their fifth child in that time. All five kids are from 
Italian orphanages. The father is credit manager for , 
a bottling company. Who says 
credit managers are cold 
hearts? 

ooo 

You carry an item and 
someone proves you a liar, in- 
variably, but in the nicest 
way. Some months back I re- 
ported on the four Alameda 
Naval offices’ wives who 
threw an early Thanksgiving 
dinner— “having their turkey 
now instead of in November,” 

I think I said— because their 
husbands were sailing for Viet 
Nam. Well, to prove me wrong the four wives had 
another turkey dinner yesterday— for amputee Viet 
Nam vets from Oakland Naval Hospital . . . About 
that, what do you give the woman who has every- 
thing? A Hillsborough husband just sent Oakland 
Naval Hospital $100 “for the veterans,” explaining 
it’s what he’d normally spend on an anniversary 
present for his wife. She wanted it that way. 



BILL FISET 


ooo 
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OFFICIALS READY DECORATIONS— Christmas dec- 
orations for the Oakland Naval Hospital and the 
Veterans Administration Hospital at Livermore are 
being checked by (from left, front) Peter Kristich, 
personnel chairman of the Veterans Hospitals' 
Christmas Committee; and Joseph C. Jones, assist- 
ant coordinator at the Livermore facility; (at rear) 
Capt. Dean Schufeldt, executive officer; and Arthur 
H. Kightlanger, coordinator at the Navy hospital. 


Give for Those Who Gave 


Many servicemen have given 
an arm or leg in defense of their 
country, or are in poor health 
for other service-connected rea- 
sons. 

The Veterans Hospitals’ 
Christmas Committee has asked 
that appreciation be shown 
these men who are going to be 
confined to hospitals for the 
Christmas holidays. 

Many citizens have answered 
the Committee’s call, but more 
help is still needed 

The new donors: 

OAKLAND 

A. Eleanor Boyd $ 4.00 

H. L. Dodd 2.00 

Key Equipment Co 10.00 

Emma Mary Brady 5.00 


Growers Produce 

A. J. Tucker 

G. H. Forman 
Marjory B. Cochran 
M. Van Tassell 
Gertrude Suedmeyer 
Philip Martin and Assoc 
Frederick D. Smith 
Mrs. C. L. Laws 
Nettie Weiss 
Mrs. Harriett H. Smith 
Mrs. H. R. Gibson 
Mrs. Edqar Netter 
it 


5.00 

5.00 
20.00 
10.00 

2.00 
10.00 
5.00 
5.00 

5.00 

2.00 

5.00 
10.00 

2.00 
2.00 

10.00 

5.00 

5.00 

3.00 

2.00 


Margaret CearsJcy 
Monte Reid and Assoc 
Anon 

Mrs. Dolores Price 
Harold C. Moore 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry C. Gerdes 

Helen and Bill Mills 5.66 

Naida Buchan 3.00 

Dr. and Mrs. James H. Bell 5.00 

Bessie Jane Patton 3.00 

C. R. Osborne 5.00 

Mrs. George McHugh 5.00 

Ralph Edward Mello l .00 

Mrs. A. Steppan 5.00 

C. L. Lewis 1.00 

Mrs. H. S. Engle 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Gordon W. Rose . . 10.00 

I. and K. Martin . . 5.00 


G. H. Canfield 5.00 

White's Food Products 10.00 

Vera Hurd 5.00 

Mr. and Mrs. John MacDonald 10.00 

ALAMEDA 

P J. Kendall 10.00 

D. J. O'Connell 5.00 

Nell L. Parkin 2.50 

BERKELEY 

Truitt and White Lumber Co 10.00 

Leroy W. Davis ... 5.00 

David Mark Napier 5.00 

Frederic M. Pape 25.00 

Builders Cabinets, Inc 10.00 

N Amer Benefit Assoc., 

Berkeley Review No. 75 5.00 

HAYWARD 

Charles and Myra Navarro 5. 00 

Bill Coady Post No. 630, 

The American Legion 10.OO 

AAA Engineering Cd. 10.00 

PIEDMONT 

Walter T. Pinska 25.00 

A. H. Johnston, Jr 5.00 

Mrs. Jesse Nichols 25.00 

E. R. Leach 10.OO 

Mrs. Sidney G. Strom 2.50 

SAN FRANCISCO 

Twin Peaks Parlor No. 185,NDGW 5.00 
Waitresses! Union Local No. 48 25.00 


SAN LEANDRO 

Douglas Clark 1.00 

Fleet Reserve Assoc., Branch No. 10 5.00 
In memory of John David 

Dudley Wood 10.00 

Lucille E. Duypre .. 2. 00 

Pvt. Jerry Blaire Post No. 4064, 

, V.F.W 25.00 

Lora Osborn 10.00 

San Leandro Emblem Club No. 386 5.00 

SAN LORENZO 

San Lorenzo Post No. 675, 

The American Legion 
Mrs. Cora White 
Mrs. C. G. O'Hare 


25.00 
2.00 
1.00 

5.00 

10.00 

10.00 


OTHER CITIES 

Ivy Melville, Albany 
Mcore Machinery Co., Emeryville 
Joseph and Stanley Bernardo 
Post No. 8293, V.F.W., Fremont 
Anona Parlor No. 164, N.D.G.W., 
Jamestown . i on 

World War II, V.F.W., Livermore 5.00 
D. Hoffman, San Ramon 5 00 

Harriet M. Miller, Walnut Creek 2.50 
Tota l .... S 538.50 

Previously acknowledged 11,107.22 

Total to date $11,645.72 




At the Harvest Ball 

DESPITE stiff competition on the Saturday night 
social front, the Oakland Symphony Guild s Harvest 
Moon Ball, 1966 edition of the Allegro Hall, , was P r 
ably one of the most successful in the history of the 
symphony benefit. 

More than 400 glamorously clad symphony sup- 
porters streamed into Number Ten Jack! .ondon 
Square from cocktail parties around town Saturday 
evening, to be greafed 

Allen Bray, Symphony 
Guild President Mrs. 
Meyer Diamond and Dr. 
Diamond, and by the Al- 
legro Ball Queen, beauti- 
ful Charlene Dallas, Miss 
California of 1966. 

Charlene wore the 
same gown she had worn 
for the Miss America 
competition in Atlantic 
City, an Emma Domb 
original with crystal sprinkled white point d esprit 
cage over a white sheath, a tiara of brilliants in her 
dark hair. 

Mrs. Bernard Benz, chairman of the ball, wore a 
green chiffon cage over an empire gown with crystal 
encrusted bodice, her red hair swooped up with pos- 
tiche and green orchids added. 

There were numerous other fanciful coiffures. Mrs. 
David Tucker Jr., the glamorous mother of two sets 
of twins, also wore her hair high with hairpiece added 
(Kay Coiffures had done hers). Mrs. Harold Jones, a 
pretty redhead in turquoise, had a high do (by 
Allen Mesaris of Mr. Bret’s), and Mrs. Hal Rumbel 
(hairstyle by Andy Mann) wore her hair high and 
laced with fresh rosebuds. 

Mrs. Rumbel and her husband, Dr. Rumbel, were 
with an attractive group of young doctors and their 
wives Included were Dr. and Mrs. Michael Bellows, 
Dr. and Mrs. Tom Piatt, Dr. and Mrs. Edward Spie- 
gel and Dr. and Mrs. John Metheny. 

Saturday’s Allegro Ball also brought an evening 
pants suit to the Oakland social scene. Mrs. Jack 
Tupper, the cute blonde who modeled the slinky sequin 
gown at the University House fashion show with such 
flair this fall, turned up at the ball in gold lame pants 
and a brown lace cage. 

Other standouts in the fashion department included 
Mrs William Silver, stunning in a lavender ribbed 
satin great coat by Jean Louis, which she doffed to 
reveal a harmonizing gown of citron and lavender. 
Bobbie Ferer wore a marvelous black and silver 
checkered sequin coat her husband, Erwin, had 
brought her from Hong Kong. 

Mrs. Gordon Gardner and Mrs. Don Andrews, 
good friends who hadn’t checked with one another in 
advance, turned up in identical emerald green satin 
brocade dresses, enjoyed the turn of events immensely. 

The Norman Poises were there, she striking in a 
black and gold brocade gown by Richard Tam, he 
providing running commentary on the ball and the 
ball-goers. 

Comdr. and Mrs. Eugene Sizemore were over from 
Fresno for the weekend and the ball. He is a squadron 
commander off the Enterprise and based at Lemoore 
Naval Air Station. They were weekend houseguests 
of the Ernest Whartons in Piedmont, attended the 
ball as guests of the Robert Holroyds, were joined 
by Lt G R. Looney. USN (MCI of Oakland Naval 
Hospital, and his date, a Navy nurse who outranks 
him, Lt. Comdr. Catherine McHenry. 


Under an Allegro Moon 




MR AND MRS. ALVIN SWANSON JR. 
... in the Allegro Ball throng 
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Give- For a Vet Patient 





MARINE SGT. RAY GRONER RECUPERATES HERE 

Viet Nam veteran had two brushes with death 


Give for Givers 

Veterans Hospitals Christmas Committee, 

4444 East 14th St., 

Oakland 1, California, 94601 

This is my way of saying “Merry Christ- 
mas” to the wounded and ill men and women in 
Alameda County’s two military and veterans 
hospitals. 

Here is my gift of $ to help you 

reach your goal of $18,100 for gifts, entertain- 
ment and Christmas decorations for these men 
and women. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 


This coupon may be mailed or presented in per- 
son with contributions to the committee office. 


“They thought that all three 
of us were going to die the first 
night, but I told the CO (com- 
manding officer) to tell my 
mother I was going to be all 
right.” 

These were the words of Unit- 
ed States Marine Corps Ser- 
geant Ray Charles Groner, 22, 
of Seattle, Wash., as he de- 
scribed the circumstances last 
Aug. 11 that brought him from 
Chu Lai, Viet Nam to the Oak- 
land Naval Hospital. 

“Myself and two other men 
were moving equipment from 
one tent to another when we 
came across some old boxes of 
ammunition. This one guy 
picked up a grenade sack and 
took a white phosphorous gre- 
nade out. The thing went off in 
his hand. 

The next thing I knew, I was 
lying outside the tent. My first 
instinct was to run — so I ran 
up the hill to get help.” 

Sgt. Groner had only been in 
Viet Nam four months, but this 
was the second time that he bat- 
tled death and won. Just after 
he arrived, he was assigned to 
drive the company command- 
er’s jeep. While on a routine 
mission, he ran over an Ameri- 
can artillery shell that had been 
booby-trapped by the Viet Cong. 
As luck would have it, one of 
the wires on the shell had bro- 
ken, and it failed to explode. 

“I have no bad feelings about 
going back there at all. There is 
a job to do and somebody has to 
do it,” Sgt. Groner said in 
answer tc the question, “how do 
you feel about going back to 
Viet Nam?” But he added thatj 
he would like to be stationed in 
the state of Washington when he 
gets out of the hospital. 

He is recovering from second 
and third degree burns over 
nearly 50 per cent of his body. 
One of the three men died, and 
the other is still receiving treat- 
ment for burns suffered as a re- 
sult of the explosion. 

As the Tribune photographer 
left the Sergeant’s bedside, he 
asked if it was possible to get a 
copy of the picture that was tak- 
en of him during an interview. 
He said it was the first taken of 
him since all his freckles had 
been burned off. 

Ray said that he and other 
servicemen in the ward appreci- 
ate what the Veterans Hospital 
Christmas Committee is doing. 
The committee is raising $18,100 


to bring a little joy into the 
hearts of those who have served 
so well, and will be in the hospi- 
tal during the holidays. 

mi i , . , 
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Vet Patient 
Recalls 
Viet Ordeal 


“I had given up hope and 
passed out a couple of times. I 
had been lying there about 14 
hours when I woke up, saw the 
helicopters, and tried to signal 
them. But I couldn’t move.” 

Navy Hospitalman Terry C. 
Long, 22, of Siletz, Ore., has 
been at the Oakland Naval 
Hospital since Aug. 15. He was 
wounded by automatic weapons 
fire while tending a mortally 
wounded marine near Chu Lai, 
Viet Nam. 

“During Operation Colorado,” 
Terry related In a hospital inter- 
view, “I was kneeling beside 
this wounded marine, trying to 
render aid, when automatic rifle 
fire erupted from the brush. I 
took two slugs in the right thigh. 
I gave myself a shot of mor- 
phine to kill the pain. 

“The patrol moved out after 
the attackers and I was left in 
the field with a lot of others. I 
couldn’t hear any of the other 
guys, so I thought that they 
were all dead. 


When asked where he wanted 
to be stationed when he got out 
of the Oakland Naval Hospital, 
he answered with a smile, 
“when I get out of here I will be 
out of the Navy. Then I want to 
go to school to study Business 
Administration or Accounting. 
My father is an accountant.” 

Terry Long will spend the 
Christmas holidays in the Naval 
Hospital, away from his family 
and hometown friends. But the 
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Another JANGO 


Class at 

- Oakland Naval Hospital 
will train another class of 
JANGOs beginning Tues- 
day, Dec. 27. 

JANGOs must be from 14 
to 21 years old and be 
daughters of officers in the 
armed forces. 

JANGO (Junior Army- 
Navy Guild Organization) 
is a national organization 
founded in Washington, 
D.C., in 1942. 

The girls receive 24 


Hospital 

hours of classroom instruc- 
tion from a Navy Nurse 
Corps Officer. This will be 
followed by 76 hours of su- 
pervised work in the hospi- 
tal’s dependent wards. 
Duties include bed making, 
giving bed baths, taking 
temperatures, assist- 
ing with admission and dis- 
charge of patients, running 
errands for patients, and 
aiding in many other ways 
to make the patients’ hos- 
pital stay pleasant. 


JUNIOR ARMY-NAVY GUILD ORGANIZATION 


newsletter 



OAKLAND , US Naval Hospital, Calif - There was no question about who headed the 
class when six young JANGOs were graduated at Naval Hospital, Oakland, recently 
.... Patricia Nachin served the hospital 322 hrs during her vacation. In 
addition to her cap and certificate, she earned her pin and her 200-hr and 300 - 
hr chevrons. She is still going strong, according to word from the office of 
the hospital's chief nurse. . . . Jan Mullarky earned her pin and one chevron, and 
Lynne Tiffany received her pin and cap simultaneously. .. .Others graduating 
were Jo Gregory , Margaret Fenton , and Christine Sutton .... The girls were capped 
by CDR Marcella Smith, Ch of the Nursing Service. Rear Adm H.J. Cokely, MC,USN, 
Cmdg Officer of the hospital, presented the certificates and thanked the girls 
for their contribution to the hospital j their parents for sparing them from 
home duties ... .Seventeen JANGOs, new and 'old', were luncheon guests at the 
Cmdg Officer's quarters, Sat, 5 Nov.... Mrs. Cokely, wife of Rear Adm Harold J. 
Cokely, is honorary JANGO guild chairman. She regularly assists on special 
JANGO days when the girls work on the wards in the morning, have lunch together, 
hear a talk by a staff doctor, see an educational movie, or tour a special 
department of the hospital.... Mrs. George E. Cruft is JANGO chairman} LCDR 
Ruth C. Pampush, nursing instructor. 


“I heard this noise in the 
bushes, but I wasn’t sure wheth- 
er it was our guys or theirs, so I 
played dead. Two Viet Cong 
came up and kicked me around. 
They took all my things, weapon, 
medical bag, and other personal 
effects. 

“It took them 10 to 15 minutes 
to do their searching, but it 
seemed like 10 to 15 years. The 
only thing I thought of while 
this was going on was that I 
wished that they would hurry 
up.” 

“I laid there all night, hoping 
that they wouldn’t come back. 
That is the longest night that I 
ever spent. I had given up and 
passed out a couple of times.” 

After the helicopter flew over 
without seeing him, Terry de- 
cided that he had better try and 
move out of the hot sun that 
was beginning to climb in the 
sky. 

About two hours later, he 
heard voices, American voices. 
Two medics came across Terry 
while searching the area for 
wounded. 

“I was never so happy to see 
two guys in my whole life,” 
Long said. 

This was not the only close 
call that Terry had had with 
death. 

On an earlier patrol some vil- 
lagers he had treated offered 
his d e t a c h m e n t the village 
schoolhouse as shelter. 

“I was on radio watch when a 
couple of the enemy snuck 
through the lines. It was late at 
night, and everybody was 
asleep,” Terry said. 

“I heard one of them pull the 
pin on a grenade and yelled 
‘grenade’! Nobody heard me. I 
crawled under a bench just be- 
fore it went off,” he continued. 

“I don’t think any one was 
killed, but they were all hurt 
bad enough so that they never 
came back to the company. I 
was the only one not 
scratched.” 


PORTSMOUTH, US Naval Hospital, N.H. - The capping ceremony for the fourth class 
of JANGOs of the Portsmouth Naval Hospital took place at the Commissioned 
Officers Mess, Portsmouth Naval Shipyard.,.. Capt Karl V. Kaess, Cmdg Officer 
of the Portsmouth Naval Hospital, welcomed the girls and presented their 



CHRISTMAS IN HOSPITAL FOR TERRY LONG 

Navy Hospitalman once left for dead in Viet Nam 


Veterans Hospitals Christmas 
Committee is endeavoring to 
add a little joy for Terry and 
several hundred other serv- 


icemen who will spend the holi- 
day season there and in the 
Veterans Administration Hospi- I 
tal at Livermore. 



Dennis Flynn, a dentist at Oakland 
Naval Hospital, shudders at those stories about West- 
ern Air Lines’ proposal for “nonstop daily flights be- 
tween Oakland and Hawaii.” Flynn has made the 
trip four times, “and frankly I wouldn’t consider it if 
it were NOT nonstop.” Well, that’s an outgrowth 
from the days when planes hopped to S.F. before 
going anywhere. Anywhere else, that is. 
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Patient In VA Hospital 
Recalls Longest Night' 


By DOUG EATON 
“I sure thought that I was a 
goner when that guy jumped 
into my fox hole and shot me.” 

Lance Cpl. Richard L. Iver- 
son, a 20 -year-old Marine from 
Fort Collins, Colo., had only 
been in Viet Nam about eight 
months when his outfit was 
called on to support another unit 
during Operation “Sparrow 
Hawk” last August. 

“At about 2 p.m. we were 
trying to hold a hill near the 
demilitarized zone when we 
came under attack by a large 
force of Viet Cong,” Iverson 
said. 

“The helicopters came in to 
evacuate us, and picked up all 
but 16 of us. When the choppers 
came back to pick up the rest of 
us, they came under heavy at- 
tack and were forced to leave 
without us,” Iverson continued. 

PREPARE POSITIONS 
“We figured that we were 
going to have to spend the night 
so we began to prepare our po- 
sitions. All of a sudden a large 
group of the enemy rushed us. 
We were under heavy attack by 
small arms, grenades, and, I 
think, a recoiliess rifle. 

“One of them must have 
snuck in close enough to throw 
a grenade. I never saw it, but it 
blew me out of my fox hole. 
When I came to, I crawled back 
into my hole and tried to take 
up a position. The next thing I 
knew there was this guy stand- 
ing over me with a grin on his 
face. I guess he wanted to make 
sure I didn’t fight anymore, be- 
cause he shot me in the side. He 
jumped out of the hole and 
started up the hill and some- 



HOSPITAL FUND WILL BRIGHTEN HIS CHRISTMAS 

Richard L. Iverson, 20, was wounded by Viet Cong. 


body shot him. 

“I don’t know how long I laid 
there, but mv buddy. Doug Van 
o f Carmichael, Sacramento 
County, had crawled down the 
hill to help me. He dragged me 
back up to the top of the hill 
where the rest of the group had 
gathered.” 

When Iverson said this, a big 
smile of pride and satisfaction 
came across the face of Perry 
Van, who had come down from 
Carmichael to visit his son’s 


buddy. 

‘KEPT RUSHING US’ 

Iverson continued: 

“It was one of the longest 
nights that I have ever spent. 
They just kept rushing us. I 
tried to help but I couldn’t hold 
my rifle. So I took grenades out 
of packets that had been 
dropped by air during the night 
and threw them around to the 
rest of the guys. 

“I. didn’t give up faith. I knew 
that help would come in the 
morning.” 

Help did come in the morning. 
At first light an assault wave of 
helicopters came in with re- 
enforcements, and the 16 men 
who had spent the night on the 
hill were evacuated. All but 
Doug Van suffered wounds. 

As a result of this action, 
Richard received multiple frac- 
tures of the left leg, a bullet 
wound in the side, and numer- 
ous wounds from grenade frag- 
ments. 


UNIT CHIEF HONORED 

His company commander was 
recommended for the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor, the na- 
tions’s highest award for brav- 
ery, for his action during the 
night. 

Richard will spend the Christ- 
mas Holidays confined to the 
Oakland Naval Hospital away 
from his family and loved ones. 
But the Veterans Hospitals 
Christmas Committee is trying 
to add a little joy for Richard 
and countless other servicemen 
who will spend the holiday sea- 
son there and in the Veterans 
Administration Hospital at Liv- 
ermore. 

The latest donors are: 


OAKLAND 

In memory of Capt. Clinton J. Thro, U.S. 

Navy *5.00 

The American Legion, Oakland 

Post Five *10.00 

Beta Epsilon Chi SS.00 

Mrs. Clotilda Woodyard *5.00 

Mr. Milton Coleman .... *5.00 
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Mercy Flight to Save a Little Girl 

* ° ™ in her blood inadequate, re- dergoet i at least thi 


A 5-year-old San Jose girl was 
in Toronto, Canada, today for a 
rare heart operation because of 
the concern of Capt. Delmer J. 
Pascoe, chief of pediatrics at 

Oakland Naval Hospital. 

Dr William Mustard, the sur- 
geon who originated the new 
technique a year ago, agreed to 
operate on Allyson Burleson at 
Captain Pascoe’s request. With- 
out the operation she might not 


cial non-stop jet flight from 
Travis Air Force Base yester- 
day for the little girl and her 
parents, Electrician’s Mate 2-C 
and Mrs. George Burleson, ot 
4169 Barrymore Drive, San 
Jose. Burleson is assigned to 
Moffett Field. 

Allyson was born with a heart 
defect known as transposition of 
the great vessels, it was ex- 
plained today by Lt. David Zlot- 
nick of the Pediatric-Cardiology 


gen in her blood inadequate, re- 
sulting in progressive thickening 
of the blood, a bluish skin color, 
increasing disability and death. 

The defect was surgically in- 
correctible until Dr. Mustard 
developed a procedure for 
shunting more of the blood 
the body circulation to the lungs 
f or oxygenation, Lieutenant 
Zlotnlck Mid. 

Open heart surgery using a 
heart-lung machine wdl be P»- 


dergoes at least three days of 
observation. 

Expenses are being paid by a 
government provision for Navy 
families needing hospitalization 
not available within a certain 
radius from their homes, accord- 
ing to Naval Hospital spokes- 

m B"irle.son. 32, and his wife 
Frankie, 30, have four other 
children who arc being cared 
for by relatives during the two 
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Special Flight 
To Surgery 
For Bay Girl 

A little girl with a serious 
heart defect was flown in a 
special jet airplane y e s t e r- 
day from Travis Air Force 
Base to Toronto for delicate 
surgery. 

Spokesmen at Oakland Na- 
val Hospital said 5-year-old 
Allyson Burleson, daughter 
of Electrician’s Mate George 
Burleson, made the flight aft- 
er doctors agreed her best 
chances for survival depend- 
ed upon a Toronto heart spe- 
cialist. 

The child suffers from, 
transposition of the heart 
vessels, said Lieutenant 
David Zlotnick, Navy doctor, 
a condition which could lead 
to death within a year with- 
out surgery. 

The Navy, which will pay 
transportation and all other 
costs, saw her off accompa- 
nied by her parents, of 4189 
Barrymore drive in San 
Jose. 



Oakland Tribune 

Christmas in 
A Hospital 
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Little Allyson Burleson, 5, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. George Burleson, San Jose, will probably 
spend Christmas in a Toronto hospital. Doctors 
give her a 50-80 per cent chance of surviving 
a delicate heart operation.-(AP) 
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Gift of Life 


Doctors at the Hospital for Sick Children at 
Toronto, Ont., successfully operated on Ally- 
son Burleson, 6, of San Jose, who was suffering 
from transposition of the great vessels of the 
heart. Born a blue baby, she is the daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. George Burleson. 
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Big Turnout For Ward Trimming 


More than 500 persons turned 
out at the Oakland Naval Hospi- 
tal and the Veterans Adminis- 
tration Hospital at Livermore 
over the weekend to help deco- 
rate the wards, hallways and 
grounds for Christmas. 

Arthur Ames, advisor to the 
coordinators of both hospitals 
said, “it is very gratifying that 
there are so many civic minded 
people in the area.” 

Ames publicly thanked the 


many volunteers who helped. 
There was such a great re- 
sponse to the appeal for help 
that there just wasn’t enough 
jobs for all the people. 

“We don’t want people to get 
discouraged, because we are 
going to need help again next 
year,” Ames said. 

With this great task done, two 
items remain on the agenda. 
One will take place tonight at 


Oakland and tomorrow night at ■ year’s extra money will be used . 
Livermore. It is the annual to purchase decorations at out 
Christmas show put on for the of season prices, gifts, and other | 
servicemen at the hospitals by | related Items for next year, 
professional entertainers. 

The other item is the annual 
visit of Santa Claus Christmas 
Day. 

The Veterans Hospitals 
Christmas Committee is slightly 
more than $2,000 over their an- 
nounced goal of $18,100. This 
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AIR SCOUTS — Bill Griffith, 
top, and Gary Centoni help 
decorate Oakland Naval Hos- 
pital for Christmas. 
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A Gift 
For the 
Veterans 


Happier holidays for 
Viet Nam veterans at 
Oakland Naval Hospital 
is the goal of Lauron- 
dale Business and Pro- 
fessional Women's Club 
of Oakland, which is 
foregoing its usual ex- 
change of gifts in favor 
of donations for a new 
television set. The latter 
will be presented to an 
Oak Knoll ward Satur- 
day, Dec. 17, at Lauron- 
dale's Christmas party 
by (from left) president 
P e g g e Stevens, Mrs. 
Robert Jacobs and Ma- 
rie Alves, former pres- 
idents. Others in t h e 
presentation group are 
Janice Ferris, Daisy Wil- 
burn, Jan Mathis, Mrs. 
Frederick Burrer, Mrs. 
Edythe Peirce and Mrs. 
Mary Muller. 


Christmas 
Party 
For Vets 

Thanks to Dublin Y-Wives 
and their husbands, Christmas 
will be brighter for Vietnam 
veterans locally hospitalized 
— some bedridden, many 
without r e 1 a t i v e s or close 
friends at hand. 

The YWCA branch mem- 
bers and their spouses are col- 
lecting money from the com- 
munity for purchase of gifts 
“for Hie boys back home from 
Vietnam.” 

Robert Wyatt is spearhead- 
ing the drive in the Walnut 
Creek area. Persons wishing 
to contribute money, time or 
gifts are asked to contact 
Wvatt or Mrs. George 



HOSPITAL GIFTS-Mrs. Dorothy Man- 
tineo (left), president of the . Navd 
supply Center Association of Women 
Supervisors, and Mrs. Mildred S.lcox, 
special projects chairman for the Sup 
ply Center Association of Women 
^iipprvisors. Presented seven Jiew 


television sets and homemade cookies 
to patients at Oakland Naval Hospital. 
Aviation Ordnanceman First C as 
James K. Johnston (second from left), 

fnd Unce Corporal Robert H.Morph,s 

USMC, of Russellville, Ark., accepte 
on behalf of all the patients.^ 
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, • Man Alive 


0 0 0 

Oakland Naval Hospital turned out its 1967 calen- 
dars passed a lot of them out and then Mary 
Jean Vossoler discovered that “Naval” was spelled 
“Navel,” which isn’t so hot even for the obstetrics 
ward . . . Cleve and Marion Rosenberg, an Oakland 
couple, have already given each other their Christy 
mas Dresents —two checks made out to the hied 
Finch 5 Home for Children, and THAT is Christmas 
spirit . . Charles Borgsted, who played saxophone 
at dances around the Bay Area for years (he s from 
Hayward), won an air medal and two clusters while 
on '75 missions as an Army helicopter pilot in Viet- 
nam then was transferred to Europe flying top 
brass around. His parents just heard from him. In 
his spare time in Germany he’s— playing saxophone 
at benefits . . . KCBS got its advance rundown on Art 
I inkletter’s House Party and evefyone should tune 
in Thursday. “Art Linkletter gives a serviceman s 
wife a chance to send a letter to her over in Viet- 
nam.” I guess the show is no longer the family type. 
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His Luck Ran Out--Then Held On 


COMMANDER WYNN F. FOSTER 


By LLOYD BOLES 

At 8 a.m. the weather was 
brilliantly clear as the A-4 Sky- 
hawk hurtled off the deck of the 
Attack Carrier Oriskany, arced 
into a climbing turn and circled 
for a rendezvous with three oth- 
er Skyhawks. 

Over the Gulf of Tonkin the 
flight split off into pairs. Their 
destination: oil depots at Vinh, 
20 miles south of Haiphong in 
North Vietnam. 

Comdr. Wynn F. Foster, com- 
manding officer of Attack Squa- 
dron 163, ordered two of the 
group to approach from the 
north. He and his fledgling 
wingmatc, Lt. (jg) Tom Spitzer, 
of Baldwin, N.D., took the 
southern approach. 

At almost the moment the 
deep blue water merged into the 
jagged brown coastline of North 
Vietnam, the anti - aircraft guns 
opened up, their 57mm shells 
splitting Hie air with sulphur • 
colored burts. 

“We started ‘jinking’ (dodg- 
ing) but the flak got heavier,” 
said Foster, 17 years in the 
Navy and a jet veteran of the 
Korean War. 

“Then bang! Two 57mm burst 
under my right wing. Flak 
ripped through the underside of 


the aircraft and coursed up- 
ward, tearing my canopy half 
off. 

“I started to reach for some- 
thing. Then I noticed it. My 
right arm was gone. 

“I kind of searched for it for a 
second. I thought to myself, ‘Is 
this for real?’ 

“Tom told me that my air- 
craft was full of holes and fuel 
was streaming from my tanks. 

“I told him to get out of here 
and get back to the ship. But he 
stayed close, relaying communi- 
cations between the ship and 
me. 

“We determined that It was a 
‘friendly’ 20 miles away from 
us. 

“I saw stars around the 
fringes and I said, ‘Don’t pass 
out.’ The blood was really 
squirting out, but there was no 
pain. Every few seconds I would 
reach up with my left hand and 
clamp it around my right arm at 
the shoulder to shut down the 
flow of blood. 

“I figured the destroyer, the 
U.S.S. Reeves, a flotilla leader, 
was about seven minutes away. 

I took all the necessary ditching 
procedures. That is, all I could 
think of. I adjusted my Mae 
West, checked the fuel, watched 


my instruments. 

“All the time I kept thinking, 
‘Is this really happening to me?’ 

“We couldn’t see the destroy- 
er at first. Then we let down 
through a cloud layer and there 
she was! A beautiful, beautiful 
sight. 

“I waved to Tom and then hit 
the eject. The chute billowed out 
and there I was, dangling, 
peacefully, under a blue, blue 
sky. A war? What war? 1 
thought. 

“I held onto my arm but the 
blood continued to drip and I 
thought of my suit being soiled. 

“Out of the comer of my eye I 
saw my skyhawk nose into the 
gulf, kicking up a geyser of 
foam. 

“I pulled my glove off with 
my teeth and let it go. It floated 
lazily. I watched it, fascinated 
that it didn’t descend any faster 
than I was. 

“Tom circled but I was too 
weak to wave. I inflated my 
Mae West. 

"All of a sudden the water 
came up. I hit and submerged 
and then popped right up. 

“It seemed almost immediate- 
ly that a whaleboat from the de- 
stroyer showed up. They pulled 
me aboard. I told a sailor to get 


a morphine syrette from my 
sleeve pocket and inject me. He 
did. A corpsman in the boat 
gave me plasma substitute. 

“I received emergency treat- 
ment on the destroyer and in 
about an hour a chopper picked 
me up and took me back to the 
Oriskany where surgeons re- 
moved what was left of my 
arm. 

“I knew then my days of op- 
erational (carrier) flying were 
over. 

“But I intend to fly again — 
perhaps on a limited basis. And 
I intend to stay in the Navy. 

Surgeons and orthopedists at 
the Oakland Naval Hospital to- 
day are attempting to make his 
intentions come true. 

But it’s been a long haul since 
that bright July 23 morning over 
the Gulf of Tonkin. 

Before any prosthetic device 
can be fitted, the bone in his 
right arm had to be lengthened. 
Surgeons took a five-inch sec- 
tion of bone from his lower right 
leg and grafted it onto the bone 
stump on his right arm to give 
the device more anchorage. 

“It may be many months be- 
fore we know how the graft will 
take,” said Foster. After that, 
the prosthetic device, a plastic 


arm with a scissors-like hook, 
will be attached. They even 
have a cosmetic hand— the fin- 
gers don’t work, of course— 
which can be interchanged for 
dress purposes.” 

While awaiting the outcome of 
the bone graft, he reads prodi- 
giously to maintain his naval 
proficiency. He lives at present 
at the Lemoore Naval Air Sta- 
tion near Fresno— but Jerome, 
Ariz. is his home town— with his 
wife, Marilyn, and three chil- 
dren, Corrine, 15, Scott, 13, and 
Amy, 6. 

He commutes by air once a 
week from Lemoore to the Na- 
val Hospital here for a progress 
check. He admits that doing 
without a right arm for a 
right-handed person does have 
some disadvantages. 

“It’s a little d i ff i cul t, of 
course, to answer Christmas 
cards,” he said with a broad 
smile. “But things could be a lot 
tougher on me and my family.” 

“Just look at what happened 
to Tom,” he said quietly. 

Tom Spitzer, his wingmate, 
stayed with the Oriskany, and 
was one of 44 men who perished 
during a magnesium-fed holo- 
caust which swept the carrier 
on Oct. 26. 
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Surgery Reported Success 
On Girl With Open Heart 

TORO NTO — A team of I developed by one of them only a 
skilled surgeons In Toronto, year ago, reported a five-year 
Canada, using a technique ] old San Jose girl In “real good 


shape” after six hours and 35 
minutes on the operating table 
yesterday. 

A dozen doctors and nurses, 
headed by Dr. William Mustard 
of Toronto’s Hospital for Sick 
Children, carried out the in- 
volved operation. 


Their patient was little Al- 
lyson Beanna Burleson of San 
Jose. 

Allyson was born with the 
great vessels in her heart trans- 
posed and with a hole In her 
heart to complicate her sit- 
uation. 


She was taken to Toronto by 
U.S. Air Force Jet on the rec- 
ommendation of Capt. Delmer 
J. Pascoe, chief of pediatrics at 
Oakland Naval Hospital. 

Captain Pascoe examined Al- 
lyson and concluded that she 
might not live a year without 


undergoing the new operation 
developed by Dr. Mustard. 

The Canadian medical team 
transposed the great vessels of 
Allyson’s heart to their proper 
position and closed up the hole 
that caused her to be bom a 
blue baby. 


“Everything went fine,” D' 
Mustard told the girl’s parents 
Mr. and Mrs. George Burleson, 
who were flown to Toronto with 
her. 

The Burlesons have four other 
children who are ha the care ol 
relatives in San Jose. 
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Girls Cheer Sick Veterans 
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Any serviccmn or ex-GI can 
tell you that APC tablets are 
considered the cure-all in the 
military. 

But this Is not the case for 
those in the Veterans Adminis- 
tration Hospital at Livermore 
and the Oakland Naval Hospi- 
tal. 

As far as they are concerned 
the new cure-all is GIRLS. 

Earlier this week a troupe of 
professional entertainers, i n- 
cluding dancing girls in brief 
costumes and a very shapely fe- 
male singer toured the wards of 
the two facilities. After the tour, 
they put on a variety show for 
those able to leave their beds. 

The shouts of glee and the 
smiles that came to the faces of 
some of the men made one won- 
der about the miraculous recov- 
eries possible if the girls should 
enlist. 

The show and tour was made 
possible by the thousands of 
contributions that have poured 
into the Veterans Hospitals 
Christmas Committee. 

The latest donors are: 


OAKLAND 

D. D. Way S 5.00 

Cereske Electric Cable Co 2.00 

Lazar Crnianskl 5.00 

Mrs. Margaret Willey 2.00 

Thomas M. Jensen 2.50 

Alma G. Davis f00 

In memory of Nelson 5.00 

Clarence Zehner 5.00 

John and Betty 3.00 

Store Lindahl 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter Therre 2.00 

Eleanor Reid Hawk 2.00 

Mrs. Esther McFeeley 3.00 

J. I. Walker 1.00 

Amigos de Porres, Social 

and Pleasure Club 25.00 

Stella S. Cope 5.00 

Jesse DeGroot LOO 

Mr. and Mrs. T. Da u I ton 5.00 

David Mehrer 5.00 

Irwin J. Davis 2.00 

Mrs. Sven Olsen 100 

In memory of Sumner B. Hill, 

vet. 1st WW 5.00 

Hazel M. Nichols L50 

Florence E. Smith 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Harold Campe .... 5.00 

H. F. Bowring L00 

R. W 2.00 

Mrs. Angle Klepke 2.00 

Mrs. Martha Cralb 2.50 

T. B. Cannon LOO 

Ernestine W. Green 5.00 

M. Morrison LOO 

I n memory of Welter 

Campana Jr 5.00 

Mr. and iMrs. J. Merlo Mack 2.00 

Eveline Kerrlck Gllgert 2.00 

George M. Wright 2.00 

Marie Williamson 5.00 

Mrs. Tlllie Relnerl 3.00 

E. Vernon 2.00 

R. E. Foster 5.00 

H. L. Welsh 5.00 

City of Oakland, Fire 

Department Shop 15.00 

Louise D. Keogh 2.00 

In memory of my husband 2.00 

Pearl Miller 10.00 

Charles C. Adams L00 

Mrs. W. A. Kessler 5.00 

Sara R. Perez LOO 

In memory of Douglas Gill 

Morrison, U.S. Army 10.00 

The Thorp Family 5.00 

Mrs. V. L. Thomas 5.00 

Mrs. A. Jennings 2.50 

ALAMEDA 

Nell W. Sting le 2.00 

Arnold P. Sears 5.00 

Barbara J. Pratt 2.50 

Mr. and Mrs. Ronald J. Thomann .. 5.00 

U. S. Air Force Recruiting, 

Detachment 40 4 21.00 

Dorothy M. Boatman 10.00 

In memory of Wallace Gray 5.00 

Anon 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Welsh 5.00 

N. Gutowskl ALBANy 5.00 

Mrs. Dora Mann 5-00 

Albany Pharmacy 5.00 

Mrs. A. Kohler A ^ I0CH 

Wilma Fay Klesllch 10.00 

Anon 2.00 

BERKELEY 

Ernest J. SoktovHti 5.00 

Gustaf S. Carlson 5.00 



SERVICEMEN WHISTLE, CLAP, AND CHEER FOR DANCING GIRLS 

The scene at the annual show put on at the Oakland Naval Hospital 


Carol Russell 

B. J. Lennert 

Karen Bert 

Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Lyman 

Mrs. Donald Crowell 

Anon 

Mrs. Sadie Stamer 

Cornells Boer 

J. Wilkinson 

Fay Miller 

Elizabeth Elliott 

Virginia Suydam 

CASTRO VALLEY 

Florence M. Fucey 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. Bowles 
Senior Citizens of Castro Valley 
HAYWARD 

Anon 

Mrs. Peter Barlaug 

Anton M. Jorgensen 

Mr. and Mrs. G. L. Devine .... 

Anon ‘ 

F. J. Rlgg 

Carl and Doris Ester 

Mr. Z. Kuchta 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Brown .... 

Paul and Joyce Allen 

Doris Bonnette 

LAFAYETTE 

Martha Somogyl 

Ken Roberts 

Evelyn Petry 

ORINDA 


5.00. 

25.00 
1.00 

10.00 

5.00 

1.00 

5.00 

10.00 

15.00 
1.00 

25.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

10.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

7.00 

2.00 

5.00 

1.00 

5.00 

2.00 
2.00 

10.00 

2.00 

5.00 


Sheridan W. Hale 

Anon 

OTHER CITIES 

Anon, Concord 

Harry and Lynda Jordan, Danville 

Charles Leuchtman, Dublin 

In memory of my husband, 

El Cerrito 

Ricky Benedefti, Emeryville 

A. Viegelmann, Fremont 

Caro. Wigginton, Grass Valley — 
Dr. and Mrs. R. W. 

Selden, Livermore 


Elmer R. Schaefer 

Mrs. Leiland Nelson 

Anon 

Richard W. Strong 

PIEDMONT 

John W. Mink 

Elizabeth J. Evans 

J / Rochelle 

PLEASANT HILL 

R. w. and Elsie Pigott 

R. E. See 

Mr. and Mrs. Michael J. Oliver 

Ralph B. Patterson 

PLEASANTON 

Pamela Alexander 

In memory of Anne Wagoner 
Ambrose D. Regalia Auxiliary 

No. 298, VFW 

RICHMOND 
Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Carig 

Doris J. Baer 

Mrs. Artemece M. Hill 

Mrs. Harry A. Rice 

SAN LEANDRO 
In memory of my grandfather, 

signed ''Duke" 

In memory of Russell Davis 
In memory of George F. Korber 

Mrs. J. Benson 

In memory of our son, John Lee 
Donohue, AX 3, U.S.N 


Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Holden . 
Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Schulz ... 

M. C. LeVay 

L. J. Walch Co 

Mr. and Mrs. E. W. Housman 

Anon 

Gert end Don 


5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

15.00 

3.00 

3.00 

5.00 

2.00 

5.00 

5.00 

25.00 


10.00 

5.00 

10.00 

5.00 

5.00 


1.00 


2.50 

2.00 

5.00 


5.00 
20.00 
10.00 

2.00 

5.00 


WALNUT CREEK 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard Lester 

F. J. Blake 

G. S. Hoyt 

H. T. Howe 

G. C. Badley 


5.00 v 
3.00] 

10.00 ) 

4.00 

5.00 | 


5.00 

15.00 

. 2.00 

5.00 

2.00 

2.50 

1.00 

5.00 

5.00 

1.00 


Lodi Post No. 1968, 

VFW, Lodi 5.00 

Jack F. Dahl, Moraga 5.00 

Ruby Parlor No. 46, 

NDGW, Murphys 5.00 

Mrs. C. K. Carrufh, Pacific Grove . 5.00 
Mr. and Mrs. F. S: 

Grobelch, Richmond Annex 5.00 

M. B. Stevenson, Santa Rosa 10.00 


Total $ 794.00 

Previously acknowledged 20,194.07 

Total to date $20,988.07 


And Still He Smiles 



CHRISTMAS REUNION FOR MARINE AND MOTHER 

Mrs. Thelma Ideus, Lance CpI. Daniel B. Ideus in hospital 


Mother and 
Son Again 
T ogether 

By JIM HAZELWOOD 

It was a bittersweet Christ- 
mas reunion for the blonde, 
still-handsome widow from Tex- 
as and her only son. 

“Just a few minutes now,” 
the doctors told her. “He’s still 
in pain and we’ve given him se- 
dation. 

Then Mrs. Thelma Ideus of 
Corpus Christi parted the cur- 
tains in the intensive care ward 
at Oakland Naval Hospital and 
stepped in to see her son. 

Lance Corporal Daniel B. 
Ideus, 21, smiled wanly and em- 
braced his mother. 

He tried to explain what had 
happened to him earlier this 
month in Vietnam. 

A bullet in the back which has 
damaged the spine . . . infection 
in his kidneys . . . other 
complications. The words tum- 
bled out and Mrs. Ideus hushed 
her son. She had already been 
fully briefed by the doctors. 

She went straight to the hospi- 
tal yesterday from the airport, 
tired from the long trip and the 
fussy details of taking a month 
off from her job with the Corpus 
Christi Bank and Trust Co. 

“I feel like a cigarette that 
has been smoked out,” she said 
yesterday as she prepared for 
another visit with Danny. 

“It’s the third time he has 
been wounded, you know,” she 
said. “He already has a Purple 
Heart.” 

Then she showed clippings 
from the home town newspapers 
describing Danny's previous, 
less serious war injuries. 

“His father died when he was 
10 months old,” she said. “I 
went to work and I supported 
him and his two sisters. 

Both sisters are married now, 
one lives in Corpus Christi and 
the other in Tennessee.” 

Mrs. Ideus put the clippings 
back in her purse and mused a 
moment about her son before he 
joined the Marines. 

“He was interested in sports,” 
she said. “Hot car racing . . . 
fishing . . . hunting; He shot his 
first buck at the age of 15.” 

Danny was too sick to talk to 
a reporter, but a photographer 


went to his room just long 
enough to take a picture of him 
and his mother. 

After the picture was taken, 
Danny painfully raised his arm 
from the bed and shook his 
hand. 

“Thank you,” he said. 

Then he looked at his mother. 
“Seeing her is the best medicine 
I could ever have,” he said. 

Mrs. Ideus’s Christmas visit 
with her son will be paid for by 
Operation Sleighride, a joint, 
program to reunite wounded 
armed forces personnel with 
their families at Christmas. 

Operation Sleighride is spear- 
headed by Amvets and assisted 


by the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, the American Red Cross 
and the Oakland Naval Hospi- 
tal. 

Proceeds from the fourth an- 
nual Amvets Variety Show in 
the Oakland Auditorium theater 
today at 8:15 p.m. will help pay 
for the Christmas airlift. 

Four young Marines, all 
amputees, have already been 
reunited with their families at 
home, from Oklahoma to Los 
Angeles. 

Lance Corporal Daniel B. 
Ideus won’t be able to go home 
for a long, long time. 

But at least he won’t spend 
Christmas alone. 



o 


for more than a year, arranges 
delivery. She is in Bldg. 341 at 
Code 306.31. Margaret, who is 
not a member of AWS, also gave 
Id the TV fund, and collected 
money from her co-workors to 
buy 24 writing tablets and 600 
(Continued on page 2} 


Dorothy's Campai gn Grows 

'Operation Oak Knoll’ 
Cheers Hospitalized Vets 

that is sp re acAmg veterans of Viet Nam, are con- 

to them Of portable television 
sets, hardcover and paperback 
books, and writing materials. 

The Assn, of Women Supervi- 
sors, of which Dorothy is presi- 
dent. has undertaken "Opera- 
tion Oak Knoll." to collect gifts 
for the veterans. The results so 
far have been gratifying. 

Money has been contributed 
to buy six new portable TV sets 
which cost about $100 each. The 
Purchase Dept, and Office o 
Counsel contributed money for 
two Funds for two more came 
from the Bay Area Chapter, 

American Society of Militaiy 
Comptrollers. The Navy Region- 
al Finance Center gave money 
for one, and $60 toward a second 
TV set. The Assn, of Women | 

Supervisors paid for one, an 
added $24 toward a second. Do- 
nors from other departments 
gave $29. 

In addition, eight used por- 
tablt TVs have been offered by 
Ccnterites. Repairs will be made 
by Alameda Naval Air Station 
technicians on their own time, 
without charge, and with parts 
furnished at cost. 

Money to buy TV sets can be 
sent to Dorothy Mantineo, NR- 
FC Bldg. 311-W, code FCA. 

Call her on X5838 if you have a 
used portable to donate. 

Meanwhile, many books have 
been given. Margaret Sloan of 
Material Dept., who has been 
collecting them for the hospital 



. The East- 

bay has plenty of people who feel for Vie! Nam yets 
at Oakland Naval Hospital. By two days before 
Thanksgiving every patient capable of leaving the 
hospital for dinner out had been invited by some 
family. Those who couldn’t leave, but had no family 
of their own, were joined ior dinner AT the hospital 
by families-for-the-day ... At Chabot < ollege both 
Bill Veneman and Bill Woodley (and many others , 
married students on the G.l. Bill since last July, still 
have NOT received a single payment from the gov- 
ernment. The best explanation they’ve gotten: com- 
puter trouble. They’re writing their senators. 


Gift Drive for Amputees 
Gains Momentum on Center 



(Continued from page 1) 
envelopes for the Oak Knoll pa- 
tients. 

Jean Strebel of the Planning 
and Comptroller Dept, has baked 
60 dozen cookies for the pa- 
tients, and hopes that other Cen- 
terites will help to insure a 
weekly supply of 20 dozen. Coni 
Meagher delivers them to the 
hospital within 24 hours. Any- 
one who can make cookies or 
candy, oi can donate the ingrodi- 
ents, may call Jean on ext. 5452. 
SPREADS OFF-CENTER 

Operation Oak Knoll has 
spread outside of NSCO. Bobbie 
Hooper of P&CD's Accounting 
Division, a non-member of the 
Assn, of Women Supsrvisors, 
told her husband Ron about the 
project. Ron. who works for the 
Owens-Illinois firm spoke to its 
local welfare council. 

That employees’ group raised 
money to take 20 Oak Knoll 
patients to an Oakland Raiders 


football game, and also gave 
each patient $2. The welfare 
council is planning another out- 
ing for the patients. 

The Naval Sea Cadet Corps 
unit USS Treble, which drills 
at the Fuel Dept, at Pt. Molate, 
is also helping out, at the in- 
stigation of Lieutenant Roy Sey- 
mour, the group’s administrative 
officer. Seymour, who personal- 
ly is donating about 300 books, 
has asked his boys to see what 
they can do, 

He said, “Let’s make a good 
showing so that we can show 
our appreciation to the Navy 
for the many generous things 
that they have done for us, un- 
stinting and without strings.’ 

The Sea Cadel Corps is eligi- 
ble to receive used uniforms 
that the Navy no longer needs, 
and Seymour added, "Remember 
that the uniform you are wear- 
ing today may have belonged 
Jo ono of the sailors lying in a 
bod at the hospital right now." 

A more general sentiment was 
expressed by Arthur Yawman 
of the Purchase Dept., which 
with the Office of Counsel do- 
nated money for two new por- 
table TV sets. Yawman said: 

"All too often, we who are 
engaged in the logistics support 
of our Pacific forces lose sight 
of the sacrifices made by the 
men in the front lines and the 
resulting burdens they bear. We 
hope this token of our apprecia- 
tion will in a small way express 
our gratitude to these men and 
i let them know that we do care.” 

The Assn, of Women Super- 
visors intends to keep up Op- 
eration Oak Knoll as long as 
there is a need. 
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kiac which has now made the Joe Pyne conversa- 

tlon K pro^’am wl?h soldiers in Vietnam talking toremti^ 

at home an annual affair, announced ^^^“urs- 
rhanees were tied up throughout the morning last inurs 

d f y far ^oT^ toMr^ance 0 ^^ 'arrangements 

with Letterman Genetin' n^pital in Stn l't J'rt Ivo.at 

CSS’ ^e«i““ y »tprlsa t^^'^Srhley 

one here in the Southland. Lohman and Barkley, 
ki AC talk to the wounded vet then put. the relat 
S phone muS to the surprise and delight of the vet. 
The station deserves a commendation. 














FROM PEOPLE WHO CARE 

The Navy Regional Finance Center and the Assn, of Women 
Supervisors are represented at the Oakland Naval Hospital when 
new portable TV sets are presented to the orthopedic wards. 
At left and right are Dorothy Mantineo of NRFC, president of 
AWS, and Mildred Silcox of NSCO's Accounting Division, in 
charge of AWS publicity for the hospital project. They are feeding 
cookies to double amputee James K. Johnson, Navy aviation 
ordnanceman first class, and Robert H. Morphis, Marine lance 
corporal. Johnson was a victim of the fire on USS Oriskany. The 
cookies were made by Ernestine Miller of the Disposal Division. 
Also representing NRFC at the hospital were Commander Oullette 
and Vivian Howe (inset in photo). Vivian, a GS-3 clerk typist, 
gave $10 for NRFC's first contribution toward the purchase of 
TV sets. She is a girl who really cares. 

7 — ■ MS 1 
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Eleven new portable TV sets now have been procured for 
"Operation Oak Knoll," the Assn, of Women Supervisors' 
drive to collect gifts for patients at the Oakland Naval Hospital, 
many of whom are teen-age veterans of Viet Nam. Seven sets 
recently were presented at Oak Knoll (photo at left). Two 
each were donated by the Women Supervisors, the Navy 

Regional Finance Office, and 
the American Society of Mili- 
tary Comptrollers. The seventh 
was purchased with donations 
from individuals in various com- 
ponents of NSC Oakland. 

Two other sets have been do- 
nated by the Purchase Dept, and 
Office of Counsel, and an ad- 
ditional two (making the 11) 
will be delivered this week. One 
is from Center employees, the 
other from an oustide organiza- 
tion, the Laurendale Business 
and Professional Women's Club. 

Daisy Wilburn of the Inven- 
tory Control Dept., a member of 
the Women Supervisors, showed 
her fellow BPWC members an 
article on the campaign that ap- 
peared in the Nov. 28 Oak Leaf. 

As a result, the club members 
donated to the TV fund instead 
of spending money on Christmas 
gifts for one another. The club 
then held a bazaar to raise the 
remainder of the money needed. 

The Assn, of Women Super- 
visors has a goal of 24 new por- 
table TV sets, so 13 more are 
needed. Groups that would like 
to contribute can procure a set 
for $76.86, including tax. 

Donor plaques will be fur- 
nished by Dorothy Mantineo's 
husband. Ralph. 

Meanwhile, women of the Na- 
val Supply Center and its ten- 
ant activities have been respond- 
ing generously to the plea for 
candy and cookies for the hos- 


pital patients. The appeal was 
made by the Women Supervisors 
and in the Nov. 28 Oak Leaf. 

Among the latest donors, la- 
dies of the Navy Regional Fi- 
nance Center have made 16 
pounds of candy and 84 dozen 
cookies. As to the Naval Supply 
Center, Marion Horn of Inven- 
tory Control baked 25 dozen 
cookies. Lorraine Schnabel and 
Jean Pyle of Data Processing 
joined forces for 30 dozen. (See 
photo at left for Ernestine Mil- 
ler’s contribution.) 

'FROM NOW ON' 

The goal is 20 dozen a week 
from now on. Gifts of sugar, 
flour, and nuts have been made, 
but more are needed. Call Jean 
Strebel, cookie chairman, on ext. 
5452. 


















BEDSIDE CHEER — Mrs. Eleanor Zoske and her daugh- Iverson at Oakland Naval Hospital. They were 
ter, Stephanie (right), pay Christmas visit to Richard among hundreds who spent holiday with patients. 
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. . . SAKES ALIVE . . . 


CALIFORNIA CHOIR AT HIROSHIMA MONUMENT- 

sing Christmas hymns in front of the Atomic Bomb 
maxed their Christmas program with a rendition of 


The high school a cappella choir from Lodi, Calif., 
Monument in Hiroshima. The 49-member choir cli- 
"Kimigayo," Japan's national anthem, in Japanese. 


SMALL GIFT — Children's Hospital patient Joe Lee 
Hammer is delighted with Christmas present from 
Marine Lance CpI. Jeff Jernigan, who visited ward. 


TIME TO REMEMBER — Christmas can be lonely This patient at Oakland Naval Hospital pauses to 
for a wounded Marine whose family is far away, reflect before annual holiday dinner. 


Bill Fiset's resting up for the big weekend ahead. 
His column will resume tomorrow, we hope. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS — Brig. Carl An- serve Christmas dinners at the Chinese 
dreasen of the Salvation Army and Community Center to homeless per- 
Viola Thordarson, volunteer worker, sons. 
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CHRISTMAS GREENERY — Dollar bills are 
distributed to underprivileged children at 


CHIEF JUSTICE AT REUNION-U.S. Chief Justice and 
Mrs. Earl Warren gather with their flock of children 
and grandchildren at the family's annual Christmas 
Eve reunion at son James C. Warren's Conn Valley 
ranch. Mrs. Warren holds youngest grandchild, Nina 
Elizabeth Daly. From left, standing in rear, are 


grandsons James Warren Jr., Jeff Warren, daughter, 
Dorothy Clemente, son-in-law John Daly, daughter- 
in-law Margaret Warren, grandson John Warren, 
daughter Virginia Daly, Mrs. B. E. Jessee and daugh- 
ter Nina (Honey Bear) Brien. Other children are Earl 
J. Daly, J. Warren Daly, Earl, Heather and Willie Brien. 


CHRISTMAS CHOW— Knee-deep in Christmas food 
boxes distributed by the Oakland Police Wel- 
fare Association to needy families are Sam Mullins, 
president (left) and Leo Poundorf, of Auto Storage 
and Boat Co., 




the Oakland Elks Club Christmas party by PENSIVE PUFF — Happiness is a 

Santa Claus and John L. McDonnell Jr. Christmas cigar for this man at Oak- 

land Naval Hospital. 
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USO’s Festive Yule 
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DIANE PHILLIPS OF CONCORD AND ANN NELSON OF PLEASANT HILL 
Marine Corporal Max Brewer of 29 Palms and Seaman Kent Larsen of Treasure Island 


St. Michael and All Angels Episcopal 
Church parish hall in Concord provided 
the setting for the USO Mobile Unit holi- 
day party honoring servicemen from the 
Marines, Navy, Air Force and Army sta- 
tioned at Oakland Army Terminal, Oak- 
land Naval Hospital, Treasure Island, 
Mare Island, Hamilton Air Force Base and 
Concord Weapons Station. Pink and silver 
ornaments, Christmas wreaths and pine 
cone arrangements lent a festive air to 
the dinner dance, where special guests 
were Mrs. Marjorie Sheffield, executive 
director of United Service Organization for 
the Bay Area, and Mary Ann Bouey, USO 
field director. Young women from Pleas- 
ant Hill, Walnut Creek, Danville, Alamo, 
Martinez and Concord served as junior 
hostesses at the affair, according to press 
chairman Mrs. Jack G. Nelson. Buffet sup- 
per was donated and served by parish 
women; live music, by two area musical 
groups — the Ebb Tides and Variations. 


Tribune photos by Ron Rlesterer 


CATHY SCHOLTZ AND SEAMAN JOHN GRIFFIN 
. . she's from Walnut Creek, he's from Hunters Point 


AIRMAN DANIEL SALVINO AND MONICA BYERS 
... of Hamilton Base and Pleasant Hill 


\LBERT PEREZ, JOAN WEEKS, ROBERTO ESTRELLA AND JOANNE McKINNEY 
. . . junior volunteer hostesses are from Pittsburg and Martinez 
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The Weather 

BAY AREA — Fair tonight. 
Increasing cloudiness tomor- 
row. Continued mild. Low to- 
night 35 to 45. Gentle winds. 
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Meet Miss 
Eastbay 

Of 1967 

Miss Eastbay 1967 is eight- 
pound, four-ounce Karen Ann 
Ratto of Dublin, who arrived 
just 15 seconds after the New 
Year was bom. 

The daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Bernard Ratto, 11439 Rampart 
Drive, Karen was born at 
12:00:15 a.m. yesterday in St. 
Rose Hospital at Hayward. 

First reaction of the mother: 
“I’m just happy.” 

Mrs. Ratto, 30, conferred with 
her husband, 31, and selected 
Karen Ann as a name for no 
other reason then “we just 
wanted a nice name.” 

Ratto is a cabinet maker in 
Berkeley. Mrs. Ratto is a first 
grade school teacher at Sequoia 
Elementary School in Hayward. 

First reported 1967 baby born 
in Oakland was a seven-pound, 

4 -ounce girl who arrived at 
1:20 a.m. in Peralta Hospital, 
the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Jim Gin, 1768 28th Ave. 

Other early 1967 arrivals in 
Eastbay hospitals: 

At 12:32 a.m., a son to Mr. 
and Mrs. William Evans, 3930 
Via Estrella, Martinez, in Kais- 
er Hospital at Walnut Creek. 

At 1:14 a.m., a son to Mr. and 
Mrs. Arnold J. Finocchio, 3921 1 
Almond Wood Court, Concord, 
in Concord Community Hospita 
At 1:50 a.m., a son to Army 
Pvt. E2 Mario and Mrs. Fissore 
in Oakland Naval Hospital. The 
father is now stationed in Ger- 
many. 


MONDAY, JANUARY 2, 1967 


10< DAILY, $2.25 A MONTH 
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After Christmas leave in j 
San Diego, Rear Admiral and t 
Mrs. Harold J. Cokely of the 
Oakland Naval Hospital are 
returning to Oakland for the 
New Year’s Eve formal at the 
hospital officers’ club. 

Part of the celebration will 
include a double cake-cutting 
by Mrs. Cokely and Mrs. Dean 
Schufeldt, the wife of Oak 
Knoll’s executive officer. Both 
have Jan. 1 birthdays. 

While the Cokelys were in 
San Diego, they visited their 
daughter and son-in-law , 
Cmdr. and Mrs. Michael A. 
Quartararo, who were in the 
city after a three-year tour of 
duty in Honolulu. 

— N. L. T. 
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■|AL VISIT-Mrs. Betty Bean (right) 
-tment of California president of 
\arine Corps League Au ^ l ' l ^ ry ' ’ ,‘, s 
Dmed at a ceremony in Oakland s 
ans Memorial Building as she 
»s her official visit to the Fifth and 


greater Bay Area. Wrth her n|A 
Isabel Rusk, president of the Oakland : 
unit, and Alma Steinbeck, district.-; 
president. While here yesterday Mrs.* 
Bean also visited the amputee ward.: 
of Oakland Naval Hospital. 
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Flying Cross 
For Injured 
Navy Pilot 

Navy Cmdr. Wynn F. Foster 
of Jerome, Ariz., a veteran of 
160 air missions over Vietnam, ; 
was awarded the Distinguished 1 
Flying Cross at Oakland Naval 
Hospital yesterday. 

The medal was given for “ex- 
traordinary achievement’’ in 
leading an attack against a 
transshipment area at Nam 
Dinh, North Vietnam last July 
14. 

He lost his right arm nine 
days later when his jet bomber 
from the carrier, USS Oriskany, 
was hit by a 55 mm anti-aircraft 
shell during a raid on North , 
Vietnam oil installations. 

The citation accompanying 
j the DFC was signed by Adm. 

| Roy L. Johnson, commander- 
in-chief, Pacific Fleet. 

Commander Foster, while 
awaiting results of a bone graft 
to prepare for fitting with a 
prosthetic arm, is living at 
Lemoore Naval Air Station with 
his wife, Marilyn, and their 
three children. 



Navy Gets Green Light for $7 Million Housing Program 


A total of 400 housing units 
costing $7 million have won 
the go-ahead for construction 
at the Alameda Naval Air Sta- 
tion and Oakland Naval Hos- 
pital. 

It is part of a $546 million 
program for m i 1 i t a r y con- 
struction in Northern Califor- 
nia. 

The housing was approved 
by Congress nearly two years 
ago but the funds were held 
up by Secretary of Defense 
Robert S. McNamara as 


non-essential to the Vietnam 
war effort at the time. 

The Alameda Air Station 
will get 364 units of housing 
and the Naval Hospital 36 at a 
cost of $17,500 per unit, all for 
enlisted personnel and their 
families. Bids will be called 
about June 30, construction is 
scheduled to start in August 
and completion is scheduled 
within a year. 

Plans call for a two-story 
townhouse type of construc- 
tion, probably with stucco fin- 


There are to be 200 four- 
ish, at the Naval Air Station, 
bedroom units and 164 
three-bedroom units. The Na- 
val Hospital will get two 
apartment buildings, each 
with 18 three-bedroom units 
and will have access to some 
units at the Alameda Station 
if needed. 

The Naval Air Station units 
will be built in the B-2 area, 
near the East gate at the end 
of Atlantic Avenue and on the 
Estuary Housing site near the 


Todd Shipyard The Navy ob- 
tained this land several years 
ago from the University of 
California in a trade for the 
Savo Island property in 


Berkeley. 

The Navy Hospital buildings 
will occupy the site cleared 
two years ago near the 


present Officers Club. 

In addition to the housing, 
the Alameda installation will 
get $700,000 for rehabilitation 
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of barracks on the station and 
$84,000 for an aircraft fire and 
crash station. 

A Navy spokesman said the 
Naval Air Station has never 
had sufficient housing for its 


personnel. Besides 949 ade- 
quate quarters on the station 
the Navy has under lease five 
apartments in Oakland and 95 
in Hayward, with a waiting 
list of 400. 
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Furuls for Hundreds 


Of Navy House Units 


There soon will be 300 new' 1 
Navy housing units dis- 
tributed between Treasure 
Island and San Francisco 
Naval shipyard, the Defense 
Department disclosed today. 

There also will be 400 new 
units at Alameda Naval Air 
Station and Oakland Naval 
Hospital: 300 at Moffett Na- 
val Air Station in Sunnyvale: 
and 208 at the Naval Post 
Graduate School in Mon- 
terey. 

The new construction was 
assured Friday when De- 
fense Secretary Robert S. 


McNamara released $30 mil- 
lion for defense spending in 
the 12th Naval District with 
headquarters here. 

It is estimated that 
$2,227,200 will be devoted 
immediately to housing, with 
the remainder to De spent on 
purely military construction. 

A spokeman Tor 12th Naval 
District said the district’s 
engineering command in San 
Bruno will begin advertising 
for bids in the near future. 

Each housing unit is 
estimated to cost approxi- 
mately $17,500. 
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Talks, Ceremonies Planned 19 

For Navy League Meeting 


More c than 400 delegates, 
some of them from as far 
away as Alaska and Hawaii, 
are expected to attend the 
Western sectional conference 
of the Navy League of the 
United States which will be 
held at Jack London Square 
Wednesday through Friday. 

The conference will be host- 
ed by the Oakland Council of 
the organization, headed by 
John R. Janney. 

Vice Adm. Lawson P Ram- 
age, chief of staff for the Pa- 
cific Fleet, will be principal 
speaker. His address on “Sea 
Power in Vietnam” will be 
given during luncheon on 
Thursday al the Alameda Na- 
val Air Station Commissioned 
Officers’ Mess. 

Capt. I. J. Gersuk, com- 
manding officer of the USS 
Pyro, will describe his experi- 
ences in Vietnam at a Thurs- 
day morning session. 

Other highlights of the con- 
ference will include a Sea Ca- 
det program: dedication of 
Nimitz Field and an air show 
at Alameda Naval Air Sta- 
tion; a golf tournament at 
Round Hill Country Club; a 
panel discussion on "Support 
in Southeast Asia,’’ with em- 
phasis of logistics supply op- 
erations from the Bay Area to 


the war zone; a session on 
Navy prosthetic research by 
Capt. F. L. Golbranson, of the 
Oakland Naval Hospital; a 
trip aboard a cutter to Alca- 
traz Island, and a tour of Gov- 
ernment Island with a parade 
and a Coast Guard graduation 
ceremony. 

Speakers will also include 
Rear Adm. Edward F. 
Metzger, commanding officer 
of the Oakland Naval Supply 


Center; Rear Adm. John E. 
Clark, commandant of the 
Twelfth Naval District; Edwin 
C. Whiting, national director 
of the Navy League; Morgan 
Fitch, the organization’s na- 
tional president; James 
Grealish, president of the 12th 
Region; Alameda County Su- 



. . At Wards, employes formed “Wards 
Employes Aiding Vietnam Evacuees” (known as 
WEAVE) and bought five TV sets and six transistor 
radios for vets at Oakland Naval Hospital. Plaudits. 

000 


pervisor Kent Pursel; Rear 
Adm. John H. Hoefer. Brig. 
Gen. John D. Crowley, John 
Ball, and Charles Asbelle. 
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Military Projects 
Due in Bay Area 


Many military construction 
projects have been authorized 
for Northern California as 
part of $546 million worth of 
such work across the nation 
that was given a long-delayed 
o.k. yesterday by Secretary of 
Defense Robert S. McNamar- 
a. 

Nearly $30 million of the 
funds released by McNamara 
are earmarked for much 
needed housing units in the 
12th Naval District, headquar- 
tered in San Francisco. 

Another $5.7 million is des- 
tined for Army and Air Force 
construction at Monterey, the 
Presidio of San Francisco, 
and Hamilton Air Force Base 
at Novato. 

The release of the funds, 
authorized by Congress nearly 
two years ago but held up by 
McNamara as non-essential to 
the Vietnam war effort, will 
the Mietnam war effort, will 
give a welcome boost to the 
Northern California construc- 
tion industry. 

The move will also “have a 
beneficial effect upon morale 
in the Armed Forces and sat- 
isfy valid construction and 
housing requirements,” 
McNamara said. 

A 12th Naval District 
spokesman said the release of 
funds will enable the Navy to 
advertise for construction 
bids, which will eventually see 
some 1,200 housing units built 
at an estimated cost 0 f$17,500 
each in the Bay Area and at 
Monterey. 


The number of housing units 
planned and their locations in- 
clude: 400 at the Alameda Na- 
val Air Station and at the 
Oakland Naval Hospital, 300 
at Moffett Naval Air Station 
near Mountain View, and 208 
at the Naval Post Graduate 
School, Monterey. 

The 12th Naval District will 
also receive some $8.5 million 
for other construction pro- 
jects, including $700,000 for 
rehabilitation of barracks and 
$84,000 for an aircraft fire and 
crash station at Alameda. 

Northern California Army 
construction includes 
$1,678,000 for a student 
dormitory and mess at t he 
Presidio of Monterey, and 150 
housing units at the Presidio 
of San Francisco. 

The Air Force will spend 
$149,000 for a warm holding 
pad and $818,000 for two 
dormitories at Hamilton Air 
Force Base. 
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2 Die in 

Oriskany 

Accident 


Seaman Apprentice Tommy 
W. Reese and civilian ships 
rigger Nathaniel E. Wilson 
were killed yesterday in an 
accident at Hunters Point Na- 
val Shipyard while preparing 
to paint the aircraft carrier 
USS Oriskany. 

A third sailor, Boatswains 
Mate Third Class Jerry A. 
Robinson, was seriously hurt 
as the three men plummeted 
30 feet from a painting plat- 
form to the concrete drydock 
floor. 

Robinson was responding to 
treatment today at Oakland 
Naval Hospital. 

The three were about to 
paint the overhang of the big 
aircraft carrier’s bow when 
their platform struck the side 
of the drydock and tilted, 
throwing them off. 

The Oriskany is in the dry- 
dock undergoing repairs to 
propellers and rebuilding 
from damages suffered in a 
disastrous fire near Vietnam 
last October that took 44 lives. 

Wilson, 40, lived at 1034 Sut- 
ter St., San Francisco, and 
leaves a wife and children in 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Reese, 20, is from Valparai- 
so, Ind. Robinson, 23, is from 
Murphy, N.C., Hunters Point 
Shipyard officials said. 
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Hospital 
Tour for 
Japan MD s 

WALNUT CREEK— Two of 

lapan's top r a n k i n g Navy 
medical officers wil mspec 
John Muir Memorial Hospital 
tomorrow. . 

Thev are Rear Admiral Koi- 

chi Minobe, chief of ™f?time 
section. Japanese Maritime 
Self Defense Force; and Cap _ 

Yoshitsugu Hiruma, disti ri 
hospital executive officer for 
the Japanese Maritime Self 
Defense Force at Yokosuka. 

The former’s rank is equiv 
lent to that of Surgeon Gener- 
al for the U.S. Navy. 

The pair have been touring 
mainlv Naval madical facili- 
ties throughout the country, 
including a visit to Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital in Baltimore. 

Thev will visit John Muir to 
view the facilities, services 
and operation of an American 
non-profit community hospi- 

The Japanese officers will 
be escorted by Lt. John > ■ 

Cannizzaro of the U.S. Navy 
Bureau of Medicine and Sur- 
gery and Ensign Ronald 1 " 

Aldrich, assistant to the Oak- 
land U.S. Naval Hospital ad- 
ministrative officer. 

John Muir Hospital board 
chairman Alfred B. .Layton 
will be host for the afternoon 
inspection. 
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japan" Wffljras 

On Hospital Tour 

Two of Japan’s top Naval 
medical officers arc visiting. 
Walnut Creek tomorrow as the 
guests of John Muir Memorial 
Hospital. They are Rear 
Admiral Koichi Minobe Chief ot 
Medical Section, Japanese 
Maritime Self Defense Force, 
and Captain Yoshitsugu Hiruma, 
Fxecutive Officer, District 
Hospital, Japanese Maritime 
Self Defense Force, Yokosuka 
Japan. Rear Admiral Minobes 
rank is equivalent to the 
Surgeon General of the u.b 
Navy. 

One of the purposes of the two 
Japanese medical officers visit 
to California is to learn 
something of the faeulhes, 
services, and operations °f an 
American non - profit com- 
munity hospital. w alnut Creek s 
John Muir Memorial Hospital 
was selected as the example foi 


Concord 
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Japanese Naval Officers 
Visit John Muir Hospital 




was seieuicu ao - 

this phase of the officers tour. 
Previous visits on the tour have 
been chiefly to Naval medical 
facilities at various locations in, 
the country, and to Johns 
Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore. 

Admiral Minobe and Captain 
Hiruma will spend two hours at 
John Muir. They will be given a 
tour of the hospital and various 
members of the hospital staff 
will brief them on hospital 
background and operations 

‘ he /rS.d States to stud, 

and survey ^““'‘j^'Sese 

SSST oflieers are [being 

Surgery* and Knsign Ronald R, 
AdmSstrative Officer ™5. 

[Naval Hospital. 


Two of Japan’s top Naval 
medical officers are visiting 
Walnut Creek on Saturday, as 
the guests of John Muir 
Memorial Hospital. 

They are Rear Admiral Koichi 
Minobe, Chief of Medical Sec- 
tion, Japanese Maritime Self 
Defense Force, and Captain 
Yoshitsugu Hiruma, executive 
officer, District Hospital, 
Japanese Maritime Self Defense 
Force, Yokosuka, Japan. Rear 
Admiral Minobe’s rank is 
equivalent to the Surgeon 
General of the U.S. Navy. 

In the United States to study 
and survey hospital and medical 
practices, the two Japanese 
medical officers are being 
escorted on their tour by Lt. 
John S. Cannizzaro of the U.S. 
Navy Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery, and Ensign Ronald R. 
Aldrich, Assistant to 
Administrative Officer, U.S. 
'Naval Hospital, Oakland. Their 
visit to California was arranged 
i by Rear Admiral Harold J. 


Cokely, 12th Naval District 
Medical Officer and Com- 
manding Officer of the Oakland 
Naval Hospital. 

One of the purposes of the 
Japanese medical officers’ visit 
to California is to learn 
something of the facilities, 
services, and operations of an 
American non - profit com- 
munily hospital. Walnut (/reeks 
John Muir Memorial Hospital 
was selected as the example for 
this phase of the officers’ tour. 
Previous visits on the tour have 
been chiefly to Naval medical 
facilities at various locations in 
the country, and to Johns 
Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore 
Admiral Minobe and Captain 
Hiruma will spend two hours at 
John Muir. They will be given a 
tour of the hospital and various 
members of the hospital staff 
will brief them on hospital 
background and operations. 
Chairman Alfred B. Layton of 
the Board of Trustees will lead 
the discussion. 
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l Top Japanese Naval 
Medical Officers Visit 

, .is thr* two Japanc 




Two of Japan’s top naval 
medical officers will visit 
Walnut Creek Saturday as th 
guests of John Muir Memorial 
Hospital. 


They are Rear Admiral Koichi 
Minobe, chief of medical sec- 
tion. Japanese ManUme SeU 
Defense Force, and Captain 
Yoshitsugu Hiruma executive 
officer District Hospital 
T nanese Maritime Self Defense 

Admiral Mtoobrt rank * 
equivalent to the surgeon 
general of the U.S. Navy. 

^ i n the United States to stud> 
and survey hospital and mcdica 


practices, the two Japanese 
medical officers are being 
escorted on their tour y • 
John S. Cannizzaro of the u.b. 
Navy Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery and Ensign Ronald • 
Aldrich, assistant to 
ministrative officer, U.S. Naval 
Hospital. Oakland. Their visit to 
California was attangedy 
Rear Admiral Harold J , Cokely, 
19th Naval District Medical Of- 
ficer and commanding officer of 
the Oakland Naval Hospital. 

One of the purposes of the two 
Japanese medical officers’ visit 
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HOME OF THE THIRD MARINE AIRCRAFT WING 


Friday, Feb. 10, 1967 


Colonel M.R.Yunck- 

A Determined Story 

loot ITrirtaV. that 


Story of Determination 


By Sgt. J.W. GREEN 

A Marine Corps aviator, 
who lost part of his left leg 
during combat operations in 
Vietnam in December 1965, 
resumed a 26 -year flying 

career two weeks ago. 

Col. Michael R- Yu nek made 
the flight in a TA-4F S y 
hawk” jet aircraft at MCAS 
Yuma, Ariz. In doing so h 
proved to Marine Corps of- 
ficials the truth of his words 
of Dec. 10, 1965, when he said 
he would some day return to 
the flight lines of Marine 

Corps aviation. 

Col Yunck, 48, assistant 
chief of staff of plans at El 
Toro told newsmen at a press 


conference last Friday, that 
the leg, amputated five inches 
below the knee, doesn t 
handicap me - it only incon- 
veniences me.” 

The veteran of two wars and 
1963 winner of the Cunning- 
ham Award as Marine Avia- 
tor of the Year, said he was 
now qualified to fly when 
accompanied by another 

P Navy doctors told CoL 
Yunck after he was wounded 
that it was “the last combat 

mission he’d ever fly. 

The colonel, however, had 
other ideas. After five months 
at the U.S. Naval Hospital 

(See STORY on Page 2) 


(Continued From Page 1) 

at Oakland, he returned to 
full duty status at El Toro. 
His ultimate aim is to be 
reassigned to Vietnam. 

In Vietnam, Col. Yunck 
served as operations and 
planning officer with the 1st 
MAW. During Operation Har- 
vest Moon he was co-pilot 
aboard a UH34D helicopter 
when he was hit by a 50 cal. 
round from a Viet Cong 
ground weapon. 

It was the second Purple 
Heart Medal for the veteran 
aviator who later requested 
to return to the war-torn Rep- 


ublic upon his release from 
the Naval hospital. 

Col. Yunck saw combat 
action as a fighter pilot on 
Guadalcanal during 1942-43 
and on Okinawa in 1945. He 
was a fixed-wing and heli- 
copter pilot in Vietnam. 

He was an aviation cadet 
at Pensacola and Miami, 
Fla., from April 1941 to Nov- 
ember 1941. In 1950-51 he at- 
tended the test pilot school at 
the Naval Air Test Center, 
Patuyent River, Md„ before 
joining the 1st MAW in Korea 
from December 1953 to Dec- 


ember 1954. From October 
1963 to October 1964, he ser- 
ved as commanding officer of 
MAG- 15 at El Toro. 

In addition to receiving 
the Cunningham Award in 
1963, the veteran aviator re- 
ceived the Kitty Hawk Award 
from the Los Angeles Cham- 
ber of Commerce in 1966, 
Armed Forces Award from 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
in 1966, American Fighter 
Aces Award in 1966, and 
Loyalty Award from Loyola 
University in Los Angeles 
in 1966. 
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Oak Knoll Chaplain 


r Military Best Motivated ’ 


By JAN MATHESON SEGER 

"They are probably the 
best motivated military men 
of any period in our coun- 
try’s history.” 

Navy Chaplain Lt. (USNR) 
Colin E. Supple, OFM, now 
assigned to Oak Knoll Hos- 
pital, speaks no polite plati- 
tudes, nor does he minimize 
the U.S. involvement in Viet- 
nam when he talks of the 
Navy and Marine personnel 
moving through the hospital. 

The Boston - born Fran- 
ciscan, now in his second 
“hitch” as a Navy-Marine 
chaplain, is quite emphatic 
about his impressions of the 
war in Vietnam. He speaks 
much in the same tenor as 
the young Marine in his of- 
fice, casing the boredom of 
recovery by light duty. 

The young man, Cpl. Rich- 
ard Iverson, USMC, Fort Col- 
lins, Colorado, was in Viet- 
nam 9 months with the Sec- 
ond Battalion, Fourth Ma- 
rines, before o grenade put 
him in the hospital. He is 
now looking forward to com- 
pleting his education when 
he is discharged, but Viet- 
nam is in his thoughts. 

MATURITY 

This 'Marine, nearly the 
personification of the typical 
boy-next-door, exhibits a firm 
steadfast maturity that his 
obvious youth would tend to 
belie. 

His injury had brought him 
home, but before it had hap- 
pened he had re-signed for 
six more months tour in Viet- 
nam. 

"If you could just see 

the kids there!” he said, 

“the people too, are begin- 



HOSPITAL VISIT 

. . . Father Supple with Corporal Jose Lopez Tiano 


ning to see some purpose 
to their lives. Up to now 
they have just survived. 
But the children are so 
bright, so quick, and beau- 
tiful, in spite of the dirt and 
the disease.” 

Father Supple speaks of the 
progress being made. He was 
with the Third Marines, Sec- 
ond Battalion working out 
from the perimeter of Da 
Nang and up to the Diem line. 
He witnessed the early pacifi- 
cation effort of the military 
forces, that was just minute 


by comparison to what is 
presently going on. 

SIT-INS 

He also said he was with 
the Marines when some of the 
protests, draft-card burnings, 
and sit-in sessions were head- 
lined at home and abroad. 

Feeling strongly that dis- 
agreement in a free society 
is healthy, if done for the 
■right reasons, Father Supple 
also feels that much of the 
protests are "more fear than 
conviction, more emotion than 
thought, more weakness than 
patriotism.” 


His reasoning is that the 
Communist nations have long 
been on record to subvert 
smaller countries to their po- 
litical domination by wars 
of liberation as in Vietnam. 

PROPORTIONATE 

No Christian likes war or 
any tragedy. Christ did preach 
pacifism — and also just 
anger and proper self-defense, 
that is proportionate (justi- 
fied) self-defense done by 
varying means, depending on 
the nature of the threat. 

“Vietnam,” he adds, 
“may be a small and dis- 
tant land, but she could be- 
come one more strong step- 
ping_ stone to Communist 
Asian expansion.” 


He, like the young veteran, 
both felt that some of the 
protestors might perhaps gain 
a different perspective were 
they to spend some time, 
with the men who are in that 
small land of Vietnam. 
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Father Supple, whose par- 
ishioners include patients 'and 
personnel “aboard” the hos- 
pital, is a graduate of Boston 
College and was ordained a 
Franciscan in 1958. He was 
assigned by his Order to a 
Bronx parish and later was 
a high school teacher in Buf- 
falo, N.Y., before his Navy 
assignment. 


Blue Baby' Allyson Dies 


Little Allyson Burleson, the 
"blue baby” with the bright 
smile, died yesterday in the 
Hospital for Sick Children in 
Toronto, Canada. 

Allyson, who was 5, left 
Oakland Naval Hospital in De- 
cember “to play in the snow 
and have my heart fixed.” 

Her death came three 
months after the operation to 
correct a heart defect called 
transposition of the great 


blood vessels. Her progress 
had been good at first, and 
she was given a 50 to 80 per 
cent chance to live, but then 
her appetite failed. 

Her parents, Navy Electri- 
cian’s Mate 2-C and Mrs. 
George Burleson of 4189 Bar- 
rymore Drive, San Jose, were 
with Allyson when she died. 
They came home last night. 

Allyson’s mother had stayed 
with her continuously after 
the s e v e n -h o u r operation, 


I 

which was performed by its 
originator, Dr. William Mus- 
tard, at the request of Capt. 
Delmer J. Pascoe, chief of pe- 
d I a t r I c s at Oakland Naval 
Hospital. 

Burleson, who is assigned to 
Moffett Field, stayed here 
most of the time to care for 
their four other children, 
flying to Toronto on weekends 
as his small daughter weak- 
ened. 


Her heart defect was diag- 
nosed when she was two 
months old, but there was no 
surgery to correct it until Dr. 
Mustard worked out his tech- 
nique in 1963. She was consid- 
ered strong enough for it last 
year. 

The failure of the operation, 
which transposed the aorta 
and pulmonary artery to give 
her body the oxygen it had not 
been getting, was to be dis- 
cussed at a conference today. 


Oak Knoll Hospital Has 
New Heart Care Unit 


The Navy’s first Coronary 
Care Unit was recently opened 
at Oakland Naval Hospital, with 
Rear Admiral Harold J. Cokely, 
MC, USN, Commanding Officer, 
officiating at the ribbon-cutting. 
The four-bed facility at Oak 
Knoll is equipped with electron- 
ic monitoring and treatment 
equipment and staffed by cardi- 
ac specialist nurses, corpsmen, 
and corpswaves. 

The new unit is ready to ac- 
cept acute cardiac patients from 
a wide geographic area includ- 
ing the Twelfth Naval District, 
ships within reach of Oak Knoll 
by air evacuation, and a large 
section of the Pacific Coast. 
Cardiac evacuees from Viet Nam 
will also be treated in the new 
unit. In addition, unit personnel 
are available for telephone con- 
sultation to any of the Navy 
facilities served by Oak Knoll. 

Patients with heart attacks or 
related cardiovascular disorders 
will be rapidly admitted to the 
Coronary Care Unit during the 
critical early period of their con- 
valescence. The unit is organ- 
ized to provide round-the-clock 
observation and recordings of 
the patient's heart rate and 
rhythm, blood pressure, respira- 
tory status, and other vital signs. 

Nursing and Hospital Corps 
personnel have been specially 
trained in the basic pathology 
and physiology of heart disease, 
basic electrocardiography, tech- 
niques or cardio-pulmonary re- 
suscitation, and maintenance and 
use of electronic cardiovascular 
equipment, These cardiac spe- 
cialists act as assistant cardio- 
logists, providing a continuous 
link between the heart patient 
and his doctor. 

The new Coronary Care Unit, 
like others in medical centers 
throughout the country, is part 
of a larger effort to reduce mor- 
tality due to heart attack. The 


death rate from heart attack is 
between 20 and 30 per cent for 
patients who reach a hospital. 
Recent experience indicates that 
coronary care units can cut heart 
attack mortality almost in half. 

The present focus of attention 
is prevention of sudden cardiac 
death by the early recognition 
of changes in heart rhythm and 
rate and prompt institution of 
drug and electronic therapy. 
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San Jose 
Girl Dies 

In Toronto 

. , 

A five-year-old San Jose 
girl lost her fight for life last 
night at the Hospital for Sick 
Children in Tornonto, three 
months after an operation to 
repair her heart. 

The girl, Allyson Deanna 
i Burleson, suffered from an 
ailment known as transposi- 
tion of the great vessels of 
| the heart, a birth defect 
which caused insufficient ox- 
ygen-replenishing of blood. 

The girl’s parents, U.S. 
Navy Petty Officer George 
Burleson, 32, and his wife, 
Frances, of 4189 Barrymore 
drive in San Jose, were in 
the Canadian hospital at the 
time of death. 




BEST-HATTED Mrs. Lenson was so pleased with Adolfo's striped 
hat of stitched silk which she was modeling at Capwell's, she 
ordered it delivered immediately to wear to Golden Gate Fields 
today; the same milliner's black and white sailor touched off 
fond memories for Captain's lady: 'Just like the navy hardhat of 
'22,' she chuckled as Capwell's Virginia St. Clair put it on her head. 



She’s 

Now it is official. 

Mrs. Robert Harper Lenson 
has been known at navy hases 
across half the globe and at 
race tracks from Shanghai to 
Golden Gate Fields as ‘best 
hatted’ or ‘best dressed’ lady 
in the crowd. Now the Milli- 
nery Institute of America has 
cited her, for “consistent and 
tasteful selection of milli- 
nery,” as one of the Best Hat- 
ted Women of America. 

The citation was announced 
from New York by Bill Rie- 
mer, executive director of the 
Millinery Institute, who said, 
“Fewer women wore hats 
during the year just past. But 
the world’s best dressed wom- 
en continued wearing them, 
and now hats are a new vogue 
with the chic young. 

“In Paris, Galeries Lafay- 
ette reports sale of some 200 
daily in one type alone — the 
untrimmed felt in brilliant col- 
ors, which young fashionables 
are wearing with Garbo-esque 
flair. Bored with sloppiness 
and over-simplification of 
clothes, these girls have 
caught on to the fact that 
their mothers and grandmoth- 
ers had a good thing going 
when they completed cos- 
tumes with the final flattering 
touch of a beautiful hat. 

“So it is particularly suita- 
ble to salute a lady of fine vin- 
tage who has always relied on 
millinery and who finds real 
joy in wearing beautiful hats. 
She remembers the hat she 
was wearing when she met 
her husband, the late Captain 
Lenson, the hat she wore 
when she won a beauty con- 
test, the royal blue veiled hat 
which was her all-time favor- 
ite; Mrs. Lenson is a real mil- 
linery sweetheart,” says the 
hat man. 

She was a picture pretty ca- 
reer girl in Boston, assistant 
to the vice president of the lo- 
cal phone company, when she 
met her young naval officer at 
an elegant ball: “chaperoned, 
of course,” she says; “we 
wore tulle evening hats in 


Eastbay’s Best Hatted Lady 


those days. If no hat, we put 
ornaments in our hair, or 
wore spare hair pieces; I still 
do. 

“The Captain always agreed 
with me that no woman 
looked really well groomed 
without a hat. He liked the 
‘costume’ or ‘complete look’ 
which is an important fashion 
point today. He liked every 
costume completely assem- 
bled, matching or coordinat- 
ed, from the skin out — and 


always spoiled me with ex- 
quisite lingerie and fine per- 
fume. I still use Shalimar, be- 
cause it was his favorite and 
my son sends it to me now,” 
said Mrs. Lenson in her pleas- 
ant Lakeside Drive apartment, 
from which she sallies forth 
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frequently to volunteer chores 
at Oak Knoll Hospital. 

The amputee ward there 
gets her devoted attention, 
and she often shares the 
pleasure of the races by tak- 
ing a group of patients for an 
afternoon at Golden Gate 
Fields. 

Captain Lenson’s career 
took them from Boston to 
Iowa, Great Lakes Naval Sta- 
tion, Hampton and Norfolk, 
Va., the lighter-than-air station 


at Lakehurst, N.J., to Moffett 
Field (which he put into com- 
mission in 1933), Mare Island, 
Washington, D. C., the Oak- 
land Navy Depot, Guam and 
the Marianas and other 
places. There were years, of 
course, when he was at sea 
and she waited out the tour at 
his port of departure; years, 
too, when she could travel 
with him. 

“I’ve been into every port in 

Continued on Page 12-F 


World Knows Her 
Love for Hats 


Continued from Page 7-F 

China, Japan and the Philip- 
pines,” she says, “some of 
them many times. We loved 
island life, lived on Guam 
when only a thousand Ameri- 
cans were there. Four house 
servants (for $40 a month) 
provided elegant and leisurely 
living. But I do not miss the 
‘great old days’; always knew 
a change was coming, and in 
the service you learn to roll 
with the punches. 

“The Captain retired after 
42 years of active service, was 
still a Navy man all his re- 
maining ten. When he retired, 
we didn’t lose a friend. I hear 
from them now from all over 
the World; that says some- 
thing for his stature,” Mrs. 
Lenson says softly. 

She remembers Washington 
life as exciting and glamo- 
rous, “There I was buddy- 
buddy with Mrs. MacArthur, 
the general’s mother. A true 
dowager, she was his hostess 


at West Point (after his brief 
first marriage) and complete- 
ly devoted to him. A compel- 
ling man, he inspired the 
same kind of devotion in dear 
little Jean Faircloth — whom 
we met when she came to the 
Phillipines as his bride. An- 
other interesting bride we 
helped welcome to the Pacific 
was Senator MacAdoo’s, when 
he brought her to Guam." 

The U.S.S. Duncan, the Pro- 
metheus, ‘Big Lex’ (the first 
U.S.S. Lexington, sister ship 
to the Saratoga), the U.S.S. 
Bridge which sailed troubled 
waters in 1942 - these were 
among her husband’s ships. 
With them, she remembers 
the air stations, the navy de- 
pots, the ports where they 
lived or she waited. And now 
slie is planning a visit to an- 
other navy station, to see 
Commander R. H. Lenson Jr. 
and his family at Roosevelt 
Roads In Puerto Rico. 

It’s a cinch she will pack 
plenty of hats for the trip. 
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Navy Arrests 
Sailor Who Told 

Of Lemoore LSD 

Lenioore NAS, Kings county 

A sailor stationed here who 
last week charged several 
hundred of his buddies were 
using marijuana and I-SD 
has been placed “in custo- 
dy,” the Navy said yester- 
dav. 

Petty Officer third class 
' Allen Weisenmuller was 
placed in the brig shortly aft- 
er he returned from psychi- 
atric observation at Oakland 
Naval Hospital. 

While hospitalized, Weisen- | 

' muller told of an “under- 
ground peace movement” at 
the 7000-man base, and said | 
some of the men were “turn- 
ing on” after a hard days | 
work. The Navy later admit- 
ted an investigation, but de- 
nied any arrests until yester- 
day. 

f rom Our l.orretpoiulenl 



The Captain 


By JAN SILVERMAN 

"When people hear the term 
‘sex education’ they think we 
want to teach their kids to be 
great lovers. 

“That isn’t It at all. 

“What we want to teach 
them is respect for them- 
selves and the other guy.” 

NAVY CAPT. James P. 
Semmens, chief of obstetrics 
and gynecology at Oakland 
Naval Hospital, is a strong ad- 
vocate of family life educa- 
tion, or sex education — call 
it what you will. 

“At Hayward High School, 
where they’ve had a course in 
sex education for 17 or 18 
years, they call it Sociology I. 
That’s a good name for it,” he 
says. 

One of the country’s chief 
spokesmen on sex education 
for the American College of 
Obstetrics and Gynecology, 
Dr. Semmens spoke last year 
to more than 40 organizations. 
He departs soon on another 
speaking tour that will take 
him all over the country. 

“NINETY per cent of the 
people we talk to have a mis- 
conception of what sex educa- 
tion is. The average parent 
thinks we mean nothing but 
teaching anatomy, contracep- 
tion, techniques of love mak- 
ing — things like that,” says 
the burly Navy officer. 

Actually, Dr. Scmmons ad- 
vocates beginning the pro- 
gram in kindergarten and the 
first grade. This is the time, 
he feels, to teach children the 
names of the external sexual 
parts of the body and create a 
respect for them. “As a physi- 
cian,” he says, “I think they 
are the most remarkable 
parts of the body.” 

Dr. Semmens believes third 
and fourth graders can learn 
the wonder of living cells, be 
it with dogs, cats or hamsters. 
“Here they can learn how in- 
tricate the organ system is, 
and how vital to life. 

“THIS has a lot to do with 


the way a person takes care 
of his body,” he says. “If a 
child just hears about sex on 
street comers, from pornogra- 
phy and jokes, he has no re- 
spect for it.” 

The fifth and sixth grades, 
just before boys and girls en- 
ter puberty, is the time for 
the deeper study of physiology 
and the changes that will take 
place in their bodies. 

At the junior high school 
level, says Dr. Semmens, 
many boys and girls are dis- 
turbed because their physical 
development is progressing at 
a slower or faster speed than 
their fellow students. 

“THEY MUST be told that 
each individual has his own 
time-clock and will eventually 
reach full maturity. When 
they learn this, kids stop chid- 
ing each other.” 

And along with physical 
facts, says Dr. S e m, m e n s, 
must go education in how to 
get along with other people, to 
develop responsible personali- 
ties. 

“A person must learn how 
to inter-relate with his family, 
his classroom and his friends. 
Then, when he matures, final- 
ly with a single individual. 

“If two people are to spend 
the rest of their lives together, 


Champions Sex Education 


they must respect each other. 
The sexual relationship, after 
all, Is the most important in- 
terpersonal relationship 
known to man. 

“YET SOME schools spend 

% )M4 
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more time on driver education 
than they do on family living. 
The two are not equally im- 
portant, even if both licenses 
do cost about the same.” 

At the ninth grade level stu- 
dents often are faced with de- 
cisions about smoking, drink- 
ing and narcotics, as well as 
sexual pressures, says Dr. 
Semmens. Facts about their 
effect on the adolescent body 
can help make the decision. 
Finally the senior course, 


just before students leave 
high school, should concen- 
trate on the family — what 
strengthens a family and what 
may destroy it, Dr. Semmens 
says. 

This program, the doctor 
explains, should go into such 
areas of conflict as religion, 
in-laws, finances and child 
rearing. 

Dr. Semmens feels that all 
parts of the community — 
doctors, lawyers, bankers, 
clergymen and parents — 
should help plan the content of 
family life courses. “But. once 
it is decided," he says, “throw 
it to the educators, the trained 
individuals, to handle the pro- 
gram.” 

THE SCHOOL program 


takes nothing away from 
home instruction, he empha- 
sizes. Indeed, it is in the home 
that sex education begins — 
by the example of the parents. 
The affection they show to 
each other and to their chil- 
dren sets the scene for a 
child’s later development. 

Tlie doclor stresses the im- 
portance of healthy group ac- 
tivities like Scouting and the 
Y to provide outlets other 
than the commercial enter- 
tainment available to youth. 

Yet, he norcs, parents too 
often downgrade such activi- 
ties and let their children shift 
for themselves. They give the 
impression, sometimes uncon- 
sciously, that they consider 
some of the organized groups 


to be “square.” 

“We adults talk a lot about 
the problems of teens,” he 
points out. “But how good a 
shake are we giving the peo- 
ple who are trying to help our 
kids?" 
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ALLFN STRUTZ (RIGHT) AGAIN IS HEAD OF VETS CHRISTMAS GROUP 

Willi him are secretary-treasurer Mary Valle and vice-president John Groom 


Vets' Yule 

Leader 

Returned 

Allen F. Strutz was re- 
elected president of the Veter- 
an Hospitals’ Christmas Com- 
mittee, which will coordinate 
for the 44th year the annual 
program to provide decora- 
tions, entertainment and gifts 
for the hospitalized veterans 
and servicemen In Alameda 
County. 

Miss Mary Valle, 
secretary-treasurer for many 
years, was re-elected to an- 
other term. Re-elected as vice 
presidents were John Groom 
and Lawrence R. Rodriggs. 

Directors re-elected were 
Felix Chialvo, Paul Manolis, 
Joseph Tofanelli, Mrs. John 
Young and Mrs. Raymond 
Benbow. 

Rear Adm. H. J. Cokely, 
commanding officer of the 
Oakland Naval Hospital, and 
Richard C. Jones, director of 
the Veterans Administration 
Hospital, Livermore, ex- 
pressed appreciation at the 
Monday night annual meeting 
on behalf of the patients for 
the work of the committee. 

The financial report of the 
committee showed that contri- 
butions from 2,849 individuals 
and organization? amounted 
to $24,288.47 last year. Expen- 
ditures totaled $17,180.40, leav- 
ing a balance of $8,108.07 with 
which to start the fall cam- 
paign. 
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Church Comes to Worshippers 



TWO NAVY CHAPLAINS, Lts. Jack Dowers, left, and Edward 
E. Jayne, have seen to it that any patient in Oakland Naval 
Hospital, Calif., can "attend" Sunday Protestant services even 
if they are confined to their beds. The chaplains make tape 
recordings of the services and, at the patient's convenience, 
bring the services to the worshipper. "Attending" services 
are PFC William G. Marlin, in bed at left. Navy Air Control- 
man Johnny W. Steeves, in chair, and CpI. David L. Williams, 
in bed at right. 
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KEEPING GRASS under control at Oak Knoll Naval Hospital 
arc, from IcTt to right, facing camera, Donald Reed, Allen Robello 
and Nathaniel Prcc from the Central Labor Council’s Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps project. 


Placement officer 
joins work program 


A placement officer has been 
selected by the Central Labor 
Council for the crucial third 
phase of its precedent- setting 
$1,589,800 Work Experience and 
Training Program. 

Fred E. Payne’s chief task will 
be to find jobs for the 410 16 
to 22-year-olds now enrolled in 
the program and others signed 
up during its 52 weeks. 

Payne is a former member of 
Plasterers 112 and is also a for- 
mer plastering contractor. For 
the last several months, he was 
placement director for the priv- 
ately-financed Opportunities In- 
dustrialization Center in Oak- 
land. 

As placement supervisor for 
the Central Labor Council’s 


program, Payne will contact em- 
ployers, and attempt to fill both 
their and the youths’ employ- 
ment needs, according to Co-Di- 
rectors J. W. Gaines and Robert 
Heffley. 

About 200 youths have success- 
fully completed the work experi- 
ence phase of the program and 
are now in the second — or train- 
ing — phase, according to Gaines 
and Heffley. 

MARKETABLE SKILLS 

These youths are learning 
marketable job skills in welding, 
auto repair and carpentry work- 
shops. The office machines and 
procedures workshop for girls is 
also starting. 

Other youths have moved into 
the work experience phase. As 
soon as they learn good job hab- 
its and demonstrate their ability 
to follow instructions and ob- 
serve safety rules, they will be 
taken into the training program 
of their choice. 

All the youths are from under- 
privileged families in Oakland’s 
poverty target areas. Most are 
members of minority groups. 
Most are school dropouts who 
have never held a regular job 
and lack skills to qualify for one. 

The program, financed under 
the U.S. Labor Department’s 
Neighborhood Youth Corps, with 
donated time by Central Labor 
Council members, has been call- 
ed the Alameda County’ AFL- 
CIO’s attempt to prevent a “long, 
hot summer” in Oakland. 
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Magic Fare for War Wounded 


By BILL STROBEL 

They weren’t unfriendly. 
They were skeptical. And 
when he entered the first of 
the wards at the Oakland Na- 
val Hospital, they didn’t even 
notice him. 

They did, however, take 
careful note of his two com- 
panions. One was Pam Zwei- 
fel (Miss San Leandro). The 
other was his blonde press 
agent. 

“We don't get too many en- 
tertainers here.” a kid, 
propped up in a bed at the 
entrance to the ward, ex- 
plained. “But some nuns did 
come up the other day to sing 
to us.” 

The girl with the Red Cross 
had said earlier that occasion- 
ally entertainers do find their 


way to the sprawling Naval 
hospital. 

“We get some bands and 
the Bunnies from the Playboy 
Club come over,” she said. 

As the group walked 
through the rain to the first of 
the wards, she mentioned that 
most of the visitors wanted to 
be with the amputees. 

“I’ve been in the Vietnam,” 
she said, “and I suppose I 
take a hard view of these 
things. But I don’t like it when 
these kids are treated with 
sympathy. They should be 
treated like men because 
that’s what they are.” 

Most of them didn’t look 
like men, they looked like 
kids. 

Steve Baker, who calls him- 
self the “world’s most neurot- 
ic magician," has played to a 


good many men who look like 
kids. He recently returned 
from a four months tour of 
Vietnam. 

In the first ward, he took it 
slow and easy. He stopped to 
talk with some of the guys in 
the beds and told them about 
the places he had visited in 
Vietnam. 

At the end of the ward, four 
Marines in patients’ uniforms 
were playing cards on a bed. 
Baker pulled out a deck of his 
own cards and showed them a 
few tricks. 

The skeptics challenged 
him. Other patients hobbled 
down the ward to join the 
group. Some were on 
crutches. Others in wheel- 
chairs. 

He challenged them. They 
couldn’t figure out how he ma- 


V 

nipulaled Ihe cards. He took a 
lighted cigarette from one of 
them, tapped down into his 
own clenched fist and made it 
disappear. 

Then he reached into the 
bathrobe pocket of a skeptic 
with his leg in a cast, pulled 
out a cigarette butt and hand- 
ed it to the smoker. 

By now the audience had 
loosened up and Baker was 
cracking jokes. 

“I got a hotel room in Viet- 
nam and the manager told me 
I’d have to make my own 
bed,” he said. “He handed me 
a hammer and nails.” 

The jokes — not all as bad 
as that and some worse — 
were coming faster now and 
the laughter was louder. Some 
of the kids joined him in the 
act and chained his wrists for 


an escape. 

“Go ahead," Baker told 
them, “make the chains tight. 
I’m completely impervious to 
pain." 

Then he said "Ouch.” 

It went that way through 
the remainder of the wards, 
including the one where the 
show was performed a few 
feet from where an uncon- 
scious kid lay in bed with his 
arm filled with needles. One 
was pumping a clear liquid 
into his body. The other was 
pumping blood plasma. 

It started slowly in the 
wards at the Oakland Naval 
Hospital yesterday but it end- 
ed with laughter and ap- 
plause. 

And when it was over, the 
day didn't seem so miserable 
and cold after all. 
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Marine Commandant To Visit Bay Area 

at the Presidio during its open Besides displays of planes, Stanford University will con 


A three-day visit by Gen. 
Wallace M. Greene Jr., com- 
mandant of the U.S. Marine 
Corps, and open-house pro- 
grams at many military bases 
will highlight Armed Forces 
Week activities this week in 
the Bay Area. 

General Greene arrives 
Wednesday at Alameda Naval 
Air Station, and will speak 
Thursday at a San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce lunch- 
eon at the Sheraton-Palace 
Hotel, on “The Role of the 
U.S. Marine Corps in South 
Vietnam.” 

On Friday, he will visit 


Navy and Marine Corps pa- 
tients, many of them wounded 
in Vietnam, at Oakland Naval 
Hospital, and then will lunch 
with Adm. H. J. Coakley, hos- 
pital commandant. 

Open-house celebrations will 
be held Saturday, Armed 
Forces Day, at Alameda Na- 
val Air Station, the Army’s 
Presidio of San Francisco, the 
U.S. Coast Guard Base on 
Government Island, and the 
Navy’s Moffett Field, in 
Sunnyvale. 

The Navy’s air base at 
Alameda will be open from 10 
a.m. to 3 p.m., and will fea- 


ture a show that includes a 
fly-over by jets, a demonstra- 
tion of low-level bombing tech- 
niques, and a helicopter res- 
cue demonstration in the base 
lagoon. 

In addition, the ammunition 
ship USS Chara will be open 
at Pier 2 for inspection, and 
there is a water fight sched- 
uled in the afternoon between 
the base fire department and 
the Alameda City Fire De- 
partment. 

The Army's crack “Golden 
Knights” sky-diving team will 
perform at 9:30 a.m. Saturday 


at the Presidio during its open 
house. 

The Army parachutists, who 
have claimed two world and 
five U.S. championships, will 
jump from 13,500 feet and, 
trailing colored smoke, will 
perform stunts as they free- 
fall to within 1,800 feet of the 
ground. 

At 10.30 a.m., the Army has 
scheduled a parade of 600 
ROTC students from Bay 
Area high schools. 

The Presidio will remain 
open to visitors until 4 p.m. 


Besides displays of planes, 
tanks and other Army equip- 
ment, military field kitchens 
will serve samples of G.I. 
chow to visitors. 

Moffett Field's open house, 
which begins at 11 a.m. Satur- 
day, will be highlighted by a 
drill-team competition. 

Naval ROTC units from the 
University of Nevada, Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley, 
California Polytechnic, San 
Jose State, University of San 
Francisco, University of Cali- 
fornia at law Angeles, and 


Stanford University will com- 
pete. 

Treasure Island’s open 
house will run from noon to 4 
p.m. on Sunday, and will fea- 
ture demonstrations of judo 
and karate, ordnance dis- 
plays, and art exhibits. 

Beginning at 1 p m., there 
will be performances by the 
12th Naval District Band, a 
Navy drill team, and a fire- 
fighting demonstration. 

Launches will be available 
to take visitors around the is- 
land every 20 minutes. 
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S. F. Visitor 


Marine Chiefs 
War Prognosis 


A rather dismal picture 
of how long Ameri cans 
may be fighting in Viet- 
nam was painted here yes- 
terday by General Wallace 
M Greene, commandant or 
the United States Marine 

^“We are winning that 
war ” be said, echoing words 
first uttered several years 
ago by other distinguished 
soldiers and statesmen. “But 
this is a long-term campaign, 
and I think of winning it not 
in terms of weeks or months 
— but years.” 

In other matters, the slight 
and soft-spoken chief of some 
280 000 Marines — 60.000 of 
whom are fighting in Viet- 


nam — said he thought: 

• “A small core of Com- 
munists card-carriers” is in- 
volved in most peace demon- 
strations here . . . “though 
the majority of the demon- 
s t r a t o r s are probably ex- 
pressing their dissent hon- 
estly . . . which is their 
right . . . 

• Our involvement in Veit- 
nam could be likened to aid 
Europeans gave us during 
the Revolutionary War, 
though he refrained from 
comparing General Ky to 
General Washington. 

If the war in Vietnam is 
escalated much more there 
is a possibility China may 
come in, “but it really de- 
pends on what the other side 
(North Vietnam) does." 

• It would be pointless to 
stop bombing North Viet- 
nam. though he wouldn’t go 
so far as “destroying all tar- 

1 gets there . . • This is a polit- 
ical question . . •" 

• llis men believe in what 
they are fighting for; some 
8000 Marines in Vietnam, lie 
said, have volunteered to ex- 
tend their one-year tour of 

. duty there. 

i Greene, who spoke at a 
| press conference at the Ma- 
} rines Memorial Club, latei 
' addressed an Armed Forces 
j Day luncheon at the Shera- 
ton-Palace Hotel. 

Greene told an audience of 
I several hundred persons that 
his fighting troops take an 
exceedingly dim view of 
flag-burners Stateside. 

| “That flag, to them, is 
bloody footprints on the snow 
at Valley Forge and blood on 
the slopes of Hill 881 .. . It 
i is women and children walk- 
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by Goodall 


WALLACE M GREENE 

“Winning that war” 

ing in the dust behind cov- 
ered wagons . . . Marines a 
generation ago struggling to 
raise the stars and stripes 
atop Suribachi . . . the cov- 
ering for a casket being low- 
ered into a hero’s grave in 
Arlington — to be folded and 
presented to a mother in 
reverence.” 


HERBERT J. SWEET 

Passing through 

Greene was accompanied 
by Herbert J. Sweet, Corps 
Sergeant Major, who some- 
what bashfully said, “about 
the only time I get into San 
Francisco is coming from — 
or going to — a war.” A 
31-year veteran, Sweet is the 
Corps’ senior non- 
commissioned officer. 



“YOU exterminate it!" 


Oak Knoll Thanks Women 
Supers for Television Sets 


Warm praise for the Associa- 
tion of Women Supervisors for 
its providing brand-new portable 
TV sets to patients at the Oak- 
land Naval Hospital has come 
from Rear Admiral H. J. Cokcly, 
the hospital’s Commanding Of- 
ficer. He wrote: 

"No othor contribution you 
make . . • could do so much for 
the morale of so many. As you 
know, we assign the portable 



Memorial 
Observance 
n Alameda 

ial Day services will 
1:30 p.m. in the Ala- 
terans Memorial Build- 
xal and Walnut Streets, 
e sponsorship of a var- 
veterans’ organizations 
r auxiliaries. Centerites 
ted. 

an invocation by the 
d Paul J. Coleman, Ala- 
/ice-Mayor Terry La- 
r., will welcome attend- 
-> principal speaker is to 
Commanding Officer of 
ikland Naval Hospital, 
dmiral Harold J. Cokely. 
ths in honor of the mili- 
ad will be placed by rep- 
tives of 13 veterans' 
There will also be a 
to Gold Star Mothers. 
Marine Barracks at NAS 
da will furnish a color 
and buglers, along with 
»n to fire a salute to the 
The 12th Naval District 
is slated to play selections, 
everend Wilfred H. Hodg- 
nll offer the benediction. 


television sets for bedside use, 
and when one patient loaves 
for home, his set is transferred 
to a newcomer; hence they are 
in constant uso." 

Admiral Cokely also thanked 
AWS for furnishing cookies und 
candy to the hospitalized sci vice- 
men. He said this service “has 
also brought much pleasure to 
our patients,” and added. 

"The knowledge that you are 
aware of their sacrafices and 
wish to make their hospital stay 
as pleasant as possible means a 
great deal to our young Viet- 
nam casualties and to all of us 
who share the responsibility for 
their morale as woll as their 
medical care. 

“I hope you will convey the 
heartfelt thanks of this com- 
mand to all who share with you 
the work and keen interest in- 
volved in this fine humanitarian 
service.” 

The Women Supervisors now 
have delivered 14 TV sets to 
Oak Knoll. The last three were 
donated by the Plunning and 
Comptroller Department’s Ac- 
counting Division, the Data Pro- 
cessing Department, and the 
Navy Regional Finance Center in 
conjunction with the Women 
Supervisors. Miscellaneous Cen- 
ter employees also have con- 
tributed enough to purchase a 
15 th set. 
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Navy Nurses Review Proud History Of Service 
During N ational Hospital W eek Observance 

^ ic nak ipaf with Although the actual birthday revolve 


77 //,; / NIFOKMS WOKE by the Navy 
IS rises of today are trim and smart. 
Standing left to ripht. Lieutenant 
Commanders Marie Pinto, Ann HamiU, 
Ju'ia Picket-inn, Ruth Pampush, and 


Kt.theryn Doherty. Seated - Com- 
mander Barbara Ellis. All make their 
homes in San Leandro while semap 
at Oakland Naval Hospital. 


Oakland Naval Hospital has 
more reason than usual this 
week to salute its Navy 
Nurses; for it was 59 years 
ago next Saturday that Con- 
gress established the Navy 
Nurse Corps. When on May 
13, 1908, President Taft signed 
the bill establishing the corps, 
there were 20 members, 
known as ‘‘The Sacred 20. 

Actually the Navy Nurse 
Corps had been thought of as 
far back as 1811, when Dr. 
William P. C. Barton, a young 
Navy surgeon who later be- 
came first chief of the Navy's 
Bureau of Medicine and Sur- 
gery, recommended to the 
Secretary of the Navy that 
hospitals be staffed by young 
women. ,, 

“Nurses,” he wrote, 
“should be women of human 
disposition and tender man 
ners, active and healthy, 
without vices of any descrip 
tion ... and are to attend 
with fidelity and care upon all 
the sick committed to their 
charge.” 

Doctor Barton’s description 
written nine years before the 
birth of Florence Nightingale 
and 97 years before the Corps 
became official, became bad- 
ly outmoded in 1965 when one 
of the biggest changes in the 
history of the Navy Nurse 
Corps took place. Its ranks 
were opened for the first time 
to men. 

From its small beginning 
the Nurse Corps grew to a 
peak of 11,054 during World 
War 11. Today it numbers 
more than 2,000 Approxi- 
mately 150 of this number are 
men, and the count is rapidly 
growing. 

Many other changes have 


taken place during the 59-year 
history of the Nurse Corps. 

The pompadour, the high- 
necked, tight-waisted dresses 
that “dusted the deck" as The 
Sacred Twenty cared for their 
patients, have been replaced 
by comfortable, crisp whites 
for work, and navy serge with 
jacket sleeves striped with 
gold for street wear. For 
formal occasions the women 
wear a uniform with dinner 
jacket, complete with minia- 
ture campaign medals. A 
gold braided tiara completes 
the costume. 

Male nurses’ uniforms 
match Medical Corps Offi- 
cers' uniforms except for the 
sleeve device — a single oak 


leaf. 


Medical 


emblem is an oak leaf with 
acorn.) 

Members of “The Sacred 
Twenty" received $40 a 
month. Now the youngest 
ensign starts with $303.90 a 
month base pay. 

The first "women in white" 
were neither officers nor 
enlisted. Today Oak Knoll s 121 
Navy Nurses, including five 
men, rank from ensign to 
commander. The Director of 
the Corps, Capt Veronica 
Bulshefski, former Chief of 
the Nursing Service at Oak 
Knoll, is one of four Navy 
N urses wearing the four 
stripes of a captain. 

Training and travel oppor- 
tunities have increased with 
the changing times. 


Although the actual birthday 
of the Nurse Corps is May 13, 
Oak Knoll will celebrate to- 
morrow, May 12. At 11 a.m. 
the Twelfth Naval District 
Band will serenade the Navy 
Nurses with a concert in 
Gendreau Circle — while the 
nurses carry on their duties in 
the wards nearby. 

Friday evening from 6 to 8, 
a reception in the Hospital 
Officers' Club will honor the 
nursing staff. 

A “cap tree" decorated 
with caps from many of the 
119 civilian schools of nursing 
where the Oak Knoll nurses 
received their RNs will be an 
important part of the decor at 
the reception. 

A miniature world will 


revolve, showing the 93 dif- 
ferent stations where Navy 
Nurses are assigned in the 
United States and overseas. 
They include places such as 
Naples. Italy; Rota. Spain; 
London, England. Yokosuka. 
Japan. Subic Bay, Philippine 
Islands; Taipei, Taiwan; and 
of course Vietnam. Navy 
Nurses are also caring for 
Vietnam casualties aboard the 
hospital ships USS REPOSE 
and USS SANCTUARY. 

Commander Romaine 
Mentzer, Chief of the Nursing 
Service, will be the official 
hostess at the party. She will 
join the youngest ensign 
aboard in cutting the birthday 
cake. 


Celeb ration Week 


Berkeley Gazette 




Navy Nurses ’ 59 Years 


Oakland Naval Hospital has 
more reason than usual this 
week to salute its Navy 
Nurses; for it was 59 years 
ago next Saturday that 
Congress established the Navy 
Nurse Corps. 

When on May 13, 1908, 

President Taft signed the bill 
establishing the corps, there 
were 20 members, known as 
“The Sacred 20.” 

Actually the Navy Nurse 
Corps had been thought of as 
far back as 1811, when Dr. 
William P. C. Barton, a young 
Navy surgeon who later 
became first chief of the 
Navy’s Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery, recommended to • 
the Secretary of the Navy that 
hospitals be staffed by young 
women. 

“Nurses," he wrote, “should 
be women of human disposi- 
tion and tender manners, ac- 
tive and healthy, without vices 
of any description ... and 
are to attend with fidelity and 
care upon all the sick com- 
mitted to their charge.” 

Doctor Barton’s description 
written nine years before the 
birth of Florence Nightingale 
and 97 years before the Corps 
became official, became badly 


outmoded in 1965 when one of 
die biggest changes in the 
history of the Navy Nurse 
Corps took place. Its ranks 
were opened for the first tjme 
to men. 

From its small beginning the 
Nurse Corps grew to a peak of 
11,054 during World War II. 
Today it numbers more than 
2,000. Approximately 150 of 
this number are men, and the 
count is rapidly growing. 

Many other changes have 
taken place during the 59-year 
history of the Nurse Corps. 

The pompadour, the high- 
necked, tight-waisted dresses 
that “dusted the deck” as The 
Sacred Twenty cared for their 
patients, have been replaced 
by comfortable, crisp whites 
for work, and navy serge with 
jacket sleeves striped with 
gold for street wear. For 
formal occasions the women 
wear a uniform with dinner 
jacket, complete with 
miniature campaign medals. A 
gold-braided tiara completes 
the costume. 

Male nurses’ uniforms 
match Medical Corps Officers’ 
uniforms except for the sleeve 
device — a single oak leaf. 
(The Medical Corps emblem is 
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an oak leaf with acorn.) 

Members of “The Sacred 
Twenty” received $40 a month. 
Now the youngest ensign starts 
with $303.90 a month base pay. 

The first “women in white" 
were ncitiier officers nor 
enlisted. Today Oak Knoll’s 121 
Navy Nurses, including five 
men, rank from ensign to com- 
mander. The director of the 
corps, Capt. Veronica 
Bulshefski, former chief of the 
Nursing Service at Oak Knoll, 
is one of four Navy Nurses 
wearing the four strpies of a 
captain. 

Training and travel op- 
portunities have increased 
with the changing times. 

Although the actual birthday 
of the Nurse Corps is May 13, 
Oak Knoll will celebrate 
Friday, May 12. At 11 a.m. the 
Twelfth Naval District Band 
will serenade the Navy Nurses 
with a concert in Gendreau 
Circle — while the nurses 
carry on their duties in the 
wards nearby. 

Friday evening from 6 to 8, 
a reception in the Hospital 01- 
ficers’ Club will honor the 
nursing staff, 

A “cap tree” decorated with 
caps from many of the 119 
civilian schools of nursing 
where the Oak Knoll nurses 
received their RNs will be an 
important part of the decor 
at the reception. 

A miniature world will 
revolve, showing the 93 dif- 
ferent stations where Navy 
Nurses are assigned in the 
United States and overseas. 
They include places .such as 
Naples, Italy; Rota, Spain; 
London, England; Yokosuka, 
Japan; Subic Bay, Philippine 
Islands; Taipei, Taiwan; and 
of course Vietnam. Navy 
Nurses are also caring for 
Vietnam casualties aboard the 
hospital ships USS Repose and 
USS Sanctuary. 

Commander Romaine 
Mentzer, chief of the Nursing 
Service, will be the offical 
hostess at the party. She will 
join the youngest ensign 
aboard in cutting the birthday 
cake. 


plZtado'Z'Tph-neeked. "h,-u misted dresses that Taft signed a bill. The eipht women here were par, 
“ dusted the deck ” were the style for Navy Nurses a, of the oripinul 20 memory / ' th* Nurses ^I jjf f>y 
Mare Island Naval Hospital in 1908. This was the year are known as I he Sacred .0. /if II 

that the Nurses Corps was established when President Navy Nurses Corps. 
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ENS. PATRICIA MOHLER 
. . . among those feted 

Honoring 

Navy 

Nurses 


A revolving miniature world 
and a “cap tree” provided the 
decor when nurses at Oakland 
Naval Hospital were honored 
at a reception at Oak Knoll 
Officers Club. 

The party saluted the 59th 
“birthday” of the Navy Nurse 
Corps — an “idea” suggested 
by Dr. William P.C. Barton, a 
young Navy surgeon, that be- 
came a reality in 1908 when 
President Taft signed a 
congressional bill establishing 
the small corps, then called 
“the sacred 20.” 

The “cap tree” at the May 
reception was hung with caps 
from many of the 119 civilian 
schools of nursing where Oak 
Knoll nurses have received 
their training. 

The miniature world showed 
the 93 stations where Navy 
nurses are assigned in the 
United States and overseas, 
including the hospital ships 
for Vietnam casualties, the 
USS Repose and USS Sanc- 
tuary. 

Comdr. Romaine Mentzer, 
chief of nursing service, was 
the official hostess. The 12th 
Naval District band serenaded 
her corps with a concert in 
Gendreau Circle. 


lijnvcinioi 
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Fiesta 
Time at 
Oak Knoll 

Only the fashions de- 
viated from the Spanish 
theme of the Spring 
Fashion Fiesta staged 
by the Oak Knoll Offi- 
cers' Wives Club at the 
Oakland Naval Hospi- 
tal. Pictured are Cmdr. 
and Mrs. James Rosbor- 
o u g h and Capt. and 
Mrs Delmer J. Pascoe. 
Mrs. Robert P. Dobbie 
was general chairman, 
and Mrs. Helmer W. 
Huseby and Lt. Cmdr. 
Fred J. Stucker com- 
mentated. A mariachi 
band provided the mu- 
sic, and the buffet din- 
n e r featured Spanish 
dishes. Proceeds went 
to scholarships for chil- 
dren of members. 





?777 is 'not on official national holiday but is proclaimed onnua^a P^c 
nhcArvnnfp bv U.S. Presidonts. 
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Navy Begins 
Survey of 
Housing 


The Alameda Naval Air Sta- 
tion this week launched a 
rental housing survey in the 
Kastbay to seek adequate, 
off-base housing units for mili- 
tary personnel. 

The census, coordinated 


with the commandant of the 
12th Naval District, will take 
place in Oakland from Broad- 
way east to Seminary Avenue 
and in the cities of Alameda 
and Piedmont. 

Naval officers will contact 
owners and managers of 
apartment houses, mobile 
home courts and housing de- 
velopments to request their 
facilities be rented to service 
personnel on a non- 
discrimination basis, the Air 
Station announced. 

A report on the census will 
be submitted to the Secretary 
of the Navy by Capt. D. A. 
Campbell, commanding offi- 
cer of the Naval Air Station. 

The report will include the 
number of facilities and hous- 
ing units contacted, list those 
available without discrimina- 
tion to servicemen, those 
which do discriminate and 
those adopting a non- 
discrimination policy as a re- 
sult of the survey. 

Secretary of Defense Robert 
McNamara has stated regard- 
ing the census: “Because mil- 
itary personnel lack a civil- 
ian's freedom of choice as to 
where they will work and live, 
racial discrimination prac- 
ticed against them in the mat- 
ter of housing accommodation 
is of special concern. It is 
harmful to their welfare and 
morale and hence to the mili- 
tary effectiveness of the units 
to which they are assigned.” 

The Alameda base’s survey 
is one of several in a nation- 
wide census program by the 
commanding officer of each 
continental U. S. base having 
500 or more personnel. 

A list of housing available to 
servicemen will be compiled 
from the census. Facilities 
with less than five units will 
not be surveyed. 

Included in the final census 
report will be the number of 
housing units which will not 
agree to non-discrimination. 
Data regarding the addresses, 
sizes and price range of these 
facilities, along with their 
proximity to a military base, 
will be included. 


JANGO Class 
At Oak Knoll 
Starts July 1 

The Oakland Naval Hospital 
is asking for applications for 
the next class of JANGO (Junior 
Army-Navy Guild Organization). 
Those who apply must be daugh- _ 
ters, 14 to 21 years old, of active 
duty, retired, or reserve mili- 
tary officers. JANGO was 
founded in Washington, D.C., in 
1942 to acquaint girls with the 
nursing profession and the ideals 
I of community service. 

The next class will convene 
on July 1. For application forms, 
telephone the hospital s chief 
nurse on 569-8211, extensions 
246 or 245. 

Enrollees receive 24 hours of 
classroom instruction from a 
Navy Nurse Corps officci and 
76 hours of supervised work in 
the hospital’s dependent wards. 

Duties include bed-making, 
giving bed baths, taking tempei- 
atures, assisting with the admit- 
ting and discharging of pa- 
tients, running errands, and aid- 
ing in other ways to help make 
confinement pleasant for the 
patients. 

JANGOS wear attractive blue 
pinafores with red and white 
trim. They are capped on com- 
pletion of their 100 hours of 
training. From then on, as school 
schedules allow, they earn pins 
and chevrons as they reach var- 
ious milestones in their service. 

On special JANGO days the 
girls work, have lunch together, 
nnH hear a lecture by a staff 



"THE PACIFIC FLEET'S SUPERMARKET" 


naval Hospital 
seeking aides 

A new volunteer nurse’s 
aide program for teen-age 
girls will be conducted at the 
U.S. Naval Hospital in Oak- 
land beginning July 10. 

Applicants must be from 14 
to 21 years of age and a 
daughter of a regular, re- 
serve, active or retired, com- 
missioned or warrant officer 
in the Armed Forces. 

Deadline for filing applica- 
tions is July 1. Information is 
available from the Junior 
Army Navy Guild Organiza- 
ing Service, USN Hospital, 
Oakland. 
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. # . Man Alive • • • 

. An Army lieutenant 


flew here from Texas to get married, discovered a few 
hours before the ceremony the blood test certificate 
he’d brought with him from Texas wasn t signed. 
Great panic at the marriage license counter in Hay- 
ard then a fast drive to Oakland Naval Hospital, 
ward, hofnrp closing time. The wed- 
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A Day For Remembering... 
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The Jack London Square night dub set — Stan 
Cristo, Warren Gonzales, Don Nofti aijd others — got 
this great idea about doing a show for) Vietnam veter- 
ans at Oakland Naval Hospital. They 'got promises of 
four bands, go-go dancers, singers, tappearances by 
performers who’d come over from S.F". and so on, and 
took their idea to the hospital. They otmldn’t get in to 
see any of the top administrators but. •were told by the 
secretary to a special services officer vthat: “We don’t 
think there’d be enough interest in it. Forget it” . . * 



It was a day for thinking back 
. . . from the old soldier of two or 
three campaigns to the young man 
who barely got his feet on battle soil. 
At Mt. View Cemetery (above) bugle 
corps took part in ceremony honoring 
Rossell Galbraith O'Brien, who initiat- 
ed the practice of standing for the Na- 
tional Anthem and whose grave was 
forgotten for 53 years. Rows of flags 
wave in breeze at Alameda Veterans 
Memorial Building (below) as Rr. 


Adm. Harold J. Coakley, commander 
the U.S. Navy hospital in Oakland, 
speaks. At Lake Merritt, floral wreath 
is towed to mooring place. Color 
guard in Lakeside Park (left) has a 
tiny following; Chaplain Roy A. Baxter 
(top center), former Marine Division 
chaplain in Vietnam, leads prayer at 
Lone Tree Cemetery in Hayward, and 
at Memory Gardens in Concord, (cen- 
ter) children's carefully colored draw- 
ings lay on gravestone. 
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A FAMILY REUNION FOR A HERO WHO LOST BOTH HIS LEGS 

Bronze Star winner Robert Wunnenberg (left), his dad and mother. 

Courage of Mother 
Cheers Hero Amputee 


By LARRY 

It had been 18 groggy months, the 
last 13 filled with blood and pain, since 
Navy Corpsman Robert W. Wunnenberg, 

23, had seen his parents. 

And yesterday afternoon as he sat up 
in his antiseptic bed at Oakland Naval 
Hospital, shortly before the reunion, he 
was more worried than excited. 

“I just hope my mom won’t break up 
when she sees me,” he said, as he 
looked down at the flat expanse of bed 
where his legs used to be. 

‘‘She’s got a bad heart and it’s not 
good for her to get upset.” 

It happened on April 21, just south of 
Da Nang. He had been in Vietnam for 


FIELDS 

10 months, serving as a front line corps- 
man with the Marines. 

The patrol he was with was ambushed. 
Everyone ran for cover. He stepped on 
something. 

There was a click that froze his blood. 
He had often aided victims of that mon- 
strously muffled click. And then there 
was a silent delay for a few seconds. 

•■Run,” he yelled. “I’ve just stepped 
on a landmine.” 

And then there was the explosion, a 
muscular wind that tore him apart, and 
there was blood, so much blood, his 

Continued Page 2, Col. 1 



NEW LEVEL Marine Lance CpI. Michael A. Craw- 
ford of Gettysburg, S.D., makes a call home with an 
assist from Navy Nurse Lt. Sonya Little of Wayne, 
Mich. He is using one of 20 pay t ®’ e P. ho " es K 
ered by Pacific Telephone at the Oakland Naval 
Hospital to make it easier for wheelchair patients : 
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After Months of Pain 
Hero Learns to Smile 


Continued from Page 1 

blood, all over, and he was 
lying on the ground, unable to 
move. 

And the bullets from the 
enemy kept pouring In, drop- 
ping his buddies, and he was 
unable to help them or move 
from the swelling lake of 
blood that surrounded him. 

But he lay there, bleeding 
and hurting, shouting instruc- 
tions to his uninjured buddies, 
telling them how to treat his 
fallen comrades, and rejecting 
all aid until reinforcements 
came up and routed the Viet 
Cong. 

They gave Wunnenberg the 
Bronze Star for his bravery, 
but they took both his shat- 
tered legs. They had to ampu- 
tate above the knees. 

Bits of shrapnel also ripped 
Into his right hand and left 
eye, and those damages re- 
main. He is scheduled for eye 
surgery tomorrow. 

But the war was, thankfully, 
a long way off yesterday and 
his parents, Clarence and El- 
vera Wunnenberg, were flying 
into Oakland from Beatrice, 
Nebraska, thanks to the local 
American Legion Chapter 
which had raised $800 so they 
could make the trip. 

Lt. Sandra Biggio, the Piper 
Laurie-looking nurse in 
charge of the ward, said the 
parents almost always cry the 
first time they see their 
wounded sons. 

“And it’s bad for the boys,” 
she said. “It really upsets 
them.” 

And suddenly Robert 
smiled, and there they were 
His mom, round-faced and sil- 
ver-haired, and his dad, lean 
and white-haired and they 
went over to their son s bed 
and smiled. 

And it was all right. It was 
fine. . 



ROBERT WUNNENBERG 
As • Corpsman in Vietnam 


“You look so good to me,” 
his mother said. She hugged 
and kissed him. “You look 
awful good.” 

“It’s good to see you, boy,” 
his dad said, also hugging 
him. 

Robert’s older sister, Do- 
lores, accompanied her par- 
ents to Oakland. 

“The people at the candy 
plant where I worked chipped 
in and raised $82 so I could 
come and see you,” she ex- 
plained. 

No one wept. 

And pretty Lt. Biggio re- 
laxed. This was one of the few- 
good reunions. She would 


have no problems with this 
one. 

Mrs. Wunnenberg pulled out 
a stack of photographs she 
had developed from film he 
sent from Vietnam. She also 
showed Robert pictures of 
friends and family back in Be- 
atrice. 

The conversation flowed 
easily. So did the laughter. 
There was no strain. 

Before he enlisted two years 
ago, Robert worked as a 
meatcutter. He hoped, after 
his discharge, to go into busi- 
ness for himself, possibly buy- 
ing into some franchise opera- 
tion. 

“You know," he told his 
parents, “They’ve got me 
walking already. They’ve fit- 
ted me with two artificial legs 
and they make me walk four 
hours each day." 

While Robert spoke with his 
mother and sister, his dad, a 
cement mixer, told a report- 
er: 

“He’s quite a boy, my son. 
He was afraid of how we 
might behave when we first 
saw him, so last month he 
sent us a picture of how he 
looks without his legs. He was 
in a wheelchair and there was 
a patch over his eye. 

“But lt helped us. It showed 
us he was alive and still our 
boy." 

Later, also out of Robert’s 
hearing, Mrs. Wunnenberg 
said: 

“I coached myself not to 
cry All the way on the plane I 
told myself that my tears 
would only upset him. 

“I shed all my tears before 
I left home. 

“That picture he sent 
helped me to adjust to the sit- 
uation I remembered him 
being tall and strong. But I 
would take that picture and 
look at it maybe 10 times a 


day and say to myself this is 
how he is now. 

“And he’s all right. And he 
will be all right. He’s got a lot 
of friends back home in Bea- 
trice. They’ll find something 
for him to do.” 
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Marine amputees head for plane and the Humboldt County fishing country 

Fun Junket for Amputees 


A bunch of the boys were 
waiting for their plane to start 
out on a fishing trip. 

There was the usual laugh- 
ter and kidding. But otherwise 
it wasn’t a usual kind of fish- 
ing trip. 

Some of the 16 youths were 
sitting in wheelchairs, more of 
them were on crutches, and 
some stood carefully on the 
legs the hospital had given 
them. 

And the host awaiting them 
at the other end of the trip, 
Humboldt County veterans 
services officer Ervin Renner, 
also walks on two artificial 
legs. 

The boys are amputee 
veterans of the Vietnam War. 
Renner lost his legs at the 
Battle of the Bulge in World 
War II. 

This was the second group 
of boys from the Oakland Na- 
val Hospital invited to be 
weekend “houseguests” of 
Humboldt County. Last Octo- 
ber’s group hunted deer. 
These are spending three days 
fishing for salmon — besides 
being wined and dined by the 
citizens of several northern 
towns. 


“It’s great,” said Marine 
Lance Cpl. Lloyd T. Hamilton, 
21, of Noxapeter, Miss., “and 
it shows that people care, for a 
change.” 

Before the Air National 
Guard plane took off yester- 
day for Eureka, the others 
also said thank you in their 
various ways. The most artic- 
ulate was Lancfe Cpl. Michael 
L. Carey, 21, of Sacramento. 

“The people of Eureka can’t 
know how much we appreci- 
ate their doing this for us,” he 
said. “It’s a great way for 
them to serve their country at 
home.” 

Both Hamilton and Carey 
are victims of land mines in 
the Da Nang area. Hamilton 
lost both legs below the knee. 
Carey lost his left leg below 
the knee and his right arm 
above the elbow, and received 
facial injuries that necessitat- 
ed removal of his right eye. 

Lance Cpl. Cecil J. Wyatt, 
21, of Santa Rosa, who also 
lost both legs when he stepped 
on a land mine at Da Nang, 
agreed it was “wonderful that 
people went to all this trou- 
ble” for them. 

Most of the wounded veter- 


ans were single amputees. 
The others of the five most se- 
riously hurt were Marine Pfc. 
Gerald Castaneda, 19, of Bald- 
win Park, who also lost both 
legs to a land mine at Da 
Nang, and Navy Hospital 
Corpsman Rand C. Montgom- 
ery, 20, of Phoenix, Ariz., 
whose left arm was blown off 
by a land mine in the Chu Lai 
area, and whose lower left leg 
was badly mangled and is in a 
cast. 

A local boy in the group was 
Marine Sgt. Justin K. Genson 
Jr., 20, of 1810 Farm Bureau 
Road, Concord, whose left leg 
was blown off by a land mine. 

In Eureka, Renner recalled 
his two years in a Texas hos- 
pital after he lost his legs, and 
said, “All this started in my 
mind years ago. 

“We want to encourage 
these boys in their rehabilita- 
tion process, get them out to 
meet people, and more impor- 
tant, let people meet them. 
Even though they’re severely 
disabled they’re going to get 
along later on. 

“We want to show them that 
the citizens in Humboldt 
County care about them, and 


we’d like to make it an annual 
affair. We’ve already started 
the groundwork for another 
hunting trip in October. 

“Perhaps other areas in 
California could get involved 
— there are so many with op- 
portunities for recreation for 
the boys.” 

The veterans are in charge 
of Chief Hospital Corpsman 
Paul Soisson of the Navy 
Prosthetic Research Laborato- 
ry and four other attendants. 

The trip is sponsored by the 
veterans’ groups of the county 
and the Southern Humboldt 
County service clubs. 

The youths are guests at the 
Scotia Inn, about 20 miles 
south of Eureka, and will fish 
for salmon at Trinidad, which 
is about 15 miles north of 
Eureka. The necessary trans- 
portation is being provided by 
the automotive dealers at For- 
tuna, which is between Eure- 
ka and Scotia. 

An outdoor barbecue at For- 
tuna, a banquet at the Scotia 
Inn, a breakfast at Fortuna 
and a baked salmon luncheon 
at Trinidad are among the 
parties the hosts have ar- 
ranged for the weekend. 




action 


Frustrated? Snarled in red tape? Got a problem? Got a complaint? 
We admit we can’t answer all your problems, but we’re willing to try. 



.cllon Lin* by dialing 444-6424 noon to 9 p.m. Monday through Friday OR 
n Lin*, Oakland Tribun*, P.O. Box 836, Oakland, Calif. 94604. 


p for Grabs 



Oakland Naval Hospital reports that 
relatives coming to visit Vietnam cas- 
ualties are in need of low cost rooms or 
housing. 

Rooms are needed for a few days to 
a few weeks or even months. If not with- 
in walking distance of the hospital, they 
should be near the 56 bus line or one 
that connects with it. 


Also needed are volunteers who 
could meet the relatives at planes, 
trains or buses and transport them to 
the hospital. 

Residents of the community wishing 
to be on call for these services may tele- 
phone Mrs. Marian Conklin, Red Cross 
Field Director at the hospital — 569- 

8211, Extension 573 or 574. 

.2 
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Viet Veterans 
Are Feted 

Young Navy men, wounded 
in Vietnam and convalescing 
at Oakland Naval Hospital, 
were guests of the M. M. 
Montes of Pleasanton at a 
party Saturday. 

Nanci Monte, 18, a student 
at Chabot College, was hostess 
for the event. “The party is 
our way of showing the boys 
we are still thinking of them,” 
she said. 
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Day's News 

\ 

In Brief 


action line 


COOL DRINKS — Soft drink prices went up 
to 15 cents in Oakland Naval Hospital’s amputee 
ward. But they didn’t stay there long. 

Page 19 
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action 




Frustrated? Snorted tn red tape? Got o problem? Got a complaint? 
yfg admit tee cali’t answer all your problems, but we’re willing to try. 

t dialing 444-6424 noon to 9 p.m. Monday through Friday Ot 
lakiand Tribuna, F.O. Box 836, Oakland* Calif. 94604. 

• The price of soft drinks in the 
amputee wards at Oakland Naval Hos- 
pital has been raised from 10 to 15 * 

cents. The wards are old, built to be 
temporary, no air conditioning, what 
else to anticipate on a hot day but a 
cool drink? — F.S.G., Oakland. 

The Navy found a way. The price is 
again 10 cents. And thank you. 
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DR. HAROLD A. HARPER 


Navy Citation 

Dr. Harper 
Wins High 
Navy Award 

Dr. Harold A. Harper of the 
University of California Medi- 
cal Center in San Francisco 
has received the Navy Meri- 
torious Public Service Cita- 
tion, the second highest honor 
bestowed to civilians by the 
Navy. 

The award cites his service 
to Oakland Naval Hospital, 
where he has served in an ad- 
visory capacity for 20 years. 

Dr. Harper is vice chancel- 
lor of graduate studies and re- 
search and dean of the grad- 
uate division at the San Fran- 
cisco Medical Center. 

The gold lapel pin and leath- 
er - bound certificate signed 
by Secretary of the Navy Paul 
H. Nitze, was presented by 
Oak Knoll’s Commanding Of- 
ficer Rear Adm. Harold J. 
Corkely, at the recent gradua- 1 
tion exercises for 23 medical 
and dental interns. 
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Col. Charles Ho, rick (con, or) with Un<e CpI. Lorry La Brio (left) and CpI. David Whito 


A Treat for Heroes 


The two Marine corporals, 
both young and on crutches, 
had been wounded in Vietnam 
last February. 

Larry LaBrie, 20, formerly 
of 5638 Stonehill Drive, was 
the shorter of the pair. A hand 
grenade had mangled his left 
leg. He no longer will be able 
to walk without a steel brace. 

His buddy, David White, 19, 
of Portland, Ore., was less 
lucky. He didn’t have a left 
leg. He lost it to a land mine. 

Both wore Purple Hearts. 
White also wore a bronze star 
ribbon. 

But the war was a long way 
off yesterday as they sat in 
the Hotel Leamington and at- 
tended the regular weekly 
meeting of the Oakland Ro- 
tary Club. 

They munched on a lunch- 
eon of roast beef and mashed 
potatoes and listened atten- 
tively to the speakers and ac- 


cepted the best wishes of the 
club’s membership. 

For the past year, wounded 
vets have been the guests of 
the Rotary Club at their week- 
ly meetings. 

The idea was conceived by 
Charles Curtis Herrick, 77, 
club member and former Oak- 
land postmaster. 

“It’s the least we can do for 
them,” explained Colonel Her- 
rick, U.S. Army (ret.,) who 
graduted from West Point in 
1915 with former President Ei- 
senhower and Gens. Omar 
Bradley and James Van 
Fleet. 

“They need some cheering 
up,” said Herrick, who man- 
aged 0 a k 1 a n d ’s Veterans’ 
Hospital from 1946 to 1950. 

Herrick gets his guests from 
the Oak Knoll Naval Hospital. 
The Rotary Club gives them a 
standing ovation when they 
are introduced. 


For many, it is the first ap- 
plause they have ever heard 
directed at them. 

White said he intended to 
return to Oregon as soon as 
he was discharged. He said he 
intended to study architecture 
in college and get married 
June 17. 

LaBrie, who dropped out of 
St. Mary’s High School in 
Berkeley, said he hoped to re- 
sume his education. 

Both Marines expressed in- 
dignation at the anti-war dem- 
onstrations. 

“I was glad to serve my 
country,” White said. “What 
we’re doing in Vietnam has to 
be done.” 

“I think,” LaBrie said, “all 
those demonstrators should be 
drafted and sent to Vietnam. 
Maybe that will teach them 
some patriotism.” 


'Hams' 

Seaman 2. C. Raymond Carr, 
a Vietnam war amputee at 
Oakland Naval Hospital, was 
reunited with his mother early 
yesterday, thinks to ham ra- 
dio operators from around the 
Bay Area. 

Carr, 24, was injured on 
Mother’s Day while assigned 
to a naval construction battal- 
ion near Chu Lai. His legs and 


Bring Mother to Amputee * 


left side were badly damaged 
by shrapnel when his unit 
came under a Communist 
mortar attack. 

Since the first week in June, 
Carr has undergone seven 
major operations at Oakland 
naval hospital. Both legs were 
amputated below the knee. 

Word leaked out from Ward 
76 at the hospital that Carr 


was a ham enthusiast before 
entering the Navy two years 
ago. Citizen band radio opera- 
tors tuned in on the message 
and shortly after his arrival in 
Oakland, Carr was broadcast- 
ing and receiving on a small 
radio donated by ham opera- 
tors around the area. 

Last Friday, members of 
two radio clubs, the CB Is- 
landers of Alameda and CB 


Owls of San Leandro, who had 
met Carr over the air, learned 
that Carr hadn’t seen his moth- 
er since he went to Viet- 
nam last June. She lives in 
Amarillo, Texas. 

The word went out, ham op- 
erators dipped into pocket 
books, and at 2 a.m. yester- 
day Carr, accompanied by 
about 25 new friends, greeted 


his mother at San Francisco 
International Airport. 

Mrs. Rita Carr said Can- 
looks “real good.” 

She will visit with her son 
for three weeks and is staying 
with Mr. and Mrs. Bob Nor- 
ton, 1611 Alameda Ave., 
Alameda. All expenses are 
being paid by the two radio 
clubs. 
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REAT LAKES NAVAL HOSPITAL 

CADUCEUS 

“The Armed Forces Medical Center of the Midwest’ 
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U. S. NAVAL HOSPITAL, HOSPITAL CORPS SCHOOL, AND NAMRU #4, GREAT LAKES, ILL. 


June 23, 1967 


U.S. Navy Corpsman 
Mixture Of Many Things 


A Navy Hospital Corpsman is 
a mixture of many things. He 
may, at one time or another, be 
called upon to play the role of 
doctor, nurse, chaplain or con- 
fidant. 

The corpsman, having joined 
the Navy to see the world (or 
because he was drafted) has 
somewhere along the line 
expressed a preference or shown 
an aptitude for hospital work, 
and he gets it. 

Once he has become a hospital- 
man, a career in the Navy offers 
a number of varied possibilities, 
though all now lie within the 
boundaries of one of the Navy’s 
25 hospitals, between the bulk- 
heads of a Navy ship or plane, 
at a dispensary perhaps in some 
remote spot, or on a blazing 
battlefield. 

TTie sailor who wears a 
caduceus (the serpent -entwined 
staff carried by the Roman god 
Mercury) does not necessarily 
tend the sick, although he often 
does. But he always knows how, 
for in addition to his weeks in 
corps school and practical 
experience on hospital wards, 
he attends regular classes in 
nursing procedures after he is 
assigned to hospital duty. 

As is the case in other medical 
institutions throughout the Navy, 
the Corpsman at Great Lakes 
is a “jack of all trades.’’ He 


is a ward corpsman; he burps 
and feeds babies; draws blood 
from volunteer donors; works in 
clinics; assists surgeons in the 
operating room. 

He is concerned with food and 
finance, does medical photog- 
raphy and illustration, keeps per- 
sonnel and other records. He 
serves as life guard at the swim- 
ming pool, drives the mail truck, 
repairs equipment. 

Daytimes, he may wear a badge 
and assist the security officer in 
disciplining wayward shipmates; 
nighttimes, he may be assigned 
to the OOD watch. 

A corpsman is competent in 
peace and courageous in war. 
Today, a corpsman may answer 
to “Doc” or “Mac.” Or some- 
thing like “Hey, Bonecrusher’’ 
may be his summons. Whatever 
the name by which he is 
addressed, he’ll come, for 
patience is one of his virtues. 

Whatever or however a 
corpsman may be called, he has 
the respect of doctors, nurses 
and patients, and though he would 
be the last to admit it, he is 
often called an angel in disguise. 

One of the most versatile 
groups in the Navy, the Medical 
Department’s “loblolly boys’’ 
have made good. 

Adapted from 
THE OAK LEAF 
USNH, Oakland, Calif. 
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NEW HOSPITAL Approaches the Sixty Percent^ 
Completion Milestone 



This is the front of the new hospital as it appeared to Oak Knoll staff, 
patients and visitors on 22 May 1 967. The main entrance is at the 
Chicago hoist just to the right of center of the photo. With work pro- 
gressing on the large mechanical penthouse on the top of the structure, 
the days of the large Pecco travelling crane rising out of the center of 
the building are becoming numbered. The two story concrete and alumi- 
num-louvred penthouse will house elevator equipment, pneumatic tube 
system equipment, cooling tower, exhaust fans, etc. 


With the end of the winter rains, progress has picked up on 
construction of the new 650-bed Naval Hospital at Oak Knoll. 
Completion of sandblasting operations on the exterior walls of 
the structure has permitted window installation to proceed at a 
rapid pace. As the building becomes “closed in”, additional areas 
become available for employment of interior crafts personnel 
throughout the hospital. Major heating and ventilating ductwork 
has been completed throughout the building, and plumbing and 
electrical work is proceeding on all floors. The interior of the 
building is starting to take its final shape as work progresses on 
installation of plaster and sheetrock partitions and plaster ceil- 
ings. The contractor, Huber, Hunt & Nichols, of Santa Clara and 
Indianapolis, hopes to start quarry tile work in the Galley spaces 
on the third floor during the month of June. 


Following settlement of a nation-wide strike, work was started 
on installation of the two outpatient elevators during the last 
week of April, and has subsequently moved to the main bank o( 
three service and three passenger elevators. These latter six eli 



This view of hospital shows the Neuropsychiatric Exercise Area on the 
roof over the fourth floor in left foreground. The five floors above this 
level house the nursing wings. Below this level are the clinical, functional, 
administrative and support facilities. 



Form work goes in place for the two-story mechanical penthouse. 
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City’s Cookie Queen 


SHY COOKIE LADY— Drewanne Chidester is pho- 
tographed as she leaves Red Cross building in 
Berkeley after delivering her weekly supply of 
cookies for the servicemen at Oak Knoll Hospital. 
For more than a year Miss Chidester has been 
starting every Wednesday baking cookies which 
she faithfully delivers once a week to the Red 
Cross. She multiplies each recipe from six to 12 
times. Reluctant to be photographed, she was 
snapped by a fellow Red Cross volunteer just 
as she was leaving. In the background is Mattie 
Mae Solon. 





Fair 


High today 87; low tonight 58. High 
Friday 96; low 62; Bay Area Fair 
through Sunday; North state Fair, 
cooler; San Joaquin — Fair. Details, 
Page 3. 
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Oldest Daily in the West 

Saturday Morning, Aug. 5, 1967 


10 cents 


Phone 442-7811 


Fleet Reserve Convention Opens 


' ■ ^ 



Chief Bull to Speak 
On Medicare Rights 


“Medicare Rights for Retired 
Personnel” will be the subject 
of Master Chief James W. Bull 
in his address at the convention 
of the association. Bull has! 


cal Battalion, Third Marine Di- 
vision in Da Nang, South Viet- 
nam. 

Only last Friday he received 


.. „ c • ., a commendation from the corn- 
spent more than 25 years m the m , of thc F|eet 

Navy and his time has been Marine Force paclfic for that 

divided almost equally between |d where . <his vast experi . 

and shore duty. e nce in personnel management 


sea 


He enlisted in Columbia, S.C.,; 


in 


enabled him to assign hospital 


January, 1942, and within a corpsmen so that maximum use 
year was caring for the wound- d of their abilities and 

ed at Fleet Hospital 108 on Gua 
later served 


in the 


on 

New 


training.” 

Bull is now serving as enlist- 
ed administrative assistant to 
the chief of the personnel divi- 


Group Started 


45 Years Ago 


James W. Bull 


dalcanal. He 
landing crafts 
Georgia Islands. 

During the Korean War he . 
was on duty with Carrier Air S10n at 0ak Kno11, 
Group 14, serving as a corps- 
man aboard the USS Kearsarge. 

Just before reporting to Oak- 
land Naval Hospital in Septem- 
ber, 1966, he spent a year as 
leading chief of the Third Medl 


He has been a member of the 
Fleet Reserve Association since 
1965, is at present a member 
of Branch 47, El Cajon, and has 
served as its co-hospital chair- 
man and second vice-president. 


Sunny Sunday 


Fair through tomorrow except 

foe and low overcast neai the 
ocean extending inland mornings^. 
Low tonight 50 to o7. High tod 
in San Francisco 64, Oakland 
San Mateo 78, and San Rafael 81 

For full report see page 13, See. < 
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The 11th annual convention of 
the Fleet Reserve Association, 
West Coast Region, will open 
its two-day convention this 
morning in the Caravan Inn, 
Sacramento. 

The association is an organi- 
zation of career enlisted per- 
sonnel of the Navy and Marine 
Corps, and was founded 45 
years ago by Shipmate George 
L. Carlin. 

The association is made up 
of nine regions, 297 branches, 
plus memberships-at-large, and 
more than 68,000 members. 

The West Coast region in- 
cludes 31 branches in northern 
California, Nevada, Utah, and 
Colorado. 

This region is now headed by 
Able S. Yates of Castro Valley 
as president and Joseph Myers 
of Castro Valley, vice president. 

The program follows: 
Saturday, August 5 
1200-1800— Registration of Dele 
gates— Caravan Inn. 
1300-1800— Hospitality Room- 
Gold Room, Caravan Inn. 
“Welcome to All Hands”. 
1330-1600— Conducted Tour — 
State Capitol, Historical Sut- 
ter’s Fort and Mills Winery. 
,oon o/ )30 — No Host - Dinner and 
tcktails— Caravan Inn. 
Dance and Get-together— 
ravan Inn. 

Sunday, August 6 
30— Buffet Breakfast— Sa- 
i Room, Caravan Inn. 
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Marine 
Wins Bride 


U.s. Marine Captain 
Carl A. Reckewell III, 
went to the altar in a 
wheelchair yesterday to 

take schoolteacher 

Joyce Cornelius as his 
bride. 


After the ceremony 
she wheeled him 
through the traditional 
arch of crossed swords. 


His left leg was ampu- 
1 a t e d below the knee 
and his right leg was se- 
riously shattered in a 
mine explosion near Da 
Nang. South Vietnam, 13 
months ago. 

He has been convalesc- 
ing at the Oakland Na 
val Hospital in the Oak 
land hills. The ceremony 
took place in the hospi- 
tal’s chapel. 

The young couple met 
2>,2 years ago and the 
romance continued by 
correspondence until 

Capt. Reckewell suf- 
fered his injury. During 
his stay in the hospita' 
she has lived nearby 
and taught school in 
Hayward. 

Capt. Reckewell. 32, 
will require further hos- 
pitalization. He is an 
ll-year veteran of the 
Marine Corps. He 
served in Vietnam for 
nearly a year as com- 
mander of F . Company . 
2nd battalion 9th Ma- 
rine Regiment, 3rd Ma- 
rine Division. He was 
awarded a Bronze Star. 




0830-1200— Registration of Dele- 
gates— Caravan Inn. 

0930— Regional Caucus opens in 
joint session with Ladies’ 
Auxiliary in Solarium Room. 
Escort of Regional President 
and Regional Vice President 
FRA. 

Escort of Regional President 
LAFRA. 

Escort of National Officers 
Present. 

Escort of D i s t i n g u i s hed 
Guests. 

Escort of Guest Speaker. 
Posting of the Colors. 
Invocation. 

Pledge of Allegiance to the 
Flag of the United States. 
Preamble to Constitution of 
the Fleet Reserve Associa- 
tion. 

Greetings from Branch 69 
President and Unit Presi- 
dent. 

Greetings from The Honorable 
Waller Christensen, Mayor, 
City of Sacramento. 
Greetings from Mr. James 
Phelan, Chairman, County 
Board of Supervisors. 
Greetings from Mr. Harry B. 
Arnold, City-County Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 
Introduction of Rear Admiral 
John E. Clark, Comdt. 12th 
Naval District. 

Introduction of Colonel John 
E. Maier, Commanding Of- 
ficer, Sacramento Army 
Depot. 

Introduction of Commander R. 
J. McGuire, Commanding 
Officer, N&MCRTC Sacra- 
mento. 

Introduction of Major “G” 
"B” Tucker, U.S. Marine 
Corps. 

Introduction of Past National 
Officers. 

Introduction of Guest Speaker. 
Greetings from Regional 
President LAFRA. 

Greetings from Regional 
President FRA. 

Two Bell Ceremony. 

1130— (Recess -Luncheon in Sa- 
fari Room, Caravan Inn). 
(Non-delegates may obtain 
luncheon tickets at registra- 
tion desk at cost). 

1300— Reconvene— Branch Dele- 
gates in Solarium Room, 
Ladies’ Auxiliary in Safari 
Room. 

Report of Committees: 
Credentials Committee 
Rules Committee 
Resolutions Committee. 
Report of Regional President. 
Unfinished Business. 

New Business: 

Time and Place Report. 
Nomination and Election of 
Regional President for 1967- 
68 . 

Nomination and election of 
Regional Vice President for 
1967-68. 

Installation Ceremonies. 

Good of Order. 

Benediction. 

Adjournment. 


Wounded Officer Married 
In Wheelchair Wedding 

... k m,.i Reckewell, 32, lost his le 


* mo i Reckewell, 32, lost his left leg 

Oakland, Calif .W — ^Ma- t explosion during ac- 

rine career officer Smith- m a mine P Nang He had 

a° wheelchi^yesterdaj^ amfwas served there for nearly a year 
o Sacramento girl. 


married to 


Capt. 


. to a Sacramento girl 
Carl A. Reckewell III, 
gravely wounded in 
more than a year ago, wed Miss 
Joyce Cornelius, a school teach- 


er 


After 


■■ 

_ 

HAPPY BRIDE assists A hero 


, A HER 

Wheeled 'under arched swords 


the ceremony in the 
l at Oakland Naval Hos- 
pital, where Reckewell has been 


chapel at 


his bride wheeled nun oui 
.... ti,i> traditional arch of 


as commander of F Company, 
2nd Battalion, 9th Marine Regi- 
ment, Third Marine Division. 
He will require hospitalization 
for months more. 

The bride’s parents are Mr. 
and Mrs. Lyle W. Cornelius of 
Sacramento. Cornelius gave his 
daughter in marriage 

Capt. Reckewell entered the 
Marine Corps in 1956 after his 
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Graduation from 
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Program Courtesy Sacramento Convention Bureau 
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ELEVENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


FLEET RESERVE ASSOCIATION 


WEST COAST REGION 
CARAVAN INN 

SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
AUGUST 5 - 6, 1967 



WELCOME 


ABOARD . . . 


With sincereness, we extend to you a 
SHIPMATES WELCOME, Delegates of the 
11th Annual Convention of the West Coast 
Region, Fleet Reserve Association. 

Your attendance and participation in 
this, the most significant event of the West 
Coast Region, is greatly appreciated by the 
host branch. 


The Committee 


NOTES 






JOSEPH S. MYERS 

Regional Vice President W.C. 


Credentials 



T. Thompson, Br. 241 

Parliamentarian 



W. H. Will, Br. 266 

Ed Keeley, Br. 8 

Hospital 



J. S. Koblein, Br. 101 

Membership 



D. Houseman, Br. 101 

Youth Activities .. 



F. H. Hoeffer, Br. 206 

Memorial Day 



A. Kightlinger, Br. 10 




F. Dailey, Br. 241 

Branch Visitations 



.... G. E. Kirkpatrick Br. 197 

Operation Alert 



President, W.C.R. 




Vice President W.C.R. 

Hospital Rights 




H. Elke, Br. 48 

Public Relations 



C. DeMarco, Br. 241 

Legislative Service _.. 



I. E. Hodges, Br. 8 

By-Laws, Region 



J. Barthol, Br. 198 




F. E. McCulley, Br. 249 




M. Margolis, Br. 101 

Resolutions 



Vice President, W.C.R. 

Americanism 



G. S. Nilsson, Br. 87 

Service Officer 



George LePage, Br. 8 

f’.hflnlain 



Bert Mamee. Br. 8 

Joe Johnson, Br. 10 


NOTES 



PLAN OF THE DAY 


1200-1800 

1300-1800 

1330-1600 

1830-2030 

2030 


0730-0830 

0830-1200 

0930 


Saturday, August 5, 1967 

Registration of Delegates - Caravan Inn 

Hospitality Room - Gold Room, Caravan Inn 
“Welcome to All Hands” . . . 

Conducted Tour - State Capitol, Historical Sutter’s 
Fort and Mills Winery 

No Host - Dinner and Cocktails - Caravan Inn 
Dance and Get-together - Caravan Inn 


Sunday, August 6, 1967 

Buffet Breakfast - Safari Room, Caravan Inn 

Registration of Delegates - Caravan Inn 

Regional Caucus opens in joint session with 
Ladies’ Auxiliary in Solarium Room 

Escort of Regional President and Regional Vice 
President FRA 

Escort of Regional President LAFRA 

Escort of National Officers Present 

Escort of Distinguished Guests 

Escort of Guest Speaker 

Posting of the Colors 

Invocation 

Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag of the United 
States 

Preamble to Constitution of the Fleet Reserve 
Association 

Greetings from Branch 69 President and Unit 
President 

Greetings from The Honorable Walter Christen- 
sen, Mayor, City of Sacramento . 

Greetings from Mr. James Phelan, Chairman, 
County Board of Supervisors 

Greetings from Mr. Harry B. Arnold, City-County 
Chamber of Commerce 


Sunday, August 6, 1967 (continued) 


Introduction of Rear Admiral John E. Clark, 
Comdt. 12th Naval District 

Introduction of Colonel John E. Maier, Command- 
ing Officer, Sacramento Army Depot 

Introduction of Commander R. J. McGuire, Com- 
manding Officer, N&MCRTC Sacramento 

Introduction of Major “G” “B” Tucker, U. S. 
Marine Corps 

Introduction of Past National Officers 

Introduction of Guest Speaker, Rear Admiral H. J. 
Cokely, 12th Naval District Medical Officer 

Greetings from Regional President LAFRA 

Greetings from Regional President FRA 

Two Bell Ceremony 

1130 (Recess - Luncheon in Safari Room, Caravan Inn) 

(Non-delegates may obtain luncheon tickets at 
registration desk at cost) 

1300 Reconvene - Branch Delegates in Solarium Room, 

Ladies’ Auxiliary in Safari Room 

Report of Committees 

Credentials Committee 

Rules Committee 

Resolutions Committee 

Report of Regional President 

Unfinished Business 

New Business 

Time and Place Report 

Nomination and Election of Regional President 
for 1967-68 

Nomination and election of Regional Vice Presi- 
dent for 1967-68 

Installation Ceremonies 

Good of Order 

Benediction 

Adjournment 


HOST BRANCH AND UNIT 69 



WAYNE H. WRIGHT 

General Chairman 


MAMIE GOODRICH 

Chairman - Ladies’ Auxiliary 



Vice Chairman Joseph T. Murphy 

Esther Murphy 

Presidents Edward 0. Kroger 

Grace Stanley 

Registration Walter D. Barry 

Alger K, Stephenson 
Faustino J. Vega 

Publicity Albert J. Rioux 

Host and Hostess Edward O. Roger 

James Jones 
James E. Moore 
Robert H. Stanley 
Marie Hughes 
Jackie Small 
Grace Stanley 


Activities Chuck Small 

Reservations Andrew J. Peurifoy 

Hospitality Room Arlie C. Bingham 

Frank L. Miller 
Thelma Miller 

Treasurer Albert J. Rioux 

Luncheon Tickets : Esther Murphy 

Color Bearer John S. Mullick 

Beulah Stansfield 

Standard Bearer Hugh E. Bradley 

Alice Bingham 

Recorder J. Barthol, Br. 198 

Master-at-Arms Don Houseman, Br. 101 


LADIES’ AUXILIARY 



MARGARET KUCKLICK 

Regional President W.C. 


Secretary Thelma Groom, Unit 113 

Parliamentarian Myrtle Maye, Unit 8 

Credentials Ann Burns, Unit 48 

Leona Stiles, Unit 125 
Catherine Current, Unit 10 

Registration Ruth Haberman, Unit 241 


Ann McCulley, Unit 249 
Genevieve Will Unit 266 
Carolyn Smithers, Unit 198 
Viola Fisher, Unit 65 
Mary LePage, Unit 8 


Nominating Ann Sidebottom, Unit 121 

Tally Esther Remphrey, Unit 114 

Ernestine Jones, Unit 209 
Vera Wolfe, Unit 287 

Musician Kay Houseman, Unit 101 

Chaplain Dorothy Poganski, Unit 254 

Regional Greeter Ethel Elke, Unit 48 

Assisted by all Past Regional Presidents 

Sergeant-at-Arms Juanita Margolis, Unit 101 

Marshal — Ann Harvey, Unit 266 
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MARINE CAPT. RECKEWELL AND HIS RADIANT BRIDE, JOYCE 

Badly wounded in Vietnam, the groom gets an assist under the arch of swords. 


War Hero Weds 
In Wheelchair 


Marine Capt. Carl A. Recke- 
well III was commanding 
officer of F Company, 2nd 
Battalion of the 9th Marine 
Regiment in the vicinity of 
the giant air base at Da Nang 
in the northerly coastal region 
of South Vietnam. 

In April of last year, at the 
height of civil strife against 
the Ky regime, the 32-year- 
old Smithtown, N.Y., career 
officer led a detail of 60 Ma- 
rines that stood their ground 
against a howitzer-armed 
force of anti-Ky Vietnamese 
threatening the town of Da 
Nang. 

Later that spring, in action 
against the Viet Cong, he lost 


his left leg below the knee 
and suffered fractures of the 
right leg as a result of a 
land-mine explosion. 

He was shipped back for 
treatment at the Oakland 
Naval Hospital. He later was 
awarded the Bronze Star for 
meritorious service in Viet- 
nam. 

Saturday, just over a year 
later, Reckewell was in a 
wheelchair before the altar of 
the hospital’s chapel. Kneel- 
ing beside him in the Nuptial 
Mass was Joyce Cornelius, 
whom he had met more than 
two years ago in her home- 
town of Sacramento. 

Miss Cornelius was radiant 
in a light ivory silk gown and 
she carried a bouquet of red 
roses and stephanotis. A 
teacher the past year at 
Glassbrook School in Hay- 
ward, she was graduated 
from Sacramento State Col- 
lege three years ago. 

The bride and groom went 
under the traditional arch of 
swords. Three of the six Ma- 
rine and Navy men were fel- 
low patients of the groom— 
Navy Lt. James Wheeler of 
Pinole, Navy Lt. (j.g.) Ray 
Shreenan of Los Angeles and 
Marine Capt. Benjamin Huey 
of Mare Island. 

The new Mrs. Reckewell 
will be teaching next year in 
her husband’s hometown, 
while Reckewell continues 
his rehabilitation at the naval 
hospital in Philadelphia. 

“We are very, very happy,” 
said Mrs. Reckewell, standing 
close beside her beaming 
husband. 


✓ 
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Watsonville 
Band to Perform 

The Watsonville Band, re- 
cently back from Canada’s 
EMPO 67 and the California 
State Vair, will play for pa- 
tients at Oakland Naval Hos- 
pital at 3 p.., tomorrow. 

The 60-piece band will play 
outside the orthopedic service 
ward where the largest con- 
centration of Vietnam casual- 
ties are located, then in other 
areas of the hospital, Five 
majorettes, a Dixieland com- 
bo and other groups will en- 
gertain bed patients in other 
wards. 


8-B E (Daklaub^iiACribunc Sat., Aug. 19, 1967 
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Grenade 

Remover 

Honored 


A Bronze Star medal for 
meritorious service yesterday 
was presented to Navy Lt. 
Comdr. James G. Chandler, 
who removed a live M79 rifle 
grenade from the throat of a 
wounded Marine on the battle- 
field in Viet Nam. 

The presentation was made 
by Capt. Dean Schufelt, exec- 
utive officer of Oakland Naval 
Hospital, where Dr. Chandler, 
33, has been on duty since 
March. 

A San Francisco-born sur- 
geon, Dr. Chandler was com- 
manding officer of Company 
C and in charge of the hospi- 
tal facility, Third Medical 
Battalion, Third Marine Divi- 
sion, from Feb. 13, 1966, to 
Feb. 1, 1967. 

The citation accompanying 
the medal noted Dr. Chan- 
dler’s exceptional leadership, 
organizational ability and the 
outstanding care he provided 
for the more seriously injured 
including the Marine from 
whose throat he "calmly and 
with outstanding precision” 
removed the live grenade. 

Dr. Chandler and his wife, 
Cynthia, live at 4341 Rllea 
Way. 



LINE 

Dial 287- 1 22 2 




I recently read in a magazine about a group of teenage 
girls who visited some boys who had been wounded in Viet- 
nam. The boys really appreciated this, and a group of friends 
and I would like to visit some of the wounded boys in the 
Ran Area. Could you tell us which hospital they would be 
taken to or who to contact to find out. —Patti Henry, San Jose 


Oakland Naval Hospital at 8750 Mountain Blvd., Oakland 
is your closest service hospital, at any time they have from 
250 to 300 wounded men from Vietnam among their 1,000 
patients. The hospital’s public affairs office says groups of 
visitors are very definitely welcome, but they ask you to call 
Asst. Public Affairs Officer Dorothy Thompson in advance 
to make arrangements. She will want to know when you are 
coming, how many girls will be in your group, how o d the 
girls are, and who will be chaperone. She can also tell you 
what kinds of small gifts, such as playing cards, books or 
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Friday SeM w |0XT 

Funds for 

Military 

Installations 

Washington 

‘ , - 

A number of Northern 
California military instal- 
lations received a hefty 
slice of $2.2 billion mili- 
tary construction program 
approved yesterday by the 
Senate Armed Services 
Committee. 

Funds were approved for 
these installations: 

Fort Ord: $27.3 million; 

Alameda Naval Air Station: 

$280,000; Concord Naval 
Weapons Station: $20,079 mil- 
lion; Naval Schools, Mare Is- 
land: $2.7 million; Moffett 
Field: $119,000. 

Oakland Naval Hospital: 

$1.4 million; San Francisco 
Naval Shipyard: $9.1 million; 

Treasure Island Schools 
Command: $5.8 million. 

Hamilton Air Force Base: 

$204,000; Mather Air Force 
Base: $6.3 million; Travis 
Air Force Base: $6 million. 

Our Correspondent 


SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE, Wed., Aug. 16, 1967 


Private 
Services for 
Mary Du Bose 

Private memorial serv- 
ices were held in Oakland 
Sunday for Lieutenant 
(jg) Mary Hilliard Du- 
Bose, one of the first 
Purses to be officially a 
part of the United States 
Navy. She died Friday, 
aged 91. 

Miss DuBose, who was of- 
ten called the grandmother 
of the Navy Nurse Corps, en- 
tered the Navy in 1908 when 
President Taft signed legisla- 
tion establishing the Nurse 
Corps. She was also one of 
the first graduates of the 
Stanford Nursing School. 

During her years of service 
with, the Navy between 1908 
and 1930, Miss DuBose, 
worked at Naval hospitals in 
the United States and 
abroad. 

NURSE 

She was nurse inspector 
for hospitals in France dur- 
ing World War I, and she 
also served as chief nurse at 
the Naval hospital in Cavite, 
Philippine Islands. 

Born in Memphis, Tennes- 
see, she was the daughter of 
the late Julius J. DuBose, 
Judge of the Shelby County 
Criminal Court, and Mary 
Murfree Polk DuBose, the 
great niece of James Knox 
Polk, 11th President of the 
United States. She was also 
first cousin of the famed San 
Francisco architect, Willis 
Polk. 

NAVY 

Following her retirement 
from the Navy, Miss DuBose 
did social work at the Jacob 
Reis Settlement House in 
New York City. She had been 
a member of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution 
and United Daughters of the 
Confederacy. 

She is survived by a sister, 
Mrs. William Hackley, Bue- : 
na Park; a brother, Julius 
DuBose, Palm Springs; two 
nephews and two nieces. 

Interment was in Golden 
Gate National Cemetery. 
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Roseville Women Provide Afghans For Vietnam Injured 



GIFTS FROM ROSEVILLE — Representatives of the Rose- 
ville Republican Women’s Club traveled Wednesday to Oak 
Knoll, Oakland Naval Hospital to deliver a number of af- 
ghans, knitted by local women, to the hospital’s patients. The 
afghan project is being spearheaded by the club throughout 
the state, but all Interested women are invited to knit or do- 


nate much-needed yam. As seen in photos above, the afghans 
used and especially enjoyed by the orthopedic patients and 
amputees. Mrs. Jewell Griffith and Mrs. Gaye Edwards, who 
made the trip, learned from Red Cross Field Director Mrs. 
Marian Conklin and Case Supervisor Mrs. Helen Whitten that 
the toe socks and crutch covers also are needed by the men. 


Pictured in left photo is Cpi. Jerry Johnston, USMC, enjoying 
the sun outside his ward. Receiving the afghans from Rose- 
ville were patients Tim Boyle of Colorado and Bob Lindley of 
Texas, along with Red Cross case-worker Mrs. Alice 
Spruance. In photo at right is Pfc. Richard C. Lee, USMC, of 
Carmichael. The men related that they received great use 
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from the afghans, often referring to them as their “security 
blankets.” Each man is gifted with his afghan to take with 
him when he leaves the hospital. Those wishing to donate yam 
may call 624-2774. 

(Photos by Gayle Tindol, Press-Tribune Women’s Editor) 
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Tribune photo by Prentice Brooks 


Jazz Comes to the Hospital 


Turk Murphy and his jazz band play a hot 
number on stage at Oakland Naval Hospital 
auditorium as Navy fireman first class Ralph 
Victor (left) and machinist's mate Frank Lopez 


watch from the wings. Murphy was among a 
group of entertainers including comedian 
Allan Sherman and jazz singer Jon Hendricks, 
who put on a show for hospital patients. 


Thurs., Sept. 14, 1967 ALAMEDA TIMES STAR 


Top Revue Tonight 
For Wounded Vets 

Top-flight entertainers will donate 
their talents tonight to provide a variety 
show for wounded Viet Nam veterans at 
the Oakland Naval Hospital, under the 
direction of David L. Stanton. 

Appearing on the program to cheer 
the wounded servicemen will be Allan 
Sherman, John Hendricks, Turk Mur- 
phy's jazz band. Georgette Twain and 
Bernie Burns. 

The show will be the first of its kind 
to be staged at the Oakland Naval 
Hospital since World War II days, when 
the hospital was known as Oak Knoll. 


32 — Thurs., Sept. 14, 1967 

Berkeley DAILY GAZETTE | 

Variety Show 
To Feature 



El Cerritan 

Georgette Twain of El Cerrito, 
natinally known banjoist and 
protege of Eddie Peabody, will 
share the bill tonight with jazz 
singer Jon Hendricks, Turk 
Murphy’s band and comedian 
Allan Sherman in the first pro- 
fessional variety show at Oak 
Knoll Naval Hospital, Oakland, 
since World War II. 

Another East Bay personality, 
Bernie Burns of Oakland, who 
plays harmonica, piano and 
other instruments, also will ap- 
pear in the show starting at 
7 o’clock. 

Miss Twain, whose recovery 
from polio and switch from the 



Georgette Twain 
Plays for Servicemen 


verge of a career in opera 
to a banjo virtuoso was reported 
in the Gazette two years ago, 
has recently been appearing in 
Las Vegas. 

The all star variety show to 
entertain wounded servicemen 
from Vietnam will be produced 
by the Theatrical Corp. of 
America under direction of 
David L. Stanton of Walnut 
Creek. 

The Oakland Naval Hospital, 
which was built on the grounds 
of the old Oakl Knoll Golf and 
Country Club in East Oakland, 
was commissioned July 1, 1942 
to receive casualties being 
brought back from the Pacific. 

Today, with casualties being 
flown in from Vietnam within 
a few hours after being wounded 
in action, the hospital is again 
a hub of constant activity. 

In the last two years, the 
hospital has received nearly 
2,000 patients from Vietnam. 

Oak Knoll has become the 
Navy’s West Coat Center for 
treatment of Orthopedic and 
neuropsychiatric patients. 

At the present time, the daily 
patient census is getween 900 
and 1,000. Of this number, 200 
have returned wounded or ill 
from Vietnam, 54 of them am- 
putees. 
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Dr'chlrltfr^r S ^ E V ,VES WITH PERALTA HOSPITAL CORONARY UNIT 

. Charles Gallup, Mrs. Suzanne Stone demonstrate equipment and technique 


Coronary Care Units Urged 
For Every Hospital in U.S. 


By JIM HAZELWOOD 
Tribune Science Writer 
The United States could 
give itself a medical gift equal 
to 50,000 successful heart 
transplants a year, according 
to the president of the Ameri- 
san Heart Association. 

This is far more people than 
3re ever likely to be saved by 
iie tricky, dangerous trans- 
plant operation, said Dr. 
fesse E. Edwards, but the 
neans of accomplishing it are 
ilready at hand. 

Dr. Edwards opened the 1968 
leart Fund campaign in Chi- 
ago and described how the 
ation can prevent 50,000 cor- 
nary fatalities a year. 

The secret, he said, lies in 
uilding intensive coronary 
are units in every part of the 
auntry. 

Although some parts of the 
.S., notably the Bay Area, 


are well equipped with these 
new units, there is a deplora- 
ble lack of them throughout 
most of the country, Dr. Ed- 
wards said. 

Intensive coronary care 
units are special wards with 
equipment for continuous 
monitoring of the heartbeat of 
victims of a coronary attack. 

Whenever a patient suffers 
a seizure or the heart stops 
altogether, highly trained 
nurses can move in instantly 
to take emergency measures. 

They are equipped with de- 
vices for performing artificial 
resuscitation, giving oxygen 
and for taking many other 
life-saving measures. 

Their principal weaspon is a 
machine which can deliver 
precisely measured electric 
shocks through the body of the 
victim, a technique which can 
start a fluttering heart beat- 


ing normally again. 

Dr. Edwards said that 
many areas of the U.S. are 
woefully dc .icient in such 
units. 

“Of the 2,600 hospitals with 
from 50 to 200 beds for acute 
illnesses, there are now fewer 
than 400 coronary care units,” 
he said. 

There are only about 800 
such units in the 5,000 U.S. 
hospitals, treating acutely ill 
patients, he added. 

“A desirable goal would be 
at least one such facility In 
each of these hospitals.” 

Dr. Edwards claimed that 
at leas* 50,000 persons with 
hearts too good to die” are 
claimed each year. 

“When we examine the 
heart after death we usually 
find more than an adequate 
amount of healthy muscle for 
good heart function,” he said. 

“We see a heart that might 
still be beating had its owner 
been fortunate enough to have 
been placed in a coronary 
care unit.” 

Dr. Edwards said the set- 
ting up of coronary care units 
presents none of the difficult 
problems associated with 
heart transplants. 

“It could be done without 
worrying about blood compati- 
bility or organ rejection,” he 
said. 


“It could be done without 
surgery, and it could be car- 
ried forward within the 
framework of our presently 
existing knowledge, as well as 
within our technical and fi- 
nancial resources. 


The Eastbay Is particularly 
well equipped with cononary 
care units. 

Martin Paley, director of 
the Bay Area Health Facili- 
ties Planning Association, said 
there are 18 in Alameda and 
Contra Costa Counties. 

Hospitals which have them, 
he said, include: 

Alta Bates in Berkeley: Civ- 
ic Center in Oakland; Doctors 
of San Leandro; Eden in Cas- 
tro Valley; Herrick in Berke- 
ley; Kaiser in Hayward, Oak- 
land and Richmond; Levine in 
Hayward; Merritt in Oakland; 
Peralta in Oakland; San 
Leandro Memorial; St. Rose 
in Hayward; Oak Knoll Naval 
Hospital in OaETandf ' Brook- 
side in San Pablo; Concord 
Community; John Muir In 
Walnut Creek, and Martinez 
Community. 




fastbay Ranks High as 


**iy DODIE LIVINGSTON 

"Bring me men to match 
, my mountains, 

Bring me men to match 
• • my plains, 

Men with empires in their 
f • purpose, 

And new eras in their 
brains . . 

As this famous stanza from 
Sam Walter Foss’s “The Com- 
ing American” so succinctly 
-sa_ys, communities do not 
thrive on convenient location 
and favorable climate alone. 

They grow strong when men 
of vision grasp potentiality 
and care enough to activate 
themselves in the challenge of 
creating something grand. 

- .* They grow strong when in- 
ventive minds, never satisfied 
with the way things are, 
shape bigger goals and ad- 
vance new ideas. 


DR. SANFORD ElBERG 
U.C.'* contribution 

Top people look for these 
places. If an area is hostile, if 
there is no challenge or cul- 
ture, they won’t come.” 


tions of faculty will carry on.” 

With U.C.’s growth have 
come thousands of highly- 
trained men and women to the 
Eastbay, to work at the Uni- 
versity or near it in industries 
dependent upon Cal’s brains. 

The scope of the Universi- 
ty’s impact is phenomenal, 
Dr. Elberg said, far exceeding 
the thousands of graduates 
who have left for jobs In the 
community. 

Kaiser Industries, which is 
headquartered in Oakland, has 
had an enormous impact on 
the area, too. 

The Kaiser Industrial com- 
plex is composed of 60 active 
companies and subsidiaries 
many of which deal in vast 
quantities of materials all 
around the world. Yet the 
Kaiser Center in Oakland is 
most unique in that practically 
all it contains is Kaiser’s pri- 
mary resource— people with 
brains and ability. 


DR. JOHN K. HEMPHILL 
'Big brain power here . . 


and payrolls, and greatly en- 
hance the area’s industrial 
muscle in oil and petrochemi- 
cals, nucleonics and electron- 
ics. 


They grow strong when an 
adventurous spirit spreads, 
both within the community 
and outside, to draw more 
hands and minds to the busi- 
ness of building. 

For an abundance of brain 
power is just as important as 
an abundance of physical re- 
sources. And, in fact, it is 
mity when a community uti- 
lizes both that it becomes 
more than just another dot on 
the map. 

-The Eastbay is one of the 
more exciting examples of 
what some call “a good mix” 

physical and mental re- 
sources in the world today. 

. Where is all this brain pow- 
er?; 

Jt is all around, starting 
with you and your concerns, 
your neighbors, the communi- 
ty club or town council, your 
employer, his cohorts in busi- 
ness and industry, the cham- 
ber of commerce, the two 
county government structures, 

' educators and researchers, 
athletes, the artists and stu- 
dents. 

- Brainpower is people in lab- 
oratories discovering more 
about the atom or what hu- 
man life is all about. Brain 
power is people at the draw- 
ing boards, designing more at- 
tractive industries, homes or 
schools. 

Brain power is people who 
think yesterday’s answers 
aren’t good enough for tomor- 
row, whether they be house- 
wives, boy scout leaders, in- 
dustrialists, businessmen or 
community officials. 

Brain power built the Uni- 
versity of California, one of 
the most important catalysts 
in the community’s history. 
Brain power built the Oak- 
land-Alameda County Colise- 
um Complex, which has 
opened a whole new vista to 
residents of the Eastbay. 

Dr. John K. Hemphill, di- 
rector of the Far Western Re- 
gional Laboratory for Educa- 
tional Research and Develop- 
ment, believes the Eastbay 
now is on a par with the great 
‘think centers” of the world. 
Dean Sanford Elberg, head 
)f UC’s graduate division, 
says, “the Eastbay is a focus 
nf world affairs and interest.” 

Dr. H e m p h i 1 1 feels the 
>rominence was “no accident. 


But the Eastbay’s attrac- 
tiveness did not develop over- 
night. 

U.C. merits credit for much 
of the impetus. 

It was one hundred years 
ago that the University settled 
in Berkeley. 

Who then could possibly 
have foreseen the eventual 
impact? 

Dean Elberg notes that, as 
a land grant college, U.C. has 
the obligation of service not 
only to its students but the 
state as well. 

The University took the dual 
role seriously and from the 
beginning made vast contribu- 
tions, particularly in agricul- 
ture, California’s leading in- 
dustry. 

Cal researchers, for exam- 
ple, found a way to stem an 
outbreak of botulism in 
canned olives with improved 
canning techniques and now 
maintain a canning laboratory 
in Berkeley. 

Dr. Elberg believes, “it is 
probably fair to say that the 
Federal Government chose to 
establish the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture’s Far Western 
Regional Laboratory for re- 
search in Albany due to the 
proximity of U.C.” 

As it grew, U.C. began col- 
laborating with business and 
industry in a quest for im- 
proved problem-solving and 
personnel training techniques. 

U .C .’s medical laboratories 
have grown to worldwide 
prominence. Its engineering 
laboratories have become a 
valuable asset. 

They were called upon to 
test all the new materials to 
be used in construction of the 
Bay Bridge and now help 
build better highways, har- 
bors and aircraft, to mention 
a few. 

“U.C.’s department of phys- 
ics began a technological rev- 
olution in nuclear research 
that spread around the 
world,” Dr. Elberg said. The 
Donner and Lawrence Radia- 
tion Laboratories continue im- 
portant, high-level medical 
and nuclear research. 

“The faculty at Berkeley 
has always had a very high 
sense of service,” he feels. 
“This is a great tradition. One 
can only hope future genera- 


Kaiser has not only ex- 
panded the Eastbay’s stature 
both nationally and interna- 
tionally. The firm also con- 
tributes its talents to the local 
community, both in cultural 
undertakings like the Oakland 
Symphony and Oakland Mu- 
seum and in major building 
projects. 

Perhaps the most notable 
example is the Coliseum. 

Edgar F. Kaiser joined with 
developer Robert T. Nahas, 
Tribune Publisher William F. 
Knowland, construction execu- 
tive George Loorz, and the 
late George Havas, vice presi- 
dent of Kaiser Engineers, and 
the late Gerald Hagar, an at- 
torney and president of the 
U.C. Board of Regents, to for- 
mulate the plans that were to 
make the Coliseum possible. 

Kaiser, Nahas, Knowland 
and Loorz continue to serve 
on the Coliseum Inc. board of 
directors with Judge Joseph 
A. Schenone, Jack D. Maltes- 
ter and John A. Ratekin. 

Kaiser Aluminum and 
Chemical Sales Corporation 
now is building a $10 million 
research center on an 80-acre 
site in Pleasanton, and the 
beautiful Kaiser Center— a 
vast concentration of 
minds— will be expanded in 
the block bounded by 21st, 
22nd, Valdez and Harrison 
Streets in Oakland. 

Safeway Stores, a billion- 
dollar food processing and dis- 
tributing company headquar- 
tered in Oakland, is another 
important element of brain 
power along with Lucky 
Stores, Louis Stores and Unit- 
ed Grocers. 

Drawn by ready access to 
suppliers, good transportation 
and a large population center, 
the food industry broadens the 
Eastbay’s talents considera- 
bly. 

Dozens of developers have 
built industrial parks and 
worked with chambers of 
commerce to bring in new 
firms and enlarge the tax 
base. 

Expansion at the Port of 
Oakland, another product of 
brain power looking ahead, 
will double its 3 million an- 
nual tonnage by 1980, it is pre- 
dicted. 

Expansion of the Contra 
Costa County steel industry 
will bring in new brains, not 
to mention job opportunities 


Growth puts new demands 
on the brain power of the 
public schools, not only re- 
quiring more plants and more 


Brain Center 


teachers but more sophisticat- 
ed programs to prepare 
youngsters for the complex 
society in the world today. 

There are 25 institutions of 
higher learning in Alameda 
County, four in Contra Costa. 
They are training nearly 50,- 
000 students, well over one- 
third the entire Bay Area’s to- 
tal of just over 130,000. 

There are 19 public school 
districts in Alameda County, 
19 in Contra Costa. They have 
nearly 390,000 boys and girls, 
over one-third the 1.1 million 
In the entire Bay Area. Ap- 
proximately 30,000 parochial 
school children In the Eastbay 
represent more than one- 
fourth the 99,000 In the Bay 
Area. 

Among the colleges and uni- 
versities are four junior col- 
lege districts which provide 
transfer programs for the uni- 
versity and state or private 
college-bound student and vo- 
cational and business training 
for the job-bound. 

California State College in 
Hayward was the first state 
college founded in the East- 
bay. In a few years it will be 


joined by another in Concord. 

These schools, along with 
such private institutions as St. 
Mary’s and Mills Colleges, 
College of the Holy Names, 
Kennedy University, and Cali- 
fornia College of Arts and 
Crafts, not only supply a wide 
range of programs but give 
more thrust to the Eastbay’s 
brain resources. 

Sometimes the connection 
between industry and schools 
seems a remote one. Perhaps 
the best common denominator 
to relate the importance of 
each to the other is jobs. More 
and more, industrialists and 
educators are finding them- 
selves at the same table dis- 
cussing employment— how the 
schools can better meet indus- 
try’s needs and how industry 
can better transmit its needs. 

A vast complex of religious 
schools adjacent to U.C. in 
Berkeley gives the Eastbay 
another important dimension. 

Both undergraduate schools 
like the Pacific School of Reli- 
gion, which celebrated its 
100th anniversary in 1966, and 
the Graduate Theological Un- 



ion have made Berkeley one 
of the foremost theological ed- 
ucation centers in the world. 

The Union is a cooperative 
graduate study program in- 
corporated in 1962 and now in- 
volving more than 100 stu- 
dents and six denominations. 

Since before the turn of the 
century, many famous au- 
thors have settled in the East- 
bay. Jack London, Edwin 
Markham, Ambrose Bierce, 
Joaquin Miller, Ina Coolbrith, 
John Muir, Josiah Royce, Eu- 
gene Burdick, Erskine Cald- 
well, Mark Schorer, and Jessi- . 
ca Mitford are among them. / 

The cultural brain power of 
men like Gerhard Samuel, 
who built the Oakland Sym- 
phony from virtual anonymity 
to national acclaim, broaden 
the community’s opportunities 
and interests. 

Men of government toil dai- 
ly with the problems of build- 
ing strong communities, and 
many deserve credit for the 
talent they have applied to 
their work. The face of the 
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Eastbay is better for their ef- 
forts. 

Research is active in East- 
bay hospitals such as Peralta 
in Oakland, which has devel- 
oped a heart monitoring sys- 
tem to aid in the care of 
heart patients, and Children’s 
Medical Center in Oakland, 
which invented an X-ray ma- 
chine that can take X-ray 
movies while catheters are 
being inserted into the heart 
or other organs. 

The Alameda County Coron- 
er’s office now utilizes an ap- 
paratus that can make about 
2 ? clinical analyses at once, 
/greatly speeding up its work. 

Oakland Naval Hospital has 
developed an international re- 
putation for its work with fit- 
ting amputees for artificial 
limbs, concentrating both on 
the patient’s physical and psy- 
chological needs. 

Cognizant that as all the re- / 
sources within a community* - 
are important so are those of 
neighboring areas, the East- 
bay is seriously involved in re- 
gional studies on bay conser- 
v a t i o n, transportation and 
government. 
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Volunteens give 
3,000 hours 


Sixty-three young people re- 
turning to high school classes 
in Alameda, Berkeley and 
Oakland can boast of an 
impressive record; collective- 
ly they gave nearly 3,000 
hours of their vacation time to 
service at the Oakland Naval 
Hospital. 

The Red Cross “Volun- 
teens” worked in the pediatric 
ward, pharmacy, immuniza- 
tion clinic, central sterilizing 
room, occupational and physi- 
cal therapy, chart room and 
crew’s library. 

In addition to these tasks, 
which do not require skill but 
which are necessary to keep 
the hospital running smoothly, 
they assisted with recreation 
activities and Red Cross per- 
sonal service. 

Volunteens from the Red 
Cross Alameda Chapter were 
Vikki Alexander, Gloria Al- 
sing, Thekla Astrup, Nancy 
Brown, Ruth Bremer, Cindi 
Bryant, Anna Butler, Kathy 
Crooker, Beth Hannon, Janet 
Holst, Alicia King, Deborah 
Keenan, Carolyn Minot, Sue 
Moss, Karen Peel, Val Pick- 
ard, Sally Stang, Carmencita 
Valerio, Cheryl Valeboe and 
Brian McDonald. 

From Berkeley Chapter 
came Nancy Dittenbir, Nelda 
Fields, Marilyn Lauenroth, 

T h u r 1 e y Mohrbacher and 
Grace Gold. 

Representing Oakland were 
Fran Britto, Kim Berg, Kay 
Bryant, Juanita Bums, Chris 
Cavanaugh, Kendra Chance, 
Sue Dsenbury, Jane Freitas, 
Janice Gore, Lindsey Hein, 
Audrey Hibl, Terri Knowlton, 
Patti Knoblish, Cynthia Kirk- 
man, Mary and Theresa Lor- 


ette, Linda Loy, Deborah Mig- 
gins and Kathy Morris. 

The Oakland group also in- 
cluded Carole Ann Marston, 
Mary O’Connell, Monica Par- 
ker, Anita Patterson, I 
Debbie Raphel, Jane Reiter, 
Maureen Sirhall, Joan Selina, 
Deborah Souza, Yvonne Valle 
and Kim Woishnis. 

West Contra Costa Chapter 
sent Judy Baldwin, Ann Bale- 
rud, Debbie Hays, Margaret 
Hawkins, Judith Munday, Car- 
olyn Reynolds, Judy Schoen- 
daler and Ida Sebastian. 

The teen-agers and their 
parents were honored at a tea 
at the hospital Officers Club 
before school started. 
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New nine-story Oakland Naval Hospital contrasts sharply with military-type present structures 


Navy's Hospital 
Nears Completion 
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Major structural work on 
the new $14.5 Oakland Naval 
Hospital has been virtually 
completed and Navy officials 
said today they expect to oc- 
cupy the new building late 
next spring. 

The 650-bed structure is con- 
sidered more than 70 per cent 
finished with most of the con- 
struction effort now devoted 
to interior work. 


antiquated, 1041 vintage “tem- 
porary" hospital buildings 
that were constructed at the 
height of World War IL 

The hospital will have near- 
ly a half-million square feet 
and include wards for surgi- 
cal, orthopedic, pediatric and 
obstetrical patients. 

Ground was broken for the 
hospital on Dec. 6, 1965. 


The nine-story hospital is lo- 
cated on a hill-encircled area 
near the existing hospital’s 
administration buildings. 

It will serve to replace the 
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Volunteens 

Assist at 
Oak Knoll 

, Five young Berkeleyans 
were among the 63 Red Cross 
“Volunteens” who gave a total 
of nearly 3,000 hours of service 
\o Oakland Naval Hospital dur- 
ing the summer months. 

They worked in the pediatric 
ward, pharmacy, im- 
munization clinic, central 
sterilizing room, occupational 
and physical thereapy, chart 
foom, and crew’s library, 
"helping with a variety of tasks 
that do not require technical 
.skill yet must be done to 
keep the hospital running 
smoothly. They also assisted 
with ward recreation activities 
and Red Cross personal 
service such as shopping for 
patients. 

“Volunteens” from the 
Berkeley Chapter, Nancy Dit- 
tenbit, Nelda Fields, Marilyn 
Lauenroth, Thurley 
Mohrbacher and Grace Gold, 


Poolside 
Party & 
Fashions 

A poolside party in Pied- 
mont was a summer highlight 
for members and guests of the 
Women’s Council of the Oak- 
land Real Estate Board. 

The Frank Tallarico home 
on Valant Place provided the 
setting. 

Organ music was supplied by 
Arthur Chenoweth, with mem- 
bers serving as models. 

The “Fashion Rhapsody” 
luncheon and show was a 
benefit event— with Vietnam 
veteran patients at Oakland 
Naval Hospital as beneficia- 
ries. 

Members of the real estate 
council visit Oak Knoll wards 
twice monthly and bring home- 
made cookies, birthday cakes, 
punch, bingo and prizes such 
as camera sets and transistor 
radios, provide vignettes of 
famous football games and 
live entertainment. 

Council women, as one of 
their projects, took a large 
group of patients to the Ice 
Follies at the Oakland Coli- 
seum in May. 
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MRS. ROBERT ATKINSON (RIGHT) WAS MODEL 
. . . Mmes. Frank Tallarico, Muriel King 
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Ward 76-B, a place of pain and courage where the war is over but recovery just started 


Young Amputees 


Face a New Life 


“The Marine Corps Builds Men; 

Oak Knoll Builds Spare Parts for Them.” 

An Anonymous Marine, lflfi" 


By TOM FLYNN 
Tribune Military Writer 


Marine Corporal Kip Turn came to Oakland 
Naval Hospital and was issued a new spare 
part. 

It was a left leg. 

The young Texan from San Angelo left the 
original at An Hoa, South Vietnam, on the 
Fourth of July when the Viet Cong mortared 
his artillery unit. 

A few days later, he was being wheeled 
through the front door of an old wooden bar- 
racks building near the front gate of Oakland 
Naval Hospital for his first meeting with “Sil- 
ver Fox.” 

Twenty-seven days later, he was walking on 
a new left leg. 

The man who saw to it that he could stand 
again was Capt. Frank Golbranson, the “Silver 


Military writer Torn Flynn lived side-by-side 
in combat with American lighting men in Viet- 
nam to bring Tribune readers special reports. 

Now he reports from another, unheralded 
front where grievously wounded heroes dem- 
onstrate quiet courage daily. 

Flynn stayed from dawn to dusk, day after 
day, in the amputee ward at Oakland Naval 
Hospital. This is the first of three penetrating 
studies of brave men and modern medicine in 
the battle of recovery . 


Fox,” a big burly orthopedic surgeon who runs 
the Naval Prosthetics Research Laboratory, 
more commonly known by its initials. 

Frank Golbranson and the men of NPRL 
build the “spare parts” for sailors and Marines. 

Half legs, whole legs, left or right, complete 
with foot and shoe. 

Through the years since the lab was started 
Continued Page B, Col. S 
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'Valiant 
Ones' From 


Vietnam 


From the outside, Ward 
76-B is just another long, low 
wooden building at Oakland 
Naval Hospital high in the 
East Oakland hills. 


But inside there is a power-, 
ful, unfolding story of quiet 
courage and amazing medical 
advances. 


It is there amputees from 
the battlefields of Vietnam 
live while they’re being fitted 
with artificial limbs and pre- 
pared to resume civilian life. 


Military Writer Tom Flynn 
brings the story of “The Val- 
iant Ones” to Tribune readers' 
beginning Sunday. 


O 
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Unheralded 
Heroes of 
Viet War 


Military Writer Tom Flynn 
has reported direct from the 
battlefronts to Tribune read- 
ers about the courage of 
American fighting men in 
Vietnam. 


Beginning tomorrow he tells 
the story of some of these 
heroes in another, unhearldcd 
battle, fought high in the East 
Oakland hills. 


The Valiant Ones is the sto- 
ry of the Marines and sailors 
being fitted with artificial 
limbs at Oakland Naval Hos- 
pital. It is a story of men and 
medicine, of great pain and 
loss and yet surprising humor, 
and above all, a story of quiet 
courage. 

Watch for The Valiant Ones 
in the big Sunday Tribune. 


O 


O 
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Navy technicians fit Marine Corps CpI. Kip Turn with his new leg 


Detailed adjustments are made to each prosthesiT* ^pTgait 


Making Spare Parts' and Brave Men 


Continued from Page 1 

during World War II, it has won a rep- 
utation as a pioneer in the field of pros- 
thetics. 

Golbranson and his staff believe the 
keys to rehabilitating a legless Marine 
are speed, relentless pushing, and little 
sympathy. 

“We are continually pushing the am- 
putee and with good reason. In the past 
he tended to lie around and think, ‘I’m 
not a whole man anymore.’ ” 

During World War II and Korea, it 
took an average of six months to get a 
man back on his feet. Today it can 
sometimes be accomplished in as little 
as six weeks. 

Golbranson takes some justifiable 
pride in the high morale of the amputee 
and believes it is at least partially the 
result of getting him up walking as 
quickly as possible. 


The environment on the amputee 
wards also contributes. 

“If a man starts to feel sorry for 
himself, there’s always somebody fur- 
ther on down the ward that’s worse,” 
says Golbranson. 

“I remember once during the Ko- 
rean War. We had a pretty immature 
youngster who lost a leg. He had a bad 
psychological problem and gave us a 
lot of trouble. 

“We shifted him down next to a man 
who had both legs off. Two days later, 
he wasn’t a problem any more.” 

NPRL labors at both the psychologi- 
cal and medical rehabilitation of the 
patient, although its assigned responsi- 
bility is only for the latter. 

When the amputee arrives at NPRL, 
one of his first meetings is a group ses- 
sion with Charlie Ashbelle, research di- 
rector for the lab. 


Ashbelle is an easy-going, likable 
man who prides himself in thinking like 
an amputee and whose fondest memory 
is of a young Marine who mistakenly 
thought he was. 

Ashbelle operates on the principle 
that “these young men want everything 
in life that everyone else has” and he 
goes out of his way to convince them 
they can have it all. 

First, however, he must get them to 
recognize and avoid all the possible pit- 
falls that can entrap them. 

“Most amputees usually go through 
a number of emotional stages at first 
beginning with shock over their loss! 
then depression and fear of what’s 
ahead for them,” says Ashbelle. 

Finally they reach the moment 
when they must compensate for the 
loss.” 

The amputee must decide how he’s 


going to compensate for his loss: He 
can adjust to it and try to lead as nor- 
mal and useful a life as his injuries will 
allow, or he can pick a life from one of 
the depressing five possibilities Charlie 
Ashbelle outlines for him. 

He can be full of self-pity and with 
frequent excursions to the neighbor- 
hood bars can find plenty of people to 
indulge that self-pity. He becomes an 
alcoholic. 

He can be the smug, self - satisfied 
“crippled hero” or the laugh-a-min- 
ute, “crippled clown,” or bitter and 
hate-filled, or full of the aggressive be- 
havior that stems from the “I can get 
away with anything now” complex. 

Or he can follow Charlie Ashbelle’s 
advice. Most do. 

“We tell them to accept their handi- 
cap and live accordingly, plan a work- 
able future and a normal romance and 
marriage,” he says. 



“We tell them to be independent 
without going overboard and to be pre- 
pared to accept the hurts that are 
bound to come from other people.” 

The psychological buildup is vital to 
the rehabilitation of an amputee, but 
NPRL s first job is getting the man a 
new leg. 

In that respect, the lab more closely 
resembles a factory than a clinic. 

The lower floor of the two-story 
building is compartmented into ma- 
chine shops, wood-working shops, plas- 
tic - molding and other shops. 

There is an amazing amount of de- 
tailed work that goes into the creation 
of an artifical limb. 

The mechanical joints that serve as 
ankles, for example, require dozens of 
adjustments until its movement ap- 
proximates that of a real ankle as near- 
ly as possible. 

Then there is the arduous routine of 
keeping a man walking day after day 
with his new leg until he can develop 
the proper gait. 

He walks in front of a mirror at all 
times and not infrequently a number of 
the workers at NPRL can be found 
down on their hands and knees trying 
to diagnose the “damn something” 
that’s wrong with his gait. 

“We want it to be as natural as pos- 
sible. You think about what he’s going 
to look like when he’s walking across a 
carpet in some New York office.” 

For most of the men up on the am- 
putee wards, that is the day they are 
waiting for. J 

TOMORROW: Sunset on 76-B. 
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There is a moment of uncertainty before an amputee goes home 

Sunset on Ward 76-B 


BY TOM FLYNN 
Tribune Military Writer 

The sunset of a hot summer day is a moody 
time when the air is still and there is little 
sound and a man in a wheelchair can watch the 
coming of night and think the dark thoughts 
he hides in the day. 

It can be a dreary, soulful time up on the 
hill at Oakland Naval Hospital. 

The bellies of the young Marines are full 
with supper and the big electric clock on the 
wall says there is still an hour before the night- 
ly parade of noisy visitors. 

The boisterous chatter has dwindled away 
with the sun and it is a good time for thinking. 

There is plenty to brood about up on the 
hill in Ward 76-B. 

All a 19-year-old Marine has to do is look 
down at the bandaged stumps of what once 
were his legs. 


It is hard to fault that 19-year-old for think- 
ing dark thoughts. 

Deep, mournful thoughts. 

Ken Hunter bursts into the ward, furiously 

The Valiant Ones 

SECOND OF A SERIES 

pumping his wheelchair, a flash of brown skin 

and blue pajamas and white bandages. 

With an excited, incredulous yell, he stops 
the sunset on 76-B. 

“Hey you guys, there’s two hippies out- 
side.” 

The ward erupts into life. 

Three of the men jerk up in bed, grab hand- 

Continucd on Page 13, Col. 3 











'Oh nurse, 
would you 
please 
marry me?' 

Continued from Page 1 

holds on the frame and swing^and lower 
themselves into their wheel chairs. 

Like a posse on the chase, they 
wheel out into the center of the ward 

and head for the back door with Hun- 
ter. 

They are followed by hooting and 
hollering from the ward. 

Dick Lee struggles up on his elbows. 
Four steel pins through his left leg hold 
it up in traction. He can’t get out of 
bed. 

He yells after Hunter. 

“Hey, hey, Bring them on in here. 
I’ve never seen me a real live hippie.” 

The two young men outside barely 
classify as hippies, but their dress is 
casual and their hair long and un- 
combed, and that’s enough for these 
Marines, who are accustomed to the 
close-cropped hair and spit and polish 
dress of the Corps. 

Hunter and the others surround 
them in a rough semi-circle of wheel- 
chairs and bait them up. 

“Hey, man, are you with the circus?” 
But the “hippies” are having none 
of it, and they ignore the remark, deft- 
ly turn the conversation away to less 
touchy subjects, then finally leave. 

They came to a nearby ward to visit 
another Marine they knew years before 
in school. 

Now the salty humor of young Ma- 
rines descends on him and he stammers 
and stutters in defending one set of 
friends against another. 

Visits, Then Sleep 

The clock ticks away and soon the 
ward is filled with visitors. Then the 
lights dim and the men are tired and 
they sleep. 

Another day has slipped by in the 
months it will take most of them to re- 
cover from the shock of war and the 
pain of their wounds. 

Unintentionally, the hippies have 
helped it pass. 

The conscious effort starts at 0 a m. 
the next day. 

The Navy believes in keeping an 
amputee busy. It is the quickest road 
to recovery. He gets little time to com- 
pound his physical problems with psy- 
chological ones. 

Most of the slack is taken up by 
the men themselves who refuse to let 
one another slip into the morbid brood- 
ing pictured by movie versions of the 
World War II amputee. 

Dr. Jack Batcheller, a big, good- 
looking Navy commander, hits the 
ward about 7 a.m. and starts down the 
rows of beds with a team of nurses and 
corpsmen in trail. 

His muscular arms show from under 
the starched short sleeves of his sum- 
mer whites and he wears the gold 
wings of a flight crewman over the left 
shirt pocket. 

Batcheller served as a flight sur- 
geon with a Marine squadron in Viet- 
nam and flew medical evacuation 
flights with the helicopters. 

1-Ie knows Marines and the men on 
the ward like him because, among oth- 
er reasons, he lets them have a beer 
ration. 

He stops at the bed of 20-year-old 
Mike Lemut from Racine, Wisconsin. A 
corpsman has already unwrapped the 
thick, outside bandages on the stumps 
of Lemut ’s legs and Batcheller pulls 
away the last blood red bandages. 

Lcmut’s legs were blown away in a 
North Vietnamese attack on his unit. It 
was the Fourth of July and Mike re- 
members that when they got the am- 
munition bunker “it was the biggest 




Pfc. Bob Neece (leading) and CpI. Ray Newman: a race, a crash and 

torious pair on the ward known as 
“Neece and Newman.” 

Bob Neece rides Newman unmerci- 
fully. 

“I just don’t understand it. How can 
anybody be so dumb to lose his legs 
getting hit by a car?” 

Newman has been through this be- 
fore. 

“Yeh, yeh. But at least I didn’t go 
walking through some dumb VC 
trench.” 

Neece had both legs blown off by a 
Viet Cong mine. 

Hit by an Auto 

Newman spent 21 months in Viet- 
nam and came home only to be run 
down by a car as he helped a stranded 
motorist on the freeway. 

Neece is spmethlng of a rascal. 

He is amorously Inclined and has 
proposed at least twice to each of the 
ward’s 11 nurses. He tells each one that 
it is she and she alone that he loves. 

His pitch is said to have worked un- 
til that fateful day when Lt. Dolly Mc- 
Adams, a tall, striking brunette, tripped 
him up. 

She came to work one day In a 
blonde wig and Neece, failing to recog- 
nize her, wheeled over quickly, so the 
story goes, and started into his spiel. 

He proposed but then at that precise 
moment suddenly recognized her, even 
with the wig. It was too late. She flew 
into a mock rage and sternly reminded 
him that last week he had promised to 
marry her. 

His next setback, the most famous, 
came the day he and Newman pushed 
off on their wheelchairs for the ride 
from the ward down the hill to the 
prosthetics lab. 

They decided to race and near the 
bottom of the hill Neece lost control of 
his wheelchair and landed upside down 
in a hedge. 

A pretty young nurse just reporting 
for service on the ward watched the in- 
cident in horror and ran over to help. 

But Neece was all right and she re- 
laxed. 

“I bet I know who you are,” she 
snapped. “You must be Neece and if 
you are, no, I won’t marry you.” 

She walked off, leaving a speechless 
Neece to get himself out of the bushes. 

There is an abundance of humor on 
76-B and it is good medicine because 
there is also plenty of pain. 

Dick Lee has been on the operating 
table 10 times since that April day on 
infamous Hill 881 when a North Viet- 
namese bullet ripped through his leg. 

On this day he leaves for his 11th 
trip under the knife. 


LT. J. G. DOLLY McADAMS 

A blond wig tripped up a patient 

fireworks demonstration I’d ever 
seen.” 

Now he holds the raw stump of his 
left leg in the air and Batcheller checks 
it over. 

Mike is intent on seeing what the 
doctor sees. So he holds a hand mirror 
at arm’s length to inspect it himself. 

There is no change in the expression 
on his face. He and Jack Batcheller 
view the stump with an equally clinical 
air. 

They discuss his improvement— he 
still has some minor infection— and 
then Batcheller moves on to the next 
man. 

Over a cup of coffee in his office 
down the hall, he remarks later: 

They’re a good group of men and 
their morale is surprisingly high. 

“But Lord only knows what’s really 
on their minds sometimes.” 

Friday Inspection 

Down the ward, work crews are pre- 
paring the dreary, wooden building for 
the Friday inspection. 

Beds are pulled out from the walls 
and the ward is cluttered with their 
cleaning equipment. Some of the beds 
are empty, because their occupants 
have gone down the hill to the Navy 
Prosthetics Research Laboratory for 
the business of being fitted and learn- 
ing to use their new artificial legs. 

Others are up in physical therapy 
taking whirlpool baths or lifting 
weights to build up the muscles in what 
remains of their legs. 

Ray Newman, a wisecracking cor- 
poral with naturally sunken, hollow 
eyes, and the shortest haircut in the 
place, wheels up from behind. 

“Hi ya, Legs.” 

Newman is making his morning 
mail rounds. 

He sifts through the pile of letters in 
his lap and pulls out one. 

“Hey, Legs. Do me a favor, will ya? 
Give this to Hunter.” 

Ray usually delivers the mail him- 
self, but Fridays are bad because of the 
cleanup and it’s hard to bully a wheel- 
chair through that much clutter. 

Newman is one half of a slightly no- 


Close to Home 

Lee is lucky. He is close to home 


CpI. Vernon St. Pierre visits with his wife, Kathleen 


and his parents drive down from Car- 
michael near Sacramento to visit him 
every week. 

Also, he didn’t lose his leg. 

But it will be a long time before he 
will walk on it again. 

The bullet shattered the bone and 
even today, almost five months later, 
the flesh of his leg is still ripped open 
almost to the bone. 

Surgeons cut away big pieces of 
muscle and, at the thigh, his leg has 
been shrunken by the wound and the 
repairs to only half its normal size. 

Today, Jack Batcheller is doing an- 
other skin graft, a relatively minor sur- 
gical technique. 

Most of the men on 76-B have been 
through this before and their backs 
show the long, red, rectangular patches 
where skin has been stripped for 
grafts. 

Lee is on the operating table, out un- 
der the anesthesia and Batcheller is 
standing over him in a wash-wrinkled 
green surgical gown. 

He works quickly. 

The dressing on Lee’s leg has been 
unwound and an ugly, deep, long cut is 
exposed. 

The skin for the graft has been run 
through a special machine and perfor- 
ated until it can be stretched out like 
rubber and looks like a lace veil. 

Batcheller lays it over the open 
wound and stitches it in place with the 
precision of a fine seamstress. 

Lee is sent to a recovery room and 
then back to the ward. 

There is no pain until he awakens 


Tribunt Photo* by Howard trkor 

'No, I won't marry you." 

and then he is still numbed and dreary 
from the anesthesia. 

Finally, he is awake enough and 
past the pain to launch into a mock ag- 
ony for the benefit of Lt. (j.g.) Mary 
Ann McCarthy, who is another of the 
nurses chosen for service on the ward 
for, among other assets, their good 
looks. 

“Oh, please come hold my hand. Oh 
please.” 

“Oh, please, it hurts so.” 

She grabs his hand and he grabs 
hers and they both grin. 

They ignore Hunter who is arguing 
with enlisted corpsman Dennis Mason. 
Mason is trying to clean out a shrapnel 
wound in Hunter’s arm. 

He has a cotton swab and a bottle of 
antiseptic solution. 
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Hunter is arguing that he should use 
another solution. 

“Some day, if I can only get you 
squared away, Mason, you might make 
a number one corpsman.” 

Their argument over which solution 
to use goes on in a light vein and finally 
Collins, another corpsman, comes over 
to join the fracas. 

'Dig in There Deep' 

“He ain’t even touched you yet, 
Hunter. What you got to do, Mason, is 
really dig in there deep and twist it 
around to get that stuff out.” 

Collins and Mason grin. Hunter 
throws them both a dirty look. 

From two beds down, Sgt. Gene 
Lackey, a Silver Star winner who lost 
both legs, yells out to Mason in his Tex- 
as drawl. 

“Hey, Mason, you better hurry up 
and get down here because I got gang- 
rene in this.” 

He holds up the stump of one leg. 

“You’re going to have to hang on 
there, Sarge. They don’t let me prac- 
tice my operating until the afternoons.” 

It goes on and on this way. 

It makes you grin and it makes you 
laugh. 

But then sunset comes again and 
somehow it’s not so funny any more. 

TOMORROW: Greg Shupe walks 
again. 


For amputees, a new beginning 
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Greg Takes 
The First 
Step Back 



Greg wheels to the parallel bars 


: , 

puts weight on the artificial leg 
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Greg Gets a New Foot 

* it. _ sirs nn on artificial let? 


and takes a cautious step 
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Continued from Page 1 

ance, and kept working to stop the 
bleeding. 

It didn’t matter whether they 
answered him because Greg Shupe al- 
ready knew. 

He had walked through the bamboo 
gate with the rest of the patrol and at 
that moment it was 7:30. 

His foot hung suspended for an in- 
stant and then it came down in the 
grass. 

He didn’t feel the little 
stepped on. 

“It was like a dream. 

“All of a sudden I was 
ground. There was no pain 
looked down and it was gone.” 

Greg Shupe, a boyish-looking 20- 
vear-old from Southern California, sat 
up in bed at Oakland Naval Hospital 
and sucked ice water through a straw. 

“It was what I always worried about 
while I was there. 

“Well, it happened, and I’ve tried to 
never let myself be disappointed by 
this. 

“Really, I consider myself one of 
the lucky ones. It could have been a lot 
worse. 

“Most guys who hit one of those are 
killed.” 

Greg shifted around in bed, trying to 
find a more comfortable spot. 

The still healing stump of his left leg 

ached. 

It had been a long day. 

That morning, a bare 22 days since 
he lay in the dirt of Vietnam and his 
own blood alongside the bamboo gate, 
Greg Shupe stood up on a temporary 
artificial leg and took his first steps. 

It was a moment hard to forget, and 
a tribute to both Greg Shupe’s own 


fierce desire to get well and the Navy s 
philosophy that the quicker an amputee 
stands up and walks, the quicker he 11 
get back to a normal life. 

If a Marine’s leg is “surgically” am- 
putated, the Navy will even try to get 
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him up on a temporary leg the next 
morning. 

At Oakland Naval Hospital where 
the “early ambulation” concept was 
pioneered, Dr. Frank G o 1 b r a n s o n 
explained the reasoning behind what at 
first might seem like a needlessly cruel 
procedure. 

“There’s both a medical and psycho- 
logical reason for it. 

“The idea is get a man up and out of 
here as quickly as possible. 

“The faster he’s up walking, the 
faster that stump will heal.” 

The psychological reasoning is per- 
haps even more interesting. 

A man who loses a leg tends to think 
that he’s not normal. That feeling is of- 
ten reinforced the morning after sur- 
gery when the patient discovers he 
can’t get out of bed. That’s something 
he’s done every day of his life. 

So when it’s possible Dr. Golbranson 


orders the man up on an artificial leg 
and gets him walking. 

This is the ideal situation. Unfortu- 
nately it is a rare Vietnam amputee 
who can do it. 

Most of the Marines who lose limbs 
in Vietnam have undergone what is 
called in medical science “traumatic 
amputation as opposed to “surgical” 
amputation. 

There is a very big difference be- 
tween the two. 

Surgical amputation is neat. An in- 
jured or diseased limb that must be re- 
moved is neatly sliced away by a team 
of surgeons in a sterile operating room. 

Complications are rare, and recov- 
ery usually is quick. 

A traumatic amputation is what hap- 
pens to a man when he steps on a mine 
in Vietnam. 

It is rarely neat. 

His legs are not neatly sliced away. 
They are ripped off by ragged chunks 
of fiery hot metal. Dirt and rusty metal 
and sometimes filthy rice paddy water 
are rammed into the bleeding stumps, 
starting an infection that may take 
months to cure. 

Greg Shupe was one of those fortu- 
nate exceptions. 

His foot was taken off almost surgi- 
cally, and because it was he was able 
22 days later to watch a technician at 
Oak Knoll fit him with a temporary leg. 

The knee of his good leg was tightly 
bandaged and it was the source of some 
embarrassment and a slightly bruised 
ego. 

The day before he had lost his bal- 
ance walking on crutches and fell to the 
floor in the ward with a loud crash and 
the clatter of flying crutches. 

His buddies had all laughed uproar- 



'Hey, that doesn't feel bad at all.' 


✓ 

iously, but only aftor they saw he was 
all right. 

Now ho sat In a wh€6lchalr at tha 
edge of the parallel bars. 

He hesitated for Just a moment, his 
face drawn Into a serious, half- 
grimace, and then pulled himself up. 

He stepped off quickly, staring 
straight ahead, and walked to the end 
of the bars. 

He turned and walked back and then 
stood there and his boyish face cracked 
into a big grin. 

“Hey, that doesn't feel bad at all. 
Everyone In the room grinned with 

him. 

Then his grin faded a little. 

“You know, It’e pretty nice to be 
able to look down for a change and see 
two shoes.” 
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of Vietnam Win Big 


Against Humboldt Deer 




Amputees Tote Up 
15 Big Bucks In 
Best Hunt So Far 


By AL TOSTADO 

“You know, this will be the 
first time 1 have ever gone 
hunting without my hunting 
bools.’’ 

He looked at bis buddy when 
he said this. And they both 
laughed and you could still hear 
their sound as they made their 
way down the hall. They were 
just starting to take their 
leave from the Eureka Inn. 

They were bound for a range 
— ranches owned by Roy Ful- 
ton, Charles Moore and Tooby 
and Prior — some 33 miles out 
on the Kneeland Road where 
they were to hunt deer over the 
weekend. 

Probably no self-respecting 
hunter would care to be caught 
without his hunting boots, but 
the boots are such an ordinary 
part of his gear that he hardly 
gives them a second thought. 
Donning them and lacing them 
up just simply goes with it. 

Yet, here they were — going 
hunting without their hunting 
boots, and that they joked 
about it broke whatever was 
left of the ice which had not al- 
ready been broken. 

They are amputees. Some, 
dijuble amputees— and this was 
the second year that they have 
come up from the U.S. Naval 
Hospital in Oakland for a hunt- 
ing trip, and Ihis was the third 
time in two years that the peo- 
ple of Humboldt County have 
opened their hearts and their 
land to them. 

Last July, it was a fishing 
trip off Trinidad Head. For 
men like S-Sgt. Bob Boudreau 
of Union City, Calif., and Cpl. 
Michael Carey of Sacramento, 
it was their second trip. 

For men like SA Tom Knox 
of Albuquerque, N.M., it was 
their first. They are Navymen 
and U.S. Marines. But in hunt- 
ing clothes, you couldn’t tell 
them from the llumboldters. 

Goes Back A Year 
It all goes back to a little 
more than a year ago when Irv 
Renner, the county’s Veterans 
Service Officer, hit upon the 
idea of inviting the servicemen 
veterans of the Vietnam War up 
from the hospital. 

There’s no need to report the 
details as Renner waded 
through the proper channels to 
get his idea on the road. The 
proof lies in this weekend’s ven- 
ture — a year almost to the 
day — right at World Series 
time again — since the first, 
and the fishing trip last sum- 
mer. — 

“I’m Very Lucky” 

Like Cpl. Carey said after the 
first night's hunt Friday as the 
crew attacked steaks and po- 
tatoes under the stars at the 
Fulton ranchhouse site — “I 
think I'm very lucky. They sign 
us up for this trip at the hos- 
pital on a rotating basis and 
here I am again.” 

Marines and Navymen were 
flown into the McKinley ville air- 
port shortly before noon Friday 
and it was on to a seafood 
lunch at Lazio’s. From there to 
the Inn to change into hunting 
garb and then the ride to the 
Fulton place. 

The ride over the Kneeland 
Road was old stuff to the driv- 
ers and helpers that Sheriff 
Gene Cox had lined up, but it 
wasn’t anything like the flat- 
lands of Roy Carr’s Amarillo, 
Tex., nor that of Lance Cpl. 
Mike Sawtelle’s Clearlake, Iowa. 

Knox allowed that he hadn’t 
done much deer hunting back 
home. Besides one has to drive 
200 miles from his home town 
to the nearest hunting range. 
Then, maybe the deer aren’t as 
large as the ones here. 

There were 100 persons at the 
ranch — 18 in the servicemen’s 
contingent, and all the rest 
were neighbors and friends and 
the people Sheriff Cox had lined 
up to help over the weekend. 

‘Give Me Stome Men’ 

The Sheriff’s Mounted and 
Marine Posses like Jack Wheli- 
han, George Fini, Ellis Smith, 
Lloyd Smith, Herb Frahman, 
Mickey Wahlund Chuck Crad- 
dock, Mario Sicchi, Gene Bald- 
win, Dr. Harold Lowenthal. 

Bob Wright, Bob Fraser, Don 
Gould, P. M. Camp, Lowell Pet- 
erson, Lance Lowry, Larry Boll- 


mann, Art Ford, Barney Gal- 
lagher, Under Sheriff Bob Boll- 
mann, Phil Arrington and Bob 
Bloyd. 

And it was an exercise in lo- 
gistics to rival any military 
maneuver as the California Na- 
tional Guard Engineers unit 
here provided one of its mobile 
field kitchens — under the ‘com- 
mand’ of head chef “Blackie” 
Bears. 

Cox secured 30 cots and 90 
blankets and the Humboldters 
turned one of the Fulton barns 
into a dormitory for the over- 
night stay. After the steak feed, 
Roy Fulton himself got a huge 
bonfire going and Arrington and 
Mr. and Mrs. Corky Dawson un- 
cased their guitars. 

Automobile dealers donated 
vehicles, meat companies sent 
the steaks, bakeries sent t h e 
bread and cookies and cake, 
soft drink bottlers provided pop 
and the Tavern Owners’ Asso- 
ciation sent the stuff to take the 
nip out of the cold night and 
early morning air. 

Kiwanis and Rotary clubs sent 
cash, Andy and Buck’s sent 
cigars and cigarettes and Hertz 
Rentals chipped in with a truck 
to haul the whole works up 
there. 

About Face! 

It was a funfest from start to 
finish. 

As they left the hotel, the bud- 
dies going hunting sans boots 
proved that there is still noth- 
ing like a pretty girl to turn a 
man’s head. Two young lovelies 
ankled by as they left the hotel. 
Did you ever see an about face 
in a wheelchair? 

This second annual hunt was 
an occasion indeed. James J. 
Johnson, State Director of Vet- 
erans Affairs, came along. His 
first trip — but it sure won’t 
be his last. 

He told of who some of these 
men have, by this one Hum- 
boldt show of caring and ap- 
preciation, been taken out of 
their complete withdrawal. 

Johnson said he will work to 
see if other counties and other 
communities in this state can 
be persuaded to engage in an 
effort similar to this and he 
said they will be encouraged to 
take their cues from Renner 
who has “ironed out the bugs.” 

Didn’t Want To Hunt 
Johnson chided his Marines 
for their sub-par marksmanship. 
“They took about 20 shots at 
one buck and six at another be- 
fore they hit one.” 

Cpl. Paul Madero of Los An- 
geles was one of the successful 
ones. He didn’t want to make 
the trip in the first place, and 
when he got there, he was a 
little hesitant about hunting. 

He said he wouldn’t be able 
to hit one anyway since he’s 
left-handed. And he was par- 
tially right. He took five or six 
shots at his buck, then switched 
to rightie and bagged it with 
the first round. 

Cpl. Carey edged Madero in 
marksmanship. He took only 
four shots before he bagged his. 
And he’s naturally right handed. 

And so it went also for S-Sgt. 
Norbert Olbrantz of Menasha, 
Wise.; Cpl. Raymond Newman 
of Franklin Square, N.Y., S-Sgt. 
Joseph Peczeli of Oceanside, 
Calif., AN Charles Price of Nor- 
walk, Calif., S-Sgt. James Shaw 
of Oceanside, SWE2 Roy Carr of 
Amarillo, Tex., 1-Sgt. William 
Semons, Jr., of Oakland, and 
Cpl. R. Neese of Carlsbad, N.M. 

And with them came hospit- 
al staffers HM2 Kenneth Urn- 
land, HM2 Marvin Cline, HM2 
Donald Groom and HMC Bobby 
Gilchrist and photographer HM1 
J. Abies. 

Four deer were bagged dur- 
ing the late afternoon of t h e 
first day of the weekend Fri- 
day. When we left them, there 
was still the whole of Saturday 
to go and prospects were high 
for a great day. 

Bag Totals 15 

And as things turned out, the 
second day of the hunt brought 
the total of deer bagged by the 
18 stout - hearted men was 
brought to 15 by early after- 
noon. It was 1:30 p.m. when the 
first wave of tired but happy 
hunters started back for Eure- 
ka and the Inn. 

Several stayed on a few hours 



TWO DOES AND two fawns dash across the clearing and head for the cover of the woods. 







AND ON THE ROAD above veteran hunters caution a veteran serviceman to get a good look at the head and sees horns. 


logger to make the trip out in 
the back of pick-up trucks with 
four-wheel drive, chauffered 
by members of Sheriff Cox’s 
fine band. 

They were tied in, wheel- 
chairs and all, and were braced 
with padding and sandbags and 
none complained about the jost- 
ling around while riding over 
over the rough terrain. 

And when they reached a like- 
ly hunting spot, they were tak- 
en out of the trucks and placed 
on stands while their helpers 
dogged out the bucks. 

Two For Boudreau 

II went a little better yester- 
day as they bagged 11 to go 
with the four they had bagged 
the night before— led by Sgt. 
Boudreau who shot two, which 
was cause enough for tall tales 
of his marksmanship back at 
the main camp. 

Thus, the indomitable Boud- 
reau emerges as the number 
one outdoorsman of Oak Knoll 
—what with the fish stories he 
had left over from last July. 

But it also went well for New- 
man, Peczeli, Price, Knox, 
Carr, Sawtelle, Umland, Cline 
and Neese who each bagged a 
buck— and maybe there will be 
some horns for some trophy 
rooms. 
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YOU KNOW, this will be the first time I have ever gone hunting without my hunting boots. 
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CAPT. DAVID B. RUION 
New executive officer 



CAPT. DEAN SCHUFELDT 
Leaves for Tennessee 


Naval Hospital 
Command Shifts 


A change of command in 
the second highest post at 
Oakland Naval Hospital takes 
place today, when Capt. 
David B. Rulon takes over the 
post of executive officer from 
Capt. Dean Schufeldt. 

Ca p t a i n Rulon has been 
chief of the laboratory serv- 
ice at the hospital for the past 
seven years. He received his 
MD degree from Duke Uni- 
versity Medical School in 1944, 
receiving a commission in the 
Navy Medical Corps at the 
same time. On completion of 
his internship at Naval Hospi- 
tal, Chelsea, Mass., he was or- 
dered to Fleet Hospital 114 in 
the Philippines, arriving at 
the time of the signing of the 
articles of surrender by the 
Japanese. 

He engaged in private prac- 


tice for six years but was or- 
dered back to active service 
in 1952. He has been a special- 
ist in pathology at the Phila- 
delphia Naval Hospital and 
chief of the laboratory service 
at the Key West, Fla., Naval 
Hospital. He is a fellow of the 
American College of Patholo- 
gy- 

Captain Schufeldt. who has 
been executive officer at Oak 
Knoll for the past year, is 
leaving to take command of I 
the Memphis, Tenn'., Naval ' 
Hospital. 

A veteran of 24 years in the 
Navy Medical Corps, he spent 
two years as a flight surgeon 
in the Pacific and was chief of 
surgery at the Jacksonville, 
Fla., Naval Hospital before 
coming to Oakland. He is a 
Fellow of the American Col- 
lege of Surgeons. 


ISLAM CIRCUS THE GREATEST 



U. S. Army photo 


Islam Noble Colonel Ray Luckel presenting circus tickets to convalesc- 
ing veteran at the U.S. Naval Hospital, Oakland. 



NAVAL HOSPITAL 
OAKLAND. CALIFORNIA 04627 


IN RKPI.V TO 

NH48-l-ml 

4001 

15 June 1967 


LTCOL Raymond Luckel, USMC, Ret. 

2945 - 26th Avenue 

San Francisco, California 94116 

Dear Colonel Luckel : 

Please accept our belated but nonetheless sincere thanks for 
the 40 Shrine Circus tickets you presented in behalf of the 
Islam Rod and Gun Club for the use of our patients and staff. 
Ensign Romine, our Special Services Officer, tells me that 
every ticket was taken several days in advance of the show. 

I am sure the well-known Polak Bros. Circus was a great treat 
for all who attended and that the pleasure of seeing it was 
enhanced by the knowledge that it benefits a worthy cause. 

Thank you again for your gift and the kind thought that 
prompted it. 


Sincerely, 
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Movipg slowly, they walked down the 
corridor t» the mayor’s inner office. Frank 
Curley went first, hardly using his cane. 

Theft came First Sgt. Bill Semons, on 
crutches. Then Airjban Charles Ray Price. 
Or maybe Gunnery Sgt. Joe Peczeli was 
next; th'fe order doesn’t matter. Pete Puiis 
was in the group, too, recently a lance cor- 
poral, now a civilian first class. 

' ft* • a • 

There were a dozen or so other people 
— well-dressed Women, VIPs, military of- 
ficers dripping gdld braid.*' 

But the five I’ve named were the im- 
portant ones, because they limped. 

Four of the five limped because they 
had left part of themselves 1)ehind in Viet- 
nam. Sergeants Semons and Peczeli were 
wounded in the fighting at the Demilitar- 
ized Zone. 

Airman Price was .'rushing forward 
with a fire hose on the blazing U.S.S. 
Forrestal when a bomb blew up in his 
face. 

Regular readers of this column already 
know what happened to Pete Puiis when 
that gust of wind caught the helicopter 
with him dangling from the recovery rope. 

The fifth man. Frank Curley, drew his 
unlucky numher half a world and a half a 
century away — in France in World War I 


WITH ALL- the talk these days about 
the generation gap. you might expect, the 
remoteness of Curley’s war to isolate Ijinr 
from the young veterans of Vietnam, but it 
didn’t turn out that way. Blood is thicker 
than water, expecially blood shed in bat 
tie. 

But I'm forgetting to tell you what they 
were doing in the mayor’s office. They had 
come to watch the mayor give Frank Cur- 
ley a secondhand fountain pen. 


He mearif fvorfi the President of the 

United States, 

And “mutual friend” was jio exaggera- 
tion. Back in the days when' Jack Shelley 
and Lyndon Johnson were fallow Congress- 
men, Frank Curley had twisted their arms 
on more than one occasion — twisted their 
arms and won their respect and friend- 
ship. 

For when Curley twisted arms, it fvas 
never for himself, always for some other 
disabled veteran. 

It started in that long ago war when he 
got sore at the way a blinded buddy was 
being treated in the military hospital 
where they both were patients. Curley got 
out of bed and led his friend into the hospi- 
tal director’s office, a. case of the hall - 
blind leading the blind, for Curley had lost 
an eye himself. 

He got that fellow’s troubles straight- 
ened out. and he has been doing the same 
for others ever since — for years as serv- 
ice (.officer of the Disabled American 
Veterans and. since his retirement, as 
plain Frank Curley, battier of red tape. 


COUNTLESS VETERANS of both 
World Wars, Korea and now Vietnam owe 
him a debt of gratitude. And if Congress 
ever passes tine Pete Puiis Bill — the one 
to bridge the financial gap when a dis- 
abled veteran is first discharged — a large 
chunk of the credit will go to Frank Cur- 
ley. 

But about that secondhand fountain 
pen. It has been used only once, by Presi- 
dent Johnson, to sign a bill that will give 
amputee veterans of Vietnam $1600 toward 
a specially equipped auto. 

Curley worked long and hand for that 
bill, twisting arms, making friends, once 
shaming a senator who complained about 
the cost. 



Mr. and Mrs. Martin Overmyer of Renton inspected the Purple Heart and 
Silver Star medals awarded to their son, Melvin, today for gallantry in action in 
Vietnam. — Times staff photo by Larry Dion. 

Wounded Hero Honored 


By DON HANNULA 

Melvin Overmyer, 22, is lucky to be alive. 

He was shot in the head by a Viet-Cong 
he could see zeroing in on him in a May 25 
battle near Con Thien, Vietnam. 

Overmyer, a Navy hospital corpsman 3rd 
class attached to the 3rd Marine Division, 
was shot after waging a bold gamble to aid 
his platoon commander, who was wounded 
and lay in an open area about 10 yards from 
an enemy bunker. , 

OVERMYER WAS BEHIND SAFE 
COVER about 100 yards away. “I looked 
and I had to go,” he said today in the Vet- 
erans Administration Hospital here. 

He ran through intense fire to the pla- 
toon commander’s side and began treating 
his wounds. 

Overmyer continued to render aid even 
after being wounded, himself, by an enemy- 
grenade explosion. Then he suffered the 
serious head wound and was evacuated. 

Seated in a wheel chair in the V. A. Hos- 
pital, Overmyer, a 1963 Renton High School 
graduate, was awarded the Purple Heart 
and Silver Star today for his gallantry. 

Capt. Lloyd F. Cooper, Sand Point Nava! 


Air Station commander, presented the 
awards. , 

THE CORPSMAN’S PARENTS, Mr. and 
Mrs. Martin Overmyer, 8814 104th Awe'. S. E., 
were at their son’s side at the ceremonies. 

Cooper read a citation which said in 
part; 

“By his courage, exceptional profes- 
sional skill and selfless devotion to duty in 
the face of extreme persona) danger. Petty 
Officer Overmyer upheld the highest tradi- 
tions of the Marine Corps and of the United 
States Naval Service.” 

Overmyer only knew the man he risked 
his life to save as “Lieutenant McGill.” He 
does not know if the lieutenant lived, but he 
added: “I hope so.” 

The serious wound in the left side of 
Overmyer’s head caused brain damage and 
paralysis of his right side. 

IT HAS NOT BEEN DETERMINED how 

long full recovery will take. He is under- 
going physical and vocational rehabilitation. 

When the rehabilitation is completed, 
Overmyer, eligible for education assistance 
under the G. I. Bill, hopes to go to college — 
possibly to study medicine. 


“From our mutual friend.” Mayor 
1 Shelley explained. 


So the President sent Curley the pen. 
because he damned well deserved it. 
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HAND-MADE FOR VETERANS - Bob 

Augenstein of Fresno admires hand- 
made afghan given to him by (from 
right) Mrs. J. K. McCall and Mrs. Neal 
Giannini while nurse Susan Schroder 


looks on. The ladies of the Los An- 
geles County Republican Women's 
Club presented these knitted woolen 
shawls to patients Saturday at the 
Oakland Naval Hospital. j 






JANGO Stars 
Are Awarded 


High school and college 
girls who have volunteered 
many hours of work at Oak- 
land Naval Hospital were hon- 
ored Sunday at a tea at the 
hospital officers club. 

A JANGO 1000-hour star, 
highest honor given by the na- 
tionwide Junior Army Navy 
Guild Organization, was 
awarded to Jo Carol Ellis by 



JO CAROL ELLIS. 

. . . JANGO award 


Rear Adm. Harold J. Cokely, 
commanding officer of the 
hospital. 

Jo Carol, who will be 21 
next month, served as presi- 
dent of the JANGO Guilds at 
both Oakland and San Diego 
naval hospitals. 

Girls in JANGO are between 
14 and 21, and all are daugh- 
ters of commissioned officers 
in the armed forces. 

Also honored was Margaret 
Mazzarella, named 1967 JAN- 
GO of the year on the basis of 
recommendations from nurses 
in wards, where she has 
served since being capped last 
May. 

Roberta Parsons headed a 
class of 15 girls capped by 
Cmdr. Romaine Mentzer, 
chief of the hospital’s nursing 
service. 

Also capped were Mary 
Boyd, Teresa Bonnett, Genell 
franklin, Lynn Georgakis, 
Sandra Golish, Melanie Has- 
kin, Cathy Jackson, Janis 
Lee, Kelly Luker, Candice 
and Karen Mahan, Harriet 
Murphy, Victoria Potter and 
Claudia Robinson. 

Earlier graduates honored 
were Patricia Nachin and 
Lynn Tiffany, 500 hour chev- 
rons; Barbara Poer, 300 
hours, and Carol Gibson, 200 
hours. 



CMDR. ROMAINE MENTZER, ROBERTA PARSONS 
. . . Roberta headed her class of new volunteers 

Wetfd of Women 
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MIGHTY (HUNGRY) HUNTERS - Ma- 
rine CpI Paul Madero, his wife Vir- 
gima and daughter Brigitte, 2 , are 

aMhe n b U beC J Jed Venison Saturday 
^the^Nan^a^Hosp^ ForlZ 


ng out the meat is Hayward Mayo 
Jack Smith. AAadera is one of a parti 

irrr v the hos P ita| whici 

recently bagged 12 deer in a hun 
in Humboldt Cou nty 




The Daily Review, Hayward, California 



Dally Ravlcw Photo by Al Silva 

SOT. RAYMOND C. NEWMAN ROLLS UP FOR DEERBURGER AT BARBECUE 
Johnnie White, Left, And Hayward Mayor John K. Smith Serve As Chef* 

A Special Kind Of Hunt 
For Some Special Guys 


By KAREN HOLZMIESTER 

It was their bag and they spread the 
wealth. 

Eighteen hunters, all amputee veterans of 
Vietnam now being treated at Oak Knoll 
Naval Hospital in Oakland, wqnt hunting 
two weeks ago, bagged 15 deer and staged 
a giant barbecue on the hospital grounds 
yesterday for about 200 visiting dignitaries 
and guests. 

Skies were grey but spirits were bright at 
the event. 

it it ★ 

THE VETERANS Administration ar- 
ranged the hunting trip in cooperation with 
Humbolt County officials. This is the second 
year the event has taken place. 

Humboldt County Sheriff Gene Cox said, 
“We strapped the hunters into four-wheel 
drive pick-ups, made them secure with 
sandbags and gave them rifles. They also 
tried skeet shooting - nothing stops these 
boys.” 

"Sergeant Ray Newman, of New York, a 
double-leg amputee, said it was a good trip. 
He didn't get his deer. 

★ ★ ★ 

"WE REALLY appreciated these people 
going out of their way in taking us up there 
and I’m looking foreward to another trip, a 
fishing trip they’ve promised us for next 
July.” 

When the venison from the hunt arrived 
at the hospital the cooks didn't know how to 


handle it. They called for assistance. John- 
nie White, owner of the Hall of the Horns 
Restaurant in Hayward, was asked for a 
recipe. He did the cooks one better and took 
over, with the cooperation of the Hayward 
Chamber of Commerce, plans for yester- 
day’s barbeque. 

Along with the meat yesterday, the hospi- 
tal patients, their families and guests en- 
joyed rolls, salad, beans, candy, soft drinks 
and beer. 

★ ★ ★ 

PLEDGES OF Cal State’s Gamma Delta 
Epsilon sorority, serving and chatting with 
the men, decided they’d like to make 
“working with” the men a regular proj- 
ect. 

Hayward's Mayor John K. Smith was 
playing chef and he said he heard no com- 
plaints. 

Among those coming early to decorate in 
combined Halloween-Thanksgiving theme 
were the San Leandro Sunshine Girls and 
Hayward's Loveliest. 

Providing entertainment were local 
groups The Silver Cords, Stan and the Casu- 
als and from San Francisco, members of 
the Fantastics troupe and the Purple Onion 
2 . 

Rear Admiral E. P. Irons, commanding 
officer of the hospital, called the civilian 
response “fantastic” and commented espe- 
cially on the “attitude of students - they're 
making a fine effort.” 







NEW BOSS TAKES OVER-Rear Adm. 
Edward P. Irons (right) and the man 
he succeeds, Rear Adm. Harold J. 
Cokely, take part in a change-of- com- 


mand ceremony Saturday at the Oak- 
land Naval Hospital. Admiral Cokely, 
who is retiring, received the Surgeon 
General's Certificate of Merit. 
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ADMIRAL H. J. COKELY 

Hospital commandant 


Rear Admiral 

Cokely 

Retires 

Rear Admiral Harold J. 
Cokely, commandant for 
nearly three years of the 
Oakland Navy Hospital, re- 
tired with customary naval 
pomp yesterday after 36 
years in the Navy Medical 
Corps. 

He was relieved by Rear 
Admiral Edward P. Irons, 
who arrived this week from 
Washington, D.C., Where he 
has been Inspector General 
for the Navy’s Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery for the 
past two years. 

Cokely came from a simi- 
lar post in San Diego in De- 
cember, 1964, and a year lat- 
er presided at the ground - 
breaking ceremonies for the 
new $14.5 million hospital 
now nearly completed. 

During his stint in Oakland 
he has seen the hospital’s 
daily patient load increase 
from 650 to over 1000 with the 
influx of servicemen from 
Vietnam. 

The 61 - year - old Navy 
doctor from Pickering, Mo., 
a specialist in urology, has 
served with the Pacific Fleet 
and has commanded three 
other Navy hospitals. 
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Funds Approved 
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California 
proved 


billion 


i temmmmmmmmmimmmmmmm 


Nurses 


Here Aid 


Vietnam 


Orphans 



Millions of dollars of mili- 
tary construction at Northern 

- — ia bases were ap- 
yesterday in a $2.1 

biiuon military construction 
appropriation approved by 

- *- - House Appropriations 
in Washington. 
ie Northern Cali- 
fornia projects: 




i 


the — 
Committee 




N«va! WegDOH* Statjon^concord. 

iirs 7 hi®Ud. San FVandsco. *4*93.; 

Trari 


lento 




Fairfield. $6.047 000 Base Lom . 

po V c an |g , .Bffgo|?N F ava, Aj f ^tatjon. 
Kmow}. *5.955.000. Nava Letterman 
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Lieutenants (jg) Barbara Furrow (left), Sharon Kosch with toys for Viet orphans 


Oakland Naval Hospital 
arses have “adopted” a 
rude, ill-equipped orphange 
in Chu Lai, Vietnam. 

The orphanage was recently 
discovered by Lt. William F. 
Kosch, a former Oakland Na- 
va! Hospital doctor now on 
duty in Vietnam with the 1st 
Marine Division. 

Lt. Kosch and medical 
corpsmen from his division 
found the overcrowded or- 
phan’s home staffed by a lone, 
aging priest. Children of all 
ages with thin, emaciated 
bodies and blank expressions 


were found crowded in unsani- 
tary quarters. 

Lt. Kosch wrote recently: 
“Many doctors, myself includ- 
ed, have seen the need here to 
wage a war without guns. 
That is, the war against dis- 
ease, hunger, ignorance and 
human suffering and misery.” 

His wife, Sharon, also a 
Navy lieutenant and a nurse 
at Oakland Naval Hospital, 
took up the gauntlet in behalf 
of the Vietnamese orphans. 
She is now official coordinator 
of the “William F. Kosch Or- 
phanage Fund.” 


The orphans are in urgent 
need of clothing of all child 
non-perishable foods, 
medical and pharma- 


sizes 

soap, 


ceutical supplies and toys. 
:n ar 


Lt. Kosch and corpsmen un- 
der his command have set a 
Christmas celebration high on 
their list of priorities for the 
orphans. They have requested 
toys, picture books and other 
things to guarante? a pleasant 
Christmas for the children. 

Supplies and equipment col- 
lected here appear to qualify 
for transportation overseas 
under the Navy’s “Operation 
Handclasp”— a program that 


permits transportation of 
goods under programs origi- 
nated by the Navy. 

Citizens wishing to contrib- 
ute clothing or other supplies 
should take them to the Oak- 
land Naval Hospital main gate 
where a sentry will direct 
them to the Hospital Chapel, 
where gifts for Vietnam are 
being kept temporarily. 

The Parker Elementary 
School Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation will make a booth 
available at its Hallooween 
party Saturday for those who 
would like to donate clothing 


or other gifts to the drive. The 
party will be held at the 
school, 7929 Ney Ave., from 
noon to 4 p.m. 

Response to the drive so far 
has indicated that storage 
space for supplies received 
will be a problem. Lt. Sharon 
Kosch requests that those 
having storage facilities con- 
tact her at the hospital. 
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William Daniels, far right, holds one of the pheasants he 
killed during a special hunt for Viet Nam veterans last 
week at Cache Slough. Joe Dawson, center, Ray Sutton, and 
their dogs, helped the 16 young men enjoy the day’s fun. 


Pheasant Hunt For 
Vietnam Amputees 


How do you start a story like 
this one, with 16 young men 
hunting, Vietnam or maybe a 
sponsoring Legion Post? 

Well, Vietnam seems like the 
best place to start. Within the 
past year or so 16 young men 
were fighting in a war, each 
with his own outfit in a jungle 
unlike any the boys had seen 
at home. 

Last Friday these veterans 
picked up guns again but this 
time for a different reason. 
They were being treated to a 
special pheasant hunt at the 


Cache Slough hunting club 
southeast of Dixon. These young 
men were all in their early 20’s, 
some were younger, but they all 
looked older. They all had some- 
thing else in common besides 
serving in the current war, most 
of them were Marines, and all 
of them had been injured. At 
least a fourth of the group were 
amputees and the others, al- 
though less seriously injured, 
were scarred on maimed for life. 

The East Oakland Post 471 
of the American Legion put on 
the annual affair for the third 
time, and for the third time 
they showed a group of veterans 
another day in their lives they 
will long remember. 

Altogether the 16 shooters 
downed about 75 birds, had a 
barbecued meal fit for a king 
and all of the refreshments they 
wanted. 


(Continued on Page 10) 



Veterans Hospital 
Yule Drive Starts 
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HC3 ROBERT WUNNENBERG AND CHECKS 

Allen Strutz and Mary Valle begin campaign 


The 44th annual campaign 
of the Veterans Hospitals 
Christmas Committee was 
launched this week when rep- 
resentatives of service, veter- 
an, fraternal and church or- 
ganizations contributed $440. 

For the past 43 years the 
committee concerned itself 
with the men and women con- 
fined to the Oakland Naval 
Hospital and the Veterans Ad- ■ 
ministration Hospitals over 
the Christmas holidays. 

Money raised in the cam- 
paign is used to decorate the 
hospitals for the holidays, buy 
a personal gift for each pa- 
tient, and a gala entertainment 
show. 

Goal for this year’s cam- 
paign is $20,450. This is $2,000 
more than last year. 

Allen F. Strutz. committee 
president, notes that not one 
cent of the money contributed 


to the drives goes to salaries 
or office overhead. All services 
are donated by the hundreds 
of community spirited individ- 
uals and organizations. 

Special guest at the kick-off 
meeeting was Hospital Corps- 
man 3rd Class Robert Wun- 
n e n b e r g, 23, holder of a 
Bronze Star for bravery. He 
lost both legs in a land mine 
explosion in Vietnam. 
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Sgt. Bob Davis holds one of the birds he 
“blasted” during the pheasant hunt at Cache 
Slough last Friday. Sgt. Davis lost both legs 
and an arm in Viet Nam and was one man 


who “really enjoyed this day.” The two 
veterans behind Sgt. Davis are also from the 
Oakland Naval Hospital and are veterans of 
the Viet Nam war. 


Pheasant Hunt... 


(Continued From Page 1) 

Joe Dawson from Dixon took 
his bird dog to the affair and 
helped out along with Ray Sut- 
ton, manager, of Cache Slough. 

One Marine, Sgt. Rob Davis, 
24, of Orange County was one 
member of the party who ap- 
peared to be most seriously in- 
jured. He lost both legs and an 
arm last March when leading 
a squad of men through the 
jungle and stepped on a 70 mil- 
imeter mortar shell. The young 
man is lucky to be alive and 
by his attitude shows he will 
adjust to his new-found situa- 
tion as best he can. 

Sgt. Davis and the group from 
the Oak Knoll Naval Hospital 
in Oakland were questioned by 
reporters and he repeatedly 
came through with concrete 
statements of current affairs 
dealing with the war. 

In the early morning this 
young man impressed a game 
warden issuing hunting licenses 
to the group with his courage. 
The warden remarked, “That 
kid sure has guts. 1 asked him 
how tall he was and he said 
‘six foot’. Then he second-guess- 
ed himself and said ‘I was six 
foot’ and then corrected himself 
again and said, ‘by golly I guess 
I’m still six foot’.” 

When being questioned about 
his own case Sgt. Davis said lie 
credited the medical evacution 
teams with saving his life and 
talked about the speed and cf- 
ficency that brought him from 
the battlefields to the United 
States in a short time. 


once were to hold and fire the 
gun. The Tribune reporter gave 
assistance in reloading but that 
was all the help he would take. 

Corp. Daniels said, “I’ve learn- 
ed to do a lot for myself and 1 
have a lot more to learn; 1 can j 
probably do almost everything i 
you can do right now." 

There are 14 stories similar 
to these two who were in the 
j Dixon area to hunt. Aside from 
j these 16 men there are thous- 
ands who have similar prob- 
I lems but with the understanding 
attitudes and willingness to 
learn and adapt, many of these 
men will lead an almost normal 
life. 

The American Legion was 
happy as the day came to an 
end, the boys seemed bright and 
cheery, but one couldn’t help 
think of the lonely nights ahead 
for these brave young men and 
the full lifetime of adjustments 
just starting. 

It leaves one with mixed emo- 
tions about war, policy, death 
and injury, but if these boys 
can adjust with their problems, 
shouldn’t everyone be able to? 
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When asked about the peace 
movement and how the troops 
overseas feel about it, Sgt. Davis 
said, “It bothers them.” When 
he was asked what soldiers 
would like to do about the 
protesters he replied, “We keep 
rooting for the government lo 
send in the Marines to straigh- 
ten out the problem.” He said 
recently when the armed forces 
were called into action the fel- 
lows at the hospital had a little 
celebration. 

Davis described the pheasant ' 
hunt as “a great thing for all 
of us.” 

Another individual who didn’t 
receive as much attention show- 
ed equal determination when it 
came to adjusting to his new 
situtation. He was Corp. William 
Daniels, 23, also of ward 74-A 
at the Naval Hospital. Corp. 
Davis was injured in June and 
lost both arms and part of his 
foot. He chose a single barrel 
shotgun for the day’s hunt and 
refused to ride to the fields for 
the hunt. He walked behind the 
dogs and made several great 
shots from the hip, using only 
the clamps where his hands I 
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ACCMA Meets at Oak Knoll 



The Oak Knoll tradition was honored again this September when physicians 
at the base were the hosts to the members of the Alameda-Contra Costa 
Medical Association for an evening that included a scientific program, typi- 
cally Navy potent but economical cocktails and a hearty roast beef dinner 
cut from the Prime right before your very eyes. 

Shown above during the evening's events are Captain David B Rulon, MC, 
USN, Chief, Laboratory Service, who spoke on "Frozen Blood Preparation''^ 
Frederick W Ackerman. MD, ACCMA President; Captain Dean Schufeldt! 

MC, USN, Acting Commanding Officer of the Base; and Stanley R Truman, 

MD, Presidentelect of the ACCMA. 
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TIME FOR REMEMBERING - The serv- 
icemen who did not return from 
World Wars I and II were commemo- 
rated Veterans Day at the Veterans 
Memorial Building in Piedmont. Plac- 
ing a wreath in front of the Honor 


Roll are (from left) Dr. H. Dean Hos- 
kins, mayor of Piedmont; Adm E. P. 
Irons, John Reading, mayor of Oak- 
land, and Ronald Braaton, comman- 
der of Piedmont Post 514, American 
Legion. 
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AFGHANS 

for amputees 
by Marin 
knitters the 
Mmes, 
Harry L. 
Wallace, 
left, 
Malcolm 
Powell, Matt 
A. Graham 
(chairman), 
Carl Tepp. 
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They 

Also 


Serve Who Sit and Knit 


In World War I Mil- 
dred Graham knit hel- 
ments for aviators. In 
World War II she was 
chairman of a church 
unit that clicked out 
sweaters on an assembly 
line basis. Now those nee- 
dles are flashing again. 
Afghans for the ampu- 
tees of Vietnam. 

The indomitable Marin 
County grandmother has 
stacked up “five or six” 
in her latest project and 
she’s seeking knitters, 
needles, yarn to help. 

Now a chipper 75 and 
recently named Marin 
Senior Citizen of the 
Year, Mrs. Graham was 
just appointed afghan 
chairman of the Marin 
Federated Republican 
Women, the volunteer 
group coordinating the 
knitting. 

“We are seeking and 
receiving help from any 
individuals or groups and 
I want to stress that this 
is strictly a non-partisan 
a f f a i r,” said the snowy- 
haired knitter whose keen 
blue eyes now count the 
stitches through bifocals. 

The project started this 
summer when officials at 
Oak Knoll Naval Hospital 
in Oakland reported a 
call for brightly hued af- 
ghans for the dual duty 
of warm lap robes and as 
a psychological support 
to cover new artificial 
limbs of war wounded. 
“Security blankets,” one 
aide said of the vivid knit 


The GOP women re- 
spond e d immediately, 
spread the word through 
t h e Northern Division, 
and when it had its meet- 
ing last month in Palo 
Alto, the n e e d 1 e s were 
going as fast as the mo- 
tions. One hundred af- 


By MILDRED HAMILTON 

ghans have been com- 
pleted, collected and pre- 
sented to the hospital. 

Requirements are sim- 
ple. Three feet by four in 
size. Of four-ply wool in 
bright colors. “The 
brighter the better. And 
please no khaki or navy 
yarns,” said Mrs. 
Charles G. Williams, 
president of the Marin 
Republican unit. 

The need is never filled 
as the patient load in- 
creases. Other chapters 
of the women’s organiza- 
tion throughout the state 
are working with mili- 
tary hospitals in their 
areas. 


The Marin women this i 
week widened their ap- 
peal. Signs went up in su- 
permarkets in the Mill 
Valley area seeking do- 
nations of new yarns — 
six and one-half skeins 
of four-ply wool yarn — 
scrap yarn. Or cash. 

The Mill Valley Fire 
House is the clearing 
house for donations, and 
several merchants in 
Mill Valley are also help- 
ing with collections. 

“More knitters also are 
needed,” added Mrs. 
Graham, who called af- 
ghan-making something 
than can be picked up 
any time for a quick ses- 


sion of knitting or cro- 
cheting. She fills in her 
spare time — after run- 
ning her San Anselmo 
home, serving as presi- 
dent of the Senior Citizen 
Advisory Board, helping 
its Needlework Guild 
make clothes for the Son- 
oma State Home — re- 
c r u i t i n g knitters, of 
shapes, sizes, parties, or 
sex. 

One of her most enthu- 
siastic helpers in an 84- 
year-old business man 
who knits to relax from 
the office tensions. “He 
won’t permit his name to 
be used but he’s a great 
inspiration. He learned 
during World War II 
when he had two sons in 
service. Then he didn’t 
touch it until he heard 
about the Vietnam 
project. ‘The boys need 
help again,’ he said and 
started knitting.” 

Anyone who wants to 
aid the Afghans for Am- 
putees program can con- 
tact Mrs. Graham at 68 
Scenic Ave., San Ansel- 
mo, 453-7651. 



— Examiner photos by Sid Tate 


YARN HELD by Nan Hepp frames Letha 
Wallace, a veteran volunteer of the team. 
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Tlh Maligned Parent 
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JAN 9 SILVERMAN 


e.Af s are running too 

Miared, says Dr. Clark E. Vin- 
cent of Wake Forest Universi- 
ty, Winston-Salem, N.C. 

/ It’s about time we stop in- 
sisting that parents listen to 
their children; he suggests 
that children listen to their 
parents for a change. 

Here for a symposium on 
family life education at Oak- 
land Naval Hospital last 
week, Dr. Vincent feels that 
the pendulum of childrearing 
theory has swung too far. 

IT IS a good thing that we 
have departed from the era 
when “children should be seen 
and not heard,” but now he 
questions whether or not we 
have now gone too far in the 
other direction. 

“If youth should be heard in 
adult circles— all the way up 
to Washington— then maybe 
college students should be 
taught toHisten to high school 
students;* maybe senior man- 
agement should listen to jun- 
“ “ ,ement; maybe full 

tshould listen to in- 
says Dr. Vincent, 
Issor of sociology at 
;t and head of its 
'Sciences Center. 

IF WE take a good look at 
this trend,” says Dr. Vincent, 
“we can 'see that some of this 
Is sheer nonsense. 

“We’ve had enough books 
and lectures and articles ad- 
vising parf'ua to understand 
their children We need a few 


telling children to understand 
their parents.” 

“We had a Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals years before we had a 
Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children. Perhaps 
now we need a Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Par- 
ents.” 

ONE OF the cruelties to- 
wards parents in American 
society today, he feels, is the 
notion that all you need do to 
raise your children properly is 
to read the right books. 

“Now it is assumed,” he 
says, “that with the applica- 
tion of modem science to 




CAPT. J. P. SEMMENS 
, . . symposium host 


childrearing it is easy to raise 
children. 

“If a parent makes a mis- 
take, he feels that he is a fail- 
ure. There is more pressure on 
parents than there ever was,” 
says the sociologist. 

“NO LONGER can a parent 
get off the hook by dismissing 
a troublesome child as ‘the 
black sheep of the family’.” 

An astonishing change in 
the attitude of the newly preg- 
nant was described by anoth- 
er distinguished speaker at 
the two-day symposium. Dr. 
Robert N. Rutherford, assist- 
ant professor of obstetrics and 
gynecology at the University 
of Washington School of Medi- 
cine, Seattle. 

“The atmosphere in my of- 
fice is unbelievably different,” 
he reports. “It used to be 
filled with young women who 
were unhappy about their 
pregnancy, complaining about 
their symptoms and, at best, 
resigned to the inevitable.” 

NOW, he says, couples de- 
cide together that their mar- 
riage is mature enough for 
them to have a child, so they 
have one. 

Why the change? 

It’s the pill, says Dr. Ruth- 
erford. Nearly 100 per cent re- 
liable, the pill is now being 
used by increasing numbers 
of American women, with re- 
cent estimates as high as 16 
million. 

A FEW years ago, says the 
Seattle obstetrician, it was not 
uncommon for his nurse to 





DR. R. N. RUTHERFORD 
. . . happy mothers-to-be 


DR. CLARK E. VINCENT 
. . . cruelty to parents? 
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hang up the telephone after a 
conversation with an unhappi- 
ly pregnant patient. 

Another “Oh, godamil” 
baby, she would report. 

But this doesn’t happen 
nearly so frequently now. 

Ail of the participants in the 
symposium are contributors 
to “Teen Sex Counseling,” 
soon to be published by 
MacMillan Co., and written by 
two prominent figures at the 
symposium. 

THEY ARE Capt. James P. 
S e m m e n s, USN Medical 


Corps, chief of obstetrics and 
gynecology at Oakland Naval 
Hospital and one of the coun- 
try’s foremost authorities on 
family life education, and Dr. 
Kermit E. Krantz, chairman 
of the department of gynecolo- 
gy and obstetrics at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas Medical 
Center, Kansas City, Kan. 

Directed toward physicians, 
the symposium was directed 
by Dr. Semmens and Er. W. 
Dieter Bergman, president of 
the Alameda County Gyneco- 
logical Society. 
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Day, It Is 


Thanksgiving can be for little 
things, like a hot meal and human 
companionship on one special day out 
of the year — or it can be for being 
alive and seeing a smiling nurse's face 
and smelling those sage and giblet 
smells that made childhood's Thanks- 
giving Day a special, magic time. 
Some of this is seen at the Salvation 
Army Mission at 533 9th St., where 
the traditional turkey and trimmings 
are served 
(above left 
and at left) 
to those for 
whom a fes- 
tive family 
d i n n e r is 


(Daklanb 
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only a memory. Even prisoners can be 
thankful today as they are remem- 
bered with kindness— and their share 
of the white meat (or dark) from these 
turkeys being prepared (below left) 
by Special Dep. Bill Lester, head cook 
at the rehabilitation center near Clay- 
ton in Contra Costa County. Far from 
home, a special Thanksgiving is 
brought fo servicemen like Sgt. Wil- 
liam Olds of Detroit (top right) whose 
drumstick is Served by Army Nurse Lt. 
Rosie R. Partjneter of Seattle in the 
25th Infantry Division Hospital at Cu 
Chi, Sguth Vietnam'' — and here at 
home we give a special Thanksgiving 
for men like Seraeant Olds and the 
wounded at Oakland Navgl Hospital. 
A wheelchair brigade at .Oak Knoli 
listened to the Piedmdrvt High School 
Bagpipe Band — and gave particular 
thanks for the bfetty'drtmrtner girl. 






DEAR 


Afense sect£mAul 

I'm a reasonably law-abiding citizen. I j 
without a murine (it’s more of a shout) 
a large payt goat to support a war of which 
prove and wliichtts costing $30 billion 
billion a . year for incidentals to tl 
namese. However, Mr. .McNamara, as 1 
T’uisk anfldhe Pentagon are taking earip 
ing men ... . Une an, you are, aren’t 
Then how consul hear from Oak Knoll Naval Hospi- 
: tal that 50 be$(l*Idcn Vietnam veterans don’t even 
have TV to wajch? And that they are in desperate 
need of 50 '"or 25” portable sets for these guys 
(repeat: iyottablel^and won’t somebody please help? 
We’ll help, Map., Triad to. I guess we’ll have tir, mince 
the military-industrial UfTmplex apparency cairt be 
geared down to such a low level as the wounded j&ys | 
who can’t even get out of bed. (Keep America 


get __ 

Free— Stamp Out Dissefit). 
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A soldier discusses heroism 


The Hard Way 


Unofficial Hero 
Earns His Medal 




Two Lepnfor Purple Heart 


By PAUL MERZ 
Sacramento Union Staff Writer 

Sgt. Ralph L. Sojo, a Sacramento 
Leatherneck, isn’t sure what it takes to 
be a hero. 

He was never awarded the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor, or the coveted 

Silver Star Medal for heroism, or a 
Bronze Star with “V” for valor— or any 
of the other trappings of an official hero. 

He refers to himself, in fact, as sort 
of a chicken.” 

But Sojo has a Purple Heart. He 
earned it the hard way. 

The young Marine, wnose family lives 
at 1651 Florin Road, spent nearly two 
years in the Vietnamese jungles as 
chief of an ammunition platoon. He 
was there from midl965 to mid-1966. 
returned to the States, and then back 
for more last March. 

He earned his stripes when he was 20. 

And he lost his legs at 21. 

Sojo’s story is perhaps one of thou- 
sands of tales of unheralded valor in 
the jungle war. 

The Leatherneck, one of more than 
250 combat victims now recovering from 
wounds at Oak Kpoll Naval Hospital in 
East Oakland, lost his limbs while try- 
ing to save the lives^of three of his 
men. 

The date was Monday, Sept. 11. The 
time in Da Nang, where Sojo’s unit 
was stationed, was 11 p.m. 


But the Marines weren’t in Da Nang 
that day. They were on Hill 327, where 
a bloody battle had juSt been fought— 
and won. 

Sojo tells the story: 

“I was on a helicopter pad on the 
hill,” he said, “taking choppers in and 
sending them out — evacuating the 
wounded. 

“Suddenly I heard an explosion and 
a lot of shouting. It sounded like the 
blast came from the mine field on the 
hillside. I ran over to see what was 
happening.” 

The American mine field, had just 
been laid by a unit which had then 
withdrawn. 

“When I got there,” said the Sacra- 
mentan, “there were all kinds of people 
and trucks and lights pointing off into 
the darkness where the explosion had 
hit. 

“They told me three of my men were 
out there, wounded. They must have 
wandered into the field by mistake. One 
of them tripped a mine.” 

As Sojo recalled that flight, sitting in 
his Oakland hospital 
closed. The io£idej)LAiffikilfitt) e <i only 

young 


there, 

body to help 

See Page 3, Col. 1 
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Continued From Page 1 

unteered to go with him. After all, they 
were my men.” 

Sojo called the Corps of Engineers to 
obtain a map of the new mine field. 

“They" didn’t have one,” he said, “but 
told us they could bring one out in a 
couple of hours.” 

But a “couple of hours” wasn’t soon 
enough for the three men who lay 
wounded in the darkness. The Sacra- 
mentan and the unidentified corpsman 
decided to risk the unknown. 

“We carried two of them out, one by 
one,” said Sojo, who admitted he and 
the medic “sweated every inch of the 
way.” 

They were carrying the third man to 
safety when one of them tripped a 
mine. The stretcher victim was killed 
in the blast. 

“I tried crawling out,” said Rojo, “but 
I couldn’t. My legs were just dangling 
there.” 

He woke up two days later at a hos- 
pital in Da Nang. 

“They told me I was going to be sent 
to a hospital for amputees,” he said, 
“and I asked them ‘What for?’ ” 

Both his legs had been amputated at 
knee level. 

Since arriving at Oak Knoll Sept. 1^— 
one of more than jiO i\ku.iM*amputees 
at the hospital — Sojo Jias two op- 
erations tQjfemove shjfejjpnel^from be-' 
hind both 'eyes. A small pfede remains 
behind his.’ldft $ye, wbjch he may yet 
lose “if it shifts, or rusts.” Other pieces 
of the mine will remain with him per- 
manently. 


Why did he volunteer for a job that 
was, after all, not his to perform? 

“I’m still trying to figure that out,” 
the young soldier admitted. s ’C 

“I guests it’s one of: those decisions 
you rejpret later ^ but Pm glad I made 
it. At 'the time” “it was just something 
that had to be done.” 

Is he a hero? 

“I always thought of myself as kind 
of chicken,” said Sojo. “If I saw some- 
body fooling around with ammunition, 
I’d be the first one to run like hell.” 

One of the two men he saved later 
died of his groin injuries. The second, 
Pvt. James E. Gilstrap, is alive today 
— and is also recovering at Oak Knoll 
from shrapnel wounds. 

“I never found out what happened to 
the corpsman,” said Sojo, “but I un- 
derstand he pulled through, too.” 

The Sacramentan, who will be fitted 
with artificial legs when callouses form 
on the bottom of his stumps, expects to 
be at Oak Knoll for “about six more 
months.” 

His plans for the future haven’t 
changed. 

“A buddy of mine and I plan to set 
up a service station and ‘speed shop’ 

hi^acramento after we get out,”, he ex- 

“The accident might slow me down a 
bit,” he said, “but I figure if a guy 
puts hi$ mind to it, he can overcome 
.gpfany obstacle. 

“This,” he said, gesturing at the place 
where his legs had been, “isn’t going 
to stop me from doing anything.” 
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'Grow Up and Be a Man Like Your Mot 


1 


nv RUTH MOSS 


Notre Dome, hui. 

"WT THAT’S going on with 
y.J the kids today? 

What’s happening in 
a world in which n mother 
admonishes, “Why don’t you 
grow up and he a man like 
yntir mother!” • 

How can parents under- 
stand children who are grow- 
ing. up fighting the system, 
fighting the silly games of 
.Suburbia, Executive Search 
and Commute, fighting the 
rat race, fighting fhe vague- 
ness they see in the adult 
world? 

These problems of * * T h e 
Generation - Communication 
Gap" arc among those in the 
contraceptive society being 
explored a' a major interna- 
tional conference on “The 
Changing Woman’ The Im- 
pact of Family Planning," 
sponsored at the University 
of Notre Dame's institute for 
the Study <>/ Population and 
Social Change. 

Childien arc facing Hie 
•same problems that parents 
faced years ago, explained 
Dr. William M. Lamcrs Jr, 
child psychologist at Paina- 
lopras Mon toss in i Center for 
Disturbed Children in Ross, 
Cal., and psychiatrist at Ross 
Psychiatric center in Kent- 
/ield. Cal., to an audience of 
SO experts — equally divided 


between men and women — 
i from management and labor, 
i medicine, law, government, 
welfare, education, population 
control, sociology, and psy- 
chology; 

"Young people arc no dif- 
ferent except they are horn 
into a world of such change 
that they take this change for 
granted and believe that it 
is custom and tradition that 
is different and thus should 
be changed. 

I • • • 

"They see the downfall of 
the puritanical view, that sex 
is a necessary evil to be en- 
dured. They poke away at Ihe 
narcotics laws, they poke 
against the law in half of our 
stales that call for Ihe male 
superior position. They no 
longer sec menstruation as 
’the curse.’ They know that 
the birds and the boos never 
enjoyed sex, and they wonder 
who started the silly story 
about the stork. 

"They will not accept our 
stereotype of marriage with- 
out love and believe that it 
is possible to live and love 
aod share without all the • 
hang ups of such a marriage. 

"They see sex for what it 
is— one of a series of physi- 
ological /unctions, a means 
of procreation, a means of 
showing and sharing and giv- 
ing love." 

The challenge, Dr. Lamers 


suggests, Is to get com muni-, 
cation txstween parents and 
children thru the layers nf 
defense nod anxiety so that 
the two generations can talk 
‘without hostility. He said a 

. mother finally was able to 
accomplish tins in his office 
when she asked her son agam 
and again until her tone of 
voice was not provocative, 
"Tell us all about it," Her 
son responded with such an 

• ^openness that n sent his 
mol her crying from the room 
seeing what she had missed 
in their relationship, 

"As adults, we want to got 
so many messages across so 

' that our children can grow up 
and become responsible 
adults," said Dr. Lamers," 
"but when they begin to asso- 
ciate with their peers, they 
filler out the messages of 
their paienls. 

"The name of the game is 
Keep Away, and the teen- 
agers have the ball. They 
/tear only the peer lingo, and 
as soon as their parents un- 
derstand what it mcai s to he 
cool, they think up jlher 
words, so that the more we 
say, ’Tell us,' the more they 
will say, 'Jfow can 1? You 
don’t understand our lan- 
guage.’ ” 

• One of the problems is that 
teen-agers have become a 
.sensation. Parents have 


learned to fear them, and 
teen-agers have learned how 
to outrage their parents, said 
Dr. Lamers. 

“Here mothers aod fathers 
need the help of lawmakers, 
people in authority, to hold 
out goals— to give young per- 
sons ideas — and to teach them 
that there is no need for them 
to fear to grow up to he 
adults. ” 

• • • 

The generation gap begins 
at birth, explained Dr. Shirley 
Slone, pediatrician wife of 
pediatrician Sidney Cohlan, 
both of New York university. 
v "Already the woman is so in- 
doctrinated that she expects 
the counterpart of the pink 
baby on the Pablum box. And 
what does she gel? A sluiv- 
elcd little bit of humanity. 
Even feeding a baby makes 
Mother feel she needs a 
Ph. D. degree. Just the sound 
of tlic word ‘formula' makes 
it seem like a job lor a chem- 
ist, not a mother. 

• “'Hie pediatrician can't 
solve every problem, tint lie 
can give the mother courage 
to move on in a feeling of 
confidence and security, so 
that tier children can develop 
to normal maturity while the 
whole family moves on to that 
maturity." 

The generation gap has 
been broadened, too, by the 


' s lack of honesf, effective sex 
education, according to/ Dr. 
James Simmons, chicfr of 
obstetric* and gynecology at - 
the Oakland, Cal., naval 
hospital. 

"For years, children have 
been taught by' family, 
church, and the community 
that sex is dirty and dis- 
tasteful,” said Dr. Simmons. 
"In .some states, sex is 
Mi ipped from the hooks, and 
man-woman charts have no 
s such characteristics. Tho 
'masturbation and stimula- 
tion is normal, some children 
have been told that it will 
.give them disease, make 
them sterile, or make them" 
mentally sick. 

"Children need to learn the 
positive concepts of moral 
behavior, based on the rights 
of self and others," Dr. 
.Simmons explained, "and the 
. educator is the logical teach- 
er, Irani kindergarten on, of 
what it means to share /cel- . 
ings, express love, feel corn- 
forlahle with seif and with 
others, and understand sex 
and ihe concept of human 
rights of himself, and 
others.” 

The gap between the sexes 
was spanned by. Willi am H. 
Masters, director of the Re- 
productive Biology Research 
Foundation and Virginia E. 


■ Johnson, research associate, 
in their report on "Female 
Sexuality,” based on their 
.clinical filmed observations 
of sexual response in their 
tit. Lotus laboratory. 

• * • 

"Only thru centuries of 
conirainf have women heen 
rorrcf! into the passive roie,” 
Dr. Masters said. "The trag- 
edy of our society is that 
Victoria had more influence 
here than she did abroad. 
The analytic concept of 
woman oeir.g passive sexual- 
ly is e male concept." he 
continued, "yet the effective 
female is far as male stimu- 
" iatiun is conrerr.cd, is thp 
responsive, active woman." 

Mrs. Johnson said their 
studies established that 
women may value orgasm 
tnoi e ai times when the ex- 
p*'i ien» c is less intense, and 
That woman " oftentimes is 
more concerned who this ap. 

. pr^ctalioa, 

D. . Maders added: "We 
a Wales now know what women 
“have known for centuries, 
that women arc infinitely 
more capable of sexual ex- 
pression than man has ever 
been.'" 

"HisKii ieally, many womer 
have functioned in a totally 
siibmriinate role, yet the !de; 
nf woman as a second rati 
member of a double standan 
bas been terribly hard lo ac 
cept hy women who need 
real scn.se of identity," soi 
Mrs. Johnson. "Woman mu.< 
he free to be herself sexually 
She needs to be someone, hi 
/ore siic can give something. 

"The most threatening ihir 
to Uic male as he ages sc 
ually,". explained Dr. M* 
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Vet Hospitals to Glitter 


By LESTER ON 

Christmas just wouldn’t be 
Christmas without the glitter 
of ornaments or the glow of 
light, at least not in hospitals. 

“In the pre-holiday period,” 
says Lt. Cmdr. Jane Wathen 
of Oakland Naval Hospital, 
“somettimes there’s a letdown 
in morale but it picks up when 
Christmas activities begin.” 

Commander Wathen is su- 
pervisor in charge of all the 
orthopedic wards at the hospi- 
tal. 

Those patients who have any 
degree of mobility, she says, 
usually go to their own home- 
or someone else’s for Christ- 
mas. 

A hospital spokesman esti- 
mates that 75 to 100 patients 
will be able to spend Christ- 
mas in a home this year. The 
hospital has about 1.000 pa- 
tients. 

“If the fellows aren’t going 
to go home,” says Lt. Cmdr. 
Ann Hamill, in charge of the 
hospital’s psychiatric center, 
“they do get a little de- 
pressed. But I think the deco- 
rations do help.” 

Volunteers, under the aus- 
pices of the Veteran Hospi- 
t a 1 s’ Christmas Committee, 
will start decorating this 
weekend. 

Then, next week, from do- 
| nations to the 44th annual 
campaign of the committee, 
professional entertainment 
will be presented Tuesday at 
Oakland Naval Hospital and 
Wednesday at Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital in Liver- 
, more. 

So far, contributions toward 
the committee’s 1967 goal of 
$20,450 total $19,513. 

Lester Knott, director of 
voluntary services at the 


Livermore hospital, says most 
of the outdoor decorations 
have been put up by mainte- 
nance crews. 

These include, he says, four 
choir scenes and three trees, 
40 to 50 feet tall, decorated 
with lights, among other deco- 
rations. 

“New this year,” Knott 
said, “will be a large lighted 
star — 12 to 14 feet from point 
to point — on top of the ad- 
ministration building which 
will be visible all over the Liv- 
ermore Valley.” 

Latest donors are: 

OAKLAND 


Anon 

John J Peters 

Mrs. R. Stuart Moore 

Mrs. Bert Wheatley .. 

Helen Carew 

John P Vogel ...; ••••••••••• 

Warehousemen's Union Local 

853 

Ann Hawktnson 

Claude B. Smith Co 

Mrs. August Straub 

Mrs. Emma E. Fleming 

East Bay Assn of Insur. Wmn 

Orth and Hemphill 

D. A. Sargent 

Mrs. John H McKenzie ...... 

Mr. and Mrs. Turner Daulton 

Mr. Bill Metzger 

Mrs. Ellen Gaston 

In Memory of Richard Allen 

Dodge 

rs. Gertrude B. Whitman 

Pacific Rustproofing Co. ...... 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry C. Gerdes 


5.00 

10.00 

25.00 

20.00 
2.50 
5.00 


25.00 

5.00 

1.00 
1.00 

25.00 
' 10.00 

10.00 
10.00 

2.00 

5.00 

2.00 
2.00 
5.00 


Give— For 
Those Who Gave 


Veterans Hospitals Christmas Committee, 
4444 East 14th St., 

Oakland, California, 94601 


This is my way of saying “Merry Christmas to 
the wounded and ill men and women m Alameda 
County’s two military and veterans hospitals. 


Here is my gift of $ to help you reach 

your goal of $20,450 for gifts, entertainment and 
Christmas decorations for these men and women. 


NAME .. 
ADDRESS 


This coupon may be mailed or presented in person 
with contributions to the committee office. 
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HERSC4EM 



Pocketful of Notes 


United Daughters of the Confederacy 


2.00 

5.00 
10.00 

2.00 


Purple Star Lodge No. 131 

Bertha Sisson •••••••;.• 7 • •• 

Norewegian Ladies Relief 

Club Nora ••••••••; 

Automobile Painters Union 

Local 1176 

David Mehrer 

Mrs. Frank L. Briggs ... 
Mr. and Mrs. 

John E. Barnes 

Marian K. McMillan 

ALAMEDA 


5.00 

5.00 

5.00 


20.00 


PIEDMONT 

Anonymous 

George Anderson 

SAN LEANDRO 

Harriett M.H. McMurray ... 

Gussie Silva 

Mr. and Mrs. 

Elmer Davis 

Foxworthy's 

Auto Supply 

Mrs. Cedi C. Macklln 


5.00 

5.00 


5.00 

2.00 


5.00 


10.00 

5.00 

5.00 


Floyd L. Reynolds 
iris, Dor 


20.00 

5.00 

5.00 


7.50 

2.50 


Bert A. Softiotll 

Mr. and Mrs. 

F. J. Jauch 

Mr. and Mrs. 

George H.Hagy •••••••••:■ 

In Memory of Ivan E. Neudorrer 
and 2nd Lt. Wm. Neudor- 

feer 

Anon 

Mrs. F. Smith .......... ..... 

Mr. and Mrs. M. C. Swartz . . 
In memory of 

Frank McKnlght 

ALBANY 


2.00 


Chris, Dorothy and 

Garv a "Sth ER cities 

Mr. and Mrs. Gene 

Saslaw, Concord .. 

North American Benefit 

Assn., Emeryville Fern 
Parlor No. 123, N.D.G.W., 
Folsom 


5.00 


Chlspa Parlor 

No. 40, N.D.G.W., lone ... 
Mrs. P. C. Lamarche, 

Lafayette 

Olive C. 

Armstrong, Livermore ..... 

Sleepy Hollow, Orinda ...... 

Mrs. S. R. Austin, Paradise .. 
Sea-Mount Memorial 

Post 8679, V.F.W., Seaside 
James McDermott Post 
No. 172, American 

Legion, T racy 

Mrs. Clyde M. 

Wood, Walnut Creek .... 


2 50 


3.00 


5.00 

10.00 
5.00 


10.00 


25.00 


5.00 


5.00 


.$ 540.50 


Total 

Previously 
acknowledged 18,973.47 


IT LOOKS as though the S.F. Symphony will 
open its 1967-68 season next April — in Osaka. Ja- 
pan. Even though a long strike seems inevitable (and 
an unnecessary tragedy), the orchestra is still com- 
mitted to its three-week tour to the Far 
East . . . May 1 be the first to predict that the time 
is not too far distant when we will all be looking 
back on Robert McNamara's reign over the Pentagon 
as the good old days . . . Amputees from the Vietnam 
war at Oak Knoll Hosp. are receiving afghans labeled 
“Hand Made by REPUBLICAN WOMEN.” I realize 
these cats are hard up for votes, but is this ploy really 
necessary? . . . The busiest office on N.Y.'s Madi- 
son Ave. yesterday must have been that of the ad- 
vertising agency handling Chesterfields, ranked 


5.00 


Total to date $19,513.97 J 


5.00 


5.00 

1.00 
5.00 
5.00 


10.00 


Mr. and Mrs. 

Henry Cooley 

Thomas C. Larsen 

BERKELEY 
Mr. and Mrs. K. L. Wean 

Frederic M. Pape 

Clipper Auxiliary 

No. 2606, V.F.W 

Mrs. Margaret McQuary .. 
Bear Flag Parlor 

No. 151, N.D.G.W 

Virginia Suydam 

EL CERRITO 

Emrys O. Davis 

Oliver J. Haan 

FREMONT 

William C. Deer, M.D. . 

Wayne M. Larson 

Edmond C. Powell 

HAYWARD 


5.00 

3.00 


2.00 

20.00 


10.00 

2.00 


5.00 

5.00 


2.00 

2.00 


10.00 

2.00 

10.00 


Dennis D. Flyrvn 
Adolf Llmmcrt .. 


5.00 

20.00 
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Holiday Shows for Wounded 


Vets 


Now that the decorations 
are up, the stage is set .for 


holiday shows at Oakland Na- 
val Hospital and the Veterans 
Administration Hospital i n 
Livermore. 


A program featuring music, 
' comedy and magic will be 


presented at 7 p.m. today at 
Oakland Naval Hospital. 

The show moves to Liver- 
more tomorrow where at 6 


p.m. pulmonary disease pa- 
tients at the VA hospital there 
will get a special showing. 

At 8 p.m., the show will be 
presented in the hospital audi- 


torium for the rest of the pa- 
tients. 

All three shows are made 
possible by donations to! the 
Veteran Hospitals’ Christmas 
Committee whose goal jthis 
year of $20,450 has Been 
reached. * 
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Battered Heroes Face Yule in Hospital 


By LESTER ON 

A brush with death hasn t 
dimmed the outlook of Sgt. 
Robert Holt Davis, 24, one of 
the more than 250 Vietnam 
casualties at Oakland Naval 
Hospital. 

The Marine from Garden 
Grove was on routine patrol 
near Da Nang last March when 
he touched what he thought 
was an empty rocket tube left 
by the enemy 


field and there was a rocket 
tube previously used to hit Da 
Nang,” Davis said. 

“I had a feeling that the 
whole field was booby - 
trapped because they just 
don’t leave things that way.” 

Nevertheless, Davis moved 
the tube, it exploded and de- 
spite his pleas that others stay 
away, a Corpsman tried to 
reach Davis only to lose his 
own life. 

Three days after the inci- 


The tube exp, .del A IT- JP.fiEftS 

year-old _Corpsman who tried began his {ight for life . 


to help Davis got killed. And 
Davis came back minus his 
legs and an arm. 

Yet, in spite of this, Davis 
can musted a more cheerful 
attitude than most other people 
can on a cloudy day. 

Davis is one of the reasons 
why the Veteran Hospitals’ 
Christmas Committee c on- 
ducts its annual campaign. 

Since Davis won’t be home 
for awhile, the committee 
hopes to raise enough money 
to bring Christmas to him and 


In the months since then, 
Davis credits his wife, Sharon 
Lynn, for standing behind him 
and preventing him from 
drowning himself in self-pity. 

Now, Davis stays proudly as 
an amputee, “We can do what 
everybody else can do except 
that it’ll take a little longer.” 

Davis will be getting artifi- 
cial legs soon and hopes be- 
fore long to start walking 
again. 

I’ve already stood up half 


patients like him at Oakland an hour on the left one and 

• . •, 1 1 iU« \7ot. 


Naval Hospital and the Vet- it’s been one of the greatest 
erans Administration Hospital moments in my Hie. 




in Livermore. 


So far, contributions total 
$15,133. The goal this year, for 
the 44th annual campaign, is 
$20,450. 

came upon a sandy 


Davis received a wheelchair 
Tuesday from Baroness van 
Heemstra, who has sent var- 
ious gifts to the hospital for 


How did he like the wheel- 
chair? “I love it,” he said 
with a smile. “Once I get used 
to steering it, it’ll be fine.” 

Another Marine who almost 
lost his life is Sgt. Nick San- 
tos, 23, of Costa Rica. 

Santos’ company was as- 
signed to secure a landing 
area near the hamlet of La 
Nga in Quang Tin province. 

But his whole battalion 
came under heavy fire from 
North Vietnamese regulars 
and his buddies started fall- 
ing. 

Santos, a machine - gunner, 
fired back until he was out of 
ammunition. 

Then, spotting a wounded 
Marine, he braved enemy fire 
to move him from the battle- 
field. In the process, he was 
shot in the right arm. 

Despite that, he pulled his 
buddy and other wounded Ma- 
rines to safety. 

For his heroism, Santos re- 
ceived the Bronze Star, the 
third highest military decora- 
tion, and a right arm that he 
cannot use - not even to 
shake hands. 

Santos said his arm has 
been operated on five times 
and perhaps the nerve will 
someday come back to life. 
“All of us who were in com- 



SGT. NICK SANTOS 

Five operations, one Bronze Star 


SGT. ROBERT DAVIS 

Cheerful with only one arm 


Charles W. Woessner . 

Alex D. Konkin, M.D. 
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East Bay Navy 
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we’re doing is right,’ 

“We know what we’re fight- 
ing for. I believe in 
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Give— For 

Those Who Gave 


what 

America is doing. That’s why 
I joined the Marines.” 

VETERAN HOSPITALS' CHRISTMAS 
COMMITTEE 
NOVEMBER 14, 1967 


Veterans Hospitals Christmas Committee, 
4444 East 14th St., 

Oakland, California, 94601 


OAKLAND 

Frultavla Parlor No. 177, N.D.G.W. £00 
Alice F. wooiner Yso 

"I";!!"! 95.00 


Ethel W. Keeler 
Dolton W. Howe 


- Taulnr 


Cooks Union Local No. 298 ------ , 000 

American^FuchifF^ocie'lY,' Eden 

Branch 9 00 
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r. Henry * 3i00 
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Mrs. AAarie L.V9alburn 30Q 
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Mrs. M. Hubbard J’H 
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G. E. Dailey and Sons 


NEWARK 


Caroline A. DeBolt ^'00 
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Bill and Alice Marsh 
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5.00 
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This is my way of saying “Merry Christmas to 
the wounded^ and ill mm and women tin All ameda 
County’s two military and veterans hospitals. 

Here is my gift of $ to help you reach 


your goal of $20,450 for gifts, entertainment^ and 


Christmas decorations for these men and women. 
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yrith contributions to the committee office. 
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Leg shattered — not hopes Disc jockey plans 

Gary B. Wiltrout’s wound may keep him in the hospital through Christmas. Thomas Fitzgerald says a jaw wound won't deter him. 



He could see tor 20 years 

Michael D. Reed is served birthday cake by his wife, Nancy, who is expecting their first child 

in February. 


Tm not hurt so had — look at those guys' 

Wounded GIs shun pity, make plans for civilian 


$alo Alto STlrne# 
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By LEO HANDLEY 

OAKLAND — Marine Cpl. 
Michael D. Reed smiled as 
his wife, Nancy, fed him a 
piece of white brithday cake 
topped with candy holly ber- 
ries, He had just turned 21 
in an orthopedic ward at Oak 
Knoll Naval Hospital. 

His eyes were fixed on her 
face but he couldn’t see her. 

Nevertheless, he was happy. 
His wife was at his bedside. 
He is soon to be a father. 
Christmas is coming. And he 
is back from that bloody ra- 
vine in South Vietnam. 

It was there on Oct. 18 that 
he lost his eyesight and suf- 
fered major shrapnel wounds 
over much of his body and 
two broken legs. He was a 
rifleman on patrol with the 
1st Marine Division in the Da 
Nang area. 

His patrol was searching out 
caves in a ravine area for 
lurking Viet Cong. Reed said 
his buddy in front of him 
tripped a Claymore mine. 

“I guess I happened to be 


looking right at it. It threw 
me into a tree.” 

He was flown to Oak Knoll 
Hospital three days later. 

The war is over for Cpl. 
Reed and he’s looking for- 
ward to Christmas. 

“I guess we’ll have a little 
dinner by ourselves,” he said. 
“One of the nurses has invited 
us to dinner, but I don’t think 
the wife is up to it.” 

EXPECTING BOY 

Reed’s wife, Nancy, 20, is 
expecting in February. 

“It’s going to be a boy — 
we’ve already decided,” she 
said. If it is, his name will 
be Michael. If it should be a 
girl, which Reed said he 
wouldn’t mind, either, her 
name will be Lisa Michelle. 

Mrs. Reed, of Salem, Ore., 
arrived at the hospital Oct. 
24, three days after her hus- 
band. She lives in a small 
apartment near the hospital 
and visits every day. 

There are a thousand more 
GIs like Cpl. Reed at Oak 
Knoll, most of them sick and 


wounded veterans of Viet- 
nam. Many have lost arms or 
legs. 

But despite the approach- 
ing holiday season when most 
thoughts turn to home and 
friends, spirit among the hos- 
pitalized GIs is high. Those 
who are able to go will be 
sent home for the holidays, a 
hospital aide explained. Those 
who can’t leave probably will 
have visitors. 

But several of the GIs said 
they would appreciate Christ- 
mas cards. 

Cpl. Reed said he is not 
bitter about losing his eye- 
sight. 

“I think that maybe I gave 
up my eyes for my son — so 
he won’t have to go. I think 
it is well worth it.” 

TEACHER 

What does he plan for the 
future? 

“I would like to become a 
teacher for blind children. I’ve 
had 20 years when I was able 
to see. I think this could 


help the kids a lot. I like 
kids anyway.” 

Thomas F. Fitzgerald, 19, of 
Sacramento, was a fireman 
apprentice aboard the destroy- 
er U.S.S. Mansfield when it 
was pursuing two Viet Cong 
supply boats off the Vietnam 
coast. A 100-millimeter mor- 
tar shell hit amidship and 
wounded Fitzgerald and a bud- 
dy and killed another. 

He suffered shrapnel wounds 
in both legs, a broken arm, 
shattered jaw and multiple 
burns. The jaw wound, which 
will necessitate bone and den- 
tal replacement and plastic 
surgery, lends a lisp to Fitz- 
gerald’s speech. 


But that doesn’t stop him. 
He says he is going to be- 
come a disc jockey. “I plan 
to talk a little better when I 
get out of surgery. I’m going 
to learn the business when I 
get out of the Navy.” 

He plans to attend a junior 
college and then Sacramento 
State College in Sacramento. 

Any regrets? 

“No. We really had it pretty 
good. We used to stand off- 
shore and see the shooting 
over on the beach. It was 
really rough on the Marines. 
We could see those guys shoot- 
ing all the time. 

“I’m not sorry. I knew I 


was doing something. I had 
something to fight for.” 

LEG INJURY 

Cpl. Gary Wiltrout, 21, Con- 
cord, was a tank crew chief 
with the 1st Marine Division 
near Da Nang when he got 
hit in the thigh with a Com- 
munist 50-caliber slug. It shot 
away a three-inch section of 
the thigh bone. He awaits sur- 
gery and expects to walk 
again. 

“We were on a search and 
destroy mission for five days. 
An ambush caught us in the 
middle of a rice paddy. We 
ran out of ammunition. I was 
reaching for another ammu- 
nition box when I got hit. It 
■ - T " 


felt like I bumped my leg. I 
didn’t know I was hit until 
the guy below me yelled up 
that I was bleeding all over 
him. 

“It was 9>/2 months before 
I got hit. It was just one of 
those things. I’m not sorry. 

I had to do my time just 
like anyone else. 

“You should see some of 
those guys up in the infectious 
wound ward. They really got 
hurt. I think I’m pretty lucky.” 

Wiltrout, unmarried, says he 
may not get home for Chist- 
mas but hopes to have visit- 
ors from his home town — 
and maybe a girl friend he 
met during his several months 
in the hospital. 

“They came in here to visit 
us Halloween night,” he said. 
“Several girls from Chabot 
College (in Hayward). They 
just wanted to cheer us up. 
She has been coming back.” 

ENGINEERING 

Wiltrout said after he be- 
gins walking again, possibly 
by next summer, he hopes to 


future 

attend Humboldt State Col- 
lege and study structural en- 
gineering. 

The GI Bill provides four 
years of college and certain 
expenses for every GI who 
wants a higher education. 

Lance Cpl. Fred H. King, 
19, Concord, with the 3rd Ma- 
rine Division near Dong Ha 
last August, knows what it is 
like to be shot by the U.S. 
Marines. 

“I was on one of the killer 
teams. Each one patrols a 
grid square at night and kills 
anything that moves. One of 
the grids got messed up.” 

Somehow the boundaries of 
the girls overlapped. King 
said, and he and a buddy were 
shot by another Marine killer 
team. He was wounded in the 
abdomen by an M-16 rfle slug. 
He is able to be up and 
around the hospital but the 
wound is still is open. 

He said he feels cheated. “I 
wanted to stay over longer. I 
was only over there 30 days.” 
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USN cadet 
to speak 
at schools 

Reed 0. Clark, son of Dr. 
and Mrs. Gale G. Clark, 12621 
Brookpark Road, will tour 
seven Eastbay high schools 
during his Christmas leave 
period as one of 200 U.S. Na- 
val Academy Midshipmen 
participating in the “operation 
information” program. 

Midshipman Clark will rep- 
resent the Naval Academy 
by speaking to civic groups, 
appearing on radio and televi- 
sion programs and speaking 
at all six Oakland public high 
schools and Piedmont High. 



_ 
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IN OiYB'BAIl: Howard Nemerovskijdhe dynamic 
young lawyer who was a top brain-trustsr in the Aiio- 
to campaign, is a shoo-in for me PolicdTCommission 
(plus, o£, course, a Negro and an Irishman). 'The May- 
or-elect already has his press secretary picked ouj, (an 
ex-newsman) but the search for an executive secre- 
tary goes on . . . Our note Monday ajiout 
portable TV sets at Oak KjMU-Nav^Ldn^HHpfor 
bedridden Vietnam vets — hsis alrMRNhpfRSK^ the 
needed 50, and we and they thank you . . . Orin Cass- 
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AIR STATION GIFT— Rear Admiral Ed- 
ward P. Irons (seated) accepts gift of 
$4,165.12 in cash for the purchase 
of television sets, and equipment to 
modernize present sets, for the Oak- 
land Naval Hospital, which he com- 
mands. Making the presentation are 



representatives of the Naval Air Re- 
work Facility at Naval Air Station, 
Alameda (from left), Mrs. Joyce 
Faulk, Miss Claire Gaddi, Abraham 
Levi, Chairman A. A. Dickenson, 
Jack Shorum and Roy C. Chapman. 
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Vietnam Vets Bag Pheasants 


Saturday was thd' "opening day of pheasant sea- 
son, and no one was more 1 aware of this fact than 15 
wounded veterans of the in Vietnam. 

They were guests of the Tracy Chamber, Tlocal 
hunters and land owners for the second annual serv- 
icemen’s pheasant hunt. The servicemen, patients in 
Letterman General Hospital in San Francisco and Oak- 
land Naval Hospital, were taken by their hosts to ear- 
marked hunting areas provided by farmers. A total of 
70 birds was bagged. 

A barbecued hamburger and baked bean lunch was 
served at the Tracy Wildlife Association's Oak Island. 


Servicemen not wishing to hunt in the afte’rnoon watch- 
ed the USC-UCLA football game on television. The 
day was climaxed by a dinner at Luigi’s attended by 
some 60 persons. 

Funds for the hunt were provided by the Tracy 
Lions, Breakfast Lions, Rotary, Kiwanis and Civic- , 
Athletic clubs, and American Legion and VFW posts.'^. 
Safeway stores donated the hamburger for the lunch- \ 
eon; Pollard’s Produce, the salad; Almquist Western > 
Auto, the television sets; and Pete’s Liquors and Ralph « 
Liquors, beer. 


age 6 


WATCHING A PHEASANT fall to earf+i after he fired his shotgun is Army Sgt. 
Michael Dominguez of Phoenix, Ariz., one of the wounded Vietnam veterans par- 
ticipating in Saturday's pheasant hunt in the Tracy area. Guns and ammunition 
were provided by Tracy hunting hosts. 


PHEASANTS taken in the hunt were cleaned and plucked at Oak Island before 
they were taken back to the hospitals by the veterans. Left to right: Sgt. Maj. Ernie 
Smith, Marine Lance CpI. Mac Walker, host hunter Jerry Robinson and Marine 
Capt. Glenn Lawty. 


PHEASANTS IN HAND, a group of successful hunt- 
ers returns to Oak Island after limiting out on Bogetti 
Bros, land near Vernalis. Left to right Marine Cpt. 
Julio Shanars of Austin, Tex., host hunter Julias Traina; 
jeep driver Ed Kaiser, Navy.,Corpsman Robert Wun- 


nenburg of Nebraska (in wheelchair), host hunters Al 
Bogetti and Joe Toste, Marine Lt. Col. Ed Benninger, 
and host hunter George Bogetti. Several of the birds 
were wild turkeys. 
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Photo by Tony Traina 


SUCCESSFUL HUNTING is announced by two 
wounded Vietnam veterans holding their limits of 
pheasants at right. Holding up tneir pheasants are 
Marine Lance CpI. Thomas Jordan of Sacramento and 


Lance Corporal Patrick Shine of Piscataway, N.J. At 
left are Marine Lt. Col. Richard Baity and host hunter 
Richard Rose. The hunters got their limits on Fred 
Picchi's land on the east side of the San Joaquin River. 


LUNCH, featuring barbecued hamburgers, beans and salad, was served to the 
servicemen hunters and their Tracy hosts at the Tracy Wildlife Association's Oak 
Island. Chefs were Floyd San Julian, John Telleria, Fred Icardi, John Serpa, Bill 
Alcock, T. D. Clifton and W. O. Jorgenson. 


HAND WARMERS, engraved with the servicemen's 
namtes and date of the pheasant hunt were presented 
to the wounded veterans at the dinner Saturday night 
at Luigi's. Making the' presentation at left are Cham- 
ber President Richard O. Hastie and Mayor Clyde L. 


Abbott. At right is Joe Tiago, chairman of the pheas- 
ant hunt. Accepting the hand warmers are Marine 
CpI. Greg George of Baker, Ore., and Marine Lance 
CpI. Mac Walker of Morgan, Utah. 










2 Lucky' Wounded 
Get a Yule Break 
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By LESTER ON 
Marine Cpl. Gary B. Wil- 
trout, 21, of Concord, is lucky 
and he knows it. Here’s his 
story on what happened to 
him in Vietnam: 

“I was with the 1st Armored 
Co. We were in Operation Ari- 
zona about 25 miles south of 
Da Nang at a village. We 
were trying to sweep the Viet 
Cong out of the area. 

“On the fifth day of the op- 
e r a t i o n, we were moving 
across a rice paddy when we 
got hit from both sides. I 
guess that’s it. A helicopter 
came in and took us out.” 

Actually, that isn’t the 
whole story because Wiltrout 
was crew chief aboard one of 
the tanks in the operation. 

When his tank was hit, Wil- 
trout — luckily — was reach- 
ing for a fresh box of ammu- 
nition and was wounded on 
the right leg. 

“I imagine if I wasn’t lifting 
myself out at that time,” he 
says,, “I would have gotten it 
in the belly. King of a stroke 
of luck, I guess,” 

When iviltrout first came to 
Oakland Naval Hospital, he 
was put in the amputee ward 
and realized how fortunate he 
was. 

“I spend a lot of time in bed 
(since June),” he says — “but 
I’ve still got my whole body.” 


a* M.l 

GARY B. WILTROUT 

'A stroke of luck' 

Marine Lance Cpl. Fred 
King, 19, is also from Concord 
and lucky. And he actually got 
hit in the stomach. 

The irony is that King was 
hit by another Marine “killer, 
team” which was also in the 
same area probably because 
coordinates of their grid areas 
got mixed up. 

“The other killer team 
thought that they were sur- 
rounded by the enemy,” King 
says, “and they thought the 


quickest way out was through 

us. 

“Four shots were fir 
hit me in the stomaci 
grazed my stomach anW h 
another guy.” 

Altogether, three M a r i n e*s 
were shot in the mix-up before 
the teams recognized each 
other as Marines. 

King, although not up to his 
normal weight of 155 pounds, 
is up and around. When he 
came back to the United 
States, he weighed 106 pounds. 
VVounds of the other twp Ma- 
rines also were minor. 

“Doctors have told me,f he 
said, “that when they fix nle 
up I’ll be just as good as nor- 
mal.- They say the most im- 
portant thing for me to do is 
to gain weight.” 

King says the combat condi- 
tions in Vietnam changes 
practically everyone who’s 
sent over there. 

“A kid who’s never seen 
combat matures a lot more in 
two days there than a whole 
year in the states. 

- “You learn to grow up fast. 
Sometimes your decision can 
cost the lives of other people 
if you don’t make the right de- 
cision.” 

“The guys over t h e r e,” 
King added, .“are like broth- 
ers. There’s no discrimination 
because of race, creed or col- 
or. They can save your life 
and jtou can save theirs.” 

Lance Cpl. Harold Frazier, 
21, of Arvada, Colo., was not 
as lucky as Wiltrout or King. 

“On May 1,” he says, “we 
were in Operation Hickory in 
the De-Militarized ,Zone. I was 
with, the 1st Battalion, 3rd Ma- 
rines. 




MARINE VETS AT OAKLAND NAVAL 

Corporals Fred King and Harold Frazier 


jury, Frazier replied: “Well, 
in a way you can’t regret it. 
You have to look at it this 
way — that you were doing 
your job and you were trying 
to do your best.” 

Wiltrout, King and Frazier 
are just three of the patients 
at Oakland Naval Hospital 
who will benefit from the 44th 
annual campaign of the Veter- 
an Hospitals’ Christmas Com- 
mittee. 

Patients at the Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital in Liver- 
more also will receive gifts 
that will be financed by con- 
tributions. 

The goal this year is $20,450. 
The total received so far is ) 
$18,973, still short of the goal. ' 


“We were walking three 
platoons on a line when we 
started receiving small sniper 
fire, Then the fire became in- 
creasingly heavier. There 
were snipers on our left flank 
and that was how I got hit.” 

The bullet struck Frazier 
from the back and went 
through the lower right part 
of his hip. “Another one 
creased my right side but 
didn’t penetrate,” he says. 

Frazier figures he’ll be able 
to have limited use of his 
■ right - leg but he expects to 
stay in 'the hospital for anoth- 
er seven or eight months. 

Asked if he regretted his in- 


'Ls Wait for 

Bit of Christmas Cheer 
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By LESTER ON 


Christmas isn’t always a 
family get - together in a 
warm and gaily - decorated 
home. 

Plenty of soldiers can tell 
how ’time and circumstances 
left them virtually forgotten 
when the holidays came. 

Take the case, for example, 
of Marine Cpl. Chris Le- 
Baugh, 22, at Oakland Naval 
Hospital. 


because of a booby trap His 
left leg is m traction. He 

hasn’t been home forxtlie la-t 
three Christmans. 

Marine Cpl. Fred Cook, 21, 
was home last year in Sher- 
man, Texas. Less than two 
months ago, he stepped on a 
mine and lost his left foot. 

Despite this handicap, Cook 
intends to take up calf-roping 
again when he gets out. 




& 
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CHRIS LeBAUGH 
Yule came, went 

mmk. 


DAVID BOLTE 
Rain, not snow 


mm 


'I want to 


home' 


SAMUEL ARELLANO 
'It was lonely' 


/V 

FRED COOK 
Calf-roper 


He remembers having a wet 
Christmas last year in Chu 
Lai, Vietnam. 

“I was standing guard on 
the perimeter,” he says. “I 
saw Christmas Eve and day 
come and go.” 

LeBaugh, from San Francis- 
co, lost his right foot after hit- 
ting a booby trap. But he 
saved 15 buddies and later 
was awarded the Silver Star. 

A flying enthusiast, Le- 
Baugh hopes to get his pilot’s 
license — he yvas flying before 
joining the Marines — when 
he gets out. 

Marine Cpl. Samuel Arel- 
lano, 23, of Cheyenne, Wyo., 
was in Okinawa last Christ- 
mas. “We came back from 
Vietnam to re-group,” he 
says. 

Asked how Christmas was 
in Okinawa, he laughed a lit- 
tle and replied: “Well, it was 
pretty^bnely, I tell you. 

go out. We were 
financially embar- 
a> that time. Any 
wy from home is 
, irent.” 

Arellano- was hit in the back 
by mortar fire. His body is en- 
cased in a cast. His*left leg is 
broken. 

“It’s not too bad* he says. 
“I just have to getfused to it.” 

A year ago. Seaman Ap- 
pren. David Bolte, 19, of Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo., was in 
Jacksonville, Fla. He remem- 
bers only that it was raining. 

“I knew it was Christmas,” 
he said, “but I didn’t feel like 
it. Before, I used to be at 
home and it usually snowed.” 

Bolte was on a ship in 
Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, when 
heavy seas knocked him 
around and broke his left leg. 

Marine CpJ. Tom Provence, 
19, of Herrin, 111., was in the 
/Philippines iast year. 

He had just one word to de- 
scribe last Christmas: “Lou- 
sy. I was on duty. I didn't get 
to do any celebrating.” 
Provence losWiis right leg 


prett 


ras 


pit 


“It pays off pretty good,” 
he said, “if you win enough.” 

Marine Pfc. Jimmy Wil- 
liams, 20, also was a little 
more fortunate last year. He 
was home with his parents in 
Richmond, Tex. 

But since then, much has 
happened. For one, he’s been 
through Vietnam and come 
back without his left leg be- 
cause of an ambush. 

“I want to go home for 
Christmas,” he says, “but the 
doctor says it depends on how 
my leg heals.” 

Do very many of the guys 
want to go home? he was 
asked. 

“I know everybody here 
wants to go home for Christ- 
mas,” he replied. “They're 
trying to get leave now.”' 

Patients at the Oakland Na- 
val Hospital and the Veterans 
Administration Hospital i n 
Livermore will get a sem- 
blance of Christmas through 
the Veteran Hospitals’ Christ- 
mas Committee. 

So far, the committee has 
received $17,717 in contribu- 
tions to buy gifts for the pa- 
tients and decorate the two 
hospitals. The goal this year \ 
is $20,450. 
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CHRISTMAS PRESENT - Los Angeles 
Artist George Michaud (right) pre- 
sents Seaman Terry Kenyon with his 
portrait as Jeannie Wilson, Los An- 
geles artist, looks on. Mrs. Wilson 
and a dozen other Los Angeles area 


residents sketched portraits of pa- 
tients at Oakland Naval Hospital dur- 
ing 'Operation Art for Armed Serv- 
ices.' She originated the idea of doing 
portraits of hospitalized servicemen 
during World War II. 


New Group 
To Aid 
Amputees 

Mrs. William Pierce of Oak- 
land discovered a couple of 
months ago that entertain- 
ment at Oakland Naval Hospi- 
tal was pretty scarce, particu- 
larly in the amputee ward. 

Mrs. Pierce decided to do 
something about it and con- 
tacted 30 friends and neigh- 
bors, who agreed to form an 
organization to raise funds for 
the purchase of television sets 
for servicemen in the ampu- 
tee) wards. 

Plans were laid, and the 
newly-named Chabot Women’s 
Service Group was born. The 
women have scheduled their 
first fund-raising venture for 
Thursday, Dec. 7 — a lunch- 
eon and fashion show at the 
Hall of Horns in Hayward. 

Tickets for the event may 
be purchased from Mrs. Mur- 
ray Montgomery and Mrs. 
Harold Robinson, both of Oak- 
land, or from Mrs. Wallace 
Wade of Castro Valley. 

Mrs. Pierce is chairman of 
the 12:15 p.m. event, decora- 
tions for which are being fash- 
ioned by Mrs. Frank Ratto. 

Officers for the new organi- 
zation are Mrs. Freder ^-Kel- 
logg, president; Mrs. AlJftel- 
Masso, vice presidenyjalrs. 
Pierce, secretary, and- 1 Mrs 
Leland Bruner, treasui%>. 

Mrs. Pierce noted that the 
service group probably will 
schedule future events and 
broaden its philanthropies. 
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THERE GOES ONE — S/Sgt. Lupe Arrel- 
lano gets ready to shoot at Tracy’s pheas- 
£**• hunt for wounded Vietnam veterans. 
I? the whee[ chair is Cpl. Mac L. Walker, 
a Marine. Navy Commander Lawrence 


Rich, a member of the Tracy, Chamber of 
Commerce military a f f a i r s committee 
which sponsored the hunt, points oiu a 
whirring rooster. 
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THEY GOT THE LIMIT— These wounded 
Vietnam veterans, from Oak Knoll Naval 
Hospital, Oakland, and Letterman Gen- 
eral Hospital, in San FranciscS; weie 
guests of the Tracy Chamberof Com- 
merce military affairs commtftee Sat\tt-. 
day for the opening of pheasant- season. 


They got their limit of ringnecks as the 
photo shows. The veterans are (front row, 
lpft to richt) Lupe Arrellano, Shelly Ellis, 
John W. Normari, Thomas Jourdan (back 
row) Joe Tiago; Richard Rose, Tony 
Traina^Richard Baity, and Patrick Shing. 
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AFTER THE HUNT — The servicemen 
clean and pick their game after Satur- 
day’s' hunting. The men picked their own 
K and took them back to their respec- 
t y,; hospitals where they will be cooked. 


Before going home, the wounded veterans 
were honored at a dinner given by jracy 
civic officials and members of service 
clubs. 
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It looks like it ought to be the other way around but the young 

made by^lassmates^tcTpatien^s'at^Oak ^0!! Naval Hospital Bob Mi- 
chaud and John Biel (right), both Vietnam war veterans. 
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State Marine Is Self-Made Hero 

'Chicken' Leatherneck Uses Ugs Rescuing Buddies 




By PAUL MERZ 

Copley New, Service 


OAKLAND - Sgt. Ralph L. 
Sojo, a Sacramento Leather- 
jt sufe what it takes 

ver was awarded 
the Medal' of Honor, or the 
coveted Silver Star Medal for 
heroism, or a Bronze Star 
with “V” for valor — or any 
other trappings of an 


of the 


official hero. 
He refers 



to himself, in 

sort of a chicken.” 
does have a Purple 
He earned it the hard 


mt young Marine spent 
nearly two years in the Viet- 
namese jungles as chief of an 
ammunition platoon. He was 
there from mid-1965 to mid- 
1966, returned to the States, 
and then went back for more 
last March. 

He earned his stripes when 


lives of three of his men. 

The date was Sept. 11. The 
time was 11 pm. 

The Marines were on Hill 
327, where a bloddy battle had 
just been fought — and won. 

So jo tells the story: 

“I was on a helicopter pad 
on the hill taking choppers in 
and sending them out — evac- 
uating the wounded. 

HEARD EXPLOSION 

“Suddenly I heard an ex- 
plosion and a lot of shouting. 
It sounded like the blast came 
from the mine field on the hill- 
ran over to see what 


Engineers to obtain a map of 
the new mine field. 

“They didn’t have one,” he 
“but told us they could 
in a couple of 


ations 

from 

small 


;U#E*L 

« i. 

„ remove' shrapnel 
behind both eyes. A 
piece remains' behind 


said, 


his left eye, which he may yet 


bring one out 
hours 


A “couple of hours” wasn’t 
soon enough for the three men 
who lay wounded in the 
darkness. The Sacramentan 
and the unidentified corpsman 
decided to risk the unknown. 

carried two of them 
by one,” said Sojo, 
admitted he and the 
sweated every inch of 


lose “if 'it shifts, or rusts.' 
Other pieces of the mine will 
remain with him perma- 


nently. 

GLAD HE DID IT 


one 


side. I 


was happening.” 
The American 


“We 
out, 
who 
medic 
the way. 
They 


Why 
the job? 

“I _ 

decisions 


did he volunteer for 


guess it’s one of those 
unions you regret later- 
but I’m glad I made it. At the 
time, it was just something 


that had to be done.” 
Is he a hero? 


he was 20. 
LOSES LEGS 


jHK^gtRalph Sojo talks ^reporter in Oak 
Knoll Naval Hospital in East Oakland. 


And he lost his legs at 21. 

Sojo’s story is perhaps one 
of thousands of tales of unher- 
alded valor in the jungle war. 

The Leatherneck, one of 
more than 250 combat victims 
now recovering from wounds 
at Oak Knoll Naval Hospital 
in East Oakland, lost his 
limbs while trying to save the 


mine field 

had just been laid by a unit 
which had then withdrawn. 

“When I got there,” he 
said, “there were all kinds of 
people and trucks and lights 
pointing off into the darkness 
where the explosion had hit. 

“They told me three of my 
men were out there, wounded. 
They must have wandered 
into the field by mistake. One 
of them tripped a mine. 

‘ corpsman said he was 
out there. He needed 
to help carry a 
I volunteered to go 
After all, they were 


411W were carrying the 
third man to safety when one 
of them tripped a mine. The 
stretcher victim was killed in 


“I always thought of myself 


kind 


the blast 
AWOKE 


“A 

going — 
somebody 
stretcher, 
with him. 


DAYS LATER 
“I tried crawling out but I 
couldn’t. My legs were just 
dangling there.” 

Sojo woke up two days later 
at a hospital in Da Nang. 

‘They told me I was going 
to be sent to a hospital for 
amputees,” he said, “and I 
asked them, ‘What for?’ 

Both his legs had been am- 
putated at knee level. 

Since arriving at Oak Knoll 
15— one of more than 50 


as 
said 
fooling 
tion, 
run.’ 
One 


of chicken,” Sojo 
„ I saw somebody 
around with ammuni* 
I’d be the first one to 


‘If 




of 


Sept. 


my men.” 
Sojo called 


the Corps of 


Marine amputees at the hos- 
pital— Sojo has had two oper- 


„„„ the two men he 
saved later died of his groin 
injuries. The second, Pvt. 
James E. Gilstrap, is alive 
today— and also is recovering 
at Oak Knoll from shrapnel 
wounds. 

“I never found out what 
happened tot. the corpsman,” 
Sojo said, “but I understand 
hejulht through, too.” 

Tie Sacramentan will be 
fitted wlh artificial legs. H** 
expects to be at Oak Knoll fof 
about six more months. • • 
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MRS. EDWARD P. IRONS HOLDS MOON GUITAR FROM TAIWAN 
. wife of new commanding officer of Oakland Naval Hospital 




Admiral's Lady 


By ELAINE REED 

“Follow the road, past the 
new hospital, right up to the 
top of the hill. Your ears may 
pop a couple times on the way 
up.” 

Mrs. Edward P. Irons, wife 
of Rear Admiral Irons, new 
commanding officer of the 
Oakland Naval Hospital, was 
on the phone, giving direc- 
tions to her home. 

AS SHE predicted, ears 
popped on the way up to the 
lofty, hilltop site of the five- 
bedroom, two-story home with 
a spectacular Bay view. 

Barbara Irons, blue-eyed 
and blonde, was waiting at the 
door in a red three-piece suit. 

Her home has a comfortable 
lived-in look, even though the 
, family arrived from Washing- 
ton, D.C., only slightly more 
than.; a month ago. It’s a 
knack Mrs. Irons learned ear- 
ly as a Navy wife. “The faster 
you get out of packing boxes, 
the sooner the family feels at 
home,” she said., j 

THE FAMILY, inpWgs 14- 
year-old Edward, fljcksamed 
Robin, a student Bisbop 
O’Dowd High School; ! Christ o- 
pher, 12, a student at King 
Junior High, and Valerie, 4. 

Then there are Rojo and 
N$ko Chan, the children’s 
cats, who accompanied them 
w*sl. 

•Since her marriage in 1952, 
Mrs. Irons' has '(followed her 
husband to Jacksonville, Fla.; 


Rota, Spain; Patuxent River, 
Md.; Memphis, Tenn., and Ja- 
pan, as well as Washington. 

The admiral’s lady consid- 
ers each new assignment an 
adventure. 

“A NEW AREA is a chal- 
lenge,” she said. “We make 
new friends, learn about peo- 
ple and their culture and their 
problems.” Her attitude, she 
finds, helps the children ad- 
just to moves more readily. 

Mrs. Irons notes that while 
pulling up stakes every couple 
of years makes one an expert 
at discarding excess baggage, 
it also fosters collection of 
mementos. 

There is a high-backed prin- 
cess chair from Japan on the 
sun porch. One wall is lined 
with musical instruments 
from many lands. 

The living room has a tansu 
chest from Japan and a cedar 
vestment chest from Spain. 

There are small collections. 
Crests from Spain are dis- 
played under a glass top ta- 
ble. Medicine bags from .Ja- 
pan are on view, as are Rob- 
in’s coins and war medals and 
ribbons. 

ANOTHER reflection of the 
family travels is seen in the 
paintings done by Mrs. Irons 
herself. She was an art stu- 
dent before marriage, and she 
paints for pleasure now, with 
facesand places she has seen 
as her favorite subjects. 
Currently the Ironses have 


turned their 


attention 


from 
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tnree Sacramento veterans of 
Vietnam, all amputees; Wednes- 
day met Governor Reagan! They 
are (from left) Sea bee Dale 


Savage, Marine Lance Cpl. Tom 
Jourden, Reagan and Marine 
Cpl. Mike Carey. (Staff Photo) 
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SACRAMENTO (AP) - A 
group of young Vietnam 
veterans, some with a hook 
for a hand and empty space 
where their arm or leg used 
to be, were thanked by Gov- 
ernor Reagan yesterday for 
“defending our freedom.” 

The governor told the group 
that those who wave picket 
signs against the war “don’t 
speak for the majority of us. 
The rest of us are so proud . of 
what you’ve done that we’ll 
never be able to properly ex- 
press it ... ” 

He spoke to a group of 
about 20 soldiers, Marines and 
sailors from Oakland Naval 
Hospital, here for a visit spon- 
sored by the State Veterans 
Affairs Department. 

Reagan, obviously moved 
by the sight of the young men 
— many of them amputees — 
expressed his “joy that all of 
you are home for the holi- 
days.” He said he was “sure 
you share the wish that this 
could be true of all the fellows 
you left behind over there.” 

His voice hoarse with the 
start of a cold, the governor 
got a long standing ovation 
from the servicemen and a 
group of older veterans treat- 
ing them to lunch at a bar 15 
floors above the street over- 
looking the Capitol. 

As the governor walked 
back to the Capitol, he was 
preceded up the steps by a 
shapely young woman — Mrs. 
David Cowan — in tight green 
ski pants and bright blue jack- 
et trying to lift a baby car- 
riage with a child in it. The 
governor’s two bodyguards 
took over the chore, while 
Reagan held the door open. 

Earlier, the veterans had 
toured the Capitol and heard 
State Treasurer Ivy Baker 
Priest declare “we’re behind 
you.” 

Later, the governor put on 
his heavy winter coat and ven- 


Thanks V 
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NAVAL HOSPITAL PATIENTS VISIT GOVERNOR 

Cpl. Richard Lee leans back for better look.— (AP) 


tured into a biting wind on the 
Capitol steps to watch a Cali- 
fornia flag raised which had 
been flown in Vietnam. 

The flag, looking very 
much like it had been under 
fire 105 times as reported. 


was presented by the 11th 
U.S. Naval Construction Ba- 
tallion, or Seabees. 

Reagan told the small group 
that Californians are "very 
proud” of their men in Viet- 
nam. 




Amputees of Viet War 
Welcomed Home by Reagan 


A group of Vietnam amputees 
"home for the holidays” was 
greeted by Governor Reagan in 
Sacramento Wednesday with un- 
equivocal blast at the war pro- 
testors of the home front. 

Reagan, addressing more than 
25 Marines, sailors and Seabees 
from Oak Knoll Naval Hospital, 
told the wounded servicemen 
that he and most Americans 
would “never be able to thank 
them enough” for their sacri- 
fice. 

Among the group, who was 
honored at the El Mirador Ho- 
tel by the State Department of 
Veterans Affairs and the Mili- 
tary Order of the Purple Heart, 
were three Sacramentans. 

Reagan told the group that al 
though “many people are trying 
to get attention with signs on 
the street” the majoriy of the 
nation’s citizenry is “enormous : 
ly proud of what you’ve done on 
our behalf.” 

Marine Lance Cpl. Thomas J. 
Jourden, 21-year-old son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Forest Jourden of 3621 
East Country Club Lane, will 
never again have the use of his 
left arm. ’ 

Seabee Builder 2.C. Dale W. 
Savage, 25, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward Savage of 1951 Florin 
Road, a former newspaperboy 
for The Sacramento Union, was 


another one-armed victim of the leased from the Navy hospital 
war - in September. 

And Cpl. Mike Carey of Sac - 1 “What I have to say about the 
ramento, who lost an eye, leg. demonstrators,” he said, “could 
arm and much of his right side never be printed.” 
to an exploding mine in Vie:- 1 Savage, a graduate of Mc- 
nam, also expressed his thanks Clatchy High School, was in the 
to the governor for his support Navy nearly four years before 


being hit by North Vietnamese 
artillery near the demilitarized 


of fighting men. 

The three Sacramentans, all 

of whom will never se e combat zone at Dong Ho ,, 

the , treat ; Carey, whp has W selling 
IV ^y.'veeys ago, '.agreed-toat most 


ly condemning the antiwar and 
antidraft protestors in this coun- 
try. , 

“None of us have ever been 
able to figure it out,” said Jour- 
den, who was hit five times by 
Viet Cong machinegun bullets 
near Chu Lai. i. . 

We read about the fref$ 


strations here at home all'll 


of the lighting' men In Vietnam 
were “angry, Milui and puzzled” 
at antiwar ‘demonstrations, 
which most GIs took as “a di- 
rect insult to the country and 
themselves.” 

At Wednesday’s testimonial 
luncheon, the 25 veterans were 
r, i Ffljoreri . by r James Johnson, 
ictor of ' Veterans af- 
tyor Walter Christen- | 
leer Williams, (for 1 
and welfare, and-Gov- 


time,” he said, “and all wejfafos/ 
could feel was disgust— that peo-|se{j,jJ 
pie our own age could feel so of ty;; 
little about what we were figfrt- erJor Reagan, 
ing for.” Earlier, they were taken on a 

Jourden, who has been at Oak tour of, the Capitol, and duripg 
Knoll since losing much of his the noon - - ceremony they weie 


arm on Good Friday this year, 
is a graduate of Bishop Arm- 
strong High School. He intends 
to major in education at Sacra- 


given gifts of transistor radios 
and cash by the Purple Heart 
organization and free phone 
calls to their families by the 


mento State College when re- Pacific Telephone 



The Start of the Season 

If you can believe Bob Newhart, the comedian, a 
Pilgrim mother wanted to give a big dinner party and 
called a caterer. He had soms*funny looking chickens 
he could serve, called turkeys, and wondered if she 
could arrange to make the affair an annual thing. For 
years Thanksgiving has been what the name implies, 
but I suspect now it’s become more a barrier for the 
public against the onslaught of Christmas. Today Wal- 
ly White is sitting in his Christmas tree warehouse in 
North Oakland flocking the 25-foot white fir that will 

go. into the Hotel Claremont 
lobby the first fthing Friday 
morning. (It’s simply not 
proper to put up a Christmas 
tree until Thanksgiving is 
over.) Yesterday Mrs. Riley 
Cole, swept up in the pre- 
season Christmas spirit, tele- 
phoned Oakland Naval Hos- 
pital for the names of some 
patients she could have out 
to Thanksgiving dinner. 
“Sorry,” said the guy aV the 
hospital, “but we have -no 
names left. We’ve had 50 
calls in the last hour alone.” 

ooo 
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Blinded Marine 



By LESTER ON 
Just three days from today, 
Marine Cpl. Michael D. 
Reed will celebrate «Jiis 21st 
birthday/ But he won’^be able 
to see the candles if he gets a 
birthday cake. 

Redd, frbm Morristown, 
N.J., lost his eyesight whin a 
booby trap exploded Octf 18, 
almost two months ago, in 
Vietnam. He’s now a patient 
at Oakland Naval Hospital. 

“I was part of a re- 
transmission (radio relay) 
team in Quang Tri' province,” 
he said, v 

“We were having a lot of 
trouble with the Viet Cong. 
They were changing our 
mines around on us. 

“We were turning them 
around to face them the right 
way. And they were sniping 
away at us. 

“One man was ahead of me. 
We were hacking away 
through the jungle looking for 
the Viet Cong. All of a sudden 
I heard a ‘boom’ and a booby 
trap explosion threw me into 
a tree. 

“I remember the guys yell- 
ing at me to hold on. They 
told me I was in a tree above 
a cliff. Finally, they got me 
out. It must have been only a 
minute later when a ’copter 
came and took me out to a 
field hospital.” 

The bobby trap, besides tak- 
ing away Reed’s sight, also 
fractured,.^ lower parts of 
both hii* ldgfc Reed also re- 
ceived mulffya injuries to his 
head, thlsatf, Aest, left arm, 
abdomen and ufjper left thigh. 

“They said I must have 
been looking directly at it,” 
Reed said The soldier who 
was ahead of him was killed 
instantly. $ 

Rreed says he has no hope 
at all of ever seeing again al- 
though the rest of his injuries 
will heal eventually. 

“They say,?’ he said, “that 
there’s no. operation that can 
restore my sight because my 
optic nerves wf^e damaged. 

“They said I'll be able to 
use my leg/. They said I 
won’t have any p ro b 1 e m s 
walking or anything.” 

Throughout the Interview, 
Reed’s head moved as if he 
could see. He would turn to- 
ward his wife, Nancy, when 
he was talking or listening to 
her. 

Asked what it was like to be 
blind, Reed’s head turned 
again and he replied: 

“At first, I was pretty 
scared. Everything was new 
to me. I was afraid to do 
things because I was afraid of 
hurting myself. Now I realize 
that thousands of other people 
are blind too. 

“One thing is that I’m not 
bitter because I was over 



TRAP BLINDED CPL. MICHAEL <*«D 

visits her wounded Marine husband 


there 


not 


job. I’m 

bitter against anyone.” 

Reed, before losing his 
sight, was looking- forward to 
the day when he would be 
able to go to college and take 
up electrical engineering. 

“I wasn’t sure of which 
school yet,” he said. “My wife 
had sent me different folders. 
Now, I would like very much 
to be a teacher of blind chil- 
dren.” 

Nancy has moved from Sa- 
lem, Ore., to California to be 
near her husband. She is ex- 
pecting her first child Feb. 18. 
She visits him every day. 

“If you look around a bit,” 
she says, “you’ll always find 
someone else who’s a little 
worse off than yourself.” 

Reed already has started 
the rehabilitation process by 
learning braille despite his 
other injuries. 

He estimates, roughly, that 
he’ll be at the hospital for an- 
other two months. Then he 
and his wife will move to Palo 
Alto so that he can go to the 
Veterans Administration Re- 
habilitation Center there. 

“When I was in Vietnam, I 
know myself and a lot of guys 
used to get mad at the riots in 
the states,” he said as the in- 
terview neared its conclusion. 

“At times it didn’t seem as 
ifcanyone was supporting us. 
Then when they had the big 
parade in New York support- 
ing the war, it boosted our 
morale very much. 

“I’ve received a lot of cards 
and letters from people I 
didn’t know,” he says. “It’s a 
good feeling to know that sq 
many people do care. 

“If our sons don’t have to 
go to war, to see what we’ve 
seen,” he concluded, “Then 


the sacrifices will be worth 
it.” 


arm. Several teeth also were 

' knockediaout. 

Fitzgerald's right arm was 
in a cast but he forgot to men- 
tion it when describing his in- 
juries. 

“Oh,” he said. “I get so 
used to it I hardly know it’s 
there.” The impact of the 
shell hitting the ship knocked 
him around and broke the 
arm. 

Fitzgerald was majoring in 
theater arts at American Riv- 
er College in Sacramento 
when he decided to ask for ac- 
tive duty from the reserves. 

Why? “Because,” he said, 
“I like sea travel and I want- 
ed to fight for my country.” 

When his wounds heal, 
Fitzgerald says he intends to 
ask the physical evaluation 
board If he can return to ac- 
tive duty. 

“The Marines take it rough 
over there,” he said. “They 
don’t have any warm beds or 
three regular meals a day.” 

Fitzgerald feels this is the 
“something” he can still do 
for the guys on shore. 



THOMAS FITZGERALD RECEIVES PURPLE HEART 

R. Adm. Edward P. Irons makes the presentation 


Reed’s case, to Navy Fire- 
man Apprentice Thomas 
Fitzgerald, 19, symbolizes the 
kind of endurance fop .which 
the Marines are famed; 

Speaking generally, 
Fitzgerald said wlipt "'the Ma- 
rines are going through “is no 
easy thing. .Itol^you, I wish I 
could still dojjjnmething for 
those guys.” 

Fitzgerald, frdm Sacramen- 
to, was hurt when enemy fire 
struck^ the USS Mansfield, a 
destroyer, off the De - Militar- 
ized Zone. 

“We were very close to 
shore,” he explained, “close 
to a mile or less. You see, we 
were chasing these two Viet 
Cong craft, but they went up a 
river.” ' 

Fitzgerald was midship 
when shraphel from one of the 
shells struck him, kjjjte d^n- 
other and wound^Laa thijd 
man. 

He has shrapnel wounds in 

his left leg,' chest and left 


T ues., Dec. 5, 1 967 E-A 4 . 


'Let All Amputee Gl's Go to Cal Free' 

A i «i 4 1 —C _ vmom in tmi t Arm Q1 


SACRAMENTO - Assem- 
blyman Don M u 1 f o r d, 
R-Oakland, said today he will 
initiate action to help amputee 
veterans of the Vietnam War 
to attend the University of 
California. 

He said the men involved, 
are out-of-state residents, now 
about to be discharged from 
Oakland Naval Hospital, who 
would have to pay a $1,500 tui- 


tion fee if they registered at 
the university. .<*•»«••>•!*< **■ 

“I intend to talk with uni- 
versity officials and with the 
State Director of Veterans Af- 
fairs to see what can be done 
to waive this fee,” Mulford 
said. 

He commented that the 
veterans are able to finance 
their living expenses and nor- 
mal charges through GI edu- 
cation and disability allow- 
ances,. but are unable to meet 
the additional tuition cost. 

“They could go back home 
to eastern states, but the diffi- 
culty of -ietting around in ice 
and snow in a wheel chair or 
on brand new artificial legs is 
a matter of deep concern to 
them,” he explained. 

He said there is ample prec- 
edent for giving these men 
special consideration. “W e 
now lower admission require- 
ments for students from mi- 
nority races, and I have no 
objection to that,” Mulford 
said. 

“I am not so happy over 
past instances where campus 
agitators and at least one 
avowed Communist came 
here from the east and after 
paying one year’s out-of-state 
tuition were ruled to be Cali- 
fornia residents,” he declared. 

Mulford said he believes 
men who have risked their 
lives in combat and who have 
been maimed in action are de- 
serving of every considera- 
tion. 

He said he is investigating a 
report that one amputee, 
seeking to keep an appoint- 


ment with a university coun- 
selor last Wednesday, was 
warned not to go to the office 
in Sproul Hall. 

“I’m told that he was in- 
formed that the presence 


there of a man in uniform and 
in a wheel chair, might disturb 
the students conducting a 
m i 1 1 -i n,” Mulford reported. 
“He had to meet the counselor 
in another building.” 
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Free Phone Calls 
For Vet Patients 




The Bay Area Council of the 
A F L -C 1 0 Communications 
Workers of America has be- 
gun its annual “Hi, Mom 
program of providing fiee 
phone calls to wounded serv- 
icemen at Oakland Naval Hos- 
pital and Letter-man General 
Hospital in San Francisco. 

Marine Corps Lance Cpl. 
Robert E. Bliss of Downey, 
Calif., now recovering at the 
Oakland hospital from the loss 
of his left leg, was one of the 
first to take advantage of the 
union’s offer. 

He talked with his mother, 
Mrs. Maryon Batcheller and 
received a lift from her reas- 
suring words. 

Bliss"was hit by a Viet (Cong 
moctar shell fragment while 
on 'patrol duty at Con Phien, 
South Vietnam. He arrived at 
the Oakland hospital on Sept. 
21 . 


The telephone calls are part 
of the CWA’s nation-wide 
community service program'^. 
More will be made each Sun- 
day untilj^ew Year’s Day. 

L a st year 112 telephone 
calls were completed by am- 
putee service men at the two 
hospitals to mothers, wives 
and girl friends at a total cost 
of S559.85 to the CWA Bay 
Area Council which includes 
locals in Oakland. Hayward, 
San Francisco, San Jose, Palo 
Alto and San Rafael. 

Jack Santen, council presi- 
dent who also heads CWA Lo- 
cal 9415 of Oakland, said a 
larger amount is available this 
year to pay for the tolls. 

Another community service 
project undertaken by the 
council is the rehabilitation of 
the Newark Youth Center. 
With the cooperation of the 
Alameda County Central La- 


bor Council’s federally- 
financed Work Experience 

Project, the CWA is repaint- 
ing all the playground equip- 
ment at the center and build- 
ing new picnic tables, a con- 
crete sandbox and a new 
walkway. Money and mate- 
riels are provided by the 
CWA, labor by the youths on 
the work project. 

Arabs Passed On 
Greeks' Knowledge 

CAIRO — The basis of Arab 
medicine was the legacy of 
the ancient Greeks, and that 
legacy was unknown to Eu- 
rope till it became available 
in Arabic translations along 
with Arab scholars’ commen- 
taries. The transmission of 
the Greeks’ knowledge was 
the first Arab contribution to 
European medicine. 





MARINE CPL. ROBERT BLISS TALKS TO MOM 

Barbara Gomez (left), Lissa Prince arranged call 
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As Christmas draws near activities aU'eirer the Eastbay grow in spirit and fre- 
quency. Veterans at Oakland Naval ffd’spital.^e^.cfgered last night with en- 
tertainment including pretty dancers (toph^u^^pcofations in , the. hospital 
were hung by volunteer youths, including (from left- in picture at ^.Debbie 
A<W Kendra Chance and Edward Magnuson. Meanwhile Mrs. AJgie Davis 
M r 1 ^^ ur t is St -' Berkeley, gave a party yestefday for 3 jore than >00 gyests, 
from some 14 rest homes of the Eastbay., 'Children are ’always re- 
membered at Christmas,' she said, 'but so many-times the elddrtyr a'reifoEggt fe 
ten.' Mrs. Davis is shown passing out gifts during the party (above). •'* 






TRADER VIC flew down to L.A. thie other dawn 
to make a speech a$ 7 a.m. before the exclusive Jona- 
than Club. “It was a short speech/’ he reports, “be- 
cause I’ve never tried to talk at that hour. I was sup- 
posed to speak for 30 minutes and I spent the first 20 
clearing my throat” ... Although he has his own 
twin-engine plane and pilot, Vic flew down commer- 
cial. He had turned over his plane that day to a 20- 
yr.-old patient at Oak Knoll Naval Hospital, who lost 
both legs (below the knee) in Vietnam, and who want- 
ed to go home to filings, Montana, for Christmas. He 
got there in style . Vic, who lost a leg years ago, 
has spent a lot of time with this young veteran. One 
night he said to' him: “Now, kid, don’t you worry 
about your legs. Ymrll be okay. I only have one leg 
and I can hunt and. fish and dance — everything. 
Don’t worry about girls, either. If you find the right 
girb it won’t make any difference . . “That^ sir,” 
grinned the young man shyly, “I’ve found out ai- 


grinnedt 

ready!” 


S. F. Sunday Examiner & Chronicle, December 24, 1967 fr'r 
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Jack 

Rosenbaum 

iiiiHiiiimiiiiiiitiiiiiiiHimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimnnwnannnmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

, A Few Phone Calls . . . 

' Christmas Story: While young Navy seaman 
Carl Harnishfeger, wounded aboard a destroyer 
off Vietnam, underwent a leg amputation at Oak 
Knoll Friday, his distraught wife paced the corri- 
dor. Jack Block, visiting another patient, learned 
she had no place to stay and pratically no money. 

She had left two small children in San Diego with 
their grandmother. Block made a few phone calls 
to the right people and, in the spirit of the season, 
some wondrous things happened. 

PSA flew the children and their grandmother 
t ; Oakland . . . Paul Handlery gave the family a 
suite of rooms, including meals, at the Lake Mer- 
ritt Hotel . . . And Yellow Cab arranged free 
transportation to and from Oak Knoll. Merry 
Christmas. 
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Yule for 
Woundei 
Marine « 


Mr. and Mrs. Mark CoU&ell 
of Kearns, Utah, are going to 
celebrate Christmas twice on 
Christmas Day, thanks to the 
Oakland and San Leandro 
AMVETS posts, f' 

The Connells will unwrap 
presents with their six youn- 
ger children in the morning at 
home and in the afternoon fly 
to Oakland to see their eldest 
son, Marine Pfc. Steven Con- 
nell, 20. 

Steve has been on the “seri- 
ous” list with a severe head 
wound at Oakland Naval Hos- 
pital since June 30, when he 
was flown to the States after a 
month on, the U.S. hospital 
sliij) Repose. 

“He wanted to be a Marine 
so bad,” his mother told The 
Tribune from Kearns. “He 
was afraid he’d be drafted 
and he didn’t want anything 
but the Marines. So he joined- 
Oct. 3, I960 and arrived in 
Vietnam March 20.” 

Two months later — M a y 
21— while on patrol he was 
shot in the head by a sniper. 

“He’s never been away 
from home gt- Christmas be- 
fore,” his moiher.said wistful- 
ly. 


The y( 
dren— Ta; 
baby— will 
three teen-; 
the three d 



Connell ghil- 
“at 3 Vt is T the 
cared for by the 
daughters r for 
'§ Mr. and Mr! 
Connell are here. 

They last saw Steve the day 
after he arrived in Oakland. 

“He was able to say ‘Hi’ 
then,” Mrs. Connell recalled. 
“But a week later he took a 
turn for the worse.” 

It has only been within the 
past month that he has shown 
indications of awareness of 


things around 
officigj^ said. 

STSoffi 
Post No. 


him, hospital 



ers from Oak- 
54 called the 
Tuesday night to in- 
vite them here to see their 
son, as guests of “Operation 
Sleighride.” 

This annual project usually 
sends young veterans home 
for the holidays— and will pay 
travel expenses for 12 to 15 
men again this y e a r — b u t 
Steve’s was a special case. 

“We’re just so grateful to 
them,” Mrs. Connell said. 
“We were thrilled to death.” 

She said they plan to stay 
here three days, spending as 
much time with their gravely 
ill son as possible. 

And at the hospital, a 
spokesman expressed the ten- 
tative .hope-^ that their visit 
mights 
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BANK OF AMERICA TO 
NEW OFFICE AT EASTMONT MALL 


*4 


» 


BANK OF AMERICA is moving to the Eastmont Mall shopping center, and will open new 
quarters there Monday, January 8, for its 74th and MacArthur branch. The new branch 
building! is shown here at the left. 


Bank of America will open 
a new office for its 74th and 
MacArthur branch January 8 
at the Eastmont Mall shopping 
center in Oakland. 

Ribbon-cutting ceremonies 
will be held at 9:45 a.m., 
followed by an all-day open 
house at the handsome branch 
building, Manager E.C. And- 
erson said. 

The new quarters, 6900 
Bancroft Ave., replace the 
former office at 7335 ’Mac- 


Arthur Blvd. The 60 by 111 
foot building contains 22 
streamlined teller stations, 
and is highlighted by floor-to- 
ceiling glass windows, and 
brick veneer exterior walls. 

Anderson will receive a 
gold key to the new office 
Monday from A.B. Gilman, 
Bank of America vice presi- 
dent and area administrator. 
W.B. Manis, assistant vibe 
president, will be master of 
ceremonies. 


' TV 

The public is invited to 
attend the open house. Sev- 
eral unique exhibits, head- 
lined by a scalp model of the 
new Oak Knoll .Naval Hospi- 
tal, will be displayed at the 
branch. Refreshments will be 
served, and souvenirs will be 
given to visitors. 

Scheduled to attend the 
event are.MayprJohn Reading 
and OakJanelgrt^C u u 1 1 n.an 
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"WHY DON'T WE BRING A GROUP of California Vietnam War wounded VETERANS to Sacramento so 
. * . * they can see, at first hand, the seat of State Government and meet the people who repre- 
v, sent them?" This casual question in October was the start of a highly successful day s 
outing in Sacramento for 32 young VETERANS and staff members from Oak Knoll Naval Hospi- 
tal ‘Oakland , on Wednesday, December 13 At 0950 a long, gray Naval bus glided to a 

stop in front of the El Mirador Hotel. By 1000 the wounded had walked the short dis- 
tance to the Rotunda in the Capitol. Met by experienced Capitol guides, they were pre- 
sented souvenirs, briefed on a short history of the Capitol, and given an explanation 
of the Capitol's historical significance.... From the Rotunda the VETERANS were taken 
on a leisurely tour of the Treasurer's Office (unfortunately, no samples were avail- 
able) , Senate and Assembly Legislative Chambers, Committee Hearing Rooms and the Gov- 
ernor's Council Chamber where they were welcomed by Mrs. Ivy Baker Priest, State Treas- 
urer.... At 1200 they had returned to the Sky Room, El Mirador Hotel, for a steak lun- 
cheon and to meet State officials James E. Johnson, Director, Department of VETERANS 
Affairs, and Spencer Williams, Administrator, Health and Welfare Agency. State VETERANS 
organizations' Commanders Hal Heinley, AL; Joe Unglo, MOPH; Julio Pina, AMVETS; and 
Robert Beauchamp, VETERANS of WWI , were also present. Mayor Walter Christensen, Sacra- 
mento, presented keys to the city to Sacramentans L/Cpl. Thomas J. Jourden and BUL2 
W„ E., Savage. Spotted in the audience were Bill Allen, Chairman, California VETERANS 
Board; members Irving Klein, Wing Fat, George Sinopoli and John Ertola, attorney for 
■j% the Board. Counties were represented by CVSO Association President Toby O'Bayley of 
, x Mendocino County, and CVSO Jack Hathaway, Yolo County. Adding further glamour to the 
^occasion were many representatives of the State of California, various levels of VETER- 
6>/ANS organizations, and friends of VETERANS too numerous to name individually.... Press 
coverage given by newspapers , radio and television stations was excellent. Many feature 
and general interest articles and pictures were printed in newspapers. Radio and tele- 
vision newscasts were heard and seen across the State.... Highlight of the luncheon was 
the presence of Governor Ronald Reagan who, in a few well chosen words, established ex- 
cellent rapport with the young VETERANS, then took the time to shake hands and say a 
few words to each Marine, Sailor and Seabee as he departed.... Meetings of this type just 
don't happen. A lot of time, effort, money and thoughtful planning go into making a pro- 
gram of this nature a success. To date, not one word of complaint has been heard. The 
compliments have been liberal and profuse.... CAL-VET NEWSLETTER thinks that full credit 
should be given where credit is due. In this case the kudos, praise and thanks go to: 
Past Department Commander Bill Stewart, AMVETS, who chaired and MC'd the whole affair. 
MOPH Chapter No. 385, Val Davie, Commander, presented each VETERAN with a transistor 
radio, $5.00 enclosed in a beautiful Christmas card, and assisted in other ways finan- 
cially. A donor, who specified her name remain anonymous, contributed $250x00 to assist 
in this and future events. See's, MacFarlane's and Saylor's Candies generously pre- 
sented the wounded VETERANS with 52 pounds of chocolates'. Baker Boy Pastries furnished 
a delicious decorated cake for dessert. Table wines came from Napa Valley s finest 
vineyards: Charles Krug, Louis Martini, Beringer Bros., Inglenook, Christian Bros, and 
Beaulieu. Cigars from Capital Cigar Co. Mints, gum and cigarettes were gifts from the 
Beechnut Co. and R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. Frank Jordan, Secretary of State, £4*>sented 
scrolls of the Great Seal of California. The California Almond Growers Exchange donated 
samples of their products and provided a guided tour of their plant. El Mirador Hotel 
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Yvonne Plays 
Santa Claus 


Yvonne D’Angers, wearing a 
scoop-necked, miniskirted 
Claus outfit, entertained th^ pdtftTtts 
yesterday at Oak Knoll Naval Hospi- 
tal. 

Miss Dangers gave out , gifts, 
mostly transistor radios and shaving 
kits, collected by KNEW radio 
: . “communicaster” Pat Michaels. 

ichaels and Miss D’Angers 
teamed up to give away the gifts 
Sent in by Michaels’ listening audi- 
ence. 

Women 

Actually, Michaels said, there was 
“considerable controversy” about 
Miss D’Angers appearing at the na- 
val hospital. Many of Michaels’ 
women listeners objected to “sub- 
jecting our boys” to the topless star. 

The officer of /the day at Oak 
Knolls, Lieutenant Sheldon Finger- 
* fctt, said the hospital personnel were 
’“please d’’”to have the Persian 
Lamb. 

- Lieutenant Fingerett was only 
worried there would be insufficient 
patients to give the gifts to. There 
are normally 900 patients in the 
wards. More than half of these were 
home for the holidays, Fingerett 
said. 

5- “We had so many requests from 
families in the area who wanted to 
have patients for the holiday, we had 
to go on the radio and say all our 
patients were taken care of.” 


Lieutenant Fingerett steered Miss 
D’Angers and Michaels to the or- 
thopedic ward — “Most of the men 
there are in body casts, so they can’t 
go anywhere,” said the lieutenant. 

David \Veber, 22, of Lincoln, Neb., 
received the first present from the 
blonde, 'pouting entertainer. Miss 
D’Angers, who is quite tiny, boosted 
herself on to Weber’s bed. 

The Marine told her he had “got 
hit with a Russian 141 millimeter 
rocket.” He received the wound — 
which tore away his left leg — at 
Dong Ha, Vietnam, he said. 

Miss D’Angers asked Weber if his 
family ware coming to visit him. 
“They visited me once,” said Weber. 
“And I don’t want them back, till 
I’m walking.” 

“You’ll walk,” said Miss-. D’An- 
gers, reassuringly. 

“I damn sure will,” answered 
Weber. 

CLUB 

In the bed next to Weber-Sherman 
Baldwin, 30, of Little FallsgN.J. told 
Ws visitor he had been in OhleKnolls 
since July, 1966. 

Neither of the men had heard of 
Miss D’Angers, nor knew how she 
earned her living. 

Told, they both made a note of 
Miss D ’A n g e r s’ club, the rf ‘Off- 
Broadway,” where they hoped they 
would be able to see her when they 
.got quL 
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Sgt. and MrsJ^prbert Olbrantz left Naval Hospital Chapel under an arch of 



rgianna O’Neil carried 
red, white and blue carnations 
“in honor of the servicemen of 
Anlerica” whengshe became 
the bride of Staff Sgt. Norbert 
J. : Olbrantz of the U.S. Ma- 
rines. 

The afternoon wedding took 
place in the chapel of Oakland 
Naval Hospital where the 
brcdegroom, a Vietnam war 
casualty, is an out-patient. 


Georgianna is the daughter tionsjpJrsrjRobert Mayfiel 
of Mr. and Mrs. Robert S. Hayuiftd was the bridesm 

hanf - ° f Fremont ; Her hus ’ Wo* Olbrantz of Or 

th * e S ° n of Mrs ' Na ' served as best man, and 
than Miller of Menasha, Wis. man 0]brantz of Fu „ 

For her nuptiaisi iii^biid^ inhered 

2--* laCe T" and ' After ?a Deception at 
of 1 A, mJ I r° n Reyn0lds CPO Club at the hospital, the 
honour ^ ’ hi 6r matron of newlyweds honeymooned at 
Honor wore blue crepe and I^ke Tahoe. Thev will reside 

carried blue and white carna- in the Eastbay 
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'Big E' Joins 
Festivities 


It was a day for families, laughter, col- 
ored lights and gifts given with love. 
The spirit of Christmas was caught by 
the brilliantly decorated USS Enter- 
prise, a stunning sight at Alanrvada 
Naval Air Station, and by Harold Nor- 
man, administrator of Children's Hos- 
pital who dressed up like St. ’Nick to 
cheer— or startle— young wards. Hos- 
pitalized veterans weren't -forgotten 
and men who drew the duty, such as 
Gaylord Nye (top left), Invited their 
families to feast aboard ship. 'Holiday 
on Ice' hosted 5,000 s'arvicemen and 
some got to talk to th,e pretty skaters. 


Bill Fiset fa on Vacation 
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Mrs. Maty Davidson beams at son, Eastbay's first 1968 baby 

Two Titles for First Baby 


44 c ©aklatib jflisfcfTr ib un e Sun., Jan. 7, 1968 





James Matthew Davidson, a 
spanking six-poundeh.' entered 
the world with two., titles to- 
day: First 1968 Baby in the 
Eastbay, and last baby to be 
born at derrick Hospital. 

He’s also the first child for 
his 'parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hoj^s Davidson, both 27, 
wjjjLJive at 1133% Delaware 
St^Berkeley, 

The new year was only 46 
minutes old when James ar- 
rived in Herrick Hospital, 


which is closing its maternity 
ward. 

Other early 1968 arrivals in 
Eastbay hospitals: 

1:49 a.m. — Howard Leslie 
III, son of Mr. and Mrs. How- 
ard L. Fournier of the Alame- 
da Naval Air Station, in Oak- 
land Naval Hospital. The fa- 
ther is a third class petty offi- 
cer. __ 

2:29 a.m. — A ; still-tb-be 

named son of. Mr. and Mrs. 
John Rhodes of 25077 Joyce 
St., Hayward, in Eden Hospi- 
tal, Castro Valley. 


3:50 a m. — A son to Mr. 
and Mrs. Norman Jaye of 7?43 
Surrey Lane, 0 a k 1 a n d, in 
Merritt Hospital. 

6:14 a.m. — A still-to-be 
named son to Mr. and Mrs. 
Luis Galinda of . 23 Parkland 
Drive, Walnut Cse^r.onr John 
Muir H o s p i t ».l#i*Otfalnut 


Creek. 

7:40 a.m. 
Carl, to Mr. 
Phillips of 
Farm Road 


mond Hospital. 
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letter From 

V 510. * j , xi > 

A Bead Son 


FREMONT— “Maybe I have died at a 
young age, but I died with definite beliefs 
■ and I anilnot sorry for standing up and 
fighting for them.” 

Gary Meredith, 21, wrote the above 
words in a -letter to his family with instruc- 
tions that if not be opened until his death. 
The note was written last July 3 while he 
was stationed as a corpsman at the Oak- 
land Naval Hospital. 

Friday night Mr. and Mrs. Dorien F. 
IMeredith, 38457 Logan Drive, were notified 
Jheir son had been killed in Vietnam. They 
Vupened the letter. ; j 
M “Dear Folks,” it began, “When you read 
this I will have died without any fear of 
, what is to come, for I have done what I 
-think is more important than living, that 
being fighting for my country and its ideas. 
^4 “1 died trying to bring the world to a 

state which is free and safe for others in 
the hope that they will not have to go 
Continued Page 4, Col. 4 





Letter to 
His Folks 

Continued from Page 1 


through what I 
through,” the letti 
Gary had a 
about death and 
family and the gir( 
to marry when he 
know how much 
them and what 



loved 
[thoughts 






were. 

“I want you to know,” he 
wrote, “that it was expected 
by me and accepted. For I 
have had a good, life with my 
two families, (mine and Ja- 
neen’s).” Janeen was his girl 
friend. 

He said he was a very 
proud, soldier and .wanted his 
fami# to look out for his two 
brothers, Gregory and Eu- 
gene, but most of all he want- 
ed his family to look out for 
Janeen. 

“I am proud to say that I 
died fighting for this country’s 
ideas and beliefs and for the 
freedom of the generations to 
come. I sincerely hope that 
Gene and Greg will not have 
to experience what I have in 
order to feel this way towards 
their country. 

“I-hope that you witfj&wk 
after and help as mifcfi as 
possible the one person I want 
to be protected most of all, 
Janeen,” Gary wrote. “I don’t 
know at this date whether I 
will be married to her now or 
not, but whether we are mar- 
ried or not, I want her com- 
forted and helped when it Is 
needed and as much as possi- 
ble.” 

Gary concluded his letter by 
writing: “Some day all of us 
will be together again for 
eternity. I sendt.Tnv love to 
you all and say, ‘Be proud, 
not sorry, it is for his country, 
the greatest country, and the 
greatest people ever!” 

Gary’s parents were In- 
formed he was killed on Jan. 

2 near Quang Nam. Details of 
his death are not known. He 
had been in Vietnam les$than 
two months. 

Gar j was a native of/ New 
Oripans* but his parents 
moved here when, lie was a 
small boy. He was a ”964 
graduate of Washington High 
School, and a member of the 
football and swimming teams. 

He wanted to become a doc- 
tor so he enrolled at Califor- 
nia State College at Hayward. 
He was ther^Sfor two years 
before enlistSg in the Navy 
as a covpsmaii. 

Fune&il services are pend- 
ing atrThe Crtapel . of the 
Chimes In Hayward.,JEugene, 
one of Gary’s brothers, is 
home from Texas on emergen- 
cy leave from the Navy to 
serve as an honor guard. 
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Rear Adm. Leo B. McCud 

din assumed command of tn 

Twelfth Naval District and 
Naval Base, San Francisco 
yesterday in ceremonies at 
Treasure Island. 

He succeeds Rear Adm. 
William H. Groverflian. who 
has been serving as district 
commandant in addition to b . 
primary duty as Commander, 
Western Sea Frontier. Adim- 
X* GrovSfn will contipue 
in the latttf command. 

or National 

and the Medal 

the Republic, of 

tn 



din Takes Over 

- . I * ± - ' L - trOflo 








commissioned 

following year. 

He was a fighter ace in 

World War II with six Japa- 
nese planes shot down. He 
also saw combat service in 
Korea and numbers among^ 


Navy Cross, 
second highest 


medals 
the -Navy's 
award- *' , 

Admiral McCuddin complet- 


been admitted to practice be- vada 
r mirt ln< 


fore the U.S. District Court 
and U.S. Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia. 

McCuddin. 50. is a native of 
Sioux City. & and a gradu- 
ate of the cTm versity of 


iUd - . . . 
The Twelfth Naval District 

encompasses over 100 installs 
tions and commands in Nort 
ern California, Ufeh M(1 all ot 
Nevada except the Las \ c b . - 


area. 


The Me_ 
Safeguard! 
of Valor 
Vietnam - 
Admiral M< 
emonie^. ' 
the West 
headqua_, r 
ral McCudt 
Alameda-based 


luddin at the 
large lol}b; 
;aFron‘ 
milding.., 
comma ' 
carri 



Ranger in Vietnamese 
during the first six mo 

196 6 - ,, - 1 

The citation noted McCua 
din’s “skillful leadership and 
“broad command experience 

HANgTaT 12TH NAVAL DISTRICT abactors in countering^ 

^overm an (left) and le o_McCuddm {fom th Vietnam mto jhq 

fntne^flast year by Presi- 
dent Nguyen van Thieu. 

From July, 1966, until hk 
present assignment Admiral 
McCuddin was with the BU 

reau of Naval P ersonneT, 

Washington, D.C. 

He was appointed an avia- 
tion cadet in the Nayal Re- 
serve in April, 1941, and was 

A. • 




Jife- 
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The Maligned Parent 



DR. R. N. RUTHERFORD 
. . . happy mothers-to-be 



DR. CLARK E. VINCENT 
. . . cruelty to parents? 


^eiddefWctmm 

(Daklanb^iA (Tribune T ues., Nov. 21 , 1 967 23 


By JAN SILVERMAN 

Parents are running too 
scared, says Dr. Clark E. Vin- 
cent of Wake Forest Universi- 
ty, Winston-Salem, N.C. 

It’s about time we stop in- 
sisting that parents listen to 
their children; he suggests 
that children listen to their 
parents for a change. 

Here for a symposium on 
family life education at Oak- 
land Naval Hospital last 
week, Dr. Vincent feels that 
the pendulum of childrearing 
theory has swung too far. 

IT IS a good thing that we 
have departed from the era 
when “children should be seen 
and not heard,” but now he 
questions whether or not we 
have now gone too far in the 
other direction. 

“If youth should be heard in 
adult circles— all the way up 
to Washington— then maybe 
college students should be 
taught to listen to high school 
students; maybe senior man- 
agement should listen to jun- 
ior management; maybe full 
professors should listen to in- 
structors,” says Dr. Vincent, 
a full professor of sociology at 
Wake Forest and head of its 
Behavioral Sciences Center. 

“IF WE take a good look at 
this trend,” says Dr. Vincent, 
“we can see that some of this 
is sheer nonsense. 

“We’ve had enough books 
and lectures and articles ad- 
vising parents to understand 
their children. We need a few 


telling children to understand 
their parents.” 

“We had a Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals years before we had a 
Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children Perhaps 
now we need a Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelly to Par- 
ents.” 

ONE OF the cnelties to- 
wards parents in American 
society today, he feels, is the 
notion that all you reed do to 
raise your children properly is 
to read the right bools. 

“Now it is assured,” he 
says, “that with the applica- 
tion of modem seience to 



CAPT. J. P. SEMMENS 
. . . symposium host 


childrearing it is easy to raise 
children. 

“If a parent makes a mis- 
take, he feels that he is a fail- 
ure. There is more pressure on 
parents than there ever was,” 
says the sociologist. 

“NO LONGER can a parent 
get off the hook by dismissing 
a troublesome child as ‘the 
black sheep of the family’.” 

An astonishing change in 
the attitude of the newly preg- 
nant was described by anoth- 
er distinguished speaker at 
the two-day symposium, Dr. 
Robert N. Rutherford, assist- 
ant professor of obstetrics and 
gynecology at the University 
of Washington School of Medi- 
cine, Seattle. 

“The atmosphere in my of- 
fice is unbelievably different,” 
he reports. “It used to be 
filled with young women who 
were unhappy about their 
pregnancy, complaining about 
their symptoms and, at best, 
resigned to the inevitable.” 

NOW, he says, couples de- 
cide together that their mar- 
riage is mature enough for 
them to have a child, so they 
have one. 

Why the change? 

It’s the pill, says Dr. Ruth- 
erford. Nearly 100 per cent re- 
liable, the pill is now being 
used by increasing numbers 
of American women, with re- 
cent estimates as high as 16 
million. 

A FEW years ago, says the 
Seattle obstetrician, it was not 
uncommon for his nurse to 


hang up the telephone after a 
conversation with an unhappi- 
ly pregnant patient. 

Another “Oh, godamit” 
baby, she would report. 

But this d o e s n ’t happen 
nearly so frequently now. 

Ail of the participants in the 
symposium are contributors 
to “Teen Sex Counseling,” 
soon to be published by 
MacMillan Co., and written by 
two prominent figures at the 
symposium. 

THEY ARE Capt. James P. 
S e m m e n s, USN Medical 


Corps, chief of obstetrics and 
gynecology at Oakland Naval 
Hospital and one of the coun- 
try’s foremost authorities on 
family life education, and Dr. 
Kermit E. Krantz, chairman 
of the department of gynecolo- 
gy and obstetrics at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas Medical 
Center, Kansas City, Kan. 

Directed toward physicians, 
the symposium was directed 
by Dr. Semmens and Dr. W. 
Dieter Bergman, president of 
the Alameda County Gyneco- 
logical Society. 
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Westmoreland At Walter Reed 



Progress 
Notes . . . 


The new Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (H&M), Louis M. Rousseiot, 
M.D., of New York, officially begins his 
Pentagon duties on 2 January . . . Re- 
tiring Chester M. Kurtz, M.D., director 
of the VA hospital in Albuquerque, will 
be succeeded by Paul N. Schmoll, execu- 
tive assistant to H. Martin Engle, M.D., 
VA chief medical director . . . NLM’s 
Carl D. Douglass, Ph.D., has been ap- 
pointed associate director of program 
development in NIH’s division of re- 
search facilities and resources . . . Navy 
Surgeon General Robert B. Brown has 
been elected an honorary fellow of the 
International College of Dentists. 


DURING HIS LATEST high-level conferences in Washing* he was greeted by its commander, Brig. Gen. Frederic J. 
ton, U.S. commander in Vietnam, Gen. William C. Westmore- Hughes, MC, USA, left, and executive officer. Col. John L. 
land, found time to visit Walter Reed General Hospital where Bradley, MC, USA. 


Ready when 
you are. 


Former Navy flight surgeon, Robert 
H. Riordan, M.D., has joined United 
Air Lines’ medical department at Staple- 
ton Field, Denver . . . Jefferson D. 
Bragg, Ph.D., retired dean of Baylor 
University.^. -graduate school, Har ~re- 
cejyecTthe Army’s distinguished civilian 
Service award for his contributions to 
military hospital administration . . . New 
secretary-treasurer of the section on 
military pediatrics of the American 
Academy of Pediatrics is Capt. Delmer 
J. Pascoe, MC, USN, of the Naval Hos- 
pital, Oakland. 


Professor and chairman of a new 
department of aerospace medicine at the 
University of Texas Medical Branch in 
Galveston is NASA’s Charles A. Berry, 
M.D., director of medical research and 
operations at Houston’s Manned Space- 
craft Center . . . James R Maxficld, Jr., 
M.D., of Dallas, is the only physician 
member of AEC’s advisory committee on 
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isotopes and radiation development, 

which includes astronaut Cmdr. Scott 
Carpenter . . . New president of the 
Flying Physicians Association is George 
M. Gumbert, M.D., of Lexington, Ky., 
an FAA aviation medical examiner since 
1960. 

Promoted last month to Mar rank 
was Brig. Gen. Earl W. Brannon, Jr., 
USAF, MC, commander of the David 
Grant USAF Hospital, Travis AFB, 
Calif. . . . Roger T. Sherman, M.D., 
professor of surgery at the University 
of Tennessee College of Medicine has 
been named to the NAS-NRC commit- 
tee on trauma . . . William I. Gay, 
D.V.M., former program director for 
comparative medicine of the National 
Institute of General Medical Sciences, 
was succeeded by Howard Jenerick, 
M.D., on his advancement to chief of the 
institute’s research grants branch. 

Former VA chief medical director 
Paul Magnuson, M.D. has received the 
National Safety Council’s 1967 Sur- 
geons’ Award for Distinguished Service 
to Safety . . . Retired AF captain Wil- 
liam J. Colley, former AFIP legal coun- 
sel, has been named legislative liaison 
officer of the Pharmaceutical Manufac- 
turers Association . . . Capt. Kenneth L. 
Urban, DC, USN has been selected as a 
merit alumnus of St. Louis University 
. . . Navy space researcher Ashton Gray- 
biel, M.D., was elected to the board of 
trustees of the International Academy of 
Astronautics at the society’s fourth an- 
nual meeting in Belgrade. 
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Morningside College of Sioux City, 
la., has elected Maj. Gen. Charles H. 
Roadman, USAF, MC to its board of di- 
rectors . . . Gunter F. Bahr, M.D., and El- 
mar H. Zeitler, Ph.D., of AFIP’s staff 
have received the Army’s research and 
development achievement awards . . . 
Succeeding retired Col. Thayne F. 
McManis, DC, USA at the Army’s medi- 
cal Field Service School, Col. William D. 
Love, DC, USA, has been appointed di- 
rector of the department of dental 
science. 
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Two Writers Win 
Freedom Awards 


Two editorial writers for 
The Tribune are among 13 
Eastbay recipients of 1967 
awards announced last night 
by Freedoms Foundation at 
Valley Forge. 

Jerry Martin, chief editorial 
writer, won the Honor Certifi- 
cate Award and Virgil Mei- 
bert won the George Washing- 
ton Honor Medal Award. Mar- 
tin has won awards from the 
foundation for the last three 
years. 

The highest Freedoms 
Foundation honor, the George 
Washington Award, went to 
Frank J. Mrkva, a U.S. State 
Department administrator. 

Mrkva was an undercover 
agent for the State Depart- 
ment for nearly five years. He 
exposed attempts of Czecho- 
Slovakian Communists to 
plant listening devices in the 
State Department. 

Freedoms Foundation was 
founded in 1949 to promote the 
American way of life. Awards 
since then have totaled more 
than 15,000. 

Among Eastbay winners, a 
teacher and her school in Oak- 
land won recognition for a 
program aimed at developing 
responsible citizens. 

Wilhelmenia H. Brown, 
fifth-grade teacher at High- 
land School, started the pro- 
gram after racial conflict at 
Castlemont High School in 
1966. 

“Feelings were high and if 
something were not 
done ... a new generation 
instilled with hatred would be 
generated,” she said. “These 
children needed something to 
be proud of, they needed to 
build a feeling of worth.” 

Mrs. Brown said her class 
started the program by read- 
ing about the lives of minori- 
ties that contributed to the 
growth of the United States. 

“We also did short skits, 
learned songs and poems, art 


work, articles from magazines cency may result In the loss 
and books, used film strips, of America’s rights and free- 
wrote compositions and origi- doms. 


nal poems and stories. 

“Tensions eased and the re- 
lationships amongst the races 
changed,” she said. “What we 
had not realized before was' 
the fact that children need 
something to relate to.” 

For her leadership, Mrs. 
Brown was given the Valley 
Forge Teacher Medal Award. 
Highland School, for adopting 
the program, received the 
George Washington Honor 
Medal Award. 

In last year’s 100th Memo- 
rial Day observance, the Ev- 
ergreen Memorial Day Pro- 
gram Committee depicted the 
various uniforms of the Amer- 
ican soldier from the Civil to 
the Vietnam wars. 

Co-sponsored by Evergreen 
Cemetery and Alameda 
County, the program won the 
George Washington Honor 
Medal Award for pointing out 
the sacrifices of American sol- 
diers. 

In the city of Alameda, St. 
Barnabas School won the 
Principal Award — the high- 
est in competition among the 
schools — for a program cele- 
brating a patriotic day each 
month in the 1966-67 school 
year. 

This means a teacher and a 
student at the school will be 
able to participate in the 
“Valley Forge Pilgrimage.” 

Other Eastbay winners in- 
cluded Patrick Daly of San 
Leandro and Tom Conroy of 
Pleasant Hill. Both won 
George Washington Honor 
Medal Awards. 

Daly, who came to the Unit- 
ed States from Ireland in 1949, 
wrote about what America 
means to him and submitted 
the article to “Our Sunday 
Visitor,” a weekly Catholic 
publication. 

Conroy, public relations di- 
rector at Rossmoor in Walnut 
Creek, warned that eompla- 


Winners from around the 
Eastbay also included a num- 
ber of armed services person- 
Jiel. 

Lt. (j.g.) Sharon E. Kosch 
of Alameda, a nurse at Oak- 
land Naval Hospital, said 
freedom must be earned by 
everyone, whether in military 
or civilian life. Her entry re- 
ceived the Honor Certificate 
Award. 

Navy Lt. Allen R. Sherwood'f 
whose parents are Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Sherwood of 
Oakland, also won a Honor 
Certificate Award. 

Another Oakland winner, of 
the George Washington Honor 
Medal Award, was Lt. Col. 
Winfield S. Williams. 

Seaman^ George E. Portu- 
gal, whose parents live in San 
Lorenzo, and Pfc. Larry H. 
Jenkins of Richmond received 
similar awards. 

Among personnel stationed 
around the Bay Area’s mili- 
tary installations, winners in- 
cluded Navy CPO Merlyn A. 
Johnson of Moffett Field, and 
Airman 1 C. Lois J. Small and 
Maj. Jack D. Hegele, both of 
Hamilton Air Force Base. 

Johnson, whose wife lives in 
Milpitas, wrote about Punch- 
bowl National Cemetery at 
Honolulu where many of the 
graves of World War n and 
Korean War II dead are un- 
known. 

Miss Small said freedom 
should be earned, by partici- 
pating in government instead 
of demonstrating. 

She stressed two other main 
points — that today’s children 
will benefit tomorrow from 
safeguarding America’s free- 
doms now, and that the foun- 
dation for freedom is being 
laid now in Vietnam. 

“But the people there,” she 
added, “have to work for their 
freedom too.” 

Hegele, in his entry, empha- 


sizei tho : sacrifices are need- 
ed to preserve democracy. All 
three won George Washington 
Honor Medal Awards. 

There were many other win- 
ners from San Francisco, the 
rest of the Bay Area, and 
throughout the state. 

William F. Knowland, editor 
and publisher of the Tribune, 
is among the foundation’s 
trustees re siding in California. 
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AIR STATION GIFT— Rear Admiral Ed- representatives of the Naval Air Re- 
ward P. Irons (seated) accepts gift of work Facility at Naval Air Station, 
$4,165.12 in cash for the purchase Alameda (from left), Mrs. Joyce 
of television sets, and equipment to Faulk, Miss Claire Gaddi, Abraham 
modernize present sets, for the Oak- Levi, Chairman A. A. Dickenson, 
land Naval Hospital, which he com- Jack Shorum and Roy C. Chapman, 
mands. Making the presentation are 



Leg shattered — not hopes Disc jockey plans 

Gary B. Wiltrout's wound may keep him in the hospital through Christmas. Thomas Fitzgerald says a jaw wound won't deter him. 



He could see for 20 years 

Michael D. Reed is served birthday cake by his wife, Nancy, who is expecting their first child 

in February. 


Tm not hurt so bad — look at those guys' 


Wounded GIs shun pity, make plans for civilian future 


By LEO HANDLEY 

OAKLAND — Marine Cpl. 
Michael D. Reed smiled as 
his wife, Nancy, fed him a 
piece of white brithday cake 
topped with candy holly ber- 
ries. He had just turned 21 
in an orthopedic ward at Oak 
Knoll Naval Hospital. 

His eyes were fixed on her 
face but he couldn’t see her. 

Nevertheless, he was happy. 
His wife was at his bedside. 
He is soon to be a father. 
Christmas is coming. And he 
is back from that bloiody ra- 
vine in South Vietnam . 

It was there on Oct. 18 that 
he lost his eyesight % n( j suf- 
fered major shrapnel wounds 
over much of his boxjy and 
two broken legs. He was a 
rifleman on patrol with the 
1st Marine Division in the Da 
Nang area. 

His patrol was searching out 
caves in a ravine area for 
lurking Viet Cong. Reed said 
his buddy in front of him 
tripped a Claymore mine. 

“I guess I happened to be 


looking right at it. It threw 
me into a tree.” 

He was flown to Oak Knoll 
Hospital three days later. 

The war is over for Cpl. 
Reed and he’s looking for- 
ward to Christmas. 

“I guess we’ll have a little 
dinner by ourselves,” he said. 
“One of the nurses has invited 
us to dinner, but I don’t think 
the wife is up to it.” 

EXPECTING BOY 

Reed's wife, Nancy, 20, is 
expecting in February. 

“It’s going to be a boy — 
we’ve already decided,” she 
said. If it is, his name will 
be Michael. If it should be a 
girl, which Reed said he 
wouldn’t mind, either, her 
name will be Lisa Michelle. 

Mrs. Reed, of Salem, Ore., 
arrived at the hospital Oct. 
24, three days after her hus- 
band. She lives in a small 
apartment near the hospital 
and visits every day. 

There are a thousand more 
GIs like Cpl. Reed at Oak 
Knoll, most of them sick and 


wounded veterans of Viet- 
nam. Many have lost arms or 
legs. 

But despite the approach- 
ing holiday season when most 
thoughts turn to home and 
friends, spirit among the hos- 
pitalized GIs is high. Those 
who are able to go will be 
sent home for the holidays, a 
hospital aide explained. Those 
who can’t leave probably will 
have visitors. 

But several of the GIs said 
they would appreciate Christ- 
mas cards. 

Cpl. Reed said he is not 
bitter about losing his eye- 
sight. 

“I think that maybe I gave 
up my eyes for my son — so 
he won’t have to go. I think 
it is well worth it.” 

TEACHER 

What does he plan for the 
future? 

“I would like to become a 
teacher for blind children. I’ve 
had 20 years when I was able 
to see. I think this could 
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help the kids a lot. I like 
kids anyway.” 

Thomas F. Fitzgerald, 19, <?f 
Sacramento, was a fireman 
apprentice aboard the destroy- 
er U.S.S. Mansfield when it 
was pursuing two Viet Cong 
supply boats off the Vietnam 
coast. A 100-millimeter mor- 
tar shell hit amidship and 
wounded Fitzgerald and a bud- 
dy and killed another. 

He suffered shrapnel wounds 
in both legs, a broken arm, 
shattered jaw and multiple 
burns. The jaw wound, which 
will necessitate bone and den- 
tal replacement and plastic 
surgery, lends a lisp to Fitz- 
gerald’s speech. 


But that doesn’t stop him. 
ke says he is going to be- 
come a disc jockey. “I plan 
to talk a little better when I 
get out of surgery. I’m going 
to learn the business when I 
get out of the Navy.” 

He plans to attend a junior 
college and then Sacramento 
State College in Sacramento. 

Any regrets? 

“No. We really had it pretty 
good. We used to stand off- 
shore and see the shooting 
over on the beach. It was 
really rough on the Marines. 
We could see those guys shoot- 
ing all the time. 

“I’m not sorry. I knew I 


was doing something. I had 
something to fight for.” 

LEG INJURY 

Cpl. Gary Wiltrout, 21, Con- 
cord, was a tank crew chief 
with the 1st Marine Division 
near Da Nang when he got 
hit in the thigh with a Com- 
munist 50-caliber slug. It shot 
away a three-inch section of 
the thigh bone. He awaits sur- 
gery and expects to walk 
again. 

“We were on a search and 
destroy mission for five days. 
An ambush caught us in the 
middle of a rice paddy. We 
ran out of ammunition. I was 
reaching for another ammu- 
nition box when I got hit. It 


felt like I bumped my leg. I 
didn’t know I was hit until 
the guy below me yelled up 
that I was bleeding all over 
him. 

“It was 9j4 months before 
I got hit. It was just one of 
those things. I’m not sorry. 

I had to do my time just 
like anyone else. 

“You should see some of 
those guys up in the infectious 
wound ward. They really got 
hurt. I think I’m pretty lucky.” 

Wiltrout, unmarried, says he 
may not get home for Chist- 
mas but hopes to have visit- 
ors from his home town — 
and maybe a girl friend he 
met during his several months 
in the hospital. 

“They came in here to visit 
us Halloween night,” he said. 
“Several girls from Chabot 
College (in Hayward). They 
just wanted to cheer us up. 
She has been coming back.” 

ENGINEERING 

Wiltrout said after he be- 
gins walking again, possibly 
by next summer, he hopes to 


attend Humboldt State Col- 
lege and study structural en- 
gineering. 

The GI Bill provides four 
years of college and certain 
expenses for every GI who 
wants a higher education. 

Lance Cpl. Fred H. King, 
19, Concord, with the 3rd Ma- 
rine Division near Dong Ha 
last August, knows what it is 
like to be shot by the U.S. 
Marines. 

“I was on one of the killer 
teams. Each one patrols a 
grid square at night and kills 
anything that moves. One of 
the grids got messed up.” 

Somehow the boundaries of 
the girls overlapped. King 
said, and he and a buddy were 
shot by another Marine killer 
team. He was wounded in the 
abdomen by an M-16 rfle slug. 
He is able to be up and 
around the hospital but the 
wound is still is open. 

He said he feels cheated. “I 
wanted to stay over longer. I 
was only over there 30 days.” 
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NEW BOSS TAKES OVER-Rear Adm. mand cere nony Saturday at the Oa'<- 
tdward P. Irons (right) and the man land Nava 1 Hospital. Admiral Cokely, 
he succeeds, Rear Adm. Harold J. who is retiring, received the Surgeo'- 
Cokely, take part in a change-of- com- General's 1 ertificate of Merit. 


The Maligned Parent 


By JAN SILVERMAN 

Parents are running too 
scared, says Dr. Clark E. Vin- 
cent of Wake Forest Universi- 
ty, Winston-Salem, N.C. 

It’s about time we stop in- 
sisting that parents listen to 
their children; he suggests 
that children listen to their 
parents for a change. 

Here for a symposium on 
family life education at Oak- 
land Naval Hospital last 
week, Dr. Vincent feels that 
the pendulum of childrearing 
theory has swung too far. 

IT IS a good thing that we 
have departed from the era 
when “children should be seen 
and not heard,” but now he 
questions whether or not we 
have now gone too far in the 
other direction. 

“If youth should be heard in 
adult circles— all the way up 
to Washington— then maybe 
college students should be 
taught to listen to high school 
students; maybe senior man- 
agement should listen to jun- 
ior management; maybe full 
professors should listen to in- 
structors,” says Dr. Vincent, 
a full professor of sociology at 
Wake Forest and head of its 
Behavioral Sciences Center. 

“IF WE take a good look at 
this trend,” says Dr. Vincent, 
“we can see that some of this 
is sheer nonsense. 

“We’ve had enough books 
and lectures and articles ad- 
vising parents to understand 
their children. We need a few 


telling children to understand 
their parents.” 

“We had a Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals years before we had a 
Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children. Perhaps 
now we need a Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Par- 
ents.” 

ONE OF the cruelties to- 
wards parents in American 
society today, he feels, is the 
notion that all you need do to 
raise your children properly is 
to read the right books. 


“Now it is assumed,” he 
says, “that with the applica- 
tion of modern science to 
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childrearing it is easy to raise 
children. 

“If a parent makes a mis- 
take, he feels that he js a fail- 
ure. There is more pressure on 
parents than there ever was,” 
says the sociologist. 

“NO LONGER can a parent 
get off the hook by dismissing 
a troublesome child as ‘the 
black sheep of the family’.” 

An astonishing change in 
the attitude of the newly preg- 
nant was described by anoth- 
er distinguished speaker at 
the two-day symposium, Dr. 
Robert N. Rutherford, assist- 
ant professor of obstetrics and 
gynecology at the University 
of Washington School of Medi- 
cine, Seattle. 

“The atmosphere in my of- 
fice is unbelievably different,” 
he reports. “It used to be 
filled with young women who 
were unhappy about their 
pregnancy, complaining about 
their symptoms and, at best, 
resigned to the inevitable.” 

NOW, he says, couples de- 
cide together that their mar- 
riage is mature enough for 
them to have a child, so they 
have one. » 

Why the change? 

It’s the pill, says Dr. Ruth- 
erford. Nearly 100 per cent re- 
liable, the pill is now being 
used by increasing numbers 
of American women, with re- 
cent estimates as high as 16 
million. 

A FEW years ago, says the 
Seattle obstetrician, it was not 
uncommon for his nurse to 
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hang up the telephone after a 
conversation with an unhappi- 
ly pregnant patient. 

Another “Oh, godamit” 
baby, she would report. 

But this d o e s n ’t happen 
nearly so frequently now. 

Ail of the participants in the 
symposium are contributors 
to “Teen Sex Counseling,” 
soon to be published by 
MacMillan Co., and written by 
two prominent figures at the 
symposium. 

THEY ARE Capt. James P. 
S e m m e n s, USN Medical 
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Corps, chief of obstetrics and 
gynecology at Oakland Naval 
Hospital and one of the coun- 
try’s foremost authorities on 
family life education, and Dr. 
Kcrmit E. Krantz, chairman 
of the department of gynecolo- 
gy and obstetrics at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas Medical 
Center, Kansas City, Kan. 

Directed toward physicians, 
the symposium was directed 
by Dr. Semmens and Dr. W. 
Dieter Bergman, president of 
the Alameda County Gyneco- 
logical Society. 
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' Nf VAL HOSPJTAL PATIENTS VISIT GOVERNOR 

Cp!. Richard Ls« leans back for better look.— (AP) 


SACRAMENTO (AP) - A 
group of y c u r. g Vietnam 
veterans, some with a hook 
for a hand and empty space 
where their arm or leg used 
to be, were thanked by Gov- 
ernor Reagan yesterday for 
“defending our freedom.” 

The governor told the group 
that those who wave picket 
signs against the war “don’t 
speak for the majority of us. 
The rest of us are so proud of 
what you’ve done that we’ll 
never be able to properly ex- 
press it ... ” 

He spoke to a group of 
about 20 soldiers, Marines and 
sailors from Oakland Naval 
Hospital, here for a visit spon- 
sored by the State Veterans 
Affairs Department. 

Reagan, obviously moved 
by the sight of the young men 
— many of them amputees — 
expressed his “joy that all of 
you are home for the holi- 
days.” He said he was “sure 
you share the wish that this 
could be true of all the fellowa 
you left behind over there.” 

His voice hoarse with the 
start of a cold, the governor 
got a long standing ovation 
from the servicemen and a 
group of older veterans treat- 
ing them to lunch at a bar 15 
floors above the street over- 
looking the Capitol. 

As the g o v e r n o r walked 
back to the Capitol, he was 
preceded up the steps by a 
shapely young woman — Mrs. 
David Cowan — in tight green 
ski pants and bright blue jack- 
et trying to lift a baby car- 
riage with a child in it. The 
governor’s t w o bodyguards 
took over the chore, while 
Reagan held the door open. 

Earlier, the veterans had 
toured the Capitol and heard 
State Treasurer Ivy Baker 
Priest declare “we’re behind 
you.” 

Later, the governor put on 
iris heavy winter co»s and ven- 


tured a biting wind or. the 
Cspif.o! steps to watch a Cali- 
fornia flag raised w 1 ieh km 
been flown in Vietnam. 

Tlte flag, 1 o o k 1 n g very 
much like it had been under 
fire 105 times as reported. 


was presented by the 11th 
U S. Naval Construction Ba- 
tallion, or Seabees. 

Reagan told the small group 
•hat Californians are "very 
proud” of their men in Viet- 
nam. 
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THEY GOT THE LIMIT— These wounded 
Vietnam veterans, from Oak Knoll Naval 
Hospital. Oakland, and Letterman Gen- 
eral Hospital, in San Francisco, were 
guests of the Tracy Chamber of Com- 
merce military affairs committee Satur- 
day for the opening of pheasant season. 


They got their limit of ringnecks as the 
photo shows. The veterans are (front row, 
left to right) Lupe Arrellano, Shelly Ellis, 
John W. Norman, Thomas Jourdan (back 
row) Joe Tiago, Richard Rose, Tony 
Traina, Richard Baity, and Patrick Shing. 
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TRADER VIC flew down to L.A. the other daw n 
to make a speech at 7 a.m. before the exclusive Jona- 
than Club. “It W'as a short speech,” he reports, “be- 
cause I’ve never tried to talk at that hour. I was sup- 
posed to speak for 30 minutes and I spent the first 20 
clearing my throat” . . . Although he has his own 
twin-engine plane and pilot, Vic flew down commer- 
cial. He had turned over his plane that day to a 20- 
yr.-old patient at Oak Knoll Naval Hospital, who lost 
both legs (below the knee) in Vietnam, and who want- 
ed to go home to Billings, Montana, for Christmas. He 
got there in style . . . Vic, who lost a leg years ago, 
has spent a lot of time with this young veteran. One 
night he said to him: “Now, kid, don’t you worry 
about your legs. You’ll be okay. I only have one leg 
and I can hunt and fish and dance — everything. 
Don’t worry about girls, either. If you find the right 
girl, it won’t make any difference” . . . “That, sir ” 
grinned the young man shyly, “I’ve found out al- 1 
ready!” 

★ ★ ★ 
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A Few Phone Calls . . . 

Christmas Story: While young Navy seaman 
Carl Harnishfeger, wounded aboard a destroyer 
off Vietnam, underwent a leg amputation at Oak 
Knoll Friday, his distraught wife paced the corri- 
dor. Jack Block, visiting another patient, learned 
she had no place to stay and pratically no money. 
She had left two small children in San Diego with 
their grandmother. Block made a few phone calls 
to the right people and, in the spirit of the season, 
some wondrous things happened. 

PSA flew the children and their grandmother 
t - Oakland . . . Paul Handlery gave the family a 
suite of rooms, including meals, at the Lake Mer- 
ritt Hotel . . . And Yellow Cab arranged free 
transportation to and from Oak Knoll. Merry 
Christmas. 

★ ★ ★ 



CHRISTMAS PRESENT — Los Angeles residents sketched portraits of pa- 
Artist George Michaud (right) pre- tierits at Oakland Naval Hospital dur- 
: sents Seaman Terry Kenyon with his ing 'Operaton Art for Armed Serv- 
: portrait as lea nnie Wilson. Los An- ices.' She originated the idea of doing 
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It looks like it ought to be the other way around but the young 
men on the right are actually the recipients of Christmas gifts made 
by the little Santa's helpers at left. First graders at Lazear School 
Cindy Trujillo and Donny Wysinger present puppets and ashtrays 
made by classmates to patients at Oak Knoll Naval Hospital Bob Mi- 
chaud and John Biel (right), both Vietnam war veterans. 
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Secondhand Pen 


Moving slowly, they walked down the 
corridor to the mayor’s inner office. Frank 
Curley went first, hardly using his cane. 

Then came First Sgt. Bill Semons. on 
crutches. Then Airman Charles Ray Price 
Or maybe Gunnery Sgt. Joe Peczeli was 
next: the order doesn't matter. Pete Pulis 
was in the group, too. recently a lance cor- 
poral, now a civilian first class. 

There were a dozen or so other people 
— well-dressed women. VIPs, military of- 
ficers dripping gold braid. 

But the five I’ve named were the im- 
portant ones, because tncy limped. 

Four of the five limped because they 
had left part of themselves behind in Viet- 
nam. Sergeants Semons and Peczeli were 
wounded in the fighting at the Demilitar- 
ized Zone. 

Airman Price was rushing forward 
with a fire hose on the blazing U.S.S. 
Forrestal when a bomb blew up in his 
face. 

Regular readers of this column already 
know what happened to Pete Pulis when 
that gust of wind caught the helicopter 
with him dangling from the recovery rope. 

The fifth man. Frank Curley, drew his 
unlucky number half a world and a half a 
century away — in France in World War 1 

★ ★ ★ 

WITH ALL the talk these days about 
the generation gap. you might expect the 
remoteness of Curley's war to isolate him 
from the young veterans of Vietnam, but it 
didn’t turn out that way. Blood is thicker 
than water, expecially blood shed in bat- 
tle. 

But I’m forgetting to tell you what they 
were doing in the mayor’s office. They had 
come to watch the mayor give Frank Cur- 
ley a secondhand fountain pen. 

“From our mutual friend.” Mayor 
Shelley explained. 


He meant from the President of the 
United States. 

And “mutual friend” was no exaggera- 
tion. Back in the days when Jack Shelley 
and Lyndon Johnson w'ere fellow 1 Congress- 
men. Frank Curley had twisted their arms 
on more than one occasion — twisted their 
arms and won their respect and friend- 
ship. 

For when Curley twisted arms, it was 
never for himself, always for some other 
disabled veteran. 

It started in that long ago war when he 
got sore at the way a blinded buddy was 
being treated in the military hospital 
where they both were patients. Curley got 
out of bed and led his friend into the hospi- 
tal director’s office, a case of the half - 
blind leading the blind, for Curley had lost 
an eye himself. 

He got that fellow’s troubles straight- 
ened out, and he has been doing the same 
for others ever since — for years as serv- 
ice officer of the Disabled American 
Veterans and. since his retirement, as 
plain Frank Curley, battler of red tape 

* ★ ★ 

C 0 U N T LESS VETERANS of both 
World Wars. Korea and now Vietnam owe 
him a debt of gratitude. And if Congress 
ever passes the Pete Pulis Bill — the one 
to bridge the financial gap when a dis- 
abled veteran is first discharged — a large 
chunk of the credit will go to Frank Cur- 
ley. 

But about that secondhand fountain 
pen. It has been used only once, by Presi- 
dent Johnson, to sign a bill that will give 
amputee veterans of Vietnam $1600 toward 
a specially equipped auto. 

Curley worked long and hard for that 
bill, twisting arms, making friends, once 
shaming a senator who complained about 
the cost. 

So the President sent Curley the pen, 
because he damned well deserved it. 




By LESTER ON 


Marine Cpl. Gary B. Wil- 
trout, 21, of Concord, is lucky 
and he knows it. Here’s his 
story on what happened to 
him in Vietnam : 

“I was with the 1st Armored 
Co. We were in Operation Ari- 
zona about 25 miles south of 
Da Nang at a village. We 
were trying to sweep the Viet 
Cong out of the area. 

“On the fifth day of the op- 
e r a 1 1 o n, we were moving 
across a rice paddy when we 
got hit from both sides. I 
guess that’s it. A helicopter 
came in and took us out.” 

Actually, that isn’t the 
whole story because Wiltrout 
was crew chief aboard one of 
the tanks in the operation. 

When his tank was hit, Wil- 
trout — luckily — was reach- 
ing for a fresh box of ammu- 
nition and was wounded on 
the right leg. 

“I imagine if I wasn’t lifting 
myself out at that time,” he 
says, “I would have gotten it 
in the belly. King of a stroke 
of luck, I guess." 

When Wiltrout first came to 
Oakland Naval Hospital, he 
was put in the amputee ward 
and realized how fortunate he 
was. 

“I spend a lot of time in bed 
(since June),” he says — “but 
I’ve still got my whole body.” 


Tjr-i •* 
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Yule Break 



'A stroke of luck' 

Marine Lance Cpl. Fred 
King, 19, is also from Concord 
and lucky. And he actually got 
hit in the stomach. 

The irony is that King was 
hit by another Marine “killer 
team” which was also in the 
same area probably because 
coordinates of their grid areas 
got mixed up. 

“The other killer team 
thought that they were sur- 
rounded by the enemy,” King 
says, “and they thought the 


quickest way out was through 
us. 

“Four shots were fired. Two 
hit me in the stomach. One 
grazed my stomach and hit 
another guy.” 

Altogether, three Marines 
were shot in the mix-up before 
the teams recognized each 
other as Marines. 

King, although not up to his 
normal weight of 155 pounds, 
is up and around. When he 
came back to the United 
States, he weighed 106 pounds. 
Wounds of the other two Ma- 
rines also were minor. 

“Doctors have told me,” he 
said, “that when they fix me 
up I’ll be just as good as nor- 
mal. They say the most im- 
portant thing for me to do is 
to gain weight.” 

King says the combat condi- 
tions in Vietnam changes 
practically everyone who’s 
sent over there. 

“A kid who’s never seen 
combat matures a lot more in 
two days there than a whole 
year in the states. 

“You learn to grow up fast. 
Sometimes your decision can 
cost the lives of other people 
if you don’t make the right de- 
cision.” 

“The guys over t h e r e.” 
King added, “are like broth- 
ers. There’s no discrimination 
because of race, creed or col- 
or. They can save your life 
and you can save theirs.” 

Lance Cpl. Harold Frazier, 
21, of Arvada, Colo., was not 
as lucky as Wiltrout or King. 

“On May 1,” he says, “we 
were in Operation Hickory in 
the De-Militarized Zone. I was 
with the 1st Battalion, 3rd Ma- 
rines. 


L 



MARINE VETS AT OAKLAND NAVAL HQSP 

Corporals Fred King and Harold Frazier 


jury, Frazier replied: “Well, 
in a way you can’t regret it. 
You have to look at it this 
way — that you were doing 
your job and you were trying 
to do your best.” 

Wiltrout, King and Frazier 
are just three of the patients 
at Oakland Naval Hospital 
who will benefit from the 44th 
annual campaign of the Veter- 
an Hospitals’ Christmas Com- 
mittee. 

Patients at the Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital in Liver- 
more also will receive gifts 
that will be financed by con- 
tributions. 

The goal this year is $20,450. 
The total received so far is j 
$18,973, still short of the goal. ' 


“We were walking three 
platoons on a line when we 
started receiving small sniper 
fire. Then the fire became in- 
creasingly heavier. There 
were snipers on our left flank 
and that was how I got hit.” 

The bullet struck Frazier 
from the back and went 
through the lower right part 
of his hip. “Another one 
creased my right side but 
didn’t penetrate,” he says. 

Frazier figures he’ll be able 
to have limited use of his 
right leg but he expects to 
stay in the hospital for anoth- 
er seven or eight months. 

Asked if he regretted his in- 
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Mr. and Mrs. Mark Connell 
of Kearns, Utah, are going to 
celebrate Christmas twice on 
Christmas Day, thanks to the 
^ an< t San Leandro 
AMVETS posts. 

The Connells will unwrap 
presents with their six youn- 
ger children in the morning at 
home and in the afternoon fly 
to Oakland to see their eldest 
son Marine Pfc. Steven Con- 
nell, 20. 

Steve has been on the “seri- 
ous” list with a severe head 
wound at Oakland Naval Hos- 
pital since June 30, when he 
was flown to the States after a 
month on, the U.S. hospital 
ship Repose. 

He wanted to be a Marine 
so bad,” his mother told The 
Tribune from Kearns. “He 
was afraid he’d be drafted 
and he didn’t want anything 
but the Marines. So he joined 
Oct. 3, 1966 and arrived in 
Vietnam March 20.” 

Two months later — M a y 
21— vvhile on patrol he was 
shot in the head by a sniper. 

He’s never been away 
from home at Christmas be- 
fore,” his mother said wistful- 

The younger Connell chil- 
dren— Tammy at Vh is the 
baby— will be cared for by the 
three teen-age daughters for 
the three days Mr. and Mrs. 
Connell are here. 

They last saw Steve the day 
after he arrived in Oakland. 

“He w'as able to say ‘Hi’ 
then,” Mrs. Connell recalled 
But a week later he took a 
turn for the worse.” 

It has only been within the 
past month that he has shown 
indications of awareness of 
things around him, hospital 
officials said. 

AMVETS officers from Oak- 
land Post No. 44 called the 
Connells Tuesday night to in- 
vite them here to see their 
son, as guests of “Operation 
Sleighride.” 

This annual project usually 
sends young veterans home 
for the hohdays-and will pay 
travel expenses for 12 to 15 
men again this year— but 
Steve s was a special case. 

“We’re just so grateful to 
them, Mrs. Connell said. 

We were thrilled to death.” 

She said they plan to stay 
here three days, spending as 
much time with their gravely 
ill son as possible. 

And at the hospital, a 
spokesman expressed the ten- 
tative hope that their visit 
might speed his recovery. 
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SCENE BY THE SIDELINES 

Oak Knoll Bowlers Tied for Sixth 

The Oak Knoll Men’s Bowling team comprised of Snyder, Thurman, 
Seamans, Jucutan, DeMello, Naylor, and Wickerd are currently tied with 
NavComSta Stockton for sixth place in the 12ND Bowling League with 
12 wins and 21 losses. 

Seamans of Oak Knoll is sporting high average for the team with a 
blistering 173 average in 24 games followed closely by Jucutan with a 
170 in 18 games. 

11th WEEK RESULTS 

Team 

No. Team Name 

4 MARE ISLAND 

8 SKAGGS ISLAND 

2 NAS ALAMEDA 

5 MOFFETT FIELD 
7 TREASURE ISLAND 

3 HUNTERS POINT 

9 OAK KNOLL 
1 NAVCOMSTA STOCKTON 

6 TRACEN COAST GUARD 
10 NWS CONCORD 


Won 

I«ost 

A vt-raRC 

Team 

l’ins 

H.G. 

H.S. 

24 

9 

877 

28945 

1049 

2785 

22 

11 

869 

28691 

958 

2739 

22 

11 

861 

28422 

1030 

2790 

21 

12 

886 

29248 

1030 

2917 

18 

15 

847 

27956 

941 

2681 

16 

17 

838 

27676 

967 

2767 

12 

21 

812 

26826 

913 

2609 

12 

21 

800 

26421 

902 

2578 

11 

22 

800 

24004 

891 

2497 

7 

26 

777 

25657 

872 

2478 


KNOLL BOWLERS' AVERAGES 



SNYDER 

159 

21 

3353 

1 


THURMAN 

144 

15 

2165 



SEAMANS 

173 

24 

4152 

2 


JUCUTAN 

170 

18 

3070 


200 GAM KS 

DcMELLO 

157 

18 

2838 



NAYLOR 

151 

15 

2278 

2 


WICKERD 

168 

21 

3535 

1 


GOOD NEWS 

FOR 

BASKETBALL 

PLAYERS! 


The gymnasium has just been freshly painted and will be ready for 
play Monday. The hospital WILL be forming a station basketball team 
to enter the 12ND Tournament to be held at Moffett Field 29 January 
to 3 February. Call the Director of Athletics at Ext. 593 for informa- 
tion and/or practice period reservations. 

VOLLEYBALL TOURNAMENT COMING UP 

Men’s and Women’s Volleyball teams are getting back into training 
for the upcoming 12ND tournament to be held at NAS, Alameda. The 
men’s tournament will be held 12-13 March. The women will compete 
sometime in February, the exact date still to be set. 


Seals Hockey Tickets 
At Special Services 

Tickets for all home games 
played by the Seals Hockey team 
may be purchased for the discount 
price of 50 cents. Tickets may be 
purchased from Special Services. 


Did you hear about the Texan 
who received a statement from 
his bank pertaining to a check he 
had recently written. The note 
read: INSUFFICIENT FUNDS 
. . . Not yours. Ours! 


Revised Vehicle 

Laws passed by the State Iveffislatnre in 
1967 should be carefully studied by all who 
operate motor vehicles. They are summar- 
ized here for the convenience of all patients 
and staff. 

ACCIDENT REPORT REQUIRED 

Drivers of all cars involved must report 
an accident to the Department of Motor 
Vehicles if property damage amounts to 
more than $200- -an increase from $100. 


SUPPLY CORPS B-DAY 
TO BE CELEBRATED 
19 FEBRUARY AT NAS 

The 173rd Birthday of the Navy 
Supply Corps, which occurs 23 
February, will be celebrated lo- 
cally 19 February with a cocktail- 
buffet at the Alameda Naval Air 
Station Officers’ Club. 

The event will last from 1830 
to 2100. Dress will be informal 
evening attire. Tickets are $2.50 
per person, $5 per couple. 

Coordinator for sale of tickets 
to Oak Knoll personnel is LCDR 
Gary B. Thomas, SC, USN. He may 
be reached at Naval Supply Cen- 
ter, Oakland, 466-5857. 

VITAL INFO 

When Missouri’s new records 
management agency started gath- 
ering up old death certificates to 
photograph for compact storage, 
some unusual causes of death 
were noted. Among them: 

“Went to bed feeling well, but 
woke up dead.” 

“Died suddenly. Nothing seri- 
ous.” 

“Don’t know. Died without the 
aid of a physician.” 

“Blow on head with an ax. Con- 
tributory cause, another man’s 
wife.” 

“Had never been fatally ill be- 
fore.” 

— Pulse on Patient Relations 


Laws Reviewed 

FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 

The owner of an automobile involved in 
an accident can show financial responsibil- 
ity by providing insurance coverage at fol- 
lowing minimums : 

Injury or death of one -person: $15,000 
(was $10,000); of two pr more persons: 
$30,000 (was $20,000); property damage: 
$5,000 (no change) 

A deposit with the state of up to $35,000 
(formerly $25,000) is specified as establish- 
ing proof of ability to respond in u am ages. 
This act is effective July 1, 1968. 

REGISTRATION FEE INCREASE 

It now costs $3.00 (formerly. $2.00) to 
record change of ownership of a vehicle 
or to obtain a duplicate registration card 
or replace stolen, damaged, or lost license 
plates. More than 30 days’ delay in re- 
cording an ownership transfer raises the 
fee to $6.00. 

VEHICLE REGISTRATION CARD 

A vehicle registration card need no longer 
he visibly displayed in or on the vehicle, 
but must be kept with the vehicle and pre- 
sented to a peace officer on demand. 

DUPLICATE LICENSES 
FOR MINORS 

A minor’s application for a duplicate 
driver’s license (as well as for the original 
driver’s license) must be signed by both 
parents, or parent, guardian, or person 
having custody. 

SPEED LIMITS RAISED 

A speed limit of 55 miles per hour 
(formerly 50 mph) applies to a passenger 
vehicle towing a trailer; or to a school bus, 
farm labor bus, truck with three or more 
axles or vehicle carrying explosives. 
TRAILER PARKING 

No trailer coach, housecar or vehicle 
equipped with a camper may be parked 
upon any highway at night except in an 
area designated to permit such parking or 
during emergency repairs. 

EFFECT OF •YIELD” SIGN 
When complying with YIELD sign, dri- 
ver shall not enter highway or intersection 
at a speed greater than IS miles per hour. 
TAMPERING WITH 
MILEAGE METER 
It is unlawful to disconnect, turn back 
or reset the mileage meter of any motoi 
vehicle, or drive while it is disconnected, 
with the intent to deceive or defraud. 

NOISE LIMITS 

Maximum noise levels, as registered on 
a decibel meter have been established for 
all vehicles. Most vehicles in normall) 
good condition, operating in a normal man 
ner and using unmodified mufflers, should 
have no difficulty complying with the law. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
It is unlawful to drive under the influ- 
ence of toluene (glue) fumes or other 
chemicals classed as poisons. 



Ten HNs completed the six-month Operating Room Technician course on 5 January. The graduates are, 
front row, left to right: James B. Vinson, Michael A. Chambers, Thomas N. Marsh, Teresa M. Moore, James 
F. Schaupp, and HM1 Jesse Clark, enlisted instructor. In the second row are: James A. White, Robert H. 
Burfield, Gregory J. Welsh, Danny P. McCain, and Douglas R. Stokes. 



Preventive Medicine Technician Class "46 completed its 22-week course 8 December. The graduates are, 
from left to right: in the front row, HMC H. D. Hutchison, HMC H. H. Dabbs, HMC R. E. Crippen, HMC F. M. 
Thompson, HMC A.R.Hosking, HMC D. II. Ostroski, HMC R. J. Davis, and HMC C. L. Randolph. In the second 
row: HM1 D. L. Durrant, HM1 C. E. Adams, HM2 W. P. Sancet, HM1 J. M. Keenan, HM1 E. L. Bridges, HM2 
R. L. Moor, and IIM1 P. F. Sheridan. In the top row: HM2 J. V. Bartlett, HM2 J. B. Brudnock, HM1 F. O. Bowl- 
ing, HM1 A. I). Fortes, HM2 F. E. Barnett, HM1 C. E. Alberti, HM2 B. H. Washington, and HM2 T. A. McCarty. 


A dealer may not sell a 1962 or later 
model used car without front seat safetv 
belts. 3 

Identification plates must be attached 
to every piece of special construction, 
mobile and cemetery equipment (examples- 

heaters) PreS80r8 ’ cement mixer *» asphalt 

AH motor vehicles subject to California 
registration, except motorcycles, must have 

! V0 1 V . ie - V , ,n,,rors . one attached to 
the left hand side. 






Frazier Gets a B in History 


Allen and Rossi to Perform 
On the Wards Wednesday 


The well-known comedy team of Allen and Rossi will visit 
the orthopedic wards Wednesday afternoon. The stars, Marty 
Allen, the wild-haired, “Hello-Dere,” comic, and Steve Rossi, 
a talented singer and straight-man, have appeared in many 
night-clubs and on various television shows. The National 
Broadcasting Company is sponsoring the tour which will 
cover eight military medical facilities all over the nation, as 
arranged by the Surgeon General of the Navy. Allen and 
Rossi will return in late February, when they will perform 
in the auditorium. 


"Be Proud . . . It # s 
For His Country" 

Last July while HN Gary Mere- 
dith was a corpsman on 76A, he 
wrote a letter to his parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Dorien F. Meredith of 
Fremont — a letter to be opened in 
the event of his death. In Novem- 
ber he left for Vietnam, and in 
less than two months, the letter 
was opened. Meredith was killed 
2 January in action near Quang 
Nam. 

“Dear Folks,” the bereaved par- 
ents read. “When you read this I 
will have died without any fear 
of what is to come, for I have done 
what I think is more important 
than living, that being fighting for 
my country and its ideas. 

“Maybe I have died at a young 
age, but I died with definite be- 
liefs and I am not sorry for stand- 
ing up and fighting for them. 

“I died trying to bring the world 
to a state which is free and safe 
for others in the hope that they 
will not have to go through what 
I have gone through,” the 21-year- 
old corpsman’s letter continued. 

Gary had a premonition about 
death, and his letter was filled 
with words of comfort and love 
for his parents, his brothers, and 
the girl he had planned to marry. 

“I want you to know,” he wrote, 
“that it was expected by me and 
accepted.” 

The letter concluded: “Some 
day all of us will be together again 
for eternity. I send my love to you 
all and say, ‘Be proud, not sorry. 
It is for his country, the greatest 
country and the greatest people 
ever!’ ” 

Meredith is remembered by 
LCDR Julia E. Pickering and oth- 
ers of the Orthopedic Service as 
“an excellent corpsman — kind and 
thoughtful.” And his best friend 
at the hospital, HN Marc Adams, 
who served as a pallbearer at the 
funeral Tuesday, described him 
as “a quiet fellow with a fine head 
on his shoulders.” 

Two other Oak Knoll corpsmen, 
HNs Bob Edmonds and Tony 
Grygelko also were pallbearers. 


Ronald Bishop of the Oakland Board of Education and Evening 
School System recently delivered L/CPL Harold Frazier, USMC, his 
report card, showing he had made a B in his bedside course in U. S. 
Government and History. HM1 Diamond, center, of PMT School was 
also among nine Knollites who completed the course last term. 

Classes are held in the 75B solarium for patients and staff Tuesdays 
and Thursdays at 0930 and 1330, and bedside teaching is arranged for 
those who cannot go to the classroom. 

With sufficient high school units, including those received for military 
service, these courses entitle the student to a diploma. If the student 
hasn’t enough units, a passing grade in the GED tests and completion 
of these courses can lead to a diploma. 

A new class has just been formed. For further information, call Red 
Cross or report to 75B at one of the times mentioned above. 


RADM McCuddin 
Heads ComTwelve 

RADM Leo B. McCuddin, USN, 
assumed command of the Twelfth 
Naval District and Naval Base, 
San Francisco, Tuesday in cere- 
monies at Treasure Island. 

He succeeds RADM William H. 
Groverman, who has been serving 
as ComTwelve in addition to his 
primary duty as Commander, 
Western Sea Frontier. Admiral 
Groverman will continue in the 
latter command. 

The new commandant was CO 
of the Alameda-based carrier USS 
RANGER in Vietnamese waters 
during the first six months of 1966 
and since that time has served in 
the Bureau of Naval Personnel, 
Department of the Navy. 

The new commandant will pay 
his first official visit to Oak Knoll 
Monday when he conducts an area 
coordination review. 


Edna Retires with Meritorious Civilian Service Award 


Edna Bourdase receives the Navy’s Meritorious Civilian Service 
Award from Admiral Irons upon her retirement following 25 years of 
service to the hospital. 


Administrative Officers come 
and go, but Edna Bourdase, who 
served as secretary to every AO 
Oak Knoll has ever had, might 
have gone on forever had not ill 
health forced her retirement, ef- 
fective 9 January. 

Every AO for whom Mrs. Bour- 
dase worked since she joined the 
staff 16 November 1942 rated her 
outstanding in quality, quantity, 
and adaptability. But “loyalty” 
was the word most frequently used 
to describe her. Besides a sort of 
fierce loyalty that kept her work- 
ing, often against her doctor’s ad- 
vice, Edna had a great desire to 
work in the new building. (“When 
you begin your career in a cracker 
box, you want to finish it in a per- 
manent building.”) 

Edna’s work, which included 
typing much of the command cor- 
respondence regarding the new 
construction, was officially recog- 
nized last Thursday when Admiral 
Irons presented her the Navy 
Meritorious Civilian Service 
(Continued on Page 3) 
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THE FRIENDSHIP OF CHRIST JESUS 

When I was a boy, I had a friend named Jay. He was older than I 
and much bigger. One day when I was returning home from school, 
some older boys were teasing and chasing me and trying to fight with 
me. I was glad to see Jay come running and chase the boys home. You 
can imagine how I liked my friend Jay. 

As I grew older, I helped my friend Leonard, a farmer. He farmed 
the prairie land, grew corn, and baled hay. He let me ride on his tractor 
with him and let me shuck corn. I worked for him in the hay field and 
rode in the hay truck. Although I worked hard, I liked my friend 
Leonard. He was kind to me and gave me recognition. 

When I was in college, I had a friend named Reiji. He was an 
American-born Japanese from California. We roomed together, shared 
our lives as young ministerial students, and prayed together. He even 
lent me his car to drive a girl home from a church social. (She is 
now my wife.) I liked my friend Reiji. 

In these three friends I see illustrated the friendship of Jesus. He 
came when I was helpless, a prey to sin, chased by the enemy Satan, 
and rescued me. After He rescued me, He put me to work in His harvest 
field. He gave meaning and purpose to my life. In my day-to-day walk 
with Jesus, He has supplied my needs, stayed close to my side, and has 
been faithful to me even when I have been unfaithful. He has shared the 
unsearchable riches of Heaven. He shares Himself and all that He has 
with me. His strength is my strength. His glory is my glory. 

“Can anything separate us from the love of Christ? Can trouble, pain 
or persecution? Can lack of clothes and food, danger to life and limb, 
the threat of force of arms? Indeed some of us know the truth of that 
ancient text: For Thy sake we are killed all the day long; We were 
counted as sheep for the slaughter. No, in all these things we win an 
overwhelming victory through Him Who has proved His love for us. 
I have become absolutely convinced that neither Death nor Life, 
neither messenger of heaven nor monarch of earth, neither what hap- 
pens today nor what may happen tomorrow, neither a power from on 
high nor a power from below, nor anything else in God’s whole world 
has any power to separate us from the love of God in Jesus Christ our 
Lord!” (Romans 8:35-39, Phillips Translation) 

CHAPLAIN HOMER L. SCHNICK, USN 



S/SGT and Mrs. Norbert Olbrantz left the Oak Knoll chapel under an 
arch of swords, following the 20 December afternoon wedding. The 
bridegroom, a Vietnam casualty, is now an out-patient at the hospital. 
Mrs. Olbrantz, the former Miss Georgianna O’Neil of Fremont, wore a 
white lace gown and carried red, white and blue carnations. Following 
a reception at the CPO Club the newlyweds honeymooned at Lake Tahoe. 
They will reside in the East Bay. 



Project 49 Photo 

AMONG THE MANY who played Santa Claus to patients at Christmas 
were members of the Auxiliary of VFW Union Labor Post 1917, who 
presented three television sets and 50 ballpoint pens. Mrs. Norma Kent, 
president, Mrs. Elizabeth Berry, and Mrs. Annabelle Carpenter delivered 
the gifts to AN Tilford Lambert, A03 Matthew Johnson, and PFC George 
McGuffich. At right is HM2 Aubrey Burris, who escorted the visitors. 



New at Crew’s Library: 

SENATOR’S LADY by 
Shirley Seifert 

The lady is Addic Cults of Washington, 
the Senator is the ‘Little Giant,’ Stephen 
Douglas.. The time is the tragic decade of 
the 1850‘s when men of goodwill tried to 
avert the coming Civil War. The climax 
for the senator comes in his debates with 
Abraham Lincoln, though the story is es- 
sentially' one of Stephen Douglas and 
Addie Cutts. 

THE 28TH DAY OF ELUL by 
Richard Elman 

The story opens in Israel where Alex 
Yagodah lives. An American lawyer no- 
tifies him that he stands to inherit a good 
deal of money if he can say that he has re- 
mained a Jew. His answer is the substance 
of THE 28th DAY OF KLUL: a power- 
ful and bitter memoir of his youth in pro- 
vincial Hungary at the time of the Nazi 
occupation. 

PLAYBOY BOOK OF CRIME 
ANI) ADVENTURE 

These stories differ from the usual 
story of T.V., screen and magazines be- 
cause they recognize that there is a non- 
conformist part in all of us that hopes that 
retribution isn’t as inevitable as the run- 
of-the-mill detective novels would have us 
believe. 

GUIDE TO ADVENTURE by 
Jim Thorne 

A rich blend of travel and sports guide, 
the book is chock-full of off-beat adven- 
ture as well as popular recreational activi- 
ties in settings from Canada to Mexico. 
Jim Thorne, who has done everything, 
from hunting to skydiving, gives expert tips 
on equipment, where to do it, how to do 
it and what it will cost. For families about 
to discover the U.S.A. there is a separate 
section listing recreational highlights in 
all fifty states. 

THE SPARROWS by 
Fred Bodsworth 

“The hunter’s instinct took 
command. Don’t move yet .... 
feign death a little longer .... 
left hand holding the half-raised 
bow, right fingers gripping the ar- 
row and bowstring.” The hunter 
is Jacob Atook, a Canadian Indian 
caught in the snowbound reaches 
of the Hudson Bay lowland. And 
yet in this encounter Jacob dis- 
covers the nobility of life in the 
face of violent nature and the eye 
of death. 

WILLIAM JAMES by 
Gay Allen Wilson 

This great American psycholo- 
gist and philospher, who died in 
1910, was in many ways a 20th 
Century man. In this, the first full 
scale biography in more than 30 
years, the author has treated in 



LT Diane Agrell recently re- 
ported aboard after completing 
one year of duty at the small sta- 
tion hospital at Kodiak, Alaska, 
followed by a 10-day vacation in 
Japan. 

“I decided to go to Japan be- 
cause the culture is so different 
from that of America and I love 
Japanese food. I stayed in the 
large cities, such as Tokyo. The 
people were extremely polite and 
helpful in every way,” observed 
the pretty nurse. 

A lover of skiing, Miss Agrell is 
looking forward to spending some 
time at the California ski resorts. 
“Although snow fell often on Ko- 
diak, it was blown off the island 
by the gusty winds,” she ex- 
plained. 

Miss Agrell, a native of New 
York City, took her training at 
Mary Immaculate Hospital in Ja- 
maica, New York. “I joined the 
Navy in 1961 with the hope that 
it would be an interesting and ex- 
citing life and because I wanted a 
chance to travel,” she recalled. 

She will make her home in Oak- 
land and will start work in OR 
next month after completing ori- 
entation. 


depth the searching skeptical 
temperament, the interest in the 
practical aspects of life and in 
social causes and the responsive- 
ness to new ideas, sensations and 
experiences that make William 
James a man of our time. 
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CPI. Ralph Rivera, USMC, has received the Bronze 
Star for heroic action in Vietnam. The presentation 
was made last week by COL L. D. Grow, CO of the 
TI Marine Barracks. Rivera’s platoon was attacked 
by Viet Cong and there were 12 casualties. “He fear- 
lessly exposed himself to intense enemy fire on four 
separate occasions to assist in carrying the wounded 
to safety. . . . His resolute courage, bold initiative, 
and selfless devotion to duty inspired all who ob- 
served him,” his citation read in part. The 20-year- 
old Marine from Northridge, Calif., lost his left leg 
when he stepped on a mine during a reconnaissance 
patrol. 


Lions Club Provides 
Airport to Knoll 
Rides for Patients 

Free transportation from Oak- 
land Airport to Oak Knoll is now 
available for patients, their par- 
ents, and wives. 

This service is being provided 
through the courtesy of the Inter- 
national Airport Lions Club. 

Patients are urged to let their 
families know that on arrival at 
the airport they may contact Yel- 
low Cab through the airport 
switchboard. Yellow Cab provides 
the transportation. The Lions Club 
pays the bill. 

Shock Specimens 
Flown from Vietnam 
For CIC Studies 

A Very Important Box — all 
the way from Vietnam — was re- 
cently flown into NARTU Alame- 
da and to the waiting hands of 
LCDR R. L. Abrams, Director of 
the Clinical Investigation Center 
here. 

The box contained biological 
specimens taken directly from 
men on the frontlines that had re- 
ceived severe wounds and had 
gone into shock. 

The box, its precious contents 
frozen, was delivered by LCDR 
C. T. Covill, Public Affairs Officer, 
Naval Air Reserve Training Unit, 
NAS, Alameda. 

This was the final leg for the 
box, far from the wounded men 
on the battlefield. The specimens 
were taken by the Shock Research 
Unit, Naval Support Activity, Da- 
nang, and flown by the Military 
Airlift Command (MAC) intoNor- 
den Air Force Base near San Ber- 
nardino. 

The call went out for a jet pilot 
and Lieutenant Commander Co- 
vill flew the T-33 from NARTU 
and back in the same amount of 
time it took LCDR Abrams to drive 
from Oak Knoll to NAS, Alameda. 

“Our team at Oak Knoll,” LCDR 
Abrams stated, “is studying the 
dynamics of metabolism in shock. 
Using radioisotopes and other 
advanced methods in tracking 
down the chemical reactions,” he 
went on, “we are finding surpris- 
ing new facts about shock.” 

LCDR Abrams added that the 
results of the findings will have 
a long-range effect, since they will 
be put to use in civilian life in the 
treatment of traffic accident vic- 
tims, burn cases, and any other 
injury that induces shock. 

Since this release was received, 
Lieutenant Commander Covill was 
killed when his plane crashed during 
a routine training flight between NAS, 
Alameda, and Fallon, Nev. 

Edna 

(Continued from Page 1) 

Award — the highest honor a Com- 
manding Officer can pay a civilian 
employee. 

The handsome certificate, pin, 
and accompanying letter contain- 
ing the Navy’s “Well Done” and 
best wishes for many years of hap- 
piness in her well-earned retire- 
ment were presented in the CO’s 
office before a large group of 
her friends and fellow workers, 
including her husband, Henry, 
who retired from his job at the 
Pharmacy several months ago. 


SCENES FROM THE PAS- 
SAGEWAY PARADE: HMCs Don- 
ovan Hofer, PMT instructor, and 
Richard R. Teich, PMT students, 
and HM1 Joe Iosefa signing on the 
dotted line. Chief Hofer, who 
made HMC at Oak Knoll in July 
’66 and already has been in 15^, 
reenlisted for 6. Chief Teich, with 
nearly 20 already served, reen- 
listed for another four. Iosefa of 
the Biochemistry Lab was sworn 
in for another 6, which will bring 
him to 19. . . . 

CIV1L1A N-N A VY MERGER: 
Mrs. Sylvia Lord of staff Personnel's 
Civil Readjustment section on 22 De- 
cember became Mrs. Eugene Kaiser. 
Her husband, an HMCS now serving 
aboard USS MARKAB, was on duty 
in Oak Knoll’s Data Processing Divi- 
sion when they met. Said blonde Syl- 
via happily, "My three daughters are 
just as delighted as I am." 

IT BROKE THE MONOTONY 
ANYWAY: Back in December 
I1M3 Greg Nichols and CPL James 
Arwick were summoned to the 
Public Affairs office to be inter- 
viewed by a Wall Street Journal 
reporter about how the mail came 
through to them in Vietnam. 
“Great! Exactly what I wanted!” 
said the reporter. Days passed, 
everybody looking for the story — 
which never appeared. The first 
week of January TIME Magazine 
sent a reporter to get the Vietnam 
veteran’s views on anti-war dem- 
onstrations, civil rights, and such 
things. Again Nichols cooperated, 
as did G/SGT Russell W. Curtis 
and PFC Arthur Coleman of 76B 
and PFC Thomas Haller, USMC, 
of 75B. “Great fellows,” said the 
reporter, “but I can’t tell you what 
will become of the story.” Nothing 
did. 

LIFE BEGAN on 5 January for 
George Randall Williams, S lb. 8 oz. 
son of HN George Williams of 70 A 
and wife Maria. 

QUOTABLE QUOTE: HM3 Ted 
Eichele of 76B: “The mine I 
stepped on didn’t work very good. 
Most guys who step on one lose 
BOTH legs.” 

Great Books Leaders 
Course at Holy Names 

Training courses for Great 
Books Leaders will be given at 
nearby College of the Holy Names 
beginning Wednesday, 24 January. 
One class will meet at 1000, the 
other at 2000. The class lasts two 
hours. Total cost for the course 
is $8 for the set of source books 
used in the course and a commit- 
ment to co-lead a junior or adult 
discussion group this year. A 
morning class missed may be 
made up at the evening session. 

Patients, staff, and dependents 
are invited to take the course. 

To register or obtain additional 
information, call Mrs. John Shep- 
herd or write: Mr. Howard Will, 
Great Books Foundation, San 
Francisco Public Library, San 
Francisco, Calif. 94115. 

— usn — 

When you drive, hitch horse 
sense to horsepower. 


Want to Drive Car 
To Great Lakes? 

Anyone want to deliver a car to 
a hospital corpsman at NH, Great 
Lakes, in March? It’s a 1956 Chev- 
rolet with brand new engine and 
new tires. Gasoline will be pro- 
vided for the trip. 

For further information, call 
Miss Dorothy Thompson in the 
Public Affairs Office, Ext. 203. 


AN Tamplin of 49 
Speaks on Narcotics 

AN Mike Tamplin, coordinator 
of Project 49, participated in a 
PTA Meeting at Lafayette Ele- 
mentary School, Oakland, Tuesday 
night. 

A film entitled “Narcotics, Pit 
of Despair,” was shown, and Mike 
and an Oakland police officer dis- 
cussed the use of narcotics and the 
problems leading up to their use. 



Happy faces were all around on 5 January when 
■ HNs David R. Waters (left) and Robert W. Roberson 
T (right) completed the 26 week EENT Technician 
' course. Giving their congratulations were CAPT 

fcl y-~ J David Rulon, Roger Jones of ENT, and CDR J. F. 
’ Rosborough, Chief of Ophthalmology. At left is IIN 

Ronald J. Beavers who became an EENT Technician 
BK through on-the-job training. 







ACCENTED BY GENERAL ELECTRIC APPLIANCES 



IN SAN JOSE 



14,450 " 16,450 

3 & 4 BEDROOM— 2 BATHS 


CLOSING COSTS 
Gl & FHA 

$99 

FHA $450 DN. 


LOCATED ON BRANHAM LANE, BETWEEN ALMADEN 
ROAD AND CAMDEN. FOLLOW THE NIMITZ FREE- 
WAY (OR HIGHWAY #17) TO CAMDEN. FOLLOW 
CAMDEN TO BRANHAM AND TURN LEFT. FROM 
SAN JOSE, TAKE ALMADEN TO BRANHAM AND 
TURN RIGHT TO MODELS. 



FURNITURE RE-UPHOLSTERED 

NO OBLIGATION 

FREE ESTIMATES 

Choose from our large supply of 
fabrics in stock and save. We 
cover with fabric and Naugahyde. 

AVERAGE CLUB (HAIR 69.50 
AVERAGE 6-F00T SOFA 125.00 

Price includes labor, fabric, all materials, minor repairs, springs re- 
tied, pick-up and delivery. Foam Cushions extra. All work guaranteed. 

Upholstery Fabric At Discount Prices 


CUSTOM DRAPERIES AND INSTALLATION 

Large selection of fabrics at discount prices 

FOAM RUBBER UNLIMITED 

HALEN INTERIORS AND ASSOCIATES 
1737 El Camino Real • San Mateo • Fireside 5-2846 

OPEN MONDAY THROUGH SATURDAY 9 to 5:30 



KITCHEN 

CHAIRS 

Recovered with sup- 
ported vinyl. Seats and 
backs. 

4 i 29.90 
37.90 


USE YOUR 
BANKAMERICARD 
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Manual of Violence 



TTIS EVERY move was one of anguish, first seething in the depths of 
* 1 his troubled mind and then spilling out in a torrent of screams and 
thrashes. 

Suddenly the violence subsided. He sank back, silent and locked in- 
side his own world. 

The man, a Marine veteran of the Korean War, was being treated 
at a U.S. Naval Hospital. He was part of an experimental open ward 
therapy program for the mentally ill supervised by Dr. Harry Wilmer 
of Palo Alto. 

Later Dr. Wilmer wrote a book about these experiences. His work 
became basis for a highly praised television drama on the Alcoa Presents 
series in which Lee Marvin starred as the Marine. 

Now the teleplay’s author, Henry Greenberg, has written a stage 
version called “People Need People.” The Menlo Players Guild will pre- 
sent the play’s world premiere this Friday at the Burgess Theater in 
Menlo Park (for further details, see Calendar). 

Shown in these pictures as the Marine is Val Moore (also seen talk- 
ing with Dr. Wilmer in the above center picture) . Moore, who is a Lock- 
heed engineer, and other performers studied sound movies taken of Dr. 
Wilmer’s experiment and visited psychiatric wards. 

But what counted most was how each performer penetrated to the 
insides of his stage character and, in turn, discovered a clear, jolting 
reflection in which he could see a bit of himself. 

“It’s been a tremendous educational experience for all of us,” says 
producer Matt Lehmann (a research associate at Stanford Electronics 
Laboratories). “We hope our audiences come to feel the same way we 
do — to realize how close this problem is to us all.” 


Story by Herman Wong 


Photos by Hank Kranzler 
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WANT A 

BETTER FIGURE 


DON'T DELAY 
ANY LONGER! 

Yoa can da It aajoyably! 
Um oar modern gym, hoot- 
ad twlm pool oad rock 
steom room. Wa will help 
yoa regaia the zip oad 
zest yoa esed to have. 

Special C 
Short 
Course — 


DENNIS 

NELSON 

Health Club 

Since 1958 
| Men h Women 
I 144 El Camino 
San Carlos 
LY 1-4484 


NURSES - DOCTORS 

UNIFORMS 

Most Complete Selection 

RUCKER'S 

565 ftryant, Palo Alto, DA 5-0411 


coMPtere 
BANQUET 
FACILITIES 

amid the splendor of 
a 1 6th Century English 
Baronial Hall. 

HILLSDALE INN 

"(Were Stands th e King's rover'* 

90 Luxurious Suites 
Complete Hotel Service 

Beyshore Hiway at Hillsdale Bird. 
SAN MATEO FI 1-3461 


(float* f * to 0tt|t 

In regal splendor at the 
Hillsdale Inn'* 


authentic 1 6 th century 



Exposed aggregate steps lead from road to Clough home, which in turn steps down in conformity with slope. 



Married to a Hill 

Here-s one way to tame a sloping site 


Beyond sheltered entry (above), short hall leads to this light, airy living room art rear. 
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I F YOU'D like to step back to an era when Spanish 
was the language of the Peninsula, you’ll find a 
“time capsule” waiting for you in Pedro Valley on the 
San Mateo County coastside. 

This remnant from our “wilderness” past is 
Sanchez Adobe, a weathered home built in 1846 and 
now hemmed in by tract homes more than 100 years 
its junior. The adobe is believed to be the third old- 
est building standing on the Peninsula. 

This historic edifice was built for Francisco San- 
chez, the alcade (mayor) of San Francisco, but the 
property itself was in use much earlier. Friars from 
San Francisco’s Mission Dolores, who used the land 
for agricultural purposes, recorded the baptism of an 
Indian child in a chapel there in 1787. 

Sanchez died in 1862, and his beautiful home 
soon fell to neglect. It was used as a hunting lodge, 
a bootleg saloon, and a shed for packing artichokes. 
It was also the scene of at least one murder. 

But in 1946 the adobe was restored to its orig- 
inal state (see photo) by the San Mateo County 
Historical Society. 

Today visitors can tour its six rooms. Although 
none of the original furniture was preserved, the 
building has been furnished with authentic pieces 
from the 1846-60 period. And the entry hall contains 
a history of the building and a map of Sanchez’s 
Rancho San Pedro. 

The Adobe is located in Pedro Valley, four miles 
south of Sharp Park, just off Coast Route on Linda 
Mar Boulevard. It is open from 10 a.m. to noon and 
from 1 to 4 p.m. Wednesdays through Sundays; ad- 
mission is free. 


TRIP TO CUP: WO. 10 

Wander Back 117 Years 

BY JAY BEAU-SEIGNEUR 


: 


: 

: 

: 




You way have seen it advertised in HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
7 AMERICAN HOME 

or BRIDES MAGAZINE 

NOW IT’S 



The most beautifully conceived early American 
furniture brochure in existence. 

THE 

Ethan Allen 


Treasury of 

EARLY AMERICAN 

FURNITURE 


A beautiful 175 page brochure with many pages 
in full color. This unique publication pictures the entire 
Ethan Allen collection. Over 400 pieces crafted in maple, 
cherry or antique pine. Now you can have the most 
cherished name in early American furniture at your 
fingertips. 


I 'l 


It 


• firth carpeting 

• custom 
draperies 


• bedding 

• decorating 
service 


» furniture 
» lamps 
» accessories 


Open Mon. r Thurs., Fri. Eve. — Open Sundays 12 to 5 


TSE TILLAGE 

maple shop 


1101 El CAMINO REAl 
MOUNTAIN .VIEW 
VO 7-JOSV 







now on the Peninsula 

to serve eye physicians 
and their patients . . . 
with a service 

'for people who value their vision” 

348 No. San Mateo Drive 
SAN MATEO 

Gearld Sanders , Manager 


Listen to KPEN each Sunday 
101 ON FM DIAL/ 4:00 - 6:00 P.M. 
Music for a Sunday Afternoon 
You’ll Find It Relaxing 


9 

^ranl^lm ©pttcal (5o. 


348 NO. SAN MATEO DRIVE . SAN MATEO • PHONE 342-3588 

A Franklin office near to where you live or work 
SAN FRANCISCO « OAKLAND (2) • 8ERKELEY » RICHMOND • SAN MATEO 
EL CERRITO • WALNUT CREEK • SAN LEANORO • HAYWAR0 • MODESTO 

Members Guild Opticians of America 
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IFinOKPATOYC OPKOC 


O/jlvvq) 'AiroXXova irjrpbv /cal * Ac kXtjtt lov /cal 'T yeiav /cat 
HavaKeiav /cal 0eov? iravTa? tc /cal irdaa?, I'aTopa? iroievpevo?, 
eniTeXia iroirjaeiv Kara bvvapiv /cal KpLaiv eprjv op/cov Tovbe /cal 
avyypacftrjv Tijvbe' 

| rjyrjaaaOai tc t ov bibd^avTa pe ttjv re^vrjv ravTrjv taa yeviTyaiv 
epoiai, /cal fiiov /coivaxraaOai, /cal XP € ™ v XP r l% 0VTL P>€Taboaiv 
TroirjaaadaLj /cal yivo? to ef avTov dbeXffroi? taov eiri/cpivelv appeal , 
Kal bibageiv ttjv Texvrjv ravTTjv, rjv ^p 7 /i'fa)crt pav 0 dvetv , ave v 
pia 0 ov Kal avyypa^rj?, TrapayyeXirj? re Kal uk potato? Kal tt)<? 
Xonrr]^ dirdarj? pa 0 r\aio 9 peTaboaiv TroirfaaaOai "\violai re epolai 
Kal Tolai t ov epe bibd^avTo? y Kal paOrjrrjai avyyeypappevoi? re 
Kal cap Kia pivot? voptti IrjTpiKO), a\\w be ovbevi 

biairrjpaai re xprfaopai eV’ (ticfreXeig Kapvovrwv Kara bvvapiv 
Kal Kpiaiv eprjv } iirl brjXrjaei be Kal abiKiy *|* eipj~eiv‘f. 

ov b(tia(ti be ovbe (f>dppaKOV ovbevi alrrjdel 9 Oavaaipov, ovbe 
v^rjyrjaopcu avpftovXirjv Toirjvbe * opoiw 9 Se ovbe yvvaiKi ireaabv 
(f) 06 piov bcbaa )• dyvw 9 be Kal oaifti 9 biaTrjprjaa) ftiov epov Kal 
rexvrjv eprjv. 

ov Tepeco be ovbe pr/v Xi0ibovTa 9, eKX^pv^o) be epyaTrjaiv dvbpdai 
TTprfgio? Trjabe. 

e’9 oiKia 9 be oKoaa 9 av ealcti, eaeXevaopai ei r c b(f>eXelp KapvovTwv , 
€kto 9 ectiv iraarj 9 abiKir) 9 eKOvairj 9 <j>0opir) 9, T779 Te aXXrj? Kal 

a(f)pobiaia)v epyctiv eirL Te yvvaiKeiwv awpaTwv Kal dvbpeiwv , 
e\ev 6 ip(tiv tc Acal SoiA&w. 

a S’ av ev depaireir) rj ibco rj aKOvaco , 77 avev Oepaireirj 9 AcaTa 
)8toi/ dv 0 p(ti 7 T(tiv , a xpfj 7T0T6 eKXaXelaOai efa>, aiyrjaopai y apprjTa 


rjyevpevo? elvai Ta ToiavTa. 


opKov pev ov v poi Tovbe emTeXia iroiiovTi, Kal prj avyxbovTi, 
eirj eiravpaadai Kal (Biov Kal Tix v V 9 boi;a£opiv(p irapa irdaiv 
av0p(ti7roi 9 e*9 toja ael XP° V0V > TrapaftaivovTi be Kal iiriopKiovTi 


TavavTia tovtcov. 


HIPPOCRATIC OATH 


I swear by Apollo Physician, by Asclepius, by Health, 
by Heal-all, and by all the gods and goddesses, making them 
witnesses, that I will carry out, according to my ability and 
judgment, this oath and this indenture: 

To regard my teacher in this art as equal to my parents; 
to make him partner in my livelihood, and when he is in 
need of money to share mine with him; to consider his 
offspring equal to my brothers; to teach them this art, if 
they require to learn it, without fee or indenture; and to 
impart precept, oral instruction, and all the other learning, 
to my sons, to the sons of my teacher, and to pupils who have 
signed the indenture and sworn obedience to the physicians* 
Law, but to none other. 

I will use treatment to help the sick according to my 
ability and judgment, but I will never use it to injure or 
wrong them. 

I will not give poison to anyone though asked to do so, nor 
will I suggest such a plan. Similarly I will not give a pessary 
to a woman to cause abortion. But in purity and in holiness 
I will guard my life and my art. 

I will not use the knife either on sufferers from stone, 
but I will give place to such as are craftsmen therein. 

Into whatsoever houses I enter, I will do so to help the 
sick, keeping myself free from all intentional wrong-doing 
and harm, especially from fornication with woman or man, 
bond or free. 

Whatsoever in the course of practice I see or hear (or 
even outside my practice in social intercourse) that ought 
never to be published abroad, I will not divulge, but consider 
such things to be holy secrets. 

Now if I keep this oath and break it not, may I enjoy 
honour, in my life and art, among all men for all time; but 
if I transgress and forswear myself, may the opposite befall 
me. 


178-00 



